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PREFACE. 


O gather  into  a compendium  for  preservation  and  reference  the  lives  and  portraits  of 


JL  those  who  have  labored  side  by  side  in  laying  the  foundations  of  human  greatness 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  is  the  object  of  this  work.  It  is  meet  that  those  whose  indi- 
vidual achievements  have  unitedly  accomplished  such  grand  results  should  be  thus  bound  in 
perpetual  companionship. 

That  the  execution  might  be  worthy  the  subject,  neither  time  nor  money  has  been  spared 
by  author  or  publishers.  The  most  eminent  literary  men  upon  the  coast  have  assisted  in 
writing  the  biographies,  besides  contributing  original  essays;  and  the  best  and  most  expensive 
artists  were  chosen  to  engrave  the  portraits.  The  printing  and  binding  are  a monument  to  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  publishers,  under  whose  roof  the  entire  manufacture  was  consummated. 

The  sketches  are  inserted  in  the  order  they  were  received,  thus  preserving  strict  impar- 
tiality, while  avoiding  the  stiffness  of  classification  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  encyclopedical 
appearant.  c of  alphabetical  arrangement  on  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  claimed  for  this  work,  that  in  re.spect  of  personages  presented,  and  of 
literary  and  mechanical  execution,  it  has  never  been  excelled  in  Amerio  ; 


A.  P. 


San  Francisco,  January,  1882. 
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HENRY  DANIEL  COGSWELL. 


IT  is  an  invigorating  work  to  sketch  the  life  of  a man  who  has  made  himself  great,  strong, 
and  philanthropic,  amid  adverse  circumstances.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  him  througli  all 
the  highways  and  byways  of  life,  and  note  the  courage,  perseverance,  and  indomitable 
will  with  which  he  extricates  himself  from  every  difficulty  and  surmounts  every  obstacle;  and 
we  appreciate  the  privilege  of  noting  the  indelible  foot-prints  left  in  the  wake  of  l lenr>'  Daniel 
Cogswell. 

]Mr.  Cogswell  was  born  March  3,  1820,  in  the  town  of  Tolland,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn,  lie 
was  a feeble  boy,  slender  in  form,  but  very  elastic.  During  the  short  summer  terms,  when  his 
strength  was  equal  to  the  walk,  he  followed  the  older  children  to  the  village  school.  At  the 
age  of  eight  years  he  could  read  understandingly,  spell  correctly,  and  repeat  the  multiplication 
table.  This  knowledge  he  acquired  from  listening  to  the  recitations  of  the  older  classes.  1 Ic 
had  a quick  and  active  brain,  a clear  perception,  and  a very  retentive  memory.  At  this  early 
age,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  embittered  his  childhood  and  burdened  his  tender  years  with  cares 
and  anxieties. 

Through  adverse  circumstances  in  the  morning  of  existence,  he  was  unfortunately  de- 
prived of  home  affections  and  parental  care.  His  father,  an  architect  and  builder,  with  a large 
and  growing  family,  and  with  limited  means,  in  hopes  of  improving  his  condition,  removed  to 
western  New  York,  leaving  the  subject  of  this  sketch  in  charge  of  an  infirm  and  totally  blind 
maternal  grandfather.  In  less  than  a year,  during  which  time  the  lad  was  not  only  the  “ eyes," 
but  likeiX'ise  the  “staff  and  support”  of  his  decrepid  relative,  the  sightless  invalid  died,  leaving 
his  grandchild  homeless  and  friendless.  The  first  natural  desire  of  the  boy’s  heart  was  to  go 
to  his  father.  New  York  was  a long  way  off.  It  was  a ten  days  journej-,  and  involved  money 
and  opportunity.  In  those  days  there  were  no  railroads;  and,  besides,  the  world  is  larger 
and  less  comprehensive  to  a child  eight  years  old  than  it  is  to  mature  manhood.  That  the  boy 
had  pluck,  the  subsequent  career  of  his  life  confirms. 

At  length  he  learned  that  a two-horse  wagon  was  bound  for  western  New  York,  and  that  a 
seat  in  it  could  be  secured  for  the  journey,  on  condition  that  he  would  agree  to  walk  up  every 
hill  on  the  way,  and  pay  the  fare  of  six  dollars.  What  a boy  or  a man  is,  is  known  by  what 
he  does.  It  is  want  that  spurs  to  activity.  The  lone  bo\-,  in  his  childish  efforts  to  obtain  the 
requisite  sum,  traversed  the  streets  of  three  neighboring  towns,  earnestly,  but  vainly,  soliciting 
the  loan  from  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  Sad,  hopeless,  and  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  his  fruitless  endeavors,  he  was  thus  early  taught  the  useful  lesson  of  self-reliance.  He 
was  robbed  of  the  sweets  of  childhood,  and  obliged,  prematurely,  to  take  upon  his  shoulders 
the  burden  of  manhood.  “A  man,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ is  never  more  usefully  emplojed, 
than  when  earning  money.”  The  young  child  sought,  and  soon  found,  employment  in  a 
cotton  factory,  at  fifty  cents  per  week,  including  board.  This  daily  toil  was  constant  and 
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laborious;  but  he  was  faithful  to  his  task,  and  exhibited  an  energy  and  a purpose  far  beyond 
his  years. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  through  the  benevolent  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Anson  Gleason,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  a man  of  generous  sympathies  and  noble  heart,  he  was  enabled  to  attend 
school  a few  months.  He  had  a thirst  for  knowledge,  and  an  ambition  to  be  a scholar.  Dur- 
ing his  factory  life  it  was  his  habk  to  carry  a book  in  his  pocket  to  read  in  the  spare  moments 
during  his  daily  toil.  His  faithfulness  secured  both  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  em- 
ployers. In  his  boyhood  he  was  fond  of  repeating  Pope’s  couplet: 

“ Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

During  his  brief  terms  of  study,  he  practiced  rigid  economy,  often  reading  by  the  glimmer- 
ing light  of  a pine-knot.  These  disadvantages  and  hard  necessities  served  to  increase  mental 
energy  and  develop  manhood.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  and  assumed  the  charge  of 
a large  district  school.  In  this  vocation  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a successful  and  an 
accomplished  teacher. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Cogswell  commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  in  Providence,  R.  I.  In  due 
time,  having  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  chosen  profession,  he  opened  an  ofifice  in 
Pawtucket,  where  he  soon  obtained  a liberal  and  lucrative  practice.  On  December  7,  1846, 
Dr.  Cogswell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Caroline  E.,  daughter  of  Ruel  Richards,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  Her  father  was  a leading  and  prominent  manufacturer  in  that  State,  highly  esteemed 
and  respected  for  his  integrity  of  character,  as  well  as  for  his  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart 
to  the  poor  and  needy,  especially  to  those  in  his  employ. 

In  1847,  Dr.  Cogswell  located  in  Providence,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  not  only  as 
a leading  dentist,  but  likewise  as  a successful  and  useful  inventor  in  the  art  of  his  profession. 
The  report  of  the  famous  gold  speculations  in  California  led  him  to  purchase  an  interest  in  the 
bark  Floyd  and  its  cargo  destined  for  that  locality.  This  investment,  which  ultimately  proved 
a failure,  together  with  the  subsequent  destruction  of  his  office  in  Providence  by  fire,  induced 
him  to  visit  California,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  studying  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. On  May  9,  1849,  clipper  ship  Susan  G.  Owens,  he  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  via 

Cape  Horn,  making  the  voyage,  including  delays  at  Valparaiso,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  other  inter- 
mediate points,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  days,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  October  12,  1849. 

He  was  detained  a few  weeks  in  this  locality,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a quantity  of  mer- 
chandise shipped  from  New  York  and  Providence.  Upon  its  arrival,  he  chartered  a sloop, 
and  moved  his  cargo  to  Stockton.  From  this  point  he  freighted  his  wares  seventy-five  miles, 
over  a trackless  waste  to  the  mining  region  of  his  destination.  Here  he  passed  four  months, 
disposing  of  his  goods,  and  in  studying,  meantime,  the  lawless  character  of  those  about  him. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that  city,  where 
his  skill  in  his  vocation  soon  secured  for  him  a liberal  and  lucrative  patronage.  Having,  after 
several  years  of  laborious  and  successful  practice,  accumulated  a handsome  competency,  he 
resolved  to  retire  from  his  profession,  and  return  to  his  native  State.  But  the  “tidal  wave,’ 
however,  suddenly  ebbed,  leaving  him  financially  stranded.  The  disastrous  fires,  following 
in  rapid  succession,  swept  away  fortunes,  and  destroyed  confidence,  and  consequently  busi- 
ness. Those  to  whom  he  had  loaned  money  were  unable  to  refund  it,  or  selfishly  withheld 
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payment.  The  estate  of  Harry  Mieggs,  the  great  South  American  railroad  magnate,  is  .still 
incumbered  with  a debt  due  II.  D.  Cogswell  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  payment  of  his  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Wells  & Co.  was,  for  the  time  being, 
withheld,  but  subsequently  adjusted  honorably.  A few  thousand  dollars  on  deposit  in  the 
Bank  of  Dunbar  & Co.  was  almost  a total  loss,  a small  percentage  only  of  which,  some  years 
subsequently,  he  succeeded  in  recovering.  Following  these  financial  losses,  his  office,  with  its 
entire  set  of  dental  instruments,  together  with  other  valuables,  was  consumed  in  the  great  fire 
of  June,  1851.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamitous  events,  Mrs.  Cogswell,  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment, joined  her  husband  in  San  Francisco  in  November,  1851. 

In  1871,  Dr.  Cogswell,  accompanied  by  his  estimable  v.ife,  left  San  Francisco  fora  pro- 
tracted tour  of  nearly  four  5'ears  throughout  the  eastern  continent.  They  visited  hingland,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  including  Sicily 
and  Malta,  also  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  Prussia,  Belgium,  Austria,  Poland,  Fin- 
land, Switzerland,  Holland,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine.  In  Egypt  their  travels  were 
extensive.  They  ascended  the  river  Nile  some  two  thousand  seven  hundred  mile.s,  visiting  the 
various  storied  ruins  on  the  banks  of  its  winding  course.  Thebes,  the  Pyramids,  and  all  other 
objects  of  historic  interest,  were  visited,  and  every  special  scene  and  object  noted  and  recorded. 
In  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  they  tarried  some  two  months,  noting  every  place  and 
object  of  biblical  record  and  of  sacred  interest.  In  the  different  capitals  of  Europe  they  .saw 
several  of  the  crowned  heads,  and  witnessed  the  pomp  and  regal  splendor  attendant  on 
monarchical  forms  of  government.  It  would  add  much  to  the  interest  of  this  sketch  were 
there  space  to  record  the  varied  incidents  and  observations  chronicled  in  his  journal. 

The  sad  experience  and  adverse  circumstances  of  his  early  years  have  made  him,  in  the 
evening  of  life,  mindful  of  the  necessities  of  others.  As  a capitalist.  Dr.  Cogswell  is  dispens- 
ing his  wealth  for  various  benevolent  purposes.  The  founding  of  the  Cogswell  Dental  Col- 
lege is  only  one  of  his  benevolent  public  enterprises.  The  deed  in  trust  to  the  regents  of  the 
California  State  University  comprises  the  gift  of  improved  property  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  represents  the  entire  accumulations  of  the  twelve  years  of  his  professional  labors. 
The  Cogswell  Chair  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  is  included  in  the  aforesaid  deed, 
and  likewise  the  Cogswell  Relief  Fund  for  indigent  students  in  either  of  the  departments. 
[See  Annual  Report  of  Regents  for  1879.] 

The  fountain  gift,  presented  to  San  Francisco,  is  likewise  a beautiful  testimonial  of  his 
taste  and  generosity.  This  gift  of  public  utility,  for  men  and  animals,  is  ornamented  with  a 
polished  shaft  of  granite,  surmounted  by  a bronze  statue  of  Benjamin  I'ranklin.  Safely  de- 
posited within  its  granite  walls  is  a leaden  box,  containing  mementoes  of  local  and  historical 
interest,  which  is  to  be  opened  one  hundred  years  hence.  Engraved  on  the  respective  sides  of 
the  shaft  are  appropriate  mottoes,  with  the  word  “ Welcome,”  greeting  the  thirsty  visitor.  The 
fountain  was  formally  dedicated,  June  17,  1879,  in  presence  of  a large  concourse  of  people. 

In  memory  of  his  brief  abode  in  early  life  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  he  has  recently  erected  and 
presented  to  that  town  a drinking  fountain  of  tasteful  design  and  artistic  construction.  It  is 
built  of  polished  granite,  and  is  ornamented  with  several  unique  figures.  It  is  a durable  monu- 
ment of  beauty  and  utility.  A similar  drinking  fountain,  in  behalf  of  the  Good  Templars, 
has  been  presented  by  him  to  the  town  of  Orwell,  Western  New  York. 

Dr.  Cogswell  is  still  actively  engaged  in  benevolent  plans  for  coming  generations.  He 
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has  recently  provided  from  his  estate,  and  placed  in  trust,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  annual  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  drinking  fountains,  un- 
der the  auspices  and  in  charge  of  the  various  temperance  societies  throughout  the  country, 
wherever  a town  or  city  will  grant  an  acceptable  location  for  the  same  and  assume  the 
responsibility  of  their  preservation. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  charitable  and  benevolent  purposes,  he  has  also  donated  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  found  the  Cogswell  Philanthropic  Society.  The  object  of  this 
society  is  humanitarian  in  its  design  and  arrangement,  and  is  intended  to  subserve  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  encourage  habits  of  sobriety,  by  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  infirm  and 
destitute.  An  annual  course  of  free  lectures,  on  the  Lowell  plan,  will  be  included  within  its 
provisions.  In  the  scope  of  its  usefulness  and  comprehensive  endeavors,  it  will  embrace  and 
vindicate  the  best  interests  of  society  and  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing munificent  gifts,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a part  of  the  real  estate  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  S.  P.  & C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.’s  depots,  embodied  in  the  aforesaid  deeds  of  trust,  comprises 
twenty-four  fifty-vara  lots,  equivalent  to  four  full  city  blocks.  During  Dr.  Cogswell’s  owner- 
ship of  this  property,  he  has  been  assessed  for  taxes  on  it  over  fifty  thousand  dollars,  exclusive 
of  other  charges  and  expenditures  exceeding  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  not  including  in- 
terest. Some  estimate  of  its  commercial  value  and  importance  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  on  December  I2,  1871,  C.  P.  Huntington,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  made  a 
proposition  to  purchase  the  west  half  of  said  property  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

Dr.  Cogswell  has  now  in  contemplation  the  construction  of  a grand  mausoleum  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Mountain  View  Cemetery,  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  plans  and  arrangements  of  which 
have  already  been  made  and  partially  consummated.  It  is  to  be  unique  in  its  design  and  con- 
struction, partaking  both  of  a private  and  public  character.  Not  only  is  it  to  be  of  majestic 
proportions,  but  of  surpassing  magnificence,  affording  ample  space  within  its  granite  inclosure 
for  the  interment  of  those  whose  memories  it  is  designed  to  perpetuate.  It  is  estimated  that 
four  hundred  tons  of  cut  granite  will  be  required  in  its  construction.  The  polished  granite 
shaft,  rising  sixty  feet,  is  to  have  engraved  on  its  four  broad  sides  the  embellished  tablets  on 
which  are  to  be  recorded  the  names  of  the  worthy  dead.  On  each  corner  of  the  pedestal  are  to 
be  erected,  respectively,  four  colossal  marble  statues,  cut  in  Italy,  representing  Hope,  hMith, 
Charity,  and  Temperance.  On  the  base  of  the  structure  a tablet  is  to  have  engraved  upon  it 
the  following  inscription: 

“This  monument  was  designed  and  erected  by  Henry  Daniel  Cogswell,  a native  of  Connecticut,  a.  d. 
1882,  and  is  intended  to  honor  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  whose  deeds  have  enrolled  them 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.” 

The  brevity  of  this  Hcetch  will  not  permit  a full  description  of  this  magnificent  monumental 
structure.  The  grounds  on  which  it  is  to  be  erected  contain  ten  thousand  square  feet  of  area, 
tastily  and  richly  ornamented  by  a polished  granite  inclosurc.  The  entire  cost  of  this  Cali- 
fornia Westminster  Abbey,  if  it  may  be  so  designated,  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  dollars. 

Since  retiring  from  his  profession  in  1854,  other  minor  donations  might  be  mentioned, 
especially  those  in  localities  w’here  he  passed  his  earlier  years,  by  contributions  to  village  and 
Sunday-school  libraries. 
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The  ancestry  of  Dr.  Cogswell  is  of  English  origin,  and  dates  back  to  the  early  settlement 
of  New  England.  A few  brief  items  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  family  genealogy  may 
here  be  subjoined.  In  1635  Sir  John  Coggswell,  a London  merchant,  sailed  for  America  with 
two  vessels,  both  of  which  were  lost  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  Bay  colony,  in  consideration  of 
his  loss,  granted  him  double  the  quantity  of  land  accorded  to  settlers.  The  estate  is  situated 
near  Ipswich,  and  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Cogswell  family.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  one  of  the  G’s  in  the  surname  was  omitted.  In  New  hhigland  the  Cogswell  family 
has  a distinguished  literary  record.  Prior  to  the  year  1830,  there  were  seventeen  graduates 
from  the  different  New  England  colleges,  fourteen  of  whom  were  physicians,  and  three  clergy- 
men. The  late  Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Cogswell,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  the  founder  of  the 
first  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Joseph  Cogswell,  graduate  of  Har\'ard, 
was  several  years  an  associate  teacher  with  the  historian,  George  Bancroft,  and  subsequently 
librarian  for  the  Astor  library,  to  which  he  made  several  valuable  contributions. 

George  Washington  Cogswell,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a native  of  South 
Coventry,  Connecticut.  He  served  with  honor  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  its  close  re- 
tired to  private  life  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  integrity  and 
patriotism.  In  1817  he  was  united  in  matrimony  to  Polly  Dimock,  a worthy  and  estimable 
lady  of  the  same  State. 

The  Cogswell  family  is  noted  for  remarkable  longevity.  His  grandfather,  a revolutionary 
pensioner,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  His  great-grandfather,  also  a revolutionary  veteran, 
attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  one  hundred. 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  great  secret  of  Dr.  Cogswell’s 
success  is  to  be  attributed  in'part  to  his  excellent  judgment  and  tireless  energy,  but  more  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  always  been'  honest  and  upright  in  all.  his  dealings.  None  of  his  large 
fortune  has  been  accumulated  at  the  expense  of  others.  Frugality,  temperance,  and  industry 
have  been,  through  life,  his  ruling  characteristics,  and  integrity  his  religion. 


GEORGE  HEARST. 

CALIFORNIANS  have  in  the  thirty  years  life  of  their  golden-hued  State  seen  and  realized 
so  many  changes  of  fortune,  and  exhibited  so  much  “real  grit”  under  the  direst  financial 
catastrophes,  that  they  are  apt  to  consider  themselves  the  pluckiest  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  to  believe  that  their  prominent  mining  men  and  capitalists  deser\'e  all  the  good 
fortune  which  finally  crowns  their  business  efforts  with  success. 

In  his  long  business  career  on  the  Pacific  coast,  George  Hearst  has  made  many  friends 
and  but  few  enemies.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  State.  He  has  been  faithful  and  honorable  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  pecuniary  obligations, 
and  while  in  business  matters  he  always  insists  upon  having  good  bargains,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  always  generous  to  his  friends,  and  ever  ready  to  do  his  neighbor  a good  turn  and 
to  lend  a helping  hand  to  a companion  in  distress. 

Without  being  the  possessor  of  brilliant  talents,  yet  he  has  those  qualities  of  quick  and 
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ready  adaptation  to  circumstances,  and  a personal  magnetism  which  brings  success  in  his 
particular  enterprises  to  a greater  degree  than  many  who  boast  of  a university  education  and 
great  intellectual  endowments.  It  is  an  oft-repeated  remark  among  his  friends  that,  no  matter 
how  many  men  in  the  community  fall  headlong  and  are  severely  injured  by  the  explosion  of 
some  “business  boiler,”  George  Hearst  always  alights  firmly  on  his  feet,  ready  to  pick  up  the 
valuable  fragments  and  to  construct  a new  machine.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  arises  from 
the  fact  that  from  his  mental  organization  he  allows  nothing  to  worry,  alarm,  or  make  him 
nervous,  and  therefore,  in  times  of  disaster,  he  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  business  oppor- 
tunities, and  while  others  are  nervous,  sick,  and  alarmed,  he  is  employing  his  expert  experience 
and  knowledge  of  men  and  mines  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  a man  of  a hospitable,  kindly  nature,  whose  domestic  hearth  is  his  home, 
and  blessed  with  the  society  of  an  amiable  and  loving  wife  and  a large  circle  of  warm-hearted 
friends,  enjoys  the  well-earned  fruits  of  his  energy  and  perseverance. 

The  California  life  of  George  Hearst  is  full  of  exhibitions  of  perseverance,  success, 
reverses,  and  finally  a rich  harvest  reaped  from  legitimate  business  operations,  which,  while 
justly  enriching  the  individual  projector,  contributes  largely  to  the  general  prosperity. 

He  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Missouri,  on  September  3,  1820.  His  father,  William 
G.  Hearst,  was  a native  of  South  Carolina,  and  with  his  parents’  family,  who  were  of  Scotch 
descent,  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  then  frontier,  which  was  afterward  formed  into 
the  State  of  Missouri,  the  family  moving  there  in  1808.  His  mother’s  father,  Jacob  Col- 
lins, of  English  descent,  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  section,  having  removed  from 
Georgia  in  1803;  their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Collins,  was  born  in  that  State  prior  to  their 
removal.  The  Collins  family  purchased  a large  grant  of  land  for  their  new  home,  and  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock-raising.  William  G.  Hearst  and  Elizabeth  Collins,  the  parents  of  George 
Hearst,  were  married  in  1817.  In  1818,  the  two  families,  being  neighbors,  removed  to  Texas, 
but  remained  there  only  a year,  having  been  severely  afflicted  by  sickness  and  also  by  loss  of 
much  of  their  live  stock  and  meeting  with  other  misfortunes.  They  returned  to  the  vicinity  of 
their  former  homes,  near  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri,  and  resumed  their  occupation  of  stock- 
raising  and  farming. 

The  son  George  was  born  a year  after  their  return  to  Missouri.  The  father  of  William  G. 
Hearst,  George’s  grandfather,  had  received  a good  education,  but  his  new  home  being  on 
the  frontier,  was,  of  course,  deficient  in  schools,  having  a teacher  only  in  the  winter  season; 
consequently  the  educational  opportunities  of  his  son,  William  G.,  were  very  limited. 
The  same  disadvantage  in  turn  applied  to  his  son  George,  who,  having  the  privilege  of  schools 
for  a part  of  the  year  only,  received  nothing  more  than  an  ordinaiy  practical  country  schooling. 

Born  in  the  neighborliood  of  what  was  then  the  scene  of  the  principal  mining  operations 
in  the  United  States, It  was  quite  natural  that  the  young  Missourian  should  early  enter  into  the 
business  of  mining  as  a profession,  which  he  did  at  the  age  of  twenty-two ; and  soon  achieved 
quite  a success  in  the  mining  of  lead  and  copper  in  the  locality  of  his  home.  In  1850,  in 
common  with  “ many  others  of  his  neighbors  and  fellows  ” he  caught  a glimpse  of  the 
“ Golden  Fleece  ” upon  the  slopes  of  the  far-western  mountains,  and  set  his  fiice  toward  the 
Pacific  coast.  His  health  at  the  time  being  poor,  he  decided  to  go  to  Calilornia  “ overland,” 
and  leaving  Missouri  in  March,  1850,  made  the  trip  “across  the  plains  ” in  five  months, arriving 
at  Placerville,  El  Dorado  county,  in  October  of  that  year. 
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His  health  had  not  been  improved  by  the  long  and  wearisome  journey,  but  nevertheless 
he  at  once  began  work  at  placer  mining,  under  the  usual  discomforts  of  that  early  day,  and 
with  the  varied  success  attendant  upon  that  class  of  mining  operations.  He  continued  at  the 
placers  until  December,  1851,  when,  bringing  his  practical  knowledge  of  mining  for  ore, 
acquired  by  his  previous  experience  in  his  native  State,  into  use,  he  with  others  discovered  a 
ledge  of  rich  gold-quartz,  which  they  immediately  proceeded  to  develop  and  work  according 
to  the  best  facilities  then  offered  for  this,  at  that  time,  new  kind  of  mining. 

The  stamp-mill  which  he  and  his  partners  erected  upon  the  claim  was  among  the  earlier 
quartz  mills  put  up  in  the  State.  They  worked  the  mine  vigorously  for  a year,  and  having 
exhausted  the  richest  portion  of  the  lode,  the  claim  was  abandoned,  the  balance  being  of  too 
low  grade  for  profitable  working ; as  the  rude,  bullion-wasting  machinerj-  of  the  day  and  the 
high  price  of  labor  rendered  it  impracticable  to  work  only  verj"  rich  ores.  In  the  fall  of  1852 
he  " cleaned  up  ” on  his  quartz-mining  operations,  and  with  the  proceeds  went  to  Sacramento 
and  engaged  in  general  merchandising  business,  which  however  not  proving  sufficiently  remu- 
nerative, and  not  being  adapted  to  his  particular  business  talents,  after  a trial  for  eight  or  nine 
months  he  returned  to  placer  mining,  and  continued  in  it  for  several  years,  and  in  his  operations 
“ washed  down  ” into  the  waste  dumps  of  his  claim  all  his  ready  cash,  and  in  1856  found  himself 
“ broke.”  He  then  and  there  resolved  to  quit  the  uncertainties  of  placer  mining  forever,  and 
henceforth  to  devote  his  business  energies  and  mining  experience  to  quartz  mining  alone. 
He  left  the  “ diggings  ” with  only  forty  dollars  of  ready  cash,  and  went  to  Nevada  county, 
California,  and  again  commenced  gold-quartz  mining ; he  opened  and  developed  some  good 
mines  with  considerable  profit,  and  continued  active  operations  in  that  county  until  1859,  when 
the  excitement  over  the  Washoe  silver  mines  swept  through  the  State  and  carried  him  with 
it  to  that  then  inhospitable  region  of  Indians  and  snow-drifts  beyond  the  Sierras,  but  being  so 
rich  in  the  precious  metals,  a populous  city  soon  sprang  into  existence  with  the  magic  of 
Aladdin’s  lamp,  upon  the  bleak  sides  of  the  now  famous  IMt.  Davidson. 

A company  of  friends  supplied  the  necessarj^  outfit,  and  he  started  from  Ne\-ada  City  on 
a prospecting  trip  to  the  Comstock  lode,  then  in  Utah  Territor}-,  on  July  29,  1S59.  The 
journey  was  a very  severe  one,  although  only  of  three  days  duration.  The  day  previous  to 
his  starting  a gentleman  gave  him  a piece  of  the  “ black  ore,”  as  it  was  then  called,  from  the 
new  discover}^  over  the  mountains.  An  assay  of  this  giving  a result  of  one  thousand  and 
three  dollars  per  ton  in  gold  and  a dollar  per  pound  in  silver,  opened  his  eyes  to  what  he 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  new  mining  region,  and  tended  to  accelerate  his  rate  of  progress 
in  that  direction.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found  only  fifteen  or  twenty  men  there,  and  his  party 
was  the  second  one  from  California,  the  first  having  reached  the  new  mines  only  three  or  four 
days  in  advance  of  themselves.  The  extent  of  the  exploration  consisted  in  a few  pits  sunk 
on  the  surface  of  four  by  six  feet,  and  five  or  six  feet  in  depth. 

At  that  time  but  a ver>’  few  of  the  miners  knew  of  the  worth  of  the  ore  in  silver,  but 
valued  it  solely  for  the  gold.  Some,  however,  had  had  assays  made  for  silver,  and  one  gave 
the  information  to  Mr.  Hearst  that  this  “black  stuff”  contained  two  thousand  dollars  to  the 
ton  in  silver.  He  remained  there  about  six  weeks  prospecting,  to  gain  a knowledge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mineral  deposits.  He  soon  decided  that  the  discovery  was  of  immense  importance^ 
and  that  mines  of  vast  wealth  would  be  developed.  He  at  once  made  contracts  for  an  interest 
in  one  of  the  most  important,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Ophir,  and  returned  to  Nevada  City 
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to  obtain  the  required  amount  of  purchase  money.  Having  succeeded,  he  again  journeyed  to 
the  Comstock,  secured  and  took  possession  of  his  claim,  and  went  to  work.  They  used 
Mexican  arrastras  for  securing  the  free  gold,  and  sacked  the  remaining  pulp  for  shipment  to 
San  Fi'ancisco.  After  shipping  some  forty-five  tons  at  a cost  of  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for 
freight,  they  found  it  could  not  be  sold  in  the  city  at  any  price,  there  not  being  any  available 
means  of  working  it.  At  last  a certain  metallurgist  agreed  to  erect  furnaces  and  smelt  it  for  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton.  It  yielded  three  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  and 
this  being  coined  into  silver  dollars  at  the  mint,  created  an  excitement  that  settled  the 
question  of  the  actual  and  speculative  value  of  the  Comstock  mines.  Mr.  Hearst  sold  one 
half  of  his  interest  in  this  first  claim  for  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  returned  to  the  Washoe 
country  again  in  i860,  and  invested  some  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  various  claims  along 
the  vein,  and  resumed  active  mining  operations. 

At  this  time,  hearing  of  the  ill  health  of  his  mother  in  Missouri,  he  determined  to  visit 
his  old  home  and  cheer  her  declining  years.  He  left  San  Francisco  in  i860  for  the  East  via 
Panama,  arriving  at  his  mother’s  residence  in  Missouri  in  September  of  that  year,  and  remained 
there  until  his  mother’s  death,  which  took  place  in  April  of  the  following  year.  Business 
matters  detained  him  until  October,  1862,  when  he  again  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

During  his  stay  in  Missouri,  he  wooed  and  won  Miss  Phcebe  E.  Apperson,  daughter  of 
Randolph  W.  Apperson,  a V irginian  of  excellent  family  and  of  English  descent.  They  were 
married  in  June,  1862,  and  arrived  in  California  in  November  of  that  year,  and  in  April,  1863, 
a son  was  born. 

Upon  his  second  arrival  in  California,  Mr.  Hearst  again  went  into  active  mining  operations 
on  the  Comstock,  and  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  business  of  quartz  mining  in  the  Washoe 
region  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1865  had  succeeded  in  raising  his  bank  account  to  perhaps  a 
comfortable  million.  At  this  period  a financial  failure  of  other  parties  caused  him  a loss  of 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  some  large  mining  enterprises  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged resulting  disastrously,  in  1866  he  found  himself  again  in  reduced  circumstances. 

The  angel  of  good  fortune,  however,  which  seems  always  in  attendance  at  the  critical 
periods  in  his  business  life,  now  waved  its  magical  wand,  and  he  went  into  real  estate  opera- 
tions when  that  business  was  just  about  to  “boom”  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  two  years  realized 
profits  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  He  then  again  returned  to  the 
business  of  mining,  in  which  he  seems  always  to  be  successful.  His  reputation  as  an  expert 
now  brought  to  his  aid  whatever  additional  capital  he  required,  and  with  others  he  success- 
ively bought  and  sold,  always  with  a large  profit  to  himself,  the  Mineral  Hill  mines  and  the 
Eureka  mines,  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  latter  himself  and  partners  worked  with  most 
satisfactory  results  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  sold  at  a large  profit. 

In  1872,  a connection  was  formed  with  the  well-known  capitalist,  J.  B.  Haggin,  in  the 
purchase  of  the  now  celebrated  Ontario  mine  in  Utah,  which  has  paid  continuous  dividends 
for  eight  years,  to  the  amount  of  three  million  dollars,  with,  at  the  present  writing,  no  signs  of 
exhaustion  of  the  valuable  ore  bodies  of  the  mine. 

This  successful  venture  was  followed  by  the  acquisition  by  the  same  parties,  of  very  large 
mining  interests  in  the  Black  Hills  gold  region  of  Dakota;  and  in  rS8o  they  had  in  operation 
some  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  gold  quartz  mills  in  the  world,  some  of  them  running 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stamps  each;  and  at  this  date,  Mr.  Hearst  is  supervising  manager  and 
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principal  owner  in  a number  of  valuable  mines  in  California,  Utah,  and  Dakota,  the  mills 
upon  which  aggregate  five  hundred  stamps,  crushing  one  thousand  tons  of  ore  daily ; these 
enterprises  give  employment  to  from  one  thousand  fiveliundred  to  two  thousand  men,  at  high 
wages. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  also  a very  large  owner  of  unimproved  real  estate  in  San  Francisco,  and 
possessor  of  thousands  of  acres  of  farming  land,  among  which  is  the  valuable  Piedro  Blanco 
ranch  at  San  Simeon  bay. 

In  politics  he  is  a stanch  Democrat,  with  no  sign  or  shadow  of  turning  from  his  life-long 
political  principles.  He  was  a member  of  the  State  legislature  of  California  in  1865-66,  and 
was  a strenuous  advocate  of  the  principles  of  his  party.  He  served  with  such  acceptability  that 
he  is  deemed  worthy  by  his  friends  of  a much  higher  official  position. 


JOHN  WIELAND. 

The  Wieland  family  is  among  the  oldest  and  most  honored  of  that  city  of  sturdy  energy 
and  thrift,  Wurtemberg  in  Germany.  There  generation  has  succeeded  generation  until 
the  origin  of  the  long  line  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  the  past,  though  its  successive 
members  have  proved  themselves  sturdy  burghers  and  energetic  tradesmen  and  farmers.  John 
David  Wieland  was  born  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors  in  1791,  and  until  his  death,  in  1841, 
was  known  as  a leading  farmer  and  wine-grower  of  his  native  district.  He  also  served  his  country 
as  a soldier,  earned  a pension,  and  was  decorated  with  two  medals  for  his  gallantry  in  action. 
His  wife,  Regina  Hahn,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  his  son,  John  Wieland,  was 
born  October  6,  1829,  in  Endersbach,  Oberamt  Waiblingen,  Wurtemberg.  He  attended  school 
in  his  native  place  until  his  thirteenth  year,  and  then  went  to  Connstadt  in  Wurtemberg  and 
began  work  at  farming  and  in  the  vineyards  of  that  place.  After  seven  years  of  faithful 
labor,  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  leaving  home  March  26,  1849,  sailed 
from  Havre  on  April  4,  and  landed  in  New  York  on  May  i of  that  year.  In  a short  time  he 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  became  an  apprentice  to  a baker,  with  whom  he  remained 
some  months,  and  was  then  engaged  as  a journeyman  by  his  uncle,  John  Elsasser,  who  con- 
ducted a bakery  in  that  city.  In  1851  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  California,  and 
proceeding  to  New  York  he  sailed  in  the  ship  Bottler,  Captain  Dryton,  on  November  16, 
doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  reached  San  Francisco  early  in  1851,  after  a voyage  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days.  In  the  new  city  he  at  once  secured  employment  at  his  trade,  but  the 
disastrous  fires  of  May  and  June,  1851,  together  with  his  desire  to  visit  the  mines,  which  was 
then  the  center  of  all  attraction,  caused  him  to  leave  the  situation  in  a few  weeks,  and  traveling 
up  the  banks  of  the  Yuba  river,  he  finally  reached  Nevada  city,  and  there  pursued  his  trade 
for  some  time.  But  the  charm  of  the  miner’s  life  had  now  allured  him;  so,  after  a brief  visit 
to  San  Francisco,  he  returned  to  the  mines  at  Downieville,  and  then  reaching  the  south  fork  of 
the  Yuba,  he  continued  his  mining  labors  at  Canon  creek,  and  gained  his  first  important  suc- 
cess. Purchasing  an  interest  in  a river  claim  on  Twist  Flat,  he  continued  to  mine  there  until 
the  close  of  1851,  when  the  severe  cold  weather,  and  the  exposure  of  standing  in  the  water, 
induced  him  to  dispose  of  his  interest,  and  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  with  a purse  well 
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filled  with  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Resuming  his  former  trade,  he  was  employed  in  the 
Union  bakery  for  a brief  period.  In  two  months  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  business,  and 
in  six  months  more  he  bought  out  the  interest  of  his  partner,  and  became  sole  proprietor. 
He  now  associated  another  gentleman  with  himself,  and  under  the  firm  name  of  John  Wieland 
& Co.  continued  a most  successful  business  until  August  i,  1855.  At  that  date,  he  entered 
upon  the  enterprise  which  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  California’s  energetic 
sons.  Mr.  Wieland  believed  that  an  energetic  development  of  brewing  industry  would  be  fully 
encouraged  by  the  cosmopolitan  population  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  would  bring  ample 
reward.  Accordingly  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  brewing  firm  of  August  Hoelscher  & Co., 
and  soon  found  how  correct  were  his  anticipations.  Having  now  determined  to  make  his  home 
in  San  Francisco,  he  purchased,  in  1856,  a handsome  residence  on  Second,  near  Folsom  street, 
and  the  business  in  which  he  engaged  having  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity,  because  the 
ability  brought  to  bear  upon  it  created  a widespread  demand.  On  October  12,  1867,  the  old  co- 
partnership was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Wieland  bought  the  interest  of  his  partner,  which  had  attained 
a value  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  having  thus  become  the  exclusive  owner 
of  the  establishment,  Mr.  Wieland  purchased  a large  landed  property,  erected  suitable  buildings, 
and  has  so  conducted  the  business  that  it  has  become  one  of  very  great  importance  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Each  new  year  brings  new  demands  on  its  resources;  fifty  men  are  constantly  employed, 
and  more  than  thirty  horses  are  used  in  carrying  the  daily  supplies  to  his  manj'  patrons.  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  beverage  which  has  made  his  name  so  widely  known,  Mr.  Wieland 
annually  consumes  about  fifty  thousand  sacks  of  barley  and  about  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  hops.  The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  and  its  steady  growth  under  his  careful 
management,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  annual  production  has  increased  from  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  barrels  in  1862  to  forty-three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seven  barrels  in  1879;  and  as  the  general  government  receives  a revenue  tax  of  one  dollar 
on  each  barrel  of  beer  sold,  Mr.  Wieland  has  become  an  important  contributor  to  the  national 
treasury.  The  market  for  his  productions  extends  throughout  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  to 
Mexico,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  even  to  the  distant  shores  of  Japan,  where  it  is  rapidly 
growing  in  popular  favor  and  demand. 

He  was  married  in  San  Francisco  on  November  15,  1853,  to  Sophia  Friederika  Dorothea 
Schultheiss,  a native  of  Wurtemberg,  and  ten  of  his  eleven  children  still  sur\-ive.  Three  of  his 
seven  sons  are  actively  engaged  with  him  in  the  management  of  his  extensive  business,  and 
the  other  children  are  now  receiving  that  ample  education  which  his  parental  care  and  ample 
resources  have  provided  for  them. 

The  various  German  social  and  benevolent  institutions  of  San  Francisco  have  found  I\Ir. 
Wieland  an  active  cooperator  and  generous  contributor.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Turn-Verein  since  i854,andat  onetime  servedasits  treasurer.  He  has  also  been  long and 
actively  connected  with  the  San  Francisco  Schuctzcn-Vcrcin.  His  prominence  as  an  enterprising 
member  of  the  business  community,  and  as  a representative  man  among  his  German  fellow- 
citizens,  has  caused  him  to  receive  many  requests  to  accept  official  distinctions,  but  he  has 
never  taken  active  part  in  politics.  His  love  of  American  institutions  prompted  him  to  make 
application  for  citizenship  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1853,  in  San  Trancisco, 
he  accepted  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship ; but  his  large  business 
interests  and  the  close  attention  necessarily  given  to  the  details,  have  allowed  him  neither  time 
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nor  inclination  for  active  participation  in  political  matters.  In  1865,  he  visited  iMiropc,  in 
quest  of  needed  recreation  and  rest,  and  spent  about  eight  months  in  traveling  in  I'.ngland, 
France,  and  Germany,  having  first  visited  all  points  of  interest  in  the  Lmited  States.  Since  hi-> 
return,  his  life  has  been  a constant  exercise  of  that  energy  and  enterprise  which  has  led  to  the 
full  success  and  assured  prosperity  he  now  enjoys. 


TIMOTHY  GUV  PHELPS. 

So  much  of  a man’s  character  is  to  be  learned  from  his  home  influences  and  parentage, 
that  it  is  often  pleasant  to  take  a retrospect,  at  least  so  far  back  as  the  lives  of  the  father 
and  mother,  from  whom  the  disposition  of  children  is  gcnerallj-  inherited  and  by  whom  it 
must  often  be  formed.  Joel  Phelps,  the  father  of  Timothy,  a lineal  descendant  of  William  Phelps, 
who,  in  1630,  emigrated  from  Old  England  to  New  England,  and  who  afterwards  became 
prominent  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  was  born  in  Limsburgh,  Connecticut,  but  while  yet  a 
youth  removed  to  Luzerne,  Warren  county.  New  York,  where  he  married  a Miss  Iluldah  Dean, 
by  whom  he  had  a large  family  of  children.  Of  revolutionary  stock,  he  volunteered  in  the 
war  of  1812,  where,  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  sights  and  scenes  well  calculated  to  render 
him  courageous  and  self-reliant,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  boldness  and  intrepidity.  After 
the  close  of  the  war,  by  generously  assisting  his  friends  with  the  use  of  his  name,  he  became 
embarrassed,  and  removed  to  Chenango  county.  New  York,  where  Timothy  was  born  Decem- 
ber 20,  1824.  Owing  to  his  father’s  reverse  of  circumstances  young  Phelps’  early  life  was  spent 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  farm  life.  The  advantages  u Inch  he  possessed,  in  so  far  as  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  were  most  meager  and  limited;  the  village  school  supplying  the  learning 
thought  necessary  to  prepare  the  lad  for  the  battle  of  life  which  he  was  destined  to  fight;  but 
like  many  others,  who  later  in  life  attained  distinction,  he  applied  all  his  spare  time  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  by  his  steady  and  untiring  perseverance  has  placed  himself 
upon  the  long  and  honored  list  of  America’s  self-made  men. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age  Mr.  Phelps  entered  into  partnership  with  his  older  brother, 
in  New  York  city,  and  after  two  years  spent  in  profitable  business,  he  returned  to  Chenango 
county  and  commenced  the  study  of  law ; but  the  gold  excitement  of  California  arousing  his 
adventurous  and  ambitious  spirit,  he  sailed  for  the  new  cl  dorado.  After  a voyage  of  one 
hundred  and  two  days  from  Panama  he  entered  the  Golden  Gate,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
December,  1849.  Notwithstanding  the  wild  speculations  that  were  enticing  many  at  that  time 
to  remain  in  San  P'rancisco,  young  Phelps,  having  left  home  to  dig  gold,  started  for  the  mines, 
and  arrived  there  about  the  latter  part  of  January,  1850.  He  located  on  Wood’s  creek,  Tuol- 
umne county,  but  subsequently  went  to  Merced  river,  where  he  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
quite  common  in  those  days — that  of  turning  the  river  from  its  natural  course,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  gold.  After  the  expenditure  of  a great  deal  of  time  and  labor  he  met  only  with  disap- 
pointment. His  health  having  become  impaired  Mr.  Phelps  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  with  success,  until  the  great  May  fire  of  1851,  when  the 
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accumulations  of  years  were  swept  away  in  a single  night.  With  undaunted  energy,  however, 
he  soon  reestablished  himself  and  was  again  prosperous.  In  1853,  having  great  faith  in  the 
future  of  his  adopted  State,  he  abandoned  commerce  and  invested  his  means  in  real  estate. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Phelps  went  East,  and  while  there  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Sophronia  J.  Jewell,  of  Guilford,  New  York. 

The  public  career  of  Mr.  Phelps  began  in  1854,  when  he  ran  as  candidate  for  the  legisla- 
ture in  San  Francisco,  in  company  with  the  late  General  E.  D.  Baker,  but  was  defeated.  His 
defeat  was  due,  so  it  was  declared  by  his  friends,  to  the  skillful  manipulation  of  the  patent 
ballot  boxes,  and  the  facility  with  which  his  opponents  fixed  the  majorities  in  those  days. 
During  1856  he  was  again  nominated  and  elected  to  the  legislature,  from  San  Francisco  and 
San  Mateo,  on  the  first  republican  ticket  ever  run  in  California,  and  was  twice  afterwards  sent 
to  the  State  senate.  During  his  five  years  service  in  the  legislature  he  was  a stanch  and  un- 
yielding opponent  to  all  schemes,  and  fought  bravely  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  His 
determined  opposition  to  what  was  known  as  the  bulkhead  scheme — a scheme  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco  for  fifty  years,  and  levy  toll  and  wharfage  upon  its 
shipping — brought  him  prominently  before  the  public  as  a bold  and  fearless  defender  of  the 
people’s  rights.  In  politics  Mr.  Phelps  was  a thorough  union  man,  in  which  republican  prin- 
ciples were  firmly  rooted ; he  professed  to  belong  to  the  republican  party,  and  supported  its 
measures  where  he  did  not  regard  them  as  conflicting  with  its  principles,  however  great  might 
be  the  personal  sacrifice.  In  1861  Mr.  Phelps  was  a prominent  candidate  before  the  State 
convention  for  governor  of  California,  and  was  defeated  by  Leland  Stanford,  but  was  imme- 
diately afterwards  sent  to  congress.  There  he  acquired  a highly  honorable  reputation  for  his 
fearless  and  independent  conduct;  and  he  endeared  himself  to  the  people,  as  well  by  the 
sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart  as  by  his  fidelity  in  watching  over  and  protecting  their 
interests.  During  this  session  he  cast  his  vote  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  and  for  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops  to  help  fight  the  battles  for  their  own 
liberty.  Mr.  Phelps  assisted  in  having  the  act  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  and 
other  measures  of  national  importance  carried  through  congress. 

Upon  his  return  to  California,  after  the  adjournment  of  congress  in  1863,  he  found  much 
depression  among  the  union  men,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  made  in  subduing  the 
rebellion.  At  a mass  meeting,  called  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  to  hear  his  views  upon 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  civil  war,  he  made  open  and  frank  avowals  of  his  sentiments 
respecting  the  great  questions  that  divided  the  public  mind ; full  of  hope  and  patriotism  he 
inspired  them  with  new  life  and  courage,  and  gave  assurances  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
peace  and  union.  In  1869  Mr.  Phelps  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  which  position  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  entire  satisfaction  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  this  year  his  first  wife  died,  and  in  the  fall  of  1870,  he  was  married  to  Josephine 
McLean,  of  San  Francisco.  In  1875  he  was  nominated  by  the  republican  party  for  governor, 
but  owing  to  the  division  of  the  party  failed  of  an  election.  Since  that  time  he  has  resided 
upon  his  farm,  of  some  three  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  located  near  Belmont,  in  San  Mateo 
county,  California,  where,  in  addition  to  conducting  a varied  agriculture,  he  owns  an  extensive 
dairy  of  about  two  hundred  cows.  He,  however,  still  takes  an  active  part  and  interest  in 
politics.  Few  men  possess  a more  happy  faculty  of  ingratiating  themselves  into  the  good 
wishes  of  their  fellow  men,  and  few  in  public  life  have  warmer  friends,  or  can  boast  of  a 
popularity  more  deservedly  won. 


MARK  HOPKINS. 


Among  the  adventurous  and  energetic  men  who  came  to  California  immediately  after 
the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  there  arc  few  who  have  done  more  to 
shape  the  destinies  of  the  State  and  develop  its  resources  than  Mark  Hopkins.  Un- 
pretentious and  unassuming  in  manner,  slow  and  deliberate  of  speech,  self-disciplined  against 
indulgence  in  theory  and  speculation,  he  was  not  given  to  the  origination  of  new  schemes  and 
new  ideas.  When  these  were  presented  to  him,  his  mind  grasped  them,  and  he  possessed  the 
judicial  instinct  that  discarded  all  of  the  ornamentation  and  glitter,  stripped  them  of  their  non- 
essentials,  weighed  all  of  the  influences  that  might  add  to  or  detract  from  their  value,  and  his 
conclusions  as  to  their  practical  worth  seemed  imbued  with  the  prescience  of  prophecy. 

The  few  men  of  Sacramento  who  believed  that  the  time  had  passed  for  hoping  and  dream- 
ing for  a railroad  that  would  unite  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  who  were  willing 
to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  its  realization,  did  not  feel  that  the  enterprise  could  take 
practical  shape  without  his  indorsement  and  hearty  concurrence.  It  was  therefore  in  his  office 
that  the  scheme  was  born;  for  not  until  after  all  the  plans  had  passed  through  the  crucible  of 
his  intellect  and  received  his  approval  did  the  building  of  the  road  assume  a practical  shape. 
When  he  consented  to  take  a part  in  the  enterprise  and  become  its  financial  manager,  his  asso- 
ciates felt  that  his  unerring  judgment,  prudent  counsel,  sterling  integrity,  and  unyielding  per- 
severance would  go  far  to  create  success,  if  success  were  possible.  He  lived  to  see  the  road 
completed,  uniting  the  east  and  the  west,  and  held  the  position  of  director  and  its  treasurer 
from  the  day  of  the  organization  of  the  company  until  he  passed  from  earth.  It  is  a part  of 
the  interior  history  of  the  building  and  management  of  this  and  the  other  railroads  with 
which  he  was  connected,  that  in  all  times  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  in  all  questions  of 
debatable  policy,  his  associates  rarely  opposed  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  deliberately 
arrived. 

In  all  the  various  enterprises  with  which  he  was  connected,  during  an  active  and  indus- 
trious life,  his  associates  and  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  a man  of  firm  will  and  strong  passions,  held  under  complete  control  by  reason  and 
philosophical  intellect;  that  neither  word  nor  action  was  dictated  by  passion  or  prejudice,  and 
that  even  where  his  personal  interest  was  involved  he  was  capable  of  discarding  self  and  arriv- 
ing at  conclusions  that  were  unprejudiced,  honest,  and  best.  He  neither  sought  nor  avoided 
the  company  of  the  leading  and  wealthy  men  of  the  country  with  whom  he  was  ncccssarily 
brought  in  contact,  but  was  always  accessible  to  the  poor  and  needy;  to  their  troubles  and 
difficulties  he  would  patiently  listen,  and  it  afforded  him  real  pleasure  to  tell  them  what  was 
best  to  be  done  and  to  relieve  them  in  their  necessities.  He  had  great  fondness  for  animals, 
and  possessed  an  extraordinary'  power  over  them — the  most  vicious  horses  and  crosscst  dogs 
soon  fell  under  his  influences  and  were  glad  to  obey  him. 

Mark  Hopkins  was  descended  from  a long  line  of  active  and  energetic  ancestors  who 
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exerted  a marked  influence  on  the  early  history  of  New  England.  The  family  in  England  was 
Puritan,  and  attached  to  the  cause  of  Cromwell.  John  Hopkins,  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
America,  was  born  at  Coventry,  in  England,  where  the  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light 
is  still  standing.  He  came  to  America  in  1634,  and  the  records  show  he  was  made  a freeman 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1635.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  of  which  town  he  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors.  He  died  in  1654,  leaving  a 
widow,  Jane,  a son,  Stephen,  and  daughter,  Bethia.  Stephen  was  a freeman  of  Hartford  in 
1657.  He  married  Dorcas,  daughter  of  John  Bronson.  Stephen  died  in  October,  1689.  He 
left  six  children:  John,  Stephen,  Ebenezer,  Joseph,  Dorcas,  and  Mary.  Dorcas,  the  wife  of 
Stephen,  died  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1697.  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Stephen,  settled  in  Water-'' 
bury.  Conn.  He  had  eight  children,  of  whom  one  was  Samuel,  who  graduated  in  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1718,  and  was  a clergyman  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  famous  for  his  historical 
memoirs  of  the  Housatonic  Indians;  and  another,  Timothy,  the  fourth  son,  born  November 
16,  1691.  Timothy  married  Mary  Judd  June  25,  1719.  They  had  nine  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  Samuel.  Timothy  was  a justice  of  the  peace  in  Waterbury,  and  from  1727  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  February  5,  1749,  was  frequently  its  representative  in  the  legislature. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  was  born  September  17,  1721.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1741. 
January  13,  1748,  he  married  Joanna  Ingersol,  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  where  he  was  then 
settled  as  a clergyman.  They  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  born  at  Great  Barrington. 
The  eldest  son  was  General  David  Hopkins,  who  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  became  a 
man  of  large  property  and  influence.  His  second  son,  Moses,  born  March  21,  1751,  resided 
in  Great  Barrington  until  his  death,  March  9,  1838.  He  was  a leading  and  influential  citizen 
of  the  town,  was  its  justice  of  the  peace  and  postmaster,  and  held  the  position  of  county 
register  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Dr.  Edwards  A.  Parks 
records  that  “he  was  eminent  for  his  strength  of  mind  and  for  his  sterling  .virtues.” 

Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  the  eminent  divine,  removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
died  December  20,  1803,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  He  was  the  most  powerful  and  influen- 
tial clergyman  in  New  England  during  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  probably  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  mold  and  harden  New  England  life  into  its  peculiar  characteristics. 
He  originated  a system  of  theology  which  intensifies  and  carries  extreme  Calvinism  to  its  ulti- 
mate conclusions,  yet  in  his  private  life  was  the  most  forgiving,  lovable,  and  amiable  of  men — 

“ For  never,  by  faith’s  unreason,  • 

A saintlier  soul  was  tried. 

And  never  the  harsh  old  lesson 
A tenderer  heart  belied.” 

Mrs.  Stowe,  who  has  founded  a novel  on  the  story  of  his  life,  says  he  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  the  first  clergy  man  in  America  who  publicly,  from  the  pulpit,  advocated  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery,  because  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Christ.  His  system  of 
theology  still  bears  his  name. 

Mark  Hopkins,  Sr.,  one  of  the  nine  children  born  to  Moses,  and  father  to  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  at  Great  Barrington,  and,  after  becoming  of  age,  was  engaged  there  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  He  married  Anastasia  Lukins  Kellogg.  In  1806  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Henderson,  N.  Y.  He  arrived  at  Henderson  February  16,  having  been  ten  days  in 
making  a journey  which  can  now  be  accomplished  in  a few  hours.  His  children  were  Au- 
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gustus,  Samuel,  William,  Henrj’,  Mark,  Moses,  and  Ezra.  Mark  Hopkins  was  the  fifth  son, 
and  was  born  in  Henderson  at  eleven  o’clock  A.  M.,  September  i,  1813.  As  has  been  stated, 
his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Anastasia  Lukins  Kellogg,  and  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  his 
grandmother  Hopkins  and  grandmother  Kellogg  were  sisters.  His  more  remote  ancestors  on 
the  female  side  were  of  the  families  of  Whiting,  Otis,  and  Bradford,  names  prominent  in  the 
colonial  history  of  New  England. 

Mark  Hopkins’  education  commenced  in  the  public  schools  at  Henderson,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  the  public  schools  in  Michigan,  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  to  which  place  his  father 
removed  in  1825.  Mark  Hopkins,  Sr.,  died  in  1S28.  After  his  father’s  death,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
■-at  the  age  of  sixteen,  left  his  home  to  commence  with  the  world  the  battle  of  life.  He 
removed  to  Reynolds’  Basin,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  and  became  the  junior  clerk  in  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  Hayward  & Rawson.  After  two  years  this  firm  dissolved,  and  Rawson,  tak- 
ing Mark  with  him,  removed  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  business. 
In  a few  years  Mr.  Hopkins  left  Rawson  and  went  into  partnership,  the  firm  name  being  Hop- 
kins & Hughes.  After  two  years  the  firm  of  Hopkins  & Hughes  dissolved  and  Mr.  Hopkins 
commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Lockport,  in  the  office  of  his  brother  Henr>'.  His  law  studies 
were  pursued  from  1837  to  1839.  Hopkins  always  expressed  the  highest  esteem  for  the 

ability  and  attainments  of  his  brother  Henry,  whose  memory-  he  revered,  and  frequently 
acknowledged  that  his  brother’s  counsel  and  advice,  and  the  severe  and  exact  legal  training 
he  received  in  his  office,  had  been  beneficial  to  him  through  life.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  exact  and  critical  analysis  which  Mr.  Hopkins  gave  to  ever>'  subject  brought  to  his  inves- 
tigation, and  that  logical  habit  of  mind  which  caused  him  to  give  due  x-aluc  to  all  the  influ- 
ences affecting  it,  were  in  part  due  to  the  legal  training  given  him  by  his  brother  Henry. 
While  at  Lockport,  in  the  study  of  law,  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  matters,  and,  consid- 
ering his  age,  was  quite  prominent.  He  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  much  interested  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  became  a major  and  brigade  inspector  in  the  State  militia.  While  in  the  office 
of  his  brother  Henr>%  he  became  acquainted  with  a Mr.  Williams,  who  had  in\-ented  and 
owned  a new  improvement  in  plows.  He  joined  Mr.  Williams  in  the  enterprise  of  manufac- 
turing and  selling  these  plows,  and  during  the  next  two  years  traveled  through  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Ohio,  disposing  of  large  numbers,  frequently  receiving  payment  in  horses,  of 
which  he  was  an  excellent  judge,  which  were  sold  at  a profit  in  Lockport  and  vicinity.  His 
venture  with  Williams  appears  to  have  been  profitable.  After  closing  up  his  business  with 
Williams,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  went  first  as  clerk  or  book-keeper  in  the  com- 
mission house  of  James  Rowland  & Co.  There  were  several  partners  in  the  firm.  After  a few 
years  some  had  retired  and  the  interests  of  others  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Rowland,  who  soon 
intrusted  the  entire  control  of  the  business  to  Mr.  Hopkins. 

When  the  news  was  confirmed  that  gold  had  been  found  in  the  beds  of  the  ri\-ers,  and 
placers  of  California,  he  determined  to  leave  for  the  new  El  Dorado.  He  was  now  thirty-fi^-e 
years  of  age  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health;  his  weight  about  one  hundred  and  si.xty 
pounds,  and  his  height  five  feet  ten  and  one  half  inches.  His  habits  had  alwa>*s  been  regular, 
and  his  constitution  was  unimpaired.  In  appearance  he  did  not  look  like  an  athlete,  but  he 
was  compactly  built,  graceful  in  his  carriage  and  movements,  and  capable  of  so  great  endur- 
ance that  he  felt  willing  to  ta.x  himself  with  an  amount  of  mental  and  physical  labor  from 
which  stronger  men  would  shrink. 
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Having  closed  his  business  relations  with  Mr.  Rowland,  he  took  passage  on  the  ship 
Pacific,  commanded  by  Captain  Tibbets,  for  San  Francisco  via  Cape  Horn.  The  Pacific  left 
New  York  January  22,  1849,  after  an  eventful  voyage  arrived  at  San  Francisco  August  5, 

1 849.  The  Pacific  had  about  ninety  other  cabin  passengers,  principally  young  men  of  ages 
from  twenty-two  to  thirty  years.  The  cargo  consisted  of  merchandise  and  provisions  for-sale 
in  San  Francisco.  On  paying  for  their  tickets  the  cabin  passengers  were  given  an  agreement 
which  provided  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  provisions  of  the  same  kinds  as  those  used 
at  the  captain’s  table.  The  ship  had  but  left  the  land  when  they  found  the  captain  to  be  an 
overbearing  and  brutal  tyrant,  who  abused  his  crew  and  imposed  upon  all  within  his  control. 
Instead  of  the  varied  and  wholesome  food  promised  his  cabin  passengers,  they  were  fed  upon 
an  almost  unvarying  diet  of  salt  meat,  beans,  and  hard  bread,  his  own  table  being  supplied 
with  the  more  wholesome  varieties  of  food  that  had  been  placed  on  board  for  the  use  of  the 
passengers.  Meetings  were  called  and  a committee  appointed  to  represent  the  grievance  to 
Captain  Tibbets.  He  treated  the  committee  with  disrespect,  and  refused  to  make  any  change. 
This  nearly  led  to  a mutiny,  a majority  of  the  passengers  being  in  favor  of  imprisoning  Cap- 
tain Tibbets  and  taking  charge  of  the  ship.  This  was  prevented  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  who,  know- 
ing the  law,  convinced  them  that  any  such  attempt  would  get  them  into  serious  trouble 
whenever  they  reached  a port  having  an  American  consul,  and  probably  end  in  a trial  and 
perhaps  imprisonment.  He  advised  organization  and  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  go 
before  the  American  consul  at  the  first  port  they  reached  and  make  an  effort  to  have  the  cap- 
tain removed.  His  advice  was  taken,  and  on  arrival  at  Rio  Janeiro  they  proved  the  brutal 
treatment  of  Captain  Tibbets  and  his  violation  of  his  contract,  and  he  was  deposed  and  Cap- 
tain Easterbrook  appointed  in  his  place.  Under  Captain  Easterbrook  the  voyage  was  com- 
pleted without  further  difficulty. 

Among  the  fellow-passengers  of  Mr.  Hopkins  on  the  Pacific  may  be  mentioned  J.  Ross 
Brown,  Dr.  J.  B.  D.  Stillman,  E.  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  Arthur  M.  Ebbets,  and  M.  K.  Maston,  all  of 
whom  have  been  prominent  in  the  history  of  California.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  always  pleased  to 
say,  that  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  no  passenger  on  the  Pacific  who  did  not  become  a 
respectable  and  useful  citizen. 

He  remained  in  San  Erancisco  until  October  5,  1849,  when,  with  five  of  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers, he  bought  a large  boat,  loaded  it  with  supplies,  and  started  up  the  Sacramento  river, 
intending  to  reach  the  mines  on  its  headwaters  and  find  a place  where  they  could  reside  during 
the  winter.  It  took  them  more  than  three  weeks  to  reach  the  mouth  of  Cottonwood  creek  in 
Shasta- county,  a point  to  which  no  boat  had  ever  before  ascended.  Here,  meeting  with  Cap- 
tain Haines,  an  acquaintance,  who  gave  them  unfavorable  news,  they  exchanged  their  boat  for 
two  wagons  and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  returned  to  Sacramento.  They  frequently  suffered 
for  food  on  the  return  trip,  at  one  time  being  compelled  to  subsist  on  the  marrow  from  the 
bones  of  a dead  ox  which  they  found  on  the  road.  Upon  arriving  at  Sacramento,  the  boat 
company  dissolved.  Mr.  Hopkins  purchased  a wagon  and  oxen,  and  with  it  hauled  supplies 
from  Sacramento  to  Placerville.  After  finding  what  supplies  were  most  in  demand  in  the 
mines,  he  purchased  and  hauled  his  own  merchandise  to  Placerville  and  the  adjoining  mining 
villages.  During  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  he  remained  in  Placerville  selling  his  merchandise. 
In  the  spring  of  1850  he  continued  in  the  same  business  until  July  i,  when  he  went  into  part- 
nership, at  Sacramento,  on  J street  near  Sixth,  in  the  grocery  business,  with  his  fellow-pas- 
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sengcr,  E.  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  the  firm  name  being  Hopkins  & Miller.  The  firm  cliil  .a  large 
wholesale  business  and  was  successful.  The  partners  made  many  investments  in  real  estate, 
on  which  they  erected  stores,  for  which  they  received  large  rents.  In  1S51  Mr.  Hopkins  made 
a visit  to  New  York,  purchasing  supplies  for  the  firm,  which  were  shipped  around  Cape  Horn. 
In  the  spring  of  1852  they  removed  their  store  to  a brick  building  they  had  erected  on  K 
street.  In  the  great  fire  of  November  2,  1852,  which  left  Sacramento  a bed  of  ashes,  their 
store  and  merchandise  were  consumed,  as  also  every  other  building  they  owned. 

Hopkins  & Miller  had  agreed  when  forming  partnership  that  they  would  never  buy  on 
credit,  and  that  they  would  obey  the  injunction  to  “owe  no  man  anything.”  They  were  thus 
enabled  to  build  another  store  and  purchase  a new  stock  of  merchandise.  They  continued  in 
the  business  until  1854,  when  they  dissolved,  Mr.  Miller  purchasing  Mr.  Hopkins’  interest  in 
the  firm  property.  During  this  year  Mr.  Hopkins  again  returned  to  New  York,  and  while 
there,  on  September  20,  was  married,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  to  his  cousin,  Mary  Frances  Sher- 
wood. In  1855  he  went  into  partnership,  in  the  iron  and  hardware  business,  at  54  K street, 
Sacramento,  with  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  the  firm  name  being  Huntington  & Hopkins.  Pur- 
suing the  system  of  not  buying  on  credit,  the  firm  became  very  prosperous,  and  did  probably 
a more  extensive  business  in  their  line  than  any  other  house  in  California. 

Both  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Huntington  exercised  a large  influence  in  Sacramento.  They 
were  always  prominent  in  public  matters,  where  the  interests  of  the  city  or  the  promotion  of 
its  business  were  involved.  Mr.  Hopkins  never  held  or  aspired  to  any  public  office.  During 
one  year,  when  by  floods  and  fires  the  finances  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  became  involved,  he 
consented  to  be  elected  as  one  of  the  City  Council.  He  gave  all  his  energies  to  his  duties, 
and  did  much  to  inaugurate  reform  and  to  reduce  the  public  expenses. 

In  politics  he  was  then  known  as  a Freesoiler,  always  earnest  and  quietly  active.  He 
inherited  a hatred  of  slavery,  and  his  mind  revolted  at  its  innate  injustice.  On  this  subject  his 
views  were  in  accord  with  those  of  his  great-grandfather,  Samuel,  the  divine,  who,  on  the 
seventh  of  March,  1789,  in  reply  to  a letter  from  IMoses  Brown,  asking  his  assistance  in  forming 
a society  to  promote  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  replied:  “I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  it  ought  to  promote  .the  freedom  of  those  now  in 
slavery,  and  to  assist  those  who  are  free,  as  far  as  it  may  be,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  free  men  and  the  comforts  of  life.”  In  their  political  views  the  partners  were  in 
accord;  both  believed  that  the  future  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  country  were  to  be  pro- 
moted by  devoting  all  new  territory  to  freedom,  and  that  slavery,  where  it  existed  under  the 
constitution,  was  an  evil  to  the  white  man  and  an  injustice  to  the  black.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  so 
impressed  with  the  wrongs  of  slavery  and  its  demoralizing  influence  on  the  negroes,  that  he 
had  the  utmost  charity  for  their  failings  and  wrong  actions.  He  was  always  the  friend  of  col- 
ored men,  gave  to  them  largely  in  charity,  was  never  appealed  to  in  \-ain  in  aid  of  their 
churches  and  schools,  and  was  kind  and  forgiving  to  their  frailties. 

When  the  South  made  its  demands  and  claimed  the  right  to  devote  the  territories  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  to  slavery,  and  the  whole  North  became  alarmed — not  so  much  at  the  innate 
injustice  of  slavery  as  in  the  danger  to  free  labor— it  was  but  natural  that  the  Freesoil  men  of 
Sacramento  should  meet  for  organization  and  discussion.  At  this  time— 1S56  to  1S58 — the 
party  was  so  small  in  Sacramento  that  its  leaders  found  ample  space  for  their  purposes  in 
the  office  of  Huntington  & Hopkins.  Here  was  subscribed  the  capital  to  start  and  support  the 
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first  Republican  paper  in  California,  edited  by  Cornelius  Cole,  afterwards  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  California.  Here  were  gathered,  after  business  hours,  almost  nightly,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, the  first  Republican  Governor  of  California  and  President  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
from  its  organization  to  the  present  time;  Charles  Crocker,  President  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad;  E.  B.  Crocker,  afterwards  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State,  and  the  first  attorney 
of  the  railroad;  C.  P.  Huntington,  Vice-President  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad;  Mark  Hop- 
kins, its  Treasurer,  from  the  commencement  to  the  date  of  his  death,  and  a few  others  who 
have  become  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Here  were  discussed  all  the  questions  of 
governmental  policy  and  social  science  which  interest  men  of  enlarged  views  and  of  philo- 
sophical minds  who  have  gained  confidence  in  their  own  powers  by  a successful  struggle  with 
the  world. 

At  this  time  the  desire  for  an  overland  railroad  was  universal  in  California.  All  thought- 
ful men  felt  that  its  iron  bands  would  do  much  to  unite  and  keep  firm  to  the  Union  the  eastern 
and  western  States,  and  add  largely  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  whole  country.  Of 
course,  at  these  meetings  the  necessities  for  a Pacific  railroad  were  largely  discussed.  It  is 
remembered  that  in  these  discussions  Mr.  Hopkins  was  an  earnest  and  attentive  listener,  but 
rarely  expressed  his  own  views  until  after  the  others  had  closed,  when,  in  his  quiet,  serious, 
and  effective  style,  he  would  review  the  arguments  and  state  the  conclusions  of  his  own  mind 
with  such  logical  clearness  that  he  rarely  failed  to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  correctness  of 
his  views.  He  had  the  rare  mental  power  of  grasping  the  vital  and  material  points  of  a com- 
plicated and  intricate  subject  and  of  intuitively  discarding  all  that  was  surplusage  or  simply 
ornamental.  He  had  also  the  power  of  judging  with  exactness  the  weight  to  be  given  to  con- 
flicting views.  While  by  nature  kindly  and  sympathetic,  when  called  upon  to  exercise  his 
judgment  he  seemed  to  reduce  every  faculty  and  all  feeling  to  perfect  control.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  power  he  was  an  exemplification  of  the  apothegm  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  says: 
“The  correctness  of  judgment  formed  depends,  if  not  on  the  absence  of  emotion,  still  in  that 
balance  of  emotions  which  negatives  the  excess  of  any  one.”  As  he  could  state  or  write  his 
views  and  conclusions  with  more  than  ordinary  judicial  clearness  and  exactness,  it  is  not  strange 
that  those  with  whom  he  was  daily  brought  in  contact  considered  his  judgment  as  almost 
infallible. 

The  world  acknowledges  the  bold,  sagacious,  and  far-reaching  enterprise,  the  courage  that 
removes  or- surmounts  obstacles,  the  self-reliance,  and  the  earnest  and  persistent  energy  pos- 
sessed by  Leland  Stanford,  C.  P.  Huntington,  Charles  Crocker,  and  E.  B.  Crocker,  his  part- 
ners and  associates  in  originating  the  enterprise  and  in  building  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
Each  possessed  in  a marked  degree  those  mental  characteristics  and  qualities  by  which  some 
men  are  enabled  to  create  opportunity  and  control  circumstances;  yet,  in  the  inception  of  the 
building  of  the  road,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  unless  Mark  Hopkins  had  approv'ed  the  scheme  and 
agreed  to  give  to  the  work  his  earnest  assistance,  not  only  financially  but  mentally,  it  would  not 
probably  have  been  built  by  its  present  owners.  It  is  also  proper  to  add  that  in  all  the  vast 
enterprises  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  him  and  his  associates,  none  were  entered  upon 
until  they  had  passed  through  the  crucible  of  his  mind  and  met  the  approval  of  his  judgment. 
It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  idea  of  building  the  overland  railroad  did  not  originate  with  Mr. 
Hopkins.  As  has  been  stated,  he  was  not  given  to  the  origination  of  new  enterprises.  The 
peculiar  mental  qualities  which  eminently  fitted  him  to  weigh  and  estimate  at  their  true  value 
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the  plans  of  others,  made  him  cautious  about  presenting  any  that  may  have  originated  in  his 
own  mind.  The  desire  for  a railroad  was  universal  in  California.  The  first  person  who 
attempted  to  make  it  practical  was  Theodore  D.  Judah,  a civil  engineer.  Judah  made  some 
surveys,  and  appealed  to  the  wealthy  men  of  San  Francisco  for  assistance.  They  refused. 
He  then  applied  to  the  wealthiest  men  of  Sacramento  with  the  same  result.  At  this  time  he 
was  boarding  at  the  Brannan  House,  in  Sacramento,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  James 
C.  Bailey,  a jeweler  of  that  city.  Mr.  Bailey  became  interested  in  his  struggles  and  disap- 
pointments, and  called  upon  Leland  Stanford  and  asked  him  to  listen  to  Judah’s  plans  and 
aspirations.  Mr.  Stanford  promised  to  give  the  subject  attention,  and  called  upon  C.  P. 
Huntington,  and  made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Huntington  by  which  they  were  to  meet  at 
Mr.  Stanford’s  residence,  which  was  then  on  Second  street,  that  evening,  and  there  discuss 
whether  they  were  willing  to  invest  all  they  had  in  the  enterprise  of  building  the  road,  if 
Judah’s  plans  seemed  feasible.  They  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and,  to  prevent  interruption, 
locked  themselves  in  an  upper  room.  The  discussion  lasted  until  midnight,  with  the  result 
that  Judah  was  sent  for.  At  this  meeting  in  the  upper  chamber  originated  the  plan  which 
made  practical  the  building  of  a railroad  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  story  of  the  building  of  the  railroad,  to  which  Mr.  Hopkins  devoted  his  great  nat- 
ural powers,  his  matured  intellect,  and  the  best  years  of  an  earnest,  active  life,  is  well  told  by 
Charles  Nordhoff,  in  his  work  on  California.  He  says: 

“You  enter  California  by  one  of  the  most  notable  and  remarkable  objects  it  contains — I mean  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad.  All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  great  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel;  and  travelers  tell  us 
perpetually  of  sights  and  public  works  in  Europe;  but  if  the  Americans  were  not  the  most  modest  people 
in  the  world,  they  would  before  this  have  made  more  famous  than  any  European  public  work  the  magnifi- 
cent and  daring  piece  of  engineering  by  whose  help  you  roll  speedily  and  luxuriously  across  the  Sierra 
Nevada  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco.  You  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  at  Ogden,  at  a 
level  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  locomotive  draws  your  train  over  many 
miles  of  an  alkali  desert,  in  parts  of  which  water  had  to  be  drawn  forty  miles  for  the  men  who  built  the 
road;  up  the  Sierra  to  a height  of  seven  thousand  and  seventeen  feet,  where  the  snow  lay  sixty  feet  deep 
one  winter  while  the  road  was  building,  and  where  they  actually  dug  tunnels  through  the  snow  and  ice  to 
work  on  the  road-bed;  down  from  the  summit  around  cliffs,  along  the  edge  of  precipices,  through  miles 
of  snow-sheds,  through  tunnels  and  deep  rock-cuts,  across  chasms  where  you  shudder  as  you  look  down 
into  the  rushing  torrent  far  below;  and  all  this,  until  you  reach  the  plain  of  the  Sacramento,  through  a 
country  even  yet  almost  uninhabited,  believed  ten  years  ago  to  be  uninhabitable,  presenting  at  every  step 
the  most  tremendous  difficulties  to  the  engineer  as  well  as  to  the  capitalist. 

“Everybody  knows  what  is  the  common  fate  in  this  country  of  railroad  projectors.  A few  sanguine 
and  public-spirited  men  procure  a charter,  make  up  a company,  subscribe  for  the  stock,  drag  all  their 
friends  in,  get  the  preliminary  surveys  made,  begin  the  work — and  then  break  down;  and  two  or  three 
capitalists,  who  have  been  quietly  waiting  for  this  foreseen  conclusion — foreseen  by  them,  I mean — there- 
upon step  in,  buy  the  valuable  wreck  for  a song,  and  build  and  run  and  own  the  road.  This  is  a busi- 
ness in  itself.  Dozens  of  men  have  made  millions  apiece  by  this  process,  which  is  perfectly  legitimate; 
for,  as  the  French  say,  ‘in  order  to  succeed  you  must  be  successful:’  or,  as  we  say  in  this  country,  ‘to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils.’  Now  the  projectors  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  completed  it,  and  to- 
day control  and  manage  it;  they  did  not  let  it  slip  out  of  their  fingers;  and  what  is  more,  being  only 
merchants,  totally  inexperienced  in  railroad  building  and  railroad  managing,  they  did  their  work  so  well 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  engineers,  their  road  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  built  and 
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equipped  and  best  managed  in  the  United  States.  Their  bonds  sell  in  Europe  but  little  if  any  below 
United  States  government  bonds,  and  their  credit  as  a company  in  London,  Frankfort,  and  Paris,  is  as 
high  as  that  of  the  government  itself.  Moreover,  you  are  to  remember  that  these  five  Sacramento  mer- 
chants, who  undertook  to  build  a railroad  through  eight  hundred  miles  of  an  almost  uninhabited  country, 
over  mountains  and  across  alkali  desert,  were  totally  unknown  to  the  great  money  world;  that  their 
project  was  pronounced  impracticable  by  engineers  of  reputation,  testifying  before  legislative  committees; 
that  it  was  opposed  and  ridiculed  at  every  step  by  the  moneyed  men  of  San  Francisco;  that  even  in  their 
own  neighborhood  they  were  thought  sure  to  fail;  and  the  ‘Dutch  Flat  Swindle,’  as  their  project  was 
called,  was  caricatured,  written  down  in  pamphlets,  abused  in  newspapers,  spoken  against  by  politicians, 
denounced  by  capitalists,  and  for  a long  time  held  in  such  ill-repute  that  it  was  more  than  a banker’s 
character  for  prudence  was  worth  to  connect  himself  with  it,  even  by  subscribing  for  its  stock. 

“Nor  was  this  all.  Not  only  had  credit  to  be  created  for  the  enterprise  against  all  these  difiiculties, 
but  when  money  was  raised,  the  material  for  the  road — ^the  iron,  the  spikes,  the  tools  to  dig,  the  powder 
to  blast,  the  locomotives,  the  cars,  the  machinery,  everything — had  to  be  shipped  from  New  York  around 
Cape  Horn,  to  make  an  expensive  and  hazardous  eight  months’  voyage,  before  it  could  be  landed  in  San 
Francisco,  and  then  had  to  be  reshipped  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  Sacramento  by  water.  Not  a 
foot  of  iron  was  laid  on  the  road  on  all  of  the  eight  hundred  miles  to  Ogden,  not  a spike  was  driven,  not 
a dirt  car  was  moved,  nor  a powder-blast  set  off,  that  was  not  first  brought  around  Cape  Horn;  and  at 
every  step  of  its  progress  the  work  depended  upon  the  promptness  with  which  all  this  material  was 
shipped  for  a sea-voyage  of  thousands  of  miles  around  Cape  Horn.  Men,  too,  as  well  as  material,  had  to 
be  obtained  from  a great  distance.  California,  thinly  populated,  with  wages  very  high  at  that  time,  could 
not  supply  the  force  needed.  Laborers  were  obtained  from  New  York,  from  the  lower  countr}-,  and 
finally,  ten  thousand  Chinese  were  brought  over  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  their  patient  toil  completed  the 
work. 

“In  1850-51  a wagon  road  was  the  most  that  was  hoped  for;  and  to  this  everybody  subscribed  as  he 
was  able.  Then  came  the  telegraph;  and  in  that  all  public-spirited  men  took  stock,  or  to  it  they  gave 
outright  what  they  could  spare.  Meantime,  year  after  year,  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  appeared  in  Con- 
gress, was  discussed,  and  laid  over.  The  ‘snow-capped  Sierras’  were  the  bugbear  of  Senators;  but 
Republicans  in  California  thought  they  saw  in  this  only  a pretense  when  they  heard  Democratic  poli- 
ticians proposing  to  divide  the  State  into  two,  and  make  two  Pacific  railroads — one  for  the  North  and  one 
for  the  South. 

“Finally  there  came,  to  build  the  little  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad,  one  Judah,  an  engineer,  who, 
many  people  thought,  was  Pacific  Railroad  crazy.  He  begged  some  money  among  the  most  sanguine 
railroad  men,  and  made  a reconnoissance  of  two  or  three  gaps  in  the  Sierra.  After  some  lime  he  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  discovered  what  everybody  wished  for — a possible  passage  for  a railroad.  By  way  of 
Dutch  Flat,  he  asserted,  there  was  a long,  easy  ascent,  practicable  for  a road.  Judah,  sanguine  and  rest- 
less, personally  solicited  subscriptions  from  the  people  of  Dutch  Flat,  Auburn,  Grass  Valley,  and  Sacra- 
mento, to  help  him  to-make  a more  thorough  exploration.  Public  meetings  were  held,  and  men  gave, 
according  to  their  means,  ten,  fifty,  a hundred  dollars  for  this  object.  A law  of  the  State,  which  made 
every  stockholder  individually  liable  for  the  debts  of  a company,  made  people  cautious  about  subscribing 
to  new  projects,  and  Judah  got  his  support  chiefly  in  gifts;  and  among  his  leading  supporters  in  this  way 
were  the  five  merchants  I have  named. 

“About  this  time  came  the  rumble  of  war,  and  the  San  Francisco  capitalists,  mostly  at  that  time 
southern  men,  would  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  scheme,  and  once  more  it  seemed  to  be 
crushed.  Working  under  the  State  laws,  which  provided  that  before  a company  could  have  a charter 
one  thousand  dollars  must  be  paid  in  for  every  mile  of  its  proposed  road,  it  was  not  easy  to  raise  the  cap- 
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ital — about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars — needed  to  obtain  a charter;  and  yet  affairs  had 
now  come  to  such  a pass  that  it  was  no  longer  worth  while,  or  even  possible,  to  go  on  without  organiza- 
tion. Sacramento  was  canvassed,  but  with  too  little  success;  San  Francisco  had  buttoned  up  its  pockets; 
and  at  last  Huntington,  who  had  refused  to  give  any  more  money  for  mere  reconnoissances,  proposed  to 
half  a dozen  others  to  undertake  the  enterprise  among  themselves  of  making  a regular  and  careful  sun'cy. 
‘I’ll  be  one  of  ten,  or  one  of  eight,  to  bear  the  whole  expense,  if  Hopkins  will  consent,'  he  said,  at 
a meeting  called  at  Governor  Stanford’s  house;  and  thus  the  great  work  was  at  last  begun,  seven  men 
binding  themselves  in  a compact  for  three  years  to  pay  all  needful  expenses  of  a thorough  survey  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  Of  these  seven,  one,  Judah,  had  no  means,  and  shortly  afterward  died,  and  another 
presently  dropped  out.  There  were  a few  outside  subscriptions;  but  it  is  curious  to  remember  that  when 
a prominent  banker,  friendly  to  the  project,  and  having  faith  in  it,  was  asked  to  take  some  stock,  he 
declined  on  the  plea  that  the  credit  of  his  bank  would  suffer  if  he  were  known  to  be  connected  with  so 
wild  a scheme. 

“Affairs  now  began  to  look,  to  the  prudent  hardware  dealers  at  No.  54  K street,  as  though  they  were 
likely  to  have  more  railroad  presently  than  would  be  good  for  the  hardware  business.  While  the  explorations 
and  surveys  were  going  on  during  the  winter  of  1860-61,  and  while  a Pacific  Railroad  Bill  was  getting 
drawn  in  Congress,  business  details  began  to  be  e.xamined;  and  at  54  K street  they  asked  themselves  why 
it  was  that  so  few  railroads  in  this  country  had  been  successful  in  first  hands.  The  answer  was,  that  they 
were  not  prudently  and  economically  managed  in  the  beginning;  and  second,  that  American  railroads  are 
built  largely  on  credit;  thus  it  almost  always  happens  that  the  interest  account  begins  to  run  before  the 
road  can  earn  money;  and  to  pay  interest  when  no  business  is  done  would  ruin  almost  any  undertaking, 
even  the  hardware  business,  thought  these  shrewd  merchants. 

“ Huntington  was,  after  consultation,  sent  to  Washington,  strictly  enjoined  to  see  that  in  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Bill  it  should  be  provided  that  the  company  should  pay  no  interest  on  the  bonds  it  received  of 
the  government  for  at  least  ten  years;  and  if  this  condition  was  refused,  to  abandon  the  whole  matter, 
and  sell  the  wreck  for  what  it  would  bring.  Another  and  more  notable  thing  these  five  men  did.  When 
they  sent  Huntington  to  Washington,  they  gave  him  a power  of  attorney,  authorizing  him  to  do  for  them 
and  in  their  name  anything  whatever — to  buy,  sell,  bargain,  convey,  borrow,  or  lend,  without  any  if  or  but, 
let  or  hindrance  whatever,  e.xcept  that  he  should  fare  alike  with  them  in  all  that  concerned  their  great 
project.  It  is  not  often  that  five  middle-aged  business  men  are  found  to  place  such  entire  confidence  in 
each  other  as  this;  but  it  was  vital  to  their  success  that  they  should  feel  and  act  just  thus.  At  last,  one 
day,  Huntington  telegraphed  from  Washington:  ‘The  bill  has  passed,  and  we  have  drawn  the  elephant.’ 
Thereupon  the  company  accepted  the  conditions,  and  opened  books  for  stock  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  eight  and  one  half  millions  to  carrj'  the  road  to  the  State  line.  The  beginning  was  not  hopeful.  The 
rich  men  of  San  Francisco  did  not  subscribe  a cent.  One  man  in  Nevada  took  one  share.  Others  else- 
where took  five  one-hundred-dollar  shares  more.  Six  hundred  dollars  in  all  were  subscribed  at  the  first 
rush  to  build  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad ! Later,  mechanics,  working-women,  and  others  in  Sacramento 
and  other  small  towns — homesick  people  who  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  Atlantic  States  without  the  perils 
of  the  sea,  it  was  said — took  up  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares  more.  It  was  a long  time  before  more 
than  a million  and  a half  of  stock  was  taken. 

“ jMeantime,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  a considerable  traffic  had  sprung  up  between  Nevada  and  Sac- 
ramento. This  was  done  over  the  Placen  ille  turnpike;  and  Mark  Hopkins  took  pains  to  ascertain  the 
amount  and  value  of  this  commerce,  which  the  Pacific  Railroad  would  do,  of  course,  as  soon  as  it  was 
sufficiently  completed.  He  caused  the  number  of  teams  on  the  turnpike  and  the  number  of  passengers 
to  be  counted;  and  this  gave  a certain  promise  of  local  business.  Next  it  was  necessary  to  cause  well- 
known  bankers  to  certify  to  the  world  the  good  standing  and  pecuniaiy  respionsibility  of  the  principal 
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subscribers  to  the  stock.  The  California  Legislature  then  merged  the  State  charter  in  the  Federal  charter; 
all  the  statutes  of  the  State  bearing  upon  the  company  were  gathered  together;  and  thus  armed  with  facts 
and  credentials,  Huntington  went  to  New  York — to  raise  a great  many  millions  of  dollars.  He  was 
promptly  told  by  capitalists  that  the  bonds  of  the  company  had  no  value  in  their  eyes  until  some  part  of 
the  road  had  been  built.  The  government  bonds,  of  course,  were  not  to  be  given  until  a certain  part  of 
the  road  was  completed.  The  stock  subscriptions  came  in  too  slowly  for  practical  purposes.  Hunting- 
ton,  courageous,  full  of  resources,  and  of  faith  in  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  announced  that  he  would 
not  sell  his  bonds  except  for  money,  and  that  he  would  not  sell  any  unless  a million  and  a half  were  taken: 
and  finally,  when  that  amount  was  bid  for,  he  called  all  the  bidders  together,  explained  in  detail  the  full 
importance  and  value  of  the  enterprise,  and  thereupon  the  bonds  were  taken,  on  the  condition  that  Hun- 
tington, and  his  four  partners — Hopkins,  Stanford,  and  the  two  Crockers — should  make  themselves  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  money  received,  until  the  bonds  could  be  exchanged  for  government  bonds. 
Huntington  did  not  hesitate  a moment  to  pledge  his  own  moderate  fortune  and  those  of  his  associates  to 
this  effect.  These  bonds  built  thirty-one  miles  of  the  road — the  easiest  part  of  it,  fortunately. 

“And  now  came  the  severest  test  of  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  men  at  54  K street.  Eleven 
months  passed  over  before  they  could  get  the  government  bonds  for  the  completed  and  accepted  part  of 
the  line;  these  bonds  in  the  mean  time  had  gone  down  from  one  and  a half  per  cent,  premium  in  gold, 
where  they  stood  when  the  charter  was  accepted,  to  thirty-nine  cents  for  the  dollar.  Railroad  iron  in  the 
same  period  went  up  from  fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton.  All  other  mate- 
rials, locomotives,  etc.,  rose  in  the  same  proportion;  insurance  for  the  eight  or  nine  months’  voyage  around 
Cape  Horn,  which  every  pound  of  the  material  of  the  road-bed  and  running  stock  had  to  make,  rose  from 
two  and  a half  to  ten  per  cent.;  freights  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  dollars  per  ton.  Intent  on  keeping 
down  their  interest  account,  the  five  men  at  54  K street  asked  the  State  to  pay  for  twenty  years  the  interest 
on  a million  and  a half  of  bonds,  in  exchange  for  which  they  gave  a valuable  granite  quarry,  guaranteed 
free  transportation  of  all  stone  from  it  for  the  public  buildings  of  the  State,  and  also  free  transportation 
over  their  line  of  all  State  troops,  criminals,  lunatics,  and  paupers.  This  was  done.  Then  Sacramento 
and  some  of  the  counties  were  asked  to  exchange  their  bonds  for  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  this  was 
done  by  a popular  vote.  But  most  of  these  contracts  had  to  be  enforced  afterward  in  the  courts,  the 
Democratic  financial  ring  opposing  every  step.  IMeantime,  the  money  was  used  up.  The  business  was 
from  the  first  kept  rigidly  under  control;  ever}' contract  was  made  terminable  at  the  option  of  the  com- 
pany; every  hand  employed  was  paid  off  monthly;  and  in  reading  over  some  old  contracts  I came  upon 
a clause  specially  obliging  the  contractors  to  keep  liquor  out  of  the  camps.  When  Huntington,  after  long 
and  trying  labors  in  New  York,  returned  to  Sacramento,  he  found  the  treasure-chest  .so  low  that  it  was 
necessary  to  diminish  the  laboring  force,  or  at  once  raise  more  means.  ‘ Huntington  & Hopkins,’  said 
he,  ‘can,  out  of  their  own  means,  pay  five  hundred  men  during  a year;  how  many  can  each  of  you  keep 
on  the  line The  five  men  agreed  in  council,  at  54  K street,  that  out  of  their  own  private  fortunes  they 
would  maintain  and  pay  eight  hundred  men  during  a year  on  the  road.  That  resolution  ended  their 
troubles.  Before  the  year  was  over  they  had  received  their  government  bonds.  They  still  had  the  worst 
and  most  costly  part  of  the  line  to  build;  they  still  had  to  transport  all  their  material  around  Cape  Horn; 
they  had  many  trials,  difficulties,  and  obstacles  before  them,  for  nearly  four  years  were  consumed  in  cross- 
ing the  Sierra;  they  had  to  encounter  lawsuits,  opposition,  ridicule,  evil  prophecies,  losses;  had  to  organize 
a vast  laboring  force,  drill  long  tunnels,  shovel  away  in  one  spring  sixty  feet  of  snow  over  seven  miles  of 
the  line,  merely  to  get  at  the  road-bed;  had  to  set  up  saw-mills  by  the  dozen  in  the  mountains  to  saw  ties; 
haul  half  a dozen  locomotives  and  twenty  tons  of  iron  Uventy-six  miles  over  the  mountains  by  ox  teams; 
haul  water  forty  and  wood  twenty  miles  for  the  construction  trains  on  the  alkali  plains;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  brave  resolution  was  the  turning  point  in  their  enterprise.  Surely  there  is  something  admirable 
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in  the  courage  of  five  country  merchants,  ignorant  of  railroad  building,  and  unknown  to  the  world, 
assuming  such  a load  as  the  support  of  eight  hundred  men  for  a year  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  an 
enterprise,  in  the  success  of  which,  in  their  hands,  very  few  of  their  own  friends  believed.  The  secret 
of  their  success  was  that  these  five  country  merchants  meant  in  good  faith  to  build  a railroad.  They  did 
not  expect  to  get  money  out  of  an  enterprise  before  they  had  put  money  of  their  own  into  it.  They  man- 
aged all  of  the  details  as  carefully  and  prudently  as  they  were  accustomed  to  manage  the  hardware  or  diy- 
goods  business.  They  were  honest  men.” 

When  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed,  the  work  of  Mr.  Hopkins  and  his 
associates  had  only  commenced.  They  built  and  purchased  branch  roads  as  feeders  to  the 
Central  Pacific;  they  also  built  others  to  develop  the  resources  of  California,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  they  had  half  completed  another  overland  road  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  magnitude  of  the  enterprises  to  which,  for  so  many  years,  all  his  energies 
and  his  great  intellect  had  been  unceasingly  devoted,  can  best  be  stated  by  naming  the  rail- 
roads they  owned  and  managed  on  the  day  he  went  to  his  rest: 


Miles. 

Central  Pacific,  San  Francisco  to  Ogden 883.00 

California  and  Oregon,  Roseville  to  Redding 151.60 

Visalia  Division,  Lathrop  to  Goshen 146.08 

San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Alameda 14.68 

Niles  to  San  Jose i7-54 

Southern  Pacific,  Pluron  to  Yuma 529.90 

Los  Angeles  to  Wilmington 22.30 

Florence  to  Santa  Ana 27.82 

Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica 18.00 

Sacramento  and  Placerville 48.00 

Stockton  and  Copperopolis 44.65 

Amador  Branch,  Galt  to  lone 27.05 

Berkeley  Branch 3.15 

West  Oakland 4.5^ 

Northern  Railway,  Woodland  to  Williams 39.20 

California  Pacific,  South  Vallejo  to  'Sacramento 60.17 

Napa  Junction  to  Calistoga 34.60 

Davis  to  Knight’s  Landing 18.32 

San  Francisco  to  Soledad 142.09 

Carnadero  to  Tres  Pinos 18.00 


In  addition  to  the  grave  question  submitted  to  his  judgment  as  to  the  building  or  pur- 
chase of  these  roads,  and  the  complicated  subjects  involved  in  the  buying  of  material,  and 
finally,  in  their  operation,  he  took  upon  himself  a vast  amount  of  detail.  In  these  details  he 
seemed  never  to  forget  what  had  been  said  or  done.  His  recreation  partook  of  the  nature  of 
work,  and  consisted  of  going  into  the  different  departments,  studying  the  details  of  each,  and 
ascertaining  where  expense  could  be  avoided  or  economy  exercised.  He  disliked  wasteful- 
ness or  extravagance,  and  took  pleasure  in  setting  examples  of  economy  and  thrift,  and  has 
been  known  to  pick  up  handfuls  of  spikes  and  other  irons,  left  behind  carelessly  in  construe- 
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tion  or  repair,  and  carry  them  to  their  proper  storehouse.  While  one  of  the  most  generous  of 
men  in  assisting  the  poor  and  needy  and  in  donations  to  churches  and  seminaries,  he  was 
daily,  in  a quiet  and  unostentatious  manner,  setting  an  example  to  all  about  him  in  favor  of 
economy,  and  against  needless  waste  and  expenditure.  He  has  been  known  to  take  to  his  own 
desk  and  use  a few  cents  worth  of  blotting  paper,  which  a clerk  had  thrown  aside,  and  on  the 
same  day  give  five  hundred  dollars  to  assist  a seminary.  His  influence  was  the  more  effective 
on  those  about  him  as  his  lessons  in  economy  were  enforced  by  example,  not  by  precept. 

In  addition  to  the  mental  characteristics  described,  he  had,  in  all  that  he  did,  great  earnest- 
ness and  singleness  of  purpose,  unremitting  patience  in  research,  great  sagacity  to  detect  fraud 
or  error,  the  courage  to  oppose  them,  and  the  resolution  to  carry  out  his  convictions  to  their 
legitimate  consequences.  In  these  and  many  other  qualities  of  mind  he  seems  to  have  inher- 
ited many  of  the  -characteristics  of  his  great  ancestor,  Samuel,  the  divine.  Many  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  mental  and  personal  peculiarities  of  that  eminent  clergyman,  given  by  his 
biographers,  will  apply  with  accuracy  to  his  great-grandson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Tn 
this  respect  Mr.  Hopkins  affords  another  illustration  that  the  strongly  marked  mental,  as  well 
as  personal,  traits  of  an  ancestor,  frequently  appear  in  one  or  more  of  his  descendants  in  a 
subsequent  generation.  As  an  example.  Dr.  Park,  one  of  the  biographers  of  Samuel,  the 
divine,  in  describing  the  impression  he  produced  upon  strangers,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment, which  would  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  Mr.  Mark  Hopkins.  He  says:  “There  was 
a want  of  flexibility  in  his  intercourse  with  promiscuous  circles  which  prevented  his  being  a 
favorite  among  them.  He  was  not  a genial  companion  with  the  masses.  He  was  rather 
inclined  to  be  taciturn,  except  among  chosen  friends.  His  thoughts  were  in  solid  bullion,  and 
he  had  but  litttle  small  change.  He  seldom  spoke  unless  he  had  something  important  to  say, 
and  when  he  saw  marks  of  vanity  or  arrogance  in  others,  he  recoiled  within  himself  and 
appeared  blank  to  them.” 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  always  self-respecting,  as  well  as  consistent,  in  his  conduct  and  bearing 
towards  others.  While  he  was  genial  and  sympathetic,  these  qualities  never  descended  to 
familiarity  even  with  his  most  intimate  associates.  His  consistent  life,  innate  integrity,  sound 
judgment,  almost  immovable  self-repose,  and  kindly,  sympathetic  nature,  made  him  the  adviser 
and  friend  of  all  his  acquaintances  who  became  involved  in  financial  or  other  troubles.  How- 
ever absorbed  in  matters  of  business,  involving  vast  sums  of  money,  he  would  always  find 
time  to  hear,  patiently,  the  story  of  the  troubles  of  a woman,  a child,  or  a negro;  and  the  more 
shrinking  and  timid  the  persons  who  came  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance,  the  more  readily 
would  he.  put  aside  his  business  to  listen  to  them.  The  same  great  power  of  intellect  that 
grasped  and  mastered  the  complications  of  enterprises  involving  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars;  that  could  weigh  and  correctly  estimate  the  value  and  bearing  of  conflicting  and 
rival  interests;  that  could  rigidly  eliminate  self-interest  and  suppress  feeling  so  that  a logical 
conclusion  might  be  reached,  would  be  patiently  and  cheerfully  applied  to  cure  a defect  in  the 
title  to  a widow’s  home,  or  to  remove  the  troubles  of  a child. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  by  his  associates  of  his  power  of  grasping  complicated  ques- 
tions of  business,  and  of  determining  correctly  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  matters  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  As  one  of  them  expressed  it:  “ He  had  the  faculty  of  going  directly 
to  the  bottom  of  things  and  straightening  them  out;”  “as  for  instance,”  he  added,  “during 
Mr.  Hopkins’  last  illness,  there  was  a subject  of  grave  moment  came  up  for  decision  and  action 
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in  the  board  of  directors.  We  were  having  a general  discussion,  and  were  in  much  difficulty 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  No  one  could  see  just  how  to  arrive  at  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  Every  suggestion  met  with  some  serious  objection.  Towards  the  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Hopkins  unexpectedly  came  into  the  room.  lie  took  his  scat,,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  listened  to  what  was  going  on.  After  a little  he  made  a suggestion  and  stated  the  con- 
clusions of  his  mind.  The  problem  was  solved,  and  the  subject  became  clear  to  all  of  us. 
We  all  wondered  that  we  had  not  seen  it  before.” 

Mr.  Hopkins  avoided  appearing  before  the  public  in  any  capacity,  and  especially  as  a 
public  speaker;  yet  on  several  occasions  he  was  required  to  make  public  addresses.  He  spoke 
slowly  and  deliberately,  and  expressed  himself  in  short,  terse,  compact  sentences,  using  but  few 
metaphors  or  similes.  He  impressed  his  hearers  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  honest, 
earnest,  and  sincere  in  his  own  views,  and  that  the  conclusions  of  his  mind  had  been  reached 
after  patient  investigation,  and  the  allowance  of  just  weight  to  the  opinions  and  arguments  of 
those  who  differed  from  him.  He  took  his  audience  into  his  confidence,  showed  his  hearers 
the  processes  by  which  his  conclusions  had  been  reached,  and  if  he  did  not  always  convert 
them  to  his  own  opinions,  he  invariably  convinced  them  that  the  views  he  entertained  had 
been  arrived  at  after  honest  and  earnest  search  to  discover  the  truth.  He  wrote  with  even 
more  clearness  than  he  spoke.  His  correspondence  was  necessarily  large,  and  his  letters  are 
models  of  definiteness  in  ideas  and  perspicuity  in  language.  In  writing  a letter,  he  was  so 
exact  in  his  choice  of  words  to  express  his  thoughts,  that  there  was  never  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning.  As  an  example  of  his  familiar  style,  and  because  it  illustrates  some  of  his  mental 
peculiarities,  one  of  his  letters  is  here  given.  An  architect  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  had  written 
to  Mr.  Hopkins  as  Director  and  Treasurer  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  asking 
for  a position.  Mr.  Hopkins  sent  the  letter  to  Arthur  Brown,  superintendent  of  bridges  and 
buildings,  with  the  following  written  on  a blank  page  of  the  architect’s  letter: 

“ Arthur  Brown,  Esq.  : I refer  the  foregoing  letter  to  you,  thinking  it  possible  you  have  need  of  an 
architect,  or  know  who  does  want  one.  For,  notwithstanding  we  are  bored  with  applications,  almost 
beyond  patience  sometimes,  I can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  a stranger  good,  in  any 
legitimate  way,  if  I can.  This  man  tells  his  story  and  stops;  that  is  a merit.  Then  he  prepays  the  return 
postage,  and  that  indicates  a sense  of  propriety  not  possessed  by  all  men;  so,  that  all  I can  know  of  him 
is  in  his  favor.  Therefore,  if  you  can  not  do  anything  more  substantial  for  him,  please  give  him  an 
answer,  for  me,  expressing  regrets  in  kindly  terms,  and  oblige.  Yours  truly, 

“ hlARK  Hopkins.” 

Mr.  Hopkins’  handwriting  so  closely  resembled  that  of  his  great-grandfather,  Samuel,  the 
divine,  that  only  an  expert  could  find  differences  in  their  chirography;  in  this,  affording  another 
illustration  of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  an  ancestor  reappearing  in  a descendant  after  several 
generations. 

As  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Hopkins  had  extreme  fondness  for  animals,  and  exercised  a great 
power  over  them.  He  took  pleasure  in  subduing  vicious  horses  and  compelling  them  to  obey 
and  become  attached  to  him.  His  friendship  for  dogs  was  almost  proverbial.  It  is  said  that 
he  never  sued  a man  for  a debt  due  him,  yet  he  was  always  ready  to  assist  in  the  prosecution 
of  any  one  who  brutally  injured  a dumb  animal.  One  day  in  1S52  he  was  returning  to  his 
office  as  a man  was  driving  some  cows  from  the  country  through  K street,  in  Sacramento. 
Among  the  herd  was  a calf  that,  from  over-travel,  had  become  exhausted  and  had  fallen  down. 
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The  man,  in  temper,  was  beating  it  to  compel  it  to  rise  and  keep  up  with  the  herd.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins stepped  up  to  him  and  said  quietly:  “ My  friend,  that  is  not  a bad-looking  calf;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  travel  much  farther.  What  will  you  take  for  it?”  The  man 
stopped  beating  the  calf,  and  after  stating  its  good  points,  said  he  would  take  ten  dollars.  Mr. 
Hopkins  answered,  “That  is  more  than  it  is  worth;  I will  give  five.”  The  man  replied,  “Take 
it.”  Mr.  Hopkins  took  the  calf  home  and  cared  for  it.  In  a manner,  eminently  character- 
istic, he  got  the  man  out  of  trouble,  saved  him  from  a further  exhibition  of  temper,  pre- 
vented additional  abuse  to  the  calf,  and  made  a good  bargain  in  its  purchase;  for  it  became  a 
valuable  cow,  which  he  kept  as  long  as  it  lived.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  breeding  and 
training  of  horses,  and  to  be  among  them  and  caring  for  them  afforded  him  much  needed 
recreation. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  sciatica  and  frequent  attacks 
of  rheumatism.  When  advised  by  a physician  to  seek  a change  of  climate,  he  built  a log 
cabin  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  to  which  he  occasionally  resorted.  Even  here,  when  his 
health  would  permit,  he  had  to  be  active  and  at  work,  and  many  miles  of  trails,  to  otherwise 
inaccessible  points,  attest  his  energy  and  industry.  Towards  the  last,  as  the  repeated  attacks 
impaired  his  physical  powers,  he  was  advised  to  seek  a warmer  climate,  and  with  this  object 
took  a special  train  and,  with  a few  friends,  left  for  Fort  Yuma.  His  physicians  did  not  then 
consider  his  condition  imminent.  After  his  arrival  at  Fort  Yuma,  he  seemed  to  improve;  but, 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty- ninth  of  March,  1878,  a metastatic  crisis  occurred,  affecting  the 
brain,  and  in  a short  time,  without  conscious  suffering,  he  passed  from  earth. 

His  remains  lie  entombed  in  a costly  mausoleum,  at  Sacramento,  a tribute  of  love  and 
esteem  by  his  affectionate  wife.  It  is  constructed  of  massive  ashlars  of  red  and  black  granite, 
finely  polished;  the  former,  from  quarries  at  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  jMountains,  and  the 
latter  from  near  the  pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  it  was  pierced  for  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  It  is  said  to  be  so  solidly  constructed,  that  without  some  convulsion  of  nature  it 
should  last  as  long  as  the  granite  peaks  from  which  it  was  quarried. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  except  by  adoption,  left’ no  children  to  inherit  his  virtues  and  profit  by  his 
examples.  In  reviewing  his  active  and  virtuous  life,  the  vast  work  he  performed,  his  great 
mental  gifts,  and  the  use  he  made  of  them,  his  daily  example  and  the  influence  he  exerted, 
it  remains  to  be  added:  He  was  the  conservator  of  all  that  is  good  in  society;  the  friend  of 
everything  tending  to  improve  man’s  temporal  condition,  and  advance  him  in  civilization.  ■ He 
hated  slavery,  tyranny,  and  oppression.  He  was  the  friend  and  safe  counselor  of  the  poor 
and  weak.  His  mind,  while  grasping  the  business  of  a continent,  neglected  none  of  the  de- 
tails of  daily  life.  He  summed  up  and  recorded,  in  his  own  mind,  a just  value  for  all  the  men 
with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  was  reverential,  sincere,  and  earnest,  without  pro- 
fession of  piety.  He  was,  in  every  sense,  moral  and  upright;  a good  citizen,  a warm  friend, 
a devoted  husband,  an  honest  man.  He  was  so  unobtrusive,  modest,  and  retiring,  that,  until 
after  his  death,  all  but  his  immediate  world  had  failed  to  recognize  that,  since  I'ranklin,  there 
has  been  no  more  profound  and  practical  philosopher  on  the  duties  and  obligations  of  daily 
life. 
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The  biographical  sketch  of  John  Henry  Wood  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest,  and  no 
one  in  this  distinguished  collection  is  more  generally  known,  or  will  be  more  pleasantly 
remembered.  His  career  has  been  a remarkable  one  in  many  respects,  and  he  has  many 
attributes,  and  has  had  strange  experiences,  which  single  him  out  as  a notable  subject  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity. 

J.  Henry  W'ood  was  born  in  Clinton  township.  Duchess  county.  State  of  New  York,  on 
January  25,  1818.  His  ancestors  came  to  America  before  the  revolutionary  war,  settling  upon 
Long  Island.  His  grandfather  held  a commission  under  General  Washington,  and  after  the 
independence  of  the  country  was  established,  returned  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  soon  moving 
into  Duchess  county,  where  his  father,  John  A.  Wood,  was  born.  He  married  a member  of 
the  Ketchum  family,  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  county,  having  representatives  among 
the  leading  lights  in  the  local  history  of  the  different  learned  professions.  Besides  being  a 
farmer,  John  A.  Wood  became  identified  with  political  matters,  and  was  elected  sheriff,  and  at 
a later  period  became  judge  of  the  above-named  county,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  at  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 

The  only  son,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was'  attending  Bartlett’s  collegiate  institute,  at 
Poughkeepsie.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  was  now  placed  caused  his  return  to  the 
farm,  comprising  two  hundred  acres,  located  in  Pleasant  valley.  By  the  father’s  will  it  was 
ordered  to  be  sold  one  year  after  his  death.  Being  but  a boy  at  the  time,  his  management  of 
the  farm  during  this  year  was  a correct  forecast  of  the  more  matured  powers  of  his  manhood 
days.  The  place  was  sold  out  at  auction  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his  share  of  the  proceeds 
placed  in  trust  until  he  became  of  age,  the  interest  being  sufficient  for  his  maintenance.  He 
then  returned  to  school  at  Poughkeepsie,  but  after  one  year  removed  to  Professor  Fay’s  insti- 
tute in  Ulster  county.  Having  a decided  tendency  toward  a business  career,  the  drug  trade  was 
finally  chosen  as  the  vocation  in  which  he  should  engage.  Accordingly,  on  leaving  school,  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  task  of  mastering  the  many  details  of  that  business,  and  soon 
acquired  that  knowledge  which  has  since  earned  for  him  the  appellation  of  Doctor.  He  was 
soon  recalled  to  Poughkeepsie  to  take  charge  of  an  extensive  carriage  manufactorj^  in  behalf 
of  the  Merchants’  bank,  of  which  his  brother-in-law^  James  H.  Fonda,  was  president.  The 
bank  had  been  appointed  assignee  of  all  the  interests  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  factory, 
and  young  Wood  was  intrusted  with  the  entire  management  for  a year,  when  it  was  sold  out 
at  auction  by  order  of  the  court.  During  this  time  over  two  hundred  men  were  employed. 
In  connection  with  this  fact,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Wood  was  only  in  his  twentieth 
year.  At  the  sale  he  purchased  largely  of  the  property,  buying  for  five  thousand  dollars  an 
interest  on  which  in  two  years  he  realized  twenty  thousand  dollars.  On  attaining  his  majority, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  already  accumulated  more  money  than  was  due  from  his  portion  of 
his  father’s  estate.  Shortly  after,  he  erected  a large  factory  on  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and 
continued  the  business  on  an  extensive  scale  until  1842,  carrying  off  the  premiums  at  all  the 
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industrial  fairs  where  his  vehicles  were  exhibited.  In  1844  he  became  silent  partner  in  a firm 
doing  the  leading  wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  business  of  the  place.  This  connection  occu- 
pied his  attentions  for  four  years,  when  failing  health  rendered  it  imperative  that  he  should 
retire  from  active  business  affairs,  and  spend  a portion  of  the  year  in  the  southern  States.  At 
last,  however,  he  concluded  to  try  the  effect  of  the  health-giving  climate  of  California,  and  left 
New  York  for  San  Francisco  on  April  29,  1853.  Coming  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
he  arrived  at  his  destination  on  June  i,  on  the  first  trip  of  the  steamer  Golden  Gate.  He  had 
shipped  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  a large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  merchandise,  including  a num- 
ber of  carriages.  On  the  arrival  of  his  stock  of  goods,  he  opened  a salesroom  on  Montgomery 
street,  where  Platt’s  Hall  now  stands.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  doing  a profitable  business. 
In  July,  1855,  he  contracted  a severe  cold,  which  was  followed  by  a sudden  attack  of  inflam- 
matory rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  and  for  three  months  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  with  great 
suffering.  Leaving  San  Francisco  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so,  with  two  nurses,  he  found 
his  way  to  the  Napa  Soda  Springs,  since  become  so  famous  through  his  instrumentality. 
Having  personally  made  an  analysis  of  the  waters,  his  knowledge  of  medicine  enabled  him  to 
fully  understand  their  virtues,  and  determined  him  to  test  their  curative  properties.  There  was 
then  no  road  leading  to  the  springs,  and  he  had  to  be  carried  to  them  on  a litter.  In  two 
months  time,  after  bathing  in,  and  drinking  continually  of,  the  water,  he  rode  out  on  horseback, 
and  has  never  since  experienced  the  slightest  trouble  from  his  old  complaint,  and  has  ever 
since  enjoyed  robust  and  perfect  health.  While  undergoing  the  beneficial  treatment  his  own 
medical  sagacity  had  prompted,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  purchasing  the  property.  Having 
accomplished  this  enterprise,  he  was  brought  into  the  serious  and  protracted  litigation  which 
seemed  inseparable  from  the  early  history  of  the  State.  The  circumstances  of  the  celebrated 
case,  “the  Napa  Soda  Springs  litigation,”  brought  out  all  the  firmness  of  his  character.  He 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  abandon  what  he  was  convinced  were  his  rights ; and,  fired  with 
honest  indignation  at  what  he  believed  to  be  intended  wrongs,  he  heroically  fought  through 
twelve  long  years  the  machinations  and  opposition  of  contending  parties.  Suit  after  suit  which 
was  decided  against  him  in  the  lower  courts  at  Napa,  he  gained  on  appeal.  After  many  trials, 
and  much  personal  danger,  he  finally  gained  a complete  and  well  won  triumph.  The  property 
was  worth  a considerable  amount,  as  can  be  instanced  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  j-ear  1861,  the 
receiver  who  had  been  appointed,  paid  over  to  Doctor  Wood  a profit  in  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  The  annual  income  from  the  springs  was  still  further  increased  when,  in 
1862,  Doctor  Wood  conceived  the  plan  of  bottling  the  soda  for  public  use,  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  also  made  extensive  and  valuable  permanent  improvements  upon  the  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  surrounding  the  mineral  springs.  To  a vineyard,  which  he  planted  in  1862,  Doctor 
Wood  gave  his  personal  attention,  demonstrating  the  valuable  qualities  of  varieties  of  foreign 
grapes  for  superior  wines;  his  being  the  first  Hock  wines  made  on  the  Pacific  coast  from 
imported  vines. 

In  1872  he  retired  from  active  participation  in  business  life.  In  social  intercourse  Doctor 
Wood  is  amiable,  kind  and  generous;  he  possesses  the  happy  art  of  winning  the  esteem  of  all 
who  come  within  reach  of  his  society  and  conversation.  In  contemplating  the  lessons  of  his 
career,  the  beholder  sees  learning,  experience,  honesty,  talent  and  virtue,  happily  blended 
together,  conducting  the  possessor,  by  their  rare  union,  through  a life  without  spot  or  blemish, 
and  free  from  the  slightest  shadow  of  imputation  upon  his  character. 
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AS  an  eminent  physician,  a munificent  patron  of  science  and  learning,  and  a social  leader. 
Dr.  Toland  deserves  a foremost  place  in  the  roll  of  California’s  worthies.  In  these  self- 
reliant  days  pride  of  ancestry  is  practically  outlawed,  but  the  record  of  his  life  goes  to 
show  that  there  is  at  least  some  truth  in  the  ancient  belief  that  blood  will  tell.  On  the  paternal 
side  he  traces  his  descent  in  a direct  line  from  the  celebrated  I3ritish  author,  controversialist, 
and  pamphleteer,  John  Toland,  who  was  born  near  Londonderry  in  1669,  took  his  degree  of 
master  of  arts  at  Edinburgh  university  in  1690,  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Leyden,  became  a 
conspicuous  free-thinker  at  Oxford,  was  the  trusted  confidant  of  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
after  an  eventful  life  devoted  to  letters  and  politics  died  near  London  in  1722.  His  father,  also 
named  John  Toland,  was  a native  of  Newton  Stuart,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  early  man- 
hood emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  purchased  a large  estate  and  became  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  planters  of  the  district  now  known  as  Newberry  county.  Here  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  Spence  and  Elizabeth  Boyd,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  historical 
Scotch  families,  and  made  their  mark  in  the  literature  of  their  day.  John  Toland  was  an 
austere  and  decided  man,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  just  and  honorable,  and  was  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  from  the  great  families  of  the  county  down  to  the  lowest  servant  of  his 
estate.  With  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent 
manager,  he  rapidly  became  wealthy,  and  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1849,  added 
the  business  of  a banker  to  that  of  a planter. 

Such  were  the  parents  of  Hugh  Huger  Toland,  who,  the  fourth  child  in  a family  of  ten, 
was  born  on  the  South  Carolina  plantation,  April  17,  1809.  When  little  more  than  four  years 
old,  he  began  to  attend  school,  and  at  the  age  of  six  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  reading  in  a 
class  of  forty  children,  many  of  whom  were  greatly  his  seniors.  The  educational  facilities  of 
that  early  period  were  very  limited;  but  the  boy  brought  ambition  and  talent  to  his  work,  and 
during  the  years  preceding  his  leaving  home,  he  acquired  a good  elementary  English  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  a knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  he  found  most  useful  in  his  studies  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  While  thus  developing  his  mind,  he  also  showed  great  fondness  for 
athletic  exercises,  and  after  many  and  severe  contests  he  established  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  successful  boy  pugilist  in  the  county.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  study  med- 
icine under  Dr.  George  Ross,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  South 
Carolina.  His  father  had  intended  him  for  the  law,  but  wisely  yielded  to  his  son’s  strong 
preference  for  the  medical  profession.  Under  Dr.  Ross  his  duties  were  onerous,  and  his  studies 
were  much  interrupted  by  the  attention  which  he  was  required  to  give  to  his  instructor’s  drug- 
store; but  by  dint  of  hard  work  at  night  and  close  obser\^ation  when  he  accompanied  the 
doctor  on  his  professional  visits,  he  soon  became  so  proficient  that  many  patients  preferred  his 
attendance  to  that  of  his  principal.  After  a year  and  a half  of  such  experience,  his  father 
furnished  him  with  the  necessary  means,  and  the  young  student  hastened  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  there  entered  the  medical  college.  On  the  day  of  his  entrance  he  happened  to 
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take  the  second  seat,  which  caused  considerable  merriment  among  the  second  course  students 
who  loudly  predicted  his  inability  to  retain  that  place.  The  young  man  determined  that  he 
would  keep  it,  and  his  record  at  the  university  of  Transylvania  shows  that  he  never  missed  a 
question.  His  professors  felt  such  confidence  in  his  application  that  he  was  rarely  subjected 
to  the  usual  oral  examination.  When  he  presented  himself  for  final  examination.  Professor 
Blythe  alone  thought  it  necessary  to  question  him,  and  at  the  close  gave  him  the  credit  of  being 
an  admirable  chemist.  He  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty  and  graduated  at  the 
head  of  a class  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  students. 

He  then  returned  home,  and  after  recovering  from  a severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  settled 
at  Pagesville,  South  Carolina,  in  1829,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine.  Three  distinct 
surgical  operations  which  the  young  doctor  performed  with  astonishing  success,  so  added  to 
his  reputation  that  he  soon  had  more  patients  than  he  could  attend.  His  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  the  saddle,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  ride  ninety  miles  a day  in  his  profes- 
sional visits.  After  two  years  of  this  labor  he  had  laid  aside  some  twenty-seven  hundred 
dollars,  and  with  this  sum  he  now  resolved  to  carry  out  a long  cherished  scheme  to  perfect  his 
art  in  the  medical  schools  of  Paris.  Having  spent  a winter  at  the  dissecting  table  in  Lexington, 
he  set  out  for  the  French  capital,  and  in  1832  took  apartments  in  the  Rue  de  I’Ecoledc  Mcde- 
cine.  Reducing  his  expenses  to  suit  the  sum  at  his  command,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  many 
temptations  of  the  gay  city,  he  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  object  for  which  he  had  come. 
A knowledge  of  French  which  he  had  previously  acquired  enabled  him  to  enjoy  his  ad\-an- 
tages  to  the  utmost,  and  the  two  years  and  a half  so  well  spent  in  the  lecture  rooms  and 
hospitals  of  Paris  opened  to  him  the  road  to  the  exalted  position  which  he  now  occupies  in 
his  profession.  His  course  of  study  being  ended,  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  at  once 
acquired  renown  by  several  very  delicate  but  successful  surgical  operations,  in  which  he  showed 
extraordinary  skill  in  the  use  of  the  double  lithotome  cache  and  the  lithotomy  forceps.  His 
friends  in  Newberry  district  were  very  liberal  and  desired  him  to  settle  in  their  midst;  but  Dr. 
Thomas  Wells,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  urged  a copartnership,  which  was  established 
and  continued  for  several  years.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Toland  steadily  increased  until  his 
practice  came  to  yield  him  an  income  of  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  embraced 
fully  one  half  of  the  medical  work  of  Columbia  district.  The  events  which  culminated  in  the 
civil  war  were  even  then  casting  their  dark  shadows  before,  and  Inrlieving  such  a war  to  Ixr 
inevitable,  Dr.  Toland  resolved  to  remove  to  the  Pacific  to  avoid  the  brewing  storm,  and 
restore  the  failing  health  of  his  wife,  for  he  had  by  this  time  l>cen  twice  married,  first  to 
Miss  Mary  Goodwin,  a direct  descendant  of  Pocahontas,  and  again,  in  1844,  to  Mivs  Mar>' 
Avery.  His  journey  across  the  plains  is  memorable  as  the  shortest  on  rcc«ird.  having  been 
made  in  seventy-six  days  from  Independence,  Missouri,  to  San  I'rancisco,  where  he  arri\e<l 
in  September,  1852.  He  had  previously  sent  a quartz-mill  from  the  Fast,  which  he  erected  after 
his  arrival  at  the  Gwin  mine  in  Calaveras  county,  and  for  three  months  tried  his  fortune  with 
it.  This  short  experience  sufficed  to  teach  him  that  mining  was  not  his  fiulc,  and  he  therefore 
sold  his  mill  and  returned  to  San  P'rancisco.  Ilis  reputation  as  a physician  and  surgeon  had 
preceded  him,  and  having  formed  a copartnership  with  Dr.  McMillan,  which  laste<l  about 
eighteen  months,  he  entered  upon  a course  of  practice  which  for  more  than  twcnty-fi\T  j-cars 
has  been  a constant  and  lucrative  success. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  San  -I'rancisco,  Dr.  Toland  took  possession  of  the  spacious 
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offices  situated  at  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Merchant  streets,  and  through  all  the  changes 
which  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  has  effected  in  that  locality,  he  has  held,  and  still  holds, 
possession  of  the  same  quarters.  His  life  has  been  one  of  almost  unparalleled  and  unremitting 
activity.  His  out-door  practice  has  not  unfrequently  compelled  him  to  visit  the  homes  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  patients  in  a single  day,  while  a record  preserved  at  his  office  tells  in  a unique 
manner  the  immense  extent  of  his  office  practice.  In  twenty-three  huge  volumes  are  con- 
tained the  files  of  prescriptions  given  during  office  hours  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  aggregating 
the  enormous  number  of  about  five  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand.  His  practice  has  embraced 
every  department  of  medical  and  surgical  skill,  and  has  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  alone,  where  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  difficult  surgical  operations 
have  been  successfully  performed  by  him  and  recorded  in  the  various  medical  journals  of  the 
day.  Dr.  Toland  had  been  but  a short  time  in  San  Francisco,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
county  hospital,  then  known  as  the  State  Marine  hospital;  and  one  year  thereafter,  in  1854,  he 
was  appointed  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  United  States  Marine  hospital.  He  gladly 
accepted  these  positions,  in  the  conviction  that  such  scenes  would  best  enable  him  to  prove 
his  ability  and  establish  an  enviable  reputation  in  his  profession ; and  the  event  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment,  for  in  two  years  he  had  built  up  a practice  which  yielded  some 
twenty  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  which  steadily  increased  until,  in  1861,  it  had  attained 
the  sum  of  forty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  delicacy  surrounding  his  position  as  a prominent 
Southerner  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  together  with  the  consequent  opposition  and  prej- 
udice shown  in  some  quarters,  at  first  reacted  unfavorably  upon  him  and  notably  decreased  his 
income.  But  these  difficulties  were  but  temporary  and  soon  yielded  to  the  demand  created 
by  his  unquestionable  skill.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  board  of  health  of  San  Francisco, 
and  has  retained  his  position  in  the  board  uninteiTuptedly  until  the  present  time.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  county  hospital,  a position  which  he  still  retains. 

Dr.  Toland  has  been  spoken  of  as  a patron  of  science  and  learning,  and  his  muni- 
ficence in  this  direction  can  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  his  foundation  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  State  University.  This  may  well  be  regarded  as  a lasting  monument  to  his 
genius  and  success ; for  that  may  surely  be  expected  to  last  which  involves  an  expenditure  of 
about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  besides  infinite  labor  and  much  valuable  time.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  who  thus  devoted  his  money  and  talents  to  the  cause  of  medical  culture  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  should  long  have  been,  and  still  is,  president  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  State 
University,  which  he  had  so  generously  endowed. 

In  the  midst  of  his  constant  occupation.  Dr.  Toland  has  yet  found  time  to  use  his  pen 
most  effectively  in  the  advancement  of  his  profession.  Not  only  has  he  delivered  numerous 
lectures  both  at  the  university  and  before  the  various  medical  societies  of  the  coast,  but  he  has 
been  a frequent  and  able  contributor  to  the  various  medical  journals  of  the  land.  For  ten 
years  he  remained  the  proprietor  of  the  well-known  Pacific  Medical  Journal.  In  1877  he  pub- 
lished his  Lectures  on  Practical  Surgery,  a work  which  will  remain  a permanent  witness  to  his 
skill  as  a practitioner  and  his  ability  as  an  instructor.  The  medical  students  of  the  Toland 
college  had  frequently  urged  him  to  write  a text-book;  but  Dr.  Toland  declared  his  engage- 
ments so  numerous  that  he  could  not  find  time  to  write  a book  with  full  scientific  accuracy; 
j^et  that  he  would  so  far  yield  to  their  request,  as  to  talk  a book  which  should  contain  the 
principles  of  surgery  illustrated  from  his  own  wide  experience.  A stenographer  was  engaged 
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to  take  down  his  extemporaneous  oral  lectures  before  his  class,  and  these  were  published  under 
the  above-named  title.  The  book  at  once  commanded  wide-spread  attention  and  universal 
approval  in  medical  circles ; its  first  edition  was  completely  exhausted  soon  after  its  publica- 
tion, and  as  the  second  edition  has  met  the  same  reception,  the  doctor  is  now  engaged  in 
preparing  the  enlargements  and  improvements  which  will  give  additional  value  to  the  forthcoming 
third  edition.  In  1865,  with  a desire  for  fullest  accuracy  in  the  compounding  of  his  prescriptions, 
he  established  a drug  store  in  connection  with  his  offices,  and  the  personal  supendsion  he  there 
exercises  enables  him  to  feel  assured  of  full  justice  both  to  his  own  directions  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  patients. 

In  1855  he  purchased  a ranch  of  thirteen  thousand  acres  on  the  Sacramento  river,  about 
twenty-five  miles  above  Benicia.  He  here  found  an  outlet  for  the  knowledge  of  farming  gained 
in  his  boyhood,  and  under  his  skillful  management  the  value  of  the  land  has  appreciated 
enormously,  and  the  ranch  has  become  known  as  probably  the  best  wheat  farm  in  California. 
The  place  is  let  to  about  thirteen  tenants,  who  each  hold  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres 
with  all  necessary  buildings  and  conveniences.  The  doctor  retains  some  thousand  acres  under 
his  own  care,  and  finds  in  his  rural  occupations  that  relaxation  rendered  necessar}’  by  the  con- 
stant strain  of  his  active  professional  life. 

Contrary  to  Dr.  Toland’s  hopes,  his  removal  to  California  did  not  restore  the  health  of  his 
second  wife,  who  died  at  Stockton,  September  "22,  1852.  October  6,  i860,  he  again  entered 
the  matrimonial  state  with  another  Maiy^,  a lady  well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  M.  B.  M. 
Toland.  In  political  matters  the  doctor  has  always  remained  a firm  adherent  to  the  principles 
of  the  democratic  party.  Notwithstanding  his  intense  application  to  his  professional  duties, 
his  gradually  increasing  years  seem,  to  have  made  no  inroad  upon  his  strength,  nor  to  have 
cast  the  least  dimness  over  his'  brilliant  mental  powers.  Almost  the  only  difference  existing 
between  the  venerable  physician  of  to-day,  and  the  ambitious  practitioner  of  thirty  years  ago, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  riper  intellect,  the  larger  experience,  and  the  more  matured  judgment  with 
which  he  to-day  practices  his  profession. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  and  while  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health, 
he  who  had  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  others  was 
himself  spared  the  agonies  of  a lingering  death,  for  he  passed  away  February  27,  1880,  so 
suddenly  that  his  journey  across  the  dark  river  to  the  bright  shore  beyond  must  have  been 
painless. 


JOHN  TREGLOAN. 

JOHN  TREGLOAN  was  born  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  December,  1817,  in  the  town 
of  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  England.  His  father,  James  Denethorn  Trcgloan,  was  an  officer  in 
the  British  army,  and  after  serving  his  country  for  many  years,  retired  from  the  service 
with  a pension  for  his  gallant  exploits.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1773,  and  died  in  1832.  His 
mother,  Hannah  Tregloan,  n^e  Ford,  was  born  in  1787,  and  died  in  1836. 

Mr.  Trcgloan  is  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Trelawneys,  whose  name  is  so 
prominent  in  Cornish  records.  Owing  to  the  family  inheriting  landed  property,  the  name  was 
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changed  to  that  of  Tregloan  in  this  instance.  In  his  early  youth,  being  of  a very  active  busi- 
ness disposition,  fond  of  out-door  pursuits,  and  ambitious  of  earning  his  own  living,  young 
Tregloan  could  not  confine  himself  to  the  routine  of  the  school-room,  consequently  his  early 
education  was  limited.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  in  a large 
tin  mine  in  Cornwall,  called  “ The  Whel-voa.”  At  the  expiration  of  a year  the  charge  of  the 
machinery  of  a stamping-mill  of  forty  horse-power  was  given  to  him,  and  he  remained  in  this 
position  for  two  years,  gaining  information  of  the  properties  of  steam,  the  economy  of  fuel, 
and  a complete  insight  into  the  working  and  detail  of  engines  and  mining  machinery,  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  ser\dce  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  His 
ambition  not  being  satisfied  with  engineering,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  at  mining,  and 
entered  into  the  work  of  sinking  a new  shaft  for  the  Whel-voa  mine,  assuming  charge  of  what 
was  then  the  largest  pumping  machinery  in  the  world. 

Finding  his  constitution  and  capacity  adapted  to  mining  pursuits,  he,  in  company  with 
his  family,  his  brother  James,  and  seventy  miners,  chartered  the  ship  Triton,  Captain  Wakam, 
and  sailed  from  Penzance  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  March,  1842,  for  New  York.  The 
voyage  occupied  forty-one  days,  when  Long  Island  was  sighted.  After  the  usual  official  for- 
malities were  at  an  end,  the  emigrants  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  and  ^vere  cordially  received. 
The  destination  of  the  little  band  was  Mineral  Point,  Iowa  county,  Wisconsin;  the  route 
chosen  being  the  Philadelphia  and  Susquehanna  canal,  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 
Pittsburg,  embarking  upon  the  Ohio  to  Cairo,  thence  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis  and 
Galena.  At  St.  Louis  an  unfortunate  accident  happened  to  Mr.  Tregloan’s  eldest  son;  he  fell 
into  the  river  from  the  steamboat ; but,  although  rescued,  and  animation  restored  after  consid- 
erable exertion  and  anxiety,  he  never  fully  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  died  eighteen  months 
afterwards.  Arriving  at  Galena  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1842,  the  emigrants  were  wanuly 
greeted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  party  proceeded  to  Hazle  Green,  Grant  county, 
where  they  commenced  the  work  of  mining  for  lead  ores.  After  four  years’  success,  Mr.  Tre- 
gloan bought  land,  and  combined  the  business  of  farming  with  mining,  continuing  in  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  until  1851,  when  he — to  use  his  own  words — was  stricken  with  the  Califoi-nia 
gold  fever,  and  leaving  his  family  in  Wisconsin,  started  for  the  Pacific  slope,  by  way  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  sixth  of  December,  185 1,  on  the  steamship  PamatJius,  Captain  Churcham.  Crossing 
the  Isthmus,  he  took  passage  in  the  steamer  IndopendeJice,  at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  for  San 
Francisco.  The  steamer  having  received  some  damage,  occasioned  by  a fire  breaking  out  on 
board,  and  being  also  in  a leaky  condition,  put  into  Acapulco  for  repairs,  which  were  completed 
in  about  three  days.  Upon  the  eighth  day  of  January,  1852,  Mr.  Tregloan  arrived  in  San 
Francisco.  On  the  ninth  of  January,  the  persevering  Comishman,  whose  long  spell  of  idleness 
had  made  him  anxious  to  commence  work,  started  for  Stockton,  and  finding  the  suiTounding 
country  inundated  with  water,  took  boat  to  French  Camp,  and  then  went  by  stage  to  Sonora, 
arriving  there  on  the  thirteenth  of  January.  On  the  road,  Mr.  Tregloan  and  his  fellow- 
passengers  had  a very  narrow  escape  from  what  might  have  been  a severe  accident,  caused  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  driver,  who  drove  under  the  projecting  limb  of  a large  tree,  which  tore 
the  top  completely  off  the  stage,  but  fortunately  without  injury  to  the  passengers.  Here 
several  old  acquaintanceships  were  renewed,  and  he  commenced  mining  at  Springfield,  near 
Columbia.  Leaving  Springfield,  Mr.  Tregloan  went  to  Wood’s  Creek,  where  he  put  up  the 
first  Cornish  pump  run  by  horse-power.  He  then  went  to  Central  Hill,  Calaveras  county, 
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where  he  erected  several  more  pumps  of  the  same  kind,  and  also  engaged  in  mining  during 
the  years  1853-54-55. 

His  success  being  now  assured,  Mr.  Tregloan  was  desirous  that  his  family,  who  had 
remained  in  Wisconsin  during  these  years,  should  participate  in  his  prosperity,  and  he  pur- 
chased his  present  beautiful  home  in  Alameda,  and  sent  for  them.  They  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination December  15,  1855.  By  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  lawsuit,  Mr.  Tregloan  lost  his 
share  in  a very  rich  mine  called  the  Ohio  Tunnel,  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  Wood’s 
Creek,  and  resume  active  work,  remaining  there  until  1857.  At  the  New  Almaden  Quicksilver 
Mine  Mr.  Tregloan  erected  pumping  machinery,  and  remained  there  until  1859,  the  mine  hav- 
ing stopped  working  by  reason  of  an  injunction.  In  1859  Mr.  Tregloan  was  engaged  at  the 
New  Idria  Quicksilver  Mine  in  Fresno  county,  and  at  the  Henrietta  Mine  in  Santa  Clara 
county  in  i860.  In  March,  1861,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Eastern  Slope  Stamping  Mills  to 
work  Comstock  ores,  and  attained  considerable  success.  Mr.  Tregloan,  in  company  with  oth- 
ers, built  the  Swansea  Mill,  and  became  interested  in  the  Franklin  Mill  with  Messrs.  Colwell 
& Co.  Rock  becoming  scarce,  Mr.  Tregloan  bought  a mine  called  The  Apple  and  Bates,  on 
Gold  Hill,  Nevada,  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  which,  within  si.v  montlis,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bank  of  California. 

Returning  once  more  to  California,  Mr.  Tregloan  assumed  charge  of  the  Independence 
Mine  in  Tuolumne  county,  adjoining  the  Confidence,  which  was  offered  to  him  for  six  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  owing  to  his  then  financial  status  he  was  precluded  from  purchasing.  This 
property  afterwards  proved  a very  rich  one,  eventually  paying  handsome  dividends.  Leaving 
Tuolumne  county,  he  started  gravel  mining  in  Placer  county,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
then  went  to  White  Pine,  put  up  a mill  and  run  it  successfully  on  White  Pine  ores;  he  also 
erected  a mill  at  Piermont,  in  eastern  Nevada,  then  returned  to  California  and  spent  seven 
years  in  prospecting  and  sinking  shafts,  among  others,  the  Cover  shaft,  seven  hundred  feet 
deep. 

Mr.  Tregloan  was  married  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1837,  to  Miss  Mary  Rogers.  They 
have  had  nine  children,  only  four  of  whom  arc  living.  In  1845  Mr.  Tregloan  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Wisconsin.  He  has  filled  the  offices  of  trustee,  steward,  and 
other  positions,  with  honor,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  members  of  his  church,  strictly 
religious,  and  conforming  in  every  manner  to  the  discipline  inculcated. 

At  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  in  1846.  Mr.  Tregloan  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  voted  with  the  Democracy  until  the  election  of  President 
Pierce,  in  1852;  since  that  time  his  political  principles  have  been  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
Republican  party.  Believing,  as  he  does,  that  that  party  is  upright  and  fonvard  in  the  cause 
of  free  religion,  progressive  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  ami  governing  the 
country  to  the  best  advantage,  his  vote  and  influence  have  always  l>een  exerted  in  its  K-half. 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Mr.  Tregloan  has  proved  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  jiersc- 
vcrance  and  the  good  fortune  which  has  attended  his  efforts,  that  he  is  of  the  right  material 
for  a successful  pioneer.  To  such  men,  California,  and  indeed  the  whole  country,  owes  a large 
measure  of  thanks,  for  it  is  owing  to  their  labors  that  the  development  of  its  mines  and 
resources  is  attributable. 
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IT  is  certainly  pardonable  and  reasonable  that  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  coast  should  man- 
ifest some  little  pride  and  exultation  in  the  irresistible  energy,  consummate  skill,  and 
unwavering  perseverance  with  which  the  great  mining  enterprises  of  that  favored  region 
have  been  prosecuted  to  the  grand  success  in  the  production  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
bullion  from  the  mines  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  which  has  been  given  to  the  financial 
woi'ld  in  one  unceasing  stream  of  treasure  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  economical  effect  upon  the  world  and  society  in  all  its  relations,  industrial,  political, 
and  social,  can  scarcely  at  this  moment  be  estimated;  and  perhaps  only  the  historian  a century 
removed  from  the  present  scenes  can  properly  measure  the  value  to  mankind  of  this  influx  of 
precious  metals  upon  the  marts  of  the  world.  Look  in  any  direction  of  the  economies  that 
we  may,  we  witness  the  evidence  of  the  vast  and  rapid  changes  in  the  aspect  of  civilization 
which  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  annual  millions  of  gold  and  silver  which  the  Pacific 
coast  has  given  to  trade  and  commerce. 

It  is  quite  common  to  hear  remarked,  among  superficial  thinkers  and  holiday  travelers, 
that  the  Pacific-coast  people  have  done  very  well  in  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  earth  in  the  way  of  metallic  and  agricultural  productions,  but  are  lacking  in  their  con- 
tributions of  intellectual  achievements  to  that  general  fund  of  human  progress  which,  in  this 
age,  has  been  so  active  in  lifting  the  masses  to  a higher  plane  of  existence.  Such  superficial 
observations  and  reasoning  upon  the  great  moving  causes  and  propelling  powers  which  move 
the  wheels  of  society  and  civilization,  overlook  the  fundamental  fact  that  a grand  and  elegant 
structure,  whether  it  be  in  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  spiritual  world,  must  have  a correspond- 
ing broad  and  substantial  foundation  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  building;  otherwise  the 
structure  is  but  ephemeral,  and  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  the  first  cyclone  which  sweeps  over 
its  particular  section  of  civilization;  whoever,  therefore,  contributes,  either  intelligently  from 
his  own  inherent  nobleness  of  purpose,  or  from  mere  selfish  gratification  of  his  acquisitive  pro- 
pensities, to  the  development  of  the  material  riches  and  resources  of  the  earth,  is  a benefactor 
of  his  race,  and  a worker  in  the  grand  army  of  human  progress. 

In  this  light  the  work  of  the  miner  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  seen  to  be  as  necessary  and  im- 
portant a factor  in  the  divine  development  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  building  of  that 
glorious  temple  of  human  freedom  to  which  this  century  of  intellectual  activity  has  contrib- 
uted so  many  polished  foundation-blocks  and  columns  of  exquisite  design  and  form,  as  is  that 
of  the  cultivated  minds  of  other  sections  of  the  world,  whether  their  work  be  in  the  field  of 
poetry,  science,  philanthropy,  or  statesmanship. 

The  reader,  therefore,  may  readily  realize  why  the  citizens  on  the  Pacific  coast  justly  exult 
and  proudly  participate  in  the  great  mining  operations  of  their  section,  and  give  due  honor  to 
those  whose  daring  skill  and  unparalleled  enterprise  in  the  development  of  the  metallic  treas- 
ures of  their  mountain  ranges  have  done  so  much  for  humanity  at  large  and  the  United  States 
in  particular,  in  the  increasing  of  the  available  wealth  of  every  civilized  community. 

(39) 
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James  G.  Fair  was  born  in  Clougher,  Tyrone  county,  Ireland,  in  December,  1831,  and  emi- 
grated to  this  country  when  only  ten  years  of  age.  The  residence  of  his  friends  being  at 
Geneva,  Illinois,  he  there  received  the  benefits  of  a plain  education,  such  as  the  schools  of  the 
place  afforded.  From  thence  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  acquired  such  a business  education 
in  that  commercial  bee-hive  as  to  start  into  life  the  germs  of  that  spirit  of  energy,  which  his 
subsequent  life  in  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  the  peculiar 
stimulus  of  gold-seeking,  so  largely  increased. 

Even  at  that  early  age,  the  spirit  of  indomitable  perseverance  and  daring  enterprise,  which 
have  been  the  characteristic  features  of  his  whole  life,  manifested  themselves  in  his  determina- 
tion, although  without  pecuniary  resources,  and  only  sixteen  years  old,  to  be  among  the  first 
to  seek  the  golden  treasures  of  the  Pacific  slope;  and,  in  the  year  1849,  he  joined  one  of  the 
earliest  companies,  bound  for  California  and  a fortune,  and  arrived  in  the  State  in  August, 
1850;  Long  Bar,  on  Feather  river,  Plumas  county,  being  selected  as  the  first  spot  in  which 
he  swung  his  miner’s  pick  and  sought  the  favors  of  that  golden  goddess  which  afterwards 
showered  her  favors  upon  him.  He  mined  among  the  gravel  and  big  bowlders  of  the  river 
for  a while,  but  failed  of  success,  and  changed  from  place  to  place  with  varying  luck;  but  with 
that  tenacity  born  of  genuine  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the  business  of  mining,  he  persisted, 
and  finally  found  his  legitimate  sphere  in  quartz  mining,  and  engaged  in  it  at  Angels,  Cala- 
veras county,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

In  i860  he  reached  Virginia  City  and  the  Comstock,  and  here  was  ample  scope  for  his 
peculiar  mental  combination  of  perseverance,  energy,  enterprise,  and  sagacity;  while  others 
despaired,  he  hoped;  when  others  lost  faith,  he  believed;  when  others  sold  their  mines,  he 
bought  them,  and  the  result  was  that  he  became  the  millionaire,  while  others  went  down  the 
stream  of  fortune  and  stranded  on  the  shoals,  from  their  want  of  perseverance,  and  faith  in 
the  riches  of  the  great  Comstock  ledge.  His  talents  were  soon  appreciated  on  the  Com- 
stock; in  1865  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Ophir  mine,  and  two  years  later  assumed  direc- 
tion of  the  Hale  and  Norcross.  He  had  permanently  made  a business  connection  with  John 
W.  Mackay,  who  was  also  one  of  the  best  miners  in  Virginia  City. 

While  Mr.  Fair  was  superintendent  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross,  the  first  formal  business 
relations  were  formed  with  Flood  and  O’Brien,  and  Fair  and  Mackay  became  partners  in  what 
has  since  become  famous  as  the  Bonanza  Firm;  and  it  was  in  this  mine  that  the  first  half 
million  of  their  enormous  fortunes  was  obtained,  as  the  basis  for  future  operations.  The  four 
partners  now  jointly  secured  the  mining  claims  then  known  as  the  California  and  Sides  mine, 
the  White  and  Murphy,  the  Central  (Nos.  i and  2),  and  the  claim  called  the  Kinney.  The 
principal  adviser  in  these  purchases  was  Mr.  Fair,  although  Mr.  Mackay  was  equally  im- 
pressed with  the  great  future  value  of  these  then  but  partially  devcloixrd  claims.  These 
mines  were  afterwards  incorporated  as  the  Consolidated  Virginia  Company,  and  still  later  a 
part  was  segregated  as  the  California,  and  the  Big  Bonanza  of  one  hundred  millions  duly 
opened,  and  the  major  portion  placed  to  the  bank  account  of  the  Bonanza  I'irm.  In  all  the 
operations  directly  with  the  mines,  the  firm  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  opinion  and  practical 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Fair,  in  w'hose  unerring  judgment  and  skill  as  a miner  they  have  implicit 
faith.  The  life  of  Mr.  Fair,  since  the  immense  wealth  of  the  great  mines  was  poured  into  his 
coffers,  has  been  similar  to  that  of  any  other  shrewd  capitalist. 

He  commenced  to  invest  in  real  estate  in  San  I'rancisco  in  1868-69,  owns 

over  sixty  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  His  property  itself,  at  the  time  of  writing,  is  a 
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colossal  fortune.  Mi'.  Fair  is  still  a hard  worker,  and  has  the  general  oversight  of  his  mining 
property  in  Virginia  City.  He  recently  made  the  trip  around  the  world,  which  is  the  first 
extended  vacation  he  has  allowed  himself  after  years  of  continuous  toil. 

Mr.  Fair  possesses  in  a marked  degree  the  faculty,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  successful 
men,  of  minding  his  own  business  and  preserving  his  own  secrets,  of  keeping  his  eyes  and 
ears  open  and  his  mouth  closed.  As  illustrative  of  this  feature  of  his  character,  it  is  said  that 
he  is  among  the  first  to  know  the  value  of  every  “ ore  find  ” on  the  coast;  and  while  he  may 
appear  totally  indifferent  to  all  the  flying  reports  and  glowing  rumors  of  new  discoveries,  he  is 
quietly  ascertaining  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  matter.  At  the  time  of  the  Arizona  diamond 
swindle,  when  excitement  was  carrying  off  all  the  •‘hot-heads,”  Mr.  Fair  appeared  entirely 
unconscious  and  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  such  a rumor  existed;  but  at  the  same  time  he  had 
his  agents  and  experts  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  alleged  discoveries,  and  had  the  ground  all 
prospected  and  its  value  proved,  without  the  least  suspicion  that  he  was  in  the  least  interested. 
It  is  the  same  in  his  underground  prospecting  in  his  numerous  mines,  and  it  is  the  saying  with 
the  miners,  “that  you  may  see  the  hole  in  which  he  entered,  but  where  he  Avill  corne  out  no 
one  but  himself  knows.” 

In  his  personal  demeanor  he  is  perfectly  unassuming  and  modest;  and  it  is  related  of  him 
that  on  one  occasion,  about  the  time  the  bonanza  mines  were  producing  their  millions  monthly, 
the  Daly  theater  troop  from  New  York  city  were  on  a theatrical  tour  throughout  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  on  their  return  trip  performed  in  Virginia  City,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  visited 
the  great  mines.  Mr.  Fair,  attired  in  his  well-worn  underground  miner’s  suit,  attended  the  vis- 
itors, and,  in  his  cordial  and  unostentatious  manner,  pointed  out  to  them  every  object  of  inter- 
est to  be  seen  in  the  vast  ramifications  of  the. lower  levels.  Upon  reaching  the  surface  again, 
one  of  the  company,  desirous  of  doing  the  generous  thing  to  one  who  had  been  such  an 
obliging  and  courteous  guide,  offered  a fifty-cent  piece  to  the  roughly  dressed  but  polite  miner, 
with  the  remark : “Here,  my  man,  we  are  rijiuch  obliged  to  you.”  The  astonished  superin- 
tendent modestly  declined  the  coin.  “ O,  take  it,”  said  the  visitor,  “ and  get  a drink  for  your- 
self.” “Thank  you;  I don’t  believe  I want  it,”  said  the  miner.  “But  why  not?”  was  the 
rejoinder;  “what  reason  have  you?”  “Well,”  replied  Mr.  Fair,  “there  is  no  particular  reason, 
except  that  I have  over  half  a million  dollars  in  the  bank  there,  over  the  hill,  that  I can  not  for 
the  life  of  me  think  how  to  invest,  and  this  extra  half-dollar  would  add  to  my  difficulty.” 

In.person,  Mr.  Fair  is  about  medium  height,  strongly  and  compactly  built,  with  an  alert 
carriage,  bright  eyes,  and  a handsome  face;  he  is  married,  and  has  four  interesting,  bright 
children,.  Mr.  Fair  is  not  a man  of  classical  education;  but  in  the  specialty  of  mining,  to  which 
hedias  devoted  his  life,  he  is  a man  of  the  highest  education;  of  mining  and  all  that  apper- 
tains to  it,  he  is  the  master.  Upon  all  questions  of  finance  and  tariff,  and  all  questions  concerning 
the  Union  in  its  maintenance,  Mr.  Fair  has  always  been  in  sympathy  with  the  Republican  party, 
although  elected  as  a Democratic  Senator,  by  the  Democratic  Legislature  of  Nevada,  Januaiy, 
i 880,  to  represent  his  State  at  Washington  for  the  term  of  six  years.  Having  now,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  acquired  the  highest  civic  honors  his  State  can  bestow 
upon  him,  he  may  be  considered  to  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  and  it  needs 
but  the  exercise  of  the  same  strong  intellectual  power  and  common  sense  in  ffis  senatorial 
career  that  have  ever  characterized  his  business  operations,  to  prove  him  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  commercially  useful  men  of  his  time. 
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This  gentleman  was  bora  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  July,  1827,  He  lived  with  his  parents  until  1844,  attending  the  common  schools  of 
the  district,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  zealous  application  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
good  ordinary  education.  In  1844  he  moved  to  Illinois,  remaining  in  that  State  five  years. 
In  1849  he  emigrated  to  California.  Upon  his  arrival  he  engaged  in  mining,  and  also  in 
general  merchandising.  His  ambition,  however,  being  fixed  upon  a loftier  plane,  he  soon 
entered  the  broad  and  extensive  field  of  politics,  where  his  desires  and  tastes  could  have  a 
chance  of  gratification.  He  was  originally  a whig,  acting  in  unison  with  the  Broderick  wing 
of  the  democratic  party,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rtbellion,  when  he  became  a stanch 
republican,  and  has  been  identified  with  that  party  ever  since.  Shortly  after  his  entree  into 
political  affairs  his  name  became  generally  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
State  as  one  of  integrity  and  ability. 

He  was  elected  a member  of  the  State  assembly  for  the  sessions  of  185S,  1859,  i86d.  iSGi, 
1862,  1863.  He  was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  State  senate  in  1863.  He  filled  these  positions 
with  so  great  honor  to  himself  and  credit  to  the  State  that  he  was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  congress,  in  the  year  1864,  where  he  was  noted  as  an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  did  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  fearlessly  and  openly.  At 
the  close  of  the  term  he  was  appointed  sur\'eyor  of  customs  for  the  port  of  San  I'ra.icisco, 
which  office  under  his  administration  was  conducted  with  strict  impartiality  and  prudence.  In 
1871  he  was  again  made  a member  of  the  State  assembly,  and  bj-  that  body  clerated  to  the 
position  of  speaker  of  the  house,  in  which  position  he  showed  such  marked  ability  that  it  was 
said  of  him:  “ He  was  one  of  the  ablest  parliamentarians  that  ever  occupied  the  seat.” 

In  July,  1872,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  San  I'rancisco,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1876,  was  re-appointed,  being  the  only  collector  since 
the  establishment  of  the  port  who  has  ser\cd  a second  term.  A commission  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  1877,  with  powers  to  investigate  into  the  general  transactions 
of  the  custom  house  offices  of  San  Francisco,  reported  as  follows:  “ \Vc  find  the  custom  ser- 
vice, under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Shannon,  is  intelligently  and  efficiently  jKrformed, 
and  that  the  revenue  is  honestly  and  economically  collected.” 

At  Meadow  Valley,  Plumas  county,  California,  in  1856,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Aris  E.  I'olger,  of  that  county.  Seven  children  are  the  result  of  their  union. 

The  Pioneers  have  a worthy  and  efficient  member  in  the  ix;rson  of  Mr.  .Shannon.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  add  that  notwithstanding  the  distinctions  the  State  have  conferred  upon  him 
he  remains  entirely  free  from  ostentation,  and  has  e.xecuted  the  various  trusts  confided  to  him 
by  the  party -svith  which  he  affiliates  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  {xirty. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  development  which  has  made  California  a marvel  to  the  world  at 
large,  is  doubtless  owing,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  diversity  of  talent  possessed  and 
shown  by  the  pioneers  of  the  State.  No  matter  how  varied  the  interests  to  be  developed, 
it  seemed  the  happy  fortune  of  the  young  State  to  find  among  the  children  of  her  adoption 
some  whose  especial  faculties  fitted  them  for  the  desired  end  and  enabled  them  to  supply  the 
necessary  means.  Though  most  of  the  new  arrivals  were  tempted  to  the  gold-fields  just  dis- 
covered, very  many  contented  themselves  with  a brief  experience  in  the  art  of  mining,  and 
soon  turned  their  attention  to  the  professions  or  trades  to  which  their  home  experiences  had 
fitted  them,  and  so  helped  to  develop  the  almost  boundless  resources  of  their  adopted  land. 
Benjamin  Flint  merits  the  credit  of  having  been  among  the  first  to  concentrate  his  energy  in 
those  measures  by  which  the  state  of  California  has  taken  a prominent  rank  as  a producer  and 
exporter  of  wool  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  the  eighteenth  century  was  yet  young, 
his  ancestors  had  come  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  original  colony  of  Massachusetts.  Some 
of  these  found  their  way  to  the  State  of  Maine,  subsequently  formed,  and  here  his  parents, 
William  R.  Flint  and  Electa  Weston,  were  born,  tilled  the  soil  of  their  homestead,  and  now  in 
their  venerable  age  still  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  uprightness.  Though  his 
father’s  time  was  much  occupied  in  the  careful  and  thrifty  labors  of  the  farm,  he  yet  found 
time  to  serve  his  native  State  in  several  important  public  positions,  and  merit  the  approval  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  by  services  rendered  as  county  commissioner,  appointed  to  divide  the 
timber  lands,  and  as  a prominent  state  senator  of  Maine. 

Benjamin  Flint,  the  third  child  in  a family  of  ten,  was  born  on  the  old  homestead,  near 
the  town  then  called  New  Vineyard,  Maine,  on  February  2i,  1827.  He  attended  the  schools 
of  the  neighboring  town  of  Anson,  and  after  a term  of  study  in  the  academy  of  that  place,  he 
finished  the  education  acquired  in  schools  at  the  academy  of  North  Yarmouth,  and  entered  the 
school  of  the  world  and  its  experiences.  His  natural  taste  had  led  him  to  a careful  study  of 
civil  engineering  and  surveying,  and  for  some  time  he  was  employed  on  the  Maine  Central 
railroad.  These  active  occupations  were  alternated  by  the  duties  of  the  school  teacher,  until, 
like  many  others,  he  opened  a willing  ear  to  the  tidings  which  came  from  the  distant  Pacific, 
and  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  far-off  land.  Accordingly,  on  March  15,  1849, 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Panama  in  the  steamer  Crescent  City,  and  reached  the  Isthmus  on 
March  23  of  that  year.  There  taking  passage  for  San  Francisco  on  the  ship  Humboldt,  he 
endured  a tedious  voyage  of  one  hundred  and  two  days,  until  he  at  last  reached  San  Francisco 
on  August  29,  1849.  He  at  once  hurried  to  the  mines,  and  for  about  one  year  he  engaged  in 
placer  mining  in  Amador  county;  then  settling  near  the  town  of  V olcano,  in  that  county,  he 
began  the  business  of  killing  cattle  for  the  supply  of  the  meat  markets  of  the  district,  and  by 
close  attention  to  his  business  matters  and  undeviating  fairness  of  action  he  soon  built  up  a 
lucrative  trade.  He  continued  at  this  until  January  1,  1853,  when  the  experience  gained  and 
his  shrewd  foresight  enabled  him  to  enter  yet  more  largely  into  his  business  enterprises.  He 
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returned  to  the  eastern  states,  bought  a large  drove  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  began  his  weary 
march  across  the  plains  for  California.  He  left  Columbus,  Illinois,  about  May  i,  1853,  struck 
and  followed  the  Fremont  trail  from  Salt  Lake,  and  having  crossed  the  mountains  back  of  Los 
Angeles  on  January  i,  1854,  he  finally  reached  his  own  ranch,  below  San  Jose,  on  April  i of 
the  same  year,  and  rested  from  his  long  march.  He  had  been  careful  to  select  only  the  best 
stock,  and  so  he  was  enabled  to  bring  his  entire  drove  into  the  state  with  but  little  loss  or 
deterioration,  and  he  at  once  entered  on  the  systematic  development  of  that  enterprise  which 
has  made  him  one  of  the  first  importers  and  dealers  in  fine  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  coast. 
Through  many  vicissitudes  and  fortunes  he  has  steadily  pursued  his  course,  until  the  various 
houses  founded  by  him  have  taken  foremost  rank  in  this  great  industry.  The  first  formal 
copartnership  into  which  he  entered  was  formed  on  the  Mississippi  river,  when  with  his 
brother.  Dr.  Thomas  Flint,  and  Lewellyn  Bixby,  his  cousin,  he  was  about  to  return  to  Cali- 
fornia with  the  carefully  selected  drove  above  referred  to.  The  young  firm  took  the  name  of 
Flint,  Bixby  & Co.,  and  devoted  all  their  attention  and  knowledge  to  the  importation  of  cattle 
and  fine  sheep,  and  the  shipping  of  the  wool  crops,  which  under  their  careful  management 
soon  became  enormous,  and  now  form  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  constantly  growing  dimensions  of  their  trade,  built  upon  their  business-like  qualities  and 
satisfactory  dealings  with  all  men,  soon  required  the  establishment  of  additional  firms,  and  Mr. 
Flint,  about  the  year  1864,  founded  the  house  of  Irvine,  Flint  & Co.,  composed  of  Flint,  Bixby 
& Co.  and  James  Irvine,  whose  business  assumed  such  proportions  that  they  held  fully  one 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Los  Angeles  county  devoted  to  wool  growing. 
He  next  established  the  firm  of  J.  Bixby  & Co.,  in  which  he  held  a large  interest,  and  which 
still  continues  in  active  operation,  holding  some  forty  thousand  acres  in  Los  Angeles  county. 
Then  he  founded  the  important  house  of  Perkins,  Flint  & Co.,  which,  after  a successful  career 
of  ten  years,  was  merged  into  the  present  well  known  firm  of  B.  P.  Flint  & Co.  The  especial 
energy  of  all  these  houses  is  directed  to  the  careful  cultivation  and  exportation  of  wool,  and 
the  careful  habits  and  sound  judgment  of  Benjamin  Flint  have  done  much  to  lead  their  enter- 
prises to  the  success  which  has  crowned  their  efforts  and  given  them  their  important  positions 
in  the  wool  market.  Not  content  with  the  success  gained,  Mr.  Flint  has  brought  all  his  energy 
and  skill  to  bear  on  the  constant  improvement  of  each  successive  clipping.  He  holds  the 
important  position  of  president  of  the  Guadaloupe  Island  company.  During  the  six  years  of 
his  presidency,  this  company  has  devoted  itself  to  raising  the  finest  grades  of  Angora  goats. 
It  has  secured  possession  of  an  island  off  the  Mexican  coast,  comprising  about  seventy 
thousand  acres  of  land.  This  island  was  first  stocked  with  the  finest  grades  of  native  goats, 
and  large  importations  of  Cashmere  goats  were  then  made  from  the  distant  East.  There  are 
now  probably  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  goats  on  the  island,  and  the  gradually  developing 
results  of  this  coalescing  experiment  are  watched  with  deepest  interest,  and  may  ser\-e  to  give 
yet  greater  importance  to  our  local  industry  of  wool  growing. 

In  i860  Mr.  Flint  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  company, 
but  his  active  business  engagements  prevented  his  attending  to  the  duties  of  that  position  and 
he  declined  to  serve.  The  board,  however,  elected  him  vice-president  of  the  company,  and 
with  his  fellow-members  of  the  board,  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco  the  various  franchises  which  led  to  the  completion 
^of  that  important  highway.  While  these  enterprises  had  occupied  much  of  his  attention,  they 
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have  not  exhausted  the  energies  of  Mr.  Flint,  whose  active  business  habits  have  caused  him  to 
devote  himself  to  various  other  undertakings.  The  firm  of  Flint,  Bi.xby  & Co.,  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  supplemented  its  other  business  by  the  additional  enterprise  of  running  the  well 
known  coast  line  stages.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  these  stages 
formed  the  chief  means  of  travel,  first  from  San  Jose  to  Los  Angeles,  and  then  from  Soledad 
to  Lyon  station,  and  Mr.  Flint  continued  his  active  interest  in  this  enterprise  until  one  year 
ago.  But  the  most  important  measure  now  commanding  the  attention  of  Benjamin  I'lint,  and 
attracting  general  attention  to  the  result  of  his  efforts,  is  the  growing  and  production  of  beet 
sugar.  The  undertaking  was  begun  about  eight  years  ago,  and  while  Mr.  Flint  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  the  pioneers  of  this  new  industry,  their  example  soon  found  numerous  imitators 
both  here  and  in  the  eastern  states.  These,  however,  have  almost  all  yielded  to  the  discour- 
agements encountered,  and  have  left  the  field  to  the  early  and  successful  projectors  of  the 
enterprise.  A tract  of  land  was  first  cultivated  at  Alvarado,  near  the  town  of  Haywards,  and 
after  four  years  the  necessity  for  more  ample  accommodation  caused  J\Ir.  Flint  to  remove  the 
manufactury  to  Soquel,  in  Santa  Cruz  county,  California.  Here  his  association  has  expended 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  required  machinery  and  improvements,  and  while 
it  is  the  only  house  which  has  held  to  the  new  enterprise,  it  has  been  rewarded  by  a constantly 
improving  production  of  this  staple  article  of  domestic  use.  During  eight  years  the  house  has 
pushed  on  in  this  work,  undeterred  by  difficulties  which  have  conquered  others,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a white  sugar  which  by  its  exceeding  fineness  and  nutritive  qualities 
commands  a market  for  the  entire  product  of  each  year.  The  quantity  produced  annually  has 
steadily  increased,  until  it  has  reached  the  present  enormous  production  of  one  and  a half 
million  pounds  of  refined  white  sugar.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Flint  became  interested  in  mining 
matters  and  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  developing  various  quicksilver  and  quartz  mines 
on  the  coast. 

On  May  27,  1857,  during  a visit  to  his  old  home  in  Maine,  Mr.  Flint  was  married  to  Miss 
Caroline  L.  Getchell,  a lineal  descendant  of  Governor  Bradford,  of  Massachusetts.  The  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  at  the  house  of  the  bride’s  father,  in  Anson,  IMaine,  by  Reverend  Thomas 
G.  Mitchell,  of  Madison,  Maine.  The  fruits  of  that  union  have  been  seven  children,  among 
them  a pair  of  twin  boys,  and  in  this  happy  home  circle  does  Mr.  Flint  find  his  chief  desired 
relaxation  from  the  cares  and  trials  of  his  active  business  life.  Mr.  F lint  is  a member  of  the 
Congregational  church.  About  the  year  1854  he  took  his  first  degrees  in  the  Masonic  order, 
and  finished  them  in  1874  during  a temporary  residence  in  San  Juan.  He  has  always  been  an 
earnest  member  of  the  republican  party,  and  during  the  civil  war  he  was  a liberal  and  constant 
contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  sanitary  commission.  His  large  business  engagements  have 
caused  him  to  make  frequent  visits  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  British  Columbia 
and  Mexico,  and  his  native  powers  of  observation  have  enabled  him  to  derive  the  fullest  advan- 
tages from  his  travels  and  his  intercourse  with  men.  His  personal  habits  are  of  that  quiet  and 
undemonstrative  character  which  prove  the  sincere  and  warm  friend,  while  his  entire  business 
record  has  seiwed  to  place  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  know  him  and  respect  his 
sterling  qualities. 
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From  an  ancestiy.  of  which  he  is  justly  proud,  Mr.  Madden  inherited  those  literary  tastes 
and  business  capacities  which  have  made  him  so  valuable  a member  of  the  community, 
and  so  prominent  a factor  in  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  California.  His  family 
is  directly  descended  from  the  celebrated  Irish  clergyman.  Dr.  Samuel  Madden,  who,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1687,  was  a graduate  of  Trinity  college  of  that  city,  and  a writer  of  distinction  at 
that  time.  The  name  had  originally  been  Madain,  and  assumed  its  present  form  when  the 
family  emigrated  from  the  central  part  of  France  and  settled  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Madden,  a dean 
of  the  established  church,  and  rector  of  Drummully,  was  noted  for  his  public  spirit  and 
scholastic  attainments.  In  1731  he  originated  the  custom  of  conferring  premiums  at  the  quar- 
terly examinations  in  Trinity  college,  and  a few  years  after,  he,  with  a few  others,  founded  the 
Dublin  Royal  society,  which,  says  Arthur  Young,  “has  the  undoubted  merit  of  being  the 
parent  of  all  similar  societies  now  existing  in  Europe.”  An  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  by  whom  some  of  his  productions  were  reviewed  for  the  press,  he  remained  identified 
with  most  of  the  useful  Irish  institutions  of  his  day  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
literature  and  the  arts,  until  his  death  in  1765.  John  Madden  and  Catharine  Fitzpatrick,  both 
natives  of  the  county  of  Cork,  were  married  in  1823,  and  had  five  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Jerome,  was  born  near  Cork,  Ireland,  March  5,  1829.  The  father,  John  Madden,  was  in  many 
respects  a remarkable  man.  Of  good  education,  quick  intelligence,  and  much  energy  of  char- 
acter, he  became  a contractor,  builder,  and  civil  engineer.  From  1823  to  1836  he  was  employed 
in  Ireland  by  the  British  government  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  construction  of 
public  improvements,  and  as  such  served  under  the  boards  of  fisheries,  of  inland  navigation, 
and  of  public  works.  In  his  official  capacity  he  superintended  the  construction  of  several 
important  stone  break-waters,  quays  and  sea-walls  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Shannon  and  in  the  harbors  of  Kinsale,  Liscanor  and  V alentia.  The  construc- 
tion of  several  of  the  main  highways  in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Monaghan,  including  the 
building  of  many  costly  and  beautiful  stone  bridges,  was  also  accomplished  under  his  direc- 
tion. Resigning  his  government  position,  in  1836  he,  with  his  family,  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  directed  the  building  of  a section  of  the  massive  cut  stone  wall  to 
confine  the  river  Lee,  and  improve  its  navigation  from  that  city  to  Blackrock.  He  also  super- 
intended the  erection  of  the  extensive  government  union  workhouses  in  New  Castle,  county  of 
Limerick,  and  in  Macroom,  county  of  Cork ; while  many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Cork, 
such  as  the  south  infirma^^  the  corn  exchange,  and  part  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  were  built 
under  his  inspection.  His  literary  culture  and  ability  made  him  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
current  literature  of  the  day,  and  he  was  the  author  of  several  able  essays  on  antiquarian  sub- 
jects, and  especially  on  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  and  its  ancient  language  and  literature.  This 
taste  and  proficiency,  not  less  than  his  genial  disposition,  made  him  the  friend  and  associate 
of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Ireland.  The  character  of  his  mind  and  the  bent  of  his  incli- 
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nation  are  well  indicated  by  his  intimate  companionship  with  such  men  as  the  great  apostle  of 
temperance,  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  ; the  Rev.  Francis  Mahony,  who,  as  “Father  Trout, " was 
a distinguished  contributor  to  the  Atheneumand  to  Frazer’s  and  Bentley’s  magazines  ; William 
Maginn,  LL.D.  of  Blackwood’s  magazine  and  the  “Sir  Morgan  O’Doherty’’  of  the  “Nodes 
Ambrosianm ;’’  Daniel  Maclise,  the  painter,  and  John  Hogan,  the  Irish  sculptor.  In  his  large 
range  of  reading  he  gave  special  attention  to  such  works  as  furnished  information  regarding 
the  government,  resources,  institutions  and  future  prospects  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  his  unbounded  admiration  for  the  new  republic  of  the  western  world  resulted  in  his  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States.  With  his  four  sur\-i\dng  sons  he  reached  New  York  in  1842,  and  at 
once  declared  his  intention  to  become  a citizen  of  his  adopted  country.  After  some  time 
spent  in  farming  at  Moravia,  in  Cayuga  county.  New  York,  he  became  interested  in  the  work 
of  constructing  a system  of  large  canals,  by  which  the  Canadian  government  hoped  to  enable 
steamboats  and  other  vessels  to  ascend  from  the  sea  to  Lake  Ontario  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  whose  renowned  and  dangerous  rapids  formed  the  chief  impediment  to  the  plan. 
Through  the  influence  of  many  engineers  of  that  work,  whom  he  had  known  in  the  old 
country,  his  valuable  services  were  at  once  engaged  by  the  Canadian  government,  and  he  was 
appointed  inspector  of  masonry.  Several  of  the  massive  stone  locks  in  the  Beauharnais  and 
Lachine  canals,  and  the  canal  basins  in  Montreal,  were  built  under  his  inspection,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  this  position  until  1847,  when  he  removed  to  New  York.  Under  the  administration 
of  President  James  K.  Polk  the  question  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon  arose  between 
the  United  States  and  England.  As  the  determined  stand  taken  by  each  government  rendered 
serious  complications  very  likely,  Mr.  Madden  determined  to  resign  his  position  under  the 
Canadian  government  and  return  to  the  United  States,  which  enjoyed  his  full  sympathy  in  the 
question.  He  accordingly  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  at  once  appointed,  on  the 
part  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  company,  inspector  of  masonry  for  the  section  of 
road  between  Otisville  and  Lackawaxen  then  under  construction,  and  held  this  position  until 
he  closed  his  useful  life  at  Port  Jervis,  Orange  county.  New  York,  January  i,  1848,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four  years. 

Jerome  Madden  received  the  elements  of  a thorough  English  and  classical  education  at 
the  school  of  the  Mechanics’  institute  in  Cork,  and  at  the  classical  schools  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wig- 
more  and  Mr.  Pierce,  and  showed  a special  aptitude  for  the  study  of  languages.  His  father 
had  resolved  to  send  him  to  Trinity  college  at  the  proper  time  and  educate  him  to  the  medical 
profession ; but  on  his  arrival  in  Canada,  his  father,  who  had  very  practical  ideas,  insisted  that 
he  should  learn  a trade.  By  the  advice  of  friends,  and  in  order  to  be  near  his  father,  the  boj' 
chose  that  of  a stone-cutter,  and  followed  this  occupation  four  years  in  Montreal  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  an  inter\-al  of  three  months  spent  as  clerk  in  the 
wholesale  hat  and  fur  house  of  Swift  & Hurlbut,  in  New  York  city.  In  the  mean  time,  until 
1847,  he  continued  his  education  under  the  supervision  and  direct  tuition  of  his  father.  In 
January,  1848,  he  was  appointed  to  the  inspectorship  of  masonry  made  vacant  by  his  father’s 
death,  and  served  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  company  in  that  position  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  to  Binghamton  in  December  of  that  year.  The  statement  of  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  gold  in  California  determined  him  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast ; and  as  their  father’s 
estate,  deposited  in  the  Montreal  savings  bank,  had  been  lost  by  the  disastrous  failure  of  that 
institution  in  1848,  he  and  his  brother  John  combined  the  few  hundred  dollars  which  were  the 
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for  President  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  though  during  some  years  past  he  has  taken  no  active  part 
in  politics,  he  still  remains  a member  of  the  republican  party. 

In  person  he  is  of  medium  height,  well  formed,  of  compact  and  muscular  build,  of  active 
movement  and  great  powers  of  endurance.  He  is  a man  of  quick  perception  and  good  judg- 
ment, energetic,  decided  and  just  in  character,  not  easily  swayed  in  his  opinion  or  shaken  in 
his  purposes,  save  when  convinced  that  he  is  wrong.  Though  towards  strangers  he  is  rather 
shy  and  reticent,  to  his  friends  his  manner  is  pleasant  and  cordial.  Quiet  and  polite  in  his 
demeanor  and  temperate  and  domestic  in  his  habits,  his  friendships  are  active  and  lasting,  and 
his  dislikes  are  equally  positive  when  founded  upon  just  causes.  The  comfortable  competency 
acquired  by  years  of  energetic  and  close  attention  to  duty  has  been  invested  chiefly  in  real 
property  in  Sacramento  and  in  other  parts  of  California,  and  his  robust  health  and  undimin- 
ished energy  in  the  pursuits  of  business  promise  many  years  of  even  increased  honor  and 
prosperity. 


LYMAN  ACKLEY. 

This  gentleman  was  born  on  the  second  of  November,  1809,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
the  birthplace  also  of  his  parents,  whose  ancestors  were  English,  and  early  settlers  of 
that  colony  in  the  period  of  the  British  cfomination.  His  father’s  name  was  Julius 
Ackley;  and  the  maiden  narrie  of  his  mother  Susan  Hunt.  Three  children,  all  sons,  Avere 
born  to  them.  During  the  war  of  1812  Ackley’s  father  w^s  employed  in  the  secret  service  of 
the  government  between  Philadelphia  and  NeAv  York.  After  the  war  the  family  removed  to 
Baltimore,  and  soon  after  to  Stafford  county,  Virginia,  where  they  engaged  in  farming.  Not 
prospering  in  their  new  home,  they  returned  in  a few-.years  to  Baltimore,  Avhere  the  father  died, 
and  the  widow  and  her  three  sons  were  left  with  little  to  •'sustain  them  but  their  own  energ)- 
and  determination  to  remain  above  want  or  charity.  The  boys  were  apprenticed  to  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  and  labored  hard  to  maintain  their  home.  They  attended  night  school,  and  by 
that  means  acquired  a fair  education  in  the  elementary  branches.  In  1830  Lyman’s  term  of 
apprenticeship  expired  and  he  Avent  to  Philadelphia  to  seek  employment.  He  Avorked  at  his 
trade  steadily  until  1833,  Avhen  the  bitter  contest  betAveen  President  Jackson  and  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  occurred.  The  president  had  ordered  the  remoA^al  of  the  government 
deposits  from  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  The  order  created  a great  commotion  throughout  the 
union.  The  poAver  of  the  bank,  Avith  Nicholas  Biddle  at  its  head,  av4s  enormous  in  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Atlant'c  seaboard  and  in  most  of  the  Avestern  States.  But  Pennsylvania 
was,  moi'e  than  any  other  State,  agitated  over  the  contest.  In  Philadelphia  the  excitement  Avas 
intense.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  organized  into  a body  and  petitioned  congress  to 
interpose  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  also  addressed  a remonstrance  to  Presi- 
dent Jackson  to  the  same  effect.  This  organization  demanded  the  signature  of  all  in  their 
employ  to  the  petition  and  the  remonstrance.  All  Avho  refused  to  sign  Avere  dismissed  from 
employment  and  proscribed.  Mr.  Ackley  Avas  among  the  number  Avho  refused  to  accede  to 
this  demand  of  employers,  and  AA’ith  thousands  of  others  suffered  for  the  manly  resistance 
made  against  the  tremendous  influence  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  craftsmen.  The 
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conflict  betwen  the  employers  and  employed  continued  with  very  little  abatement  until  1835, 
when  the  various  crafts  organized  the  formidable  trades-union,  which  was  duly  incorporated 
by  act  of  the  legislature,  sanctioned  by  Governor  Ritner.  Having  taken  an  active  and  prom- 
inent part  in  the  movement,  Mr.  Ackley  urged  upon  the  organization  the  propriety  of  an 
advance  of  wages,  as  they  held  the  power  to  enforce  their  demands.  The  proposition  was 
warmly  contested  on  each  side,  but  it  prevailed,  and  an  increase  of  wages,  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
a reduction  of  the  term  of  labor  to  ten  hours  per  day,  were  accomplished.  The  proscribed 
craftsmen  were  thus  compensated  for  their  past  suffering,  though  their  triumph  prov^ed  of  brief 
duration. 

On  Christmas  day,  1835,  Ackley  married  Caroline  Bryant,  a native  of  Philadelphia. 
The  prospect  for  the  future  appeared  unusually  bright;  but  the  seeds  of  the  distress  which 
followed  the  days  of  inflation  had  been  sown  broadcast,  and  in  1837  they  bore  the  fearful  fruit 
which  prostrated  business  throughout  the  whole  country  and  brought  financial  ruin  to  thou- 
sands. Labor  was  almost  dormant  and  wages  fell  lower  than  ever.  From  that  time  until 

1848,  with  his  family  to  provide  for,  Mr.  Ackley  often  found  himself  hard  pressed  and  sorely 
in  want ; but  with  a stout  heart  and  willing  hands  he  managed  always  to  provide  for  all 
dependent  upon  him.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  was  announced  in  the  press  of  the 
East,  and  he  caught  the  prevailing  infection  incident  thereto.  The  brig  Oniota,  Captain  Keene, 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  California,  and  Mr.  Ackley  determined  to  proceed  thither. 
Fie  had  no  money;  but  he  possessed  its  equivalent  in  the  ability  and  the  eagerness  to  labor  at 
any  honest  employment.  He  applied  to  the  captain  of  the  brig,  offering  to  work  his  passage, 
and  being  accepted,  shipped  as  a seaman.  The  Oniota  sailed  from  Philadelphia  January  ii, 

1849,  after  an  uncommonly  rough  voyage,  anchored  in  San  Francisco  bay  on  the  seventh 
of  the  following  August.  His  entire  fortune  was  in  his  pocket  and  amounted  to  just  seventy- 
five  cents — not  enough  to  buy  a satisfying  meal  or  to  pay  for  a night’s  lodging ; for  meals  and 
lodgings  Avere  at  that  time  matters  of  dollars,  and  neither  credit  nor  charity  was  to  be  had  or 
expected.  To  get  to  the  mines  required  a full  purse,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  make 
the  trip  up  the  river,  either  to  Sacramento  or  Stockton — the  only  embarcaderos  of  the  period — 
without  money.  Mr.  Ackley  had  come  to  California  to  dig  gold,  not  to  Avork  for  others,  no 
matter  Avhat  the  wages  Avere.  But  the  resolve  to  go  Avas  one  thing;  to  make  the  journey, 
another  and  a ver}^  different  thing.  Resolved  to  push  his  Avay  thither,  hoAvever,  he  Avas  not 
long  in  finding  the  means.  Fie  obtained  Avork  Avhich,  though  rough  in  its  nature,  did  not 
daunt  him  nor  cause  him  to  Avaver  in  his  determination  to  reach  the  mines.  B.  R.  BuckaleAV 
was  then  one  of  the  prominent  property-holders  of  San  Francisco,  and  he  placed  Ackley  at 
Avork  grading  a place  mi  Telegraph  hill,  at  six  dollars  per  day.  There  he  Avorked  hard  until 
he  had  earned  and  saved  enough  money  to  pay  his  A\'ay  to  the  mines.  He  Avent  first  to  Mor- 
mon Island,  on  the  American  riA^er,  a famous  mining  district  of  the  early  days,  and  at  once 
found  good  diggings ; but  deluded  by  highl}'  colored  accounts  of  rich  placers  elseAvhere,  he 
Avas  induced  to  abandon  his  rich  claim,  though,  as  the  result  shoAved,  he  made  nothing  by  it. 
By  a steady  perseverance,  combined  Avith  the  most  unflagging  industry,  he  had  neA’ertheless 
secured  a handsome  sum,  and  A\’as  able  to  repair  to  San  Francisco  on  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season,  during  Avhich  it  Avas  impossible  to  Avork  in  the  mines.  Fie  formed  a number  of 
acquaintances,  and  as  among  them  they  had  tried  every  mining  district  then  knoAvn,  he  con- 
cluded, after  consideration  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  that  the  Yuba  riA’er  Avas  the  Pac- 
tolian  stream  to  bring  certain  fortune  to  him.  Taking  ad\'antage  of  the  first  cessation  of  the 
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rains  in  February,  1850,  he  left  San  Francisco  for  his  chosen  locality,  and  after  five  days' 
journey,  by  river  and  a-foot,  he  reached  Rose’s  bar,  on  the  Yuba,  eighteen  miles  above  its 
mouth.  The  water  was  too  high  for  mining,  and  he  passed  the  time  in  prospecting,  finall}" 
joining  a party  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  the  Yuba  to  its  head-waters.  Each  man  took 
his  blankets,  provisions,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  in  packs  of  about  eighty  pounds  each,  on  his 
back,  and  with  tools  in  hand,  the  party  started  on  the  exploration.  After  a hard  and  weary 
tramp  of  three  weeks  in  the  wild,  rugged,  mountainous  country  of  the  upper  Yuba,  along  the 
river  canons,  over  craggy  narrow  trails,  down  deep  ravines,  up  precipitous  heights,  across 
I'ocky  spurs,  fording  and  swimming  dangerous  streams,  and  almost  exhausting  themselves  in 
the  daily  travel ; with  the  earth  and  their  blankets  their  bed  and  bedding  at  night ; no  protec- 
tion nor  shelter  from  the  drenching  rains;  often  unable  to  make  camp  and  cook  their  limited 
bill  of  fare ; at  best  living  on  salt  pork,  hard  tack,  hot  coffee  and  flapjacks ; several  limes 
encountering  grizzly  bears  in  their  march,  or  aroused  by  them  out  of  their  much-needed  slum- 
bers by  night;  and  worse  than  all,  out  of  luck,  the  party  returned,  heartily  disgusted  with 
their  prospecting.  The  same  difficulty  was  every’Avhere  encountered — too  high  a stage  of 
water  for  mining,  and  no  good  prospects  found.  They  had  unwisely,  in  their  eagerness  to 
secure  the  best  claims  before  any  others  should  come  along,  gone  up  on  their  futile  trip  a 
month  too  early.  Old  miners  of  the  days  of  bar  and  placer  diggings  will  understand  and 
appreciate  the  difficulties  experienced. 

But  Captain  Ackley,  as  he  now  began  to  be  called,  was  yet  confident  that  the  Yuba  was 
the  river  of  gold,  and  refused  to  abandon  the  belief  c.xcept  after  ample  tests  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  he  joined  a company  in  the  enterprise 
of  turning  the  river  near  Rose’s  bar,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  its  bed.  The  unusually  heavy 
rains  of  the  memorable  winter  of  1849-50  had  swollen  every  tributary,  stream,  creek  and  riv  er 
in  the  country.  Only  those  who  had  lived  in  the  territor)-  before  the  gold  discovery  knew 
anything  of  its  seasons,  climate,  and  characteristics,  beyond  the  brief  experience  of  the  year. 
It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  correctly  estimate  the  time  of  low  water  in  the  chief  rivers. 
The  high  stage  of  the  Yuba  prevented  the  company  from  prosecuting  their  work  until  the 
latter  part  of  July.  From  that  time  onward,  without  rest  except  at  night,  they  v igorously 
pushed  the  building  of  the  dam.  Another  company  was  engaged  in  a similar  cntcqirise  fur- 
ther up  the  river.  Everything  was  progressing  favorably.  With  high  hopes  ami  in  cheer)’ 
spirits  they  toiled,  for  they  felt  assured  of  the  great  prize  almost  within  their  grasp.  Only  a 
little  more  remained  to  be  done.  With  their  dam  completed  they  would  rest  a day  or  so.  ami 
then  commence  the  .search  for  gold.  Through  the  hot  Augu.st  days  they  liad  not  ceased  their 
labors,  in  their  eagerness  to  make  all  .secure  for  a long  .sca'-on  of  mininglxrforc  the  rains  would 
again  set  in.  But  one  night  in  early  September  they  were  awakened  from  deep  sicx'p  l»v-  an 
ominous  roaring.  The  dam  of  the  company  above  had  broken  away,  and  the  nj'-hing  w .iters, 
dashing  against  their  nearly  finished  work  like  a cataract,  tore  it  all  avvav,  and  with  the  wreck 
went  all  they  had  built  *»pon — their  hopes  and  calculations  of  the  rich  reward.  The  fickle 
goddess  Fortune,  .so  good  in  helping  him  to  the  golden  shore,  so  kind  in  leading  him  to  his 
first  .selected  diggings,  and  so  generous  there  in  filling  his  depleted  purse,  ^cemed  now  to  frown 
upon  him.  But  he  was  not  disheartened — only  disappointed.  Hr  managc<l  by  economy  to 
live  until  the  next  mining  season,  and  had  lx:comc  more  experienced  and  l>etter  verged  in  that 
industry  in  the  mean  time  But  he  never  gave  uji  the  Yuba.  Transferring  his  «i|x'rations,  how- 
ever, to  Feather  river,  he  constructed  an  Archimedian  screw  pump  w iih  w Inch  tow.i  h the 
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gravel  plain  on  which  the  present  city  of  Oroville  is  built — then  treeless  and  barren ; and  when 
the  machine  was  completed  he  sold  out,  resolved  to  tr}-  his  luck  once  more  in  the  Yuba.  A 
year  passed  and  he  found  himself  as  penniless  as  he  was  the  day  he  landed  in  San  Francisco; 
yet  he  was  not  yet  dispirited,  nor  had  his  faith  in  the  Yuba  abandoned  him.  His  indomitable 
pluck  was  hardened ; adversity  had  toughened  him ; and  more  than  ever  he  was  determined  to 
stand  or  fall  by  his  ineradicable  conviction  that  in  the  river,  or  near  it,  he  would  eventually 
obtain  competency  for  life.  Inspired  with  this  resolve,  he  refused  to  seek  the  settlements  or  to 
turn  to  other  employment.  He  worked  for  wages  until  he  had  saved,  a few  hundred  dollars, 
and  with  that  sum  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a mine  near  Smartsville,  his  present  abode.  The 
mine  was  in  the  channel  of  the  old  river,  which  had  in  the  interv^al  been  successfully  turned 
from  its  bed  by  other  companies.  In  the  course  of  two  years  he  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
consolidation  of  the  interests  of  a vast  area  of  ground  owned  by  other  parties  in  the  old  chan- 
nel, and  this  done,  he  projected  a rock  tunnel  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in 
length,  to  examine  the  river  bed  to  the  very  bed-rock.  The  tunnel  was  completed  in  three 
and  a half  years  from  the  time  of  breaking  ground,  and  cost  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thou- 
sand dollars.  Captain  Ackley  successfully  managed  the  financial  affairs  of  the  entire  combi- 
nation to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  process  of  opening  this  great  mine  was  a new 
and  extraordinary  feature  in  mining.  It  was  by  drifting  and  cross-drifting  seventy  feet  below 
the  surface.  In  these  drifts  two  thousand  and  one  kegs  of  powder  were  placed,  and  the  explo- 
sion was  made  by  electricity.  It  seemed  like  the  muffled  war  of  a thousand  columbiads.  Two 
hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  gravel  and  cement  were  torn  and  pulverized  as  if 
in  a mortar,  and  the  gold  product  from  it  amounted  to,  on  many  days,  as  high  as  one  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  dollars.  And  thus,  at  last.  Captain  Ackley  was  abundantly  rewarded  for 
his  undeviating  faith  in  the  wealth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Yuba  river.  He  continued  to  reap 
the  golden  haiwest  until  the  fall  of  1872,  when  he  sold  out  his  entire  interest  for  a large  sum, 
more  than  enough  for  all  his  wants  in  life,  and  with  his  handsome  fortune  then  assured  against 
all  contingencies  for  which  human  foresight  can  provide,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  active 
pursuits  to  enjoy  contentment  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Not  alone,  however,  in  mining  pursuits  has  Captain  Ackley  engaged  in  California.  In 
his  early  manhood,  as  a Jackson  democrat,  he  made  his  principles  known  and  his  influence 
felt  in  politics  during  nearly  all  his  active  life  in  California,  and  has  held  various  honorable  and 
responsible  official  positions  in  his  own  county  and  under  the  general  government.  During 
the  administration  of  President  Pierce  he  occupied  a post  in  the  custom-house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  among  the  first  to  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  union,  and  then  and  since,  has  always  been  true  to  the  governm.ent.  Since  his  retire- 
ment from  busy  life  he  has  visited  Europe  and  made  a prolonged  tour  of  the  British  kingdom 
and  the  continent.  He  is  a keen,  close,  shrewd  obser\'er  of  men  and  events,  and  has  never 
failed  to  exercise  a positive  influence  among  those  with  whom  he  associated.  He  is  verj’-  firm 
of  purpose,  uncompromising  rather  than  obstinate  in  his  principles  and  ideas  of  duty;  but  is 
not  aggressive,  disputative  or  dogmatic.  He  is  slow  to  make  friendships,  but  very  abiding  in 
them  when  once  formed.  Cautious  in  his  business  dealings  and  undemonstrative  in  his  actions, 
he  is  a very  safe  manager  in  an}^hing  he  undertakes,  his  judgment  being  generally  accurate. 
In  person  he  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  of  full  habit,  portly  in  figure,  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  in  his  manners,  and  congenial  in  fellowship.  His  home  is  in  Smartsville,  Yuba 
county,  but  he  has  also  a residence  in  San  Francisco. 


CHARLES  NELSON  EOX. 


Honorable  Charles  N.  fox,  an  eminent  statesman,  and  a prominent  member 
of  the  bar  of  California,  was  born  in  the  township  of  Redford,  Wayne  county,  Mich- 
igan, March  9,  1829.  His  father,  Benjamin  F.  Fox,  was  born  in  Whitesborough, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  April  3,  1805.  His  mother,  Betsey  Crane,  a native  of  ^lentz,  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  was  born  July  12,  1807.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry  are  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  and  were  among  the  earliest  colonial  pioneers  of  New  England.  His  paternal 
grandparents  on  both  sides  were  active  patriots  during  the  American  revolution,  and  partici- 
pated in  that  memorable  struggle  for  freedom  and  independence.  In  early  childhood,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  during  the  short  summer  sessions,  attended  school  in  a log  house,  a mile 
from  the  parental  residence.  Subsequently,  he  likewise  attended  the  winter  terms,  or  sessions, 
until  childhood  ripened  into  youth,  when  his  services  were  required  on  the  farm.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  the  family  having  previously  removed  to  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan,  young  Fox 
left  the  paternal  roof  and  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  with  the  intention  of  working  his  way  through 
the  university  in  that  locality.  Here  he  pursued  a course  of  study  preparatory  to  admission  to 
the  university  proper,  supporting  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  at  any  kind  of  manual  labor  tliat 
could  be  obtained.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  university  as  fresh- 
man, his  health  failed,  compelling  him  to  relinquish,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  further  pursuit 
of  a collegiate  course  of  study.  As  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  was  a fundamental 
requirement  of  that  institution  for  every  student,  the  young  man  was  subsequently  led  to  ques- 
tion their  practical  utility  in  the  business  relations  of  life,  and  finally  embraced  the  opinion,  in 
common  with  many  thinking  minds,  that  a knowledge  of  the  classics  would  be  of  little  prac- 
tical value,  and  ultimately  abandoned  the  idea  of  pursuing  a collegiate  course  of  study.  Hav- 
ing recovered  his  health,  he  entered  a printing-office;  and,  after  seiz  ing  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  office  of  the  Michigan  Argus,  had,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  become  an  expert  country 
printer,  and  acquired  some  reputation  as  a newspaper  writer.  In  this  business  he  acquired  the 
habit  of  putting  his  original  matter  into  type  without  the  aid  of  manuscript,  a habit  of  much 
value  to  him  in  the  subsequent  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1852,  having  previously  pursued  a legal  course  of  study  in  the  office  of  Judge  Morgan, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State,  where  he  practiced  with 
some  distinction  till  1856,  when  he  removed  to  California.  After  a brief  term  of  practice  in 
San  Mateo  county,  he  opened  an  office  in  S.m  Francisco,  where  he  has  continued  to  enjoy  a 
huge  and  lucrative  practice  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  1 lis  reputation  as  an  able  lawyer 
has  likewise  given  him  an  extensive  practice  throughout  the  Slate.  Although  his  practice  is 
of  a general  nature,  embracing  criminal  law,  both  as  jirosecutor  and  defender,  yet  a marked 
distinction  of  his  practice  is  the  law  of  corporations.  As  a legislator  he  is  distinguished  f«»r 
Ifis  attainments  in  the  preparation  of  laws,  clearness  of  conception,  conciseness  of  con- 
st rucl  ion,  power  of  analysis,  and  great  capacity  for  work  in  committee,  or  elsewhere.  1 he 
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following  extracts,  from  a Sacramento  writer,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Fox,  while  a member  of  the 
legislature,  afford  a true  delineation  of  his  general  character : 

Hon.  C.  N.  Fox  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  extraordinary  man,  and  if  the  people  of  California  are 
wise  they  will  never  lose  sight  of  one  so  capable  of  serving  the  State.  When  the  session  opened  INIr.  Fox 
was  under  a cloud  as  the  attorney  of  the  Spring  Valley  water  company.  The  old  mad-dog  cry  of  “cor- 
poration lawyer”  was  raised  immediately,  and  I confes.s  with  shame  I was  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
prejudice  in  spite  of  myself.  Hence,  my  earlier  studies  of  Mr.  Fox  were  carried  on  under  the  influence 
of  a prejudice  difficult  to  shake  off.  He  himself  felt  the  full  force  of  the  prejudice,  and  met  the  difficulty 
in  a frank,  manly,  direct  way.  He  confessed  that  he  had  been  and  was  still  the  attorney  of  the  great  cor- 
poration. Fie  w-as  not  ashamed  of  his  relations  to  the  company,  and  declared  that  he  was  utterly  unbiased — 
that  he  would  legislate  upon  corporations  of  all  kinds  as  impartially  as  if  he  had  never  been  connected 
with  any  of  them.  This  challenge  commanded  respect,  and  secured  close  inspection  of  his  conduct. 
Every  man  from  that  moment  put  his  acts  under  the  microscope,  to  see  if  he  would  make  good  his  pro- 
fessions. Since  that  time  Mr.  Fox  has  been  w'atched  as  man  was  never  watched  before,  and  now',  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  every  honest  man  feels  compelled  to  admit  that  his  personal  interests  have  never  for  an 
instant  biased  or  prompted  his  judgment  as  a legislator.  He  stands  to-day,  in  the  judgment  of  all  true 
men,  as  a pure,  just,  highly  honorable  man,  and  I believe  he  has  w'on,  not  only  the  absolute  respect,  but 
the  affection,  of  all  candid  observers.  He  has  achieved  this  magnificent  victor)'  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, and  I pity  the  man  whose  heart  does  not  w’arm  towards  the  victor.  ]\Ir.  Fox  is  a warm  man,  and  pos- 
sesses in  a high  degree  what  is  called,  for  want  of  a better  term,  “moral  earnestness.”  He  never  trifles, 
but  is  always  terribly  in  earnest.  Sometimes  the  observer  feels  that  he  is  about  to  boil  over,  but  he  never 
does.  This  intensity  of  nature,  combined  with  self-control,  gives  him  great  power.  In  a weaker  man 
this  intensity  would  provoke  antagonism,  but  in  Mr.  Fox  it  is  accompanied  by  a degree  of  mirthfulness 
that  softens  men.  Mr.  Fox  is  strong  and  harmonious  in  his  general  make-up  or  character.  In  fact,  this 
element  makes  men  great,  even  when  unaccompanied  by  learning  or  w'ealth.  And  nature,  inheritance, 
culture,  discipline,  and  experience  have  endowed  Mr.  Fox  richly  with  this  grand  thing  called  force  of  char- 
acter. His  power  of  perception  is  unusual,  and  nothing  escapes  the  quick  grasp  of  his  mind.  His  mem- 
ory is  exceedingly  retentive,  and  therefore  nothing  is  wasted.  The  distinguishing  trait  of  his  mentality  is 
to  be  found  in  his  power  of  analysis.  His  mental  processes  are  as  clear  as  sunlight.  He  wans  victor)'  by 
clear,  lucid  statement.  Frequently  he  unvails  a complicated  subject  in  a few  sentences  that  exhaust  the 
whole  matter.  Fie  is  often  eloquent,  and  he  ahvays  imparts  a glowing  warmth  to  his  arguments.  IMr. 
Fox  is  undoubtedly  an  able  lawyer,  and  his  legal  lore  is  the  common  treasury'  of  both  houses.  All  seek 
his  advice,  and  he  gives  great  largesses  of  legal  w'ealth  to  all  who  ask.  ]\Ir.  Fox  is  a member  of  the  five 
leading  committees  of  the  house,  and  he  has  done  his  duty  well  and  faithfully  in  each  department.  One 
half  of  the  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  bills  that  have  been  offered  in  the  house  have  been  referred  to  the  ju- 
dicial)' committee,  of  which  IMr.  Fox  is  chairman,  and  have  been  passed  upon  by  him.  He  was  present  at  all 
but  four  of  the  forty-one  meetings  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  was  absent  on  those  occasions  because  en- 
gaged with  other  committees.  Mr.  Fox  has  introduced  one  eleventh  of  the  bills  that  have  received  the  con- 
sideration of  the  assembly.  In  these  bills  Mr.  Fox  has  aimed  to  make  the  laws  of  the  State  conform  to  the 
new  constitution.  The  scope  of  these  bills  is  almost  inconceivable  to  any  one  not  actively  engaged  in  legisla- 
tion. IMr.  Fox’s  bills,  on  account  of  their  importance,  received  early  consideration,  and  have  been  passed 
without  amendment.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  bill  introduced  in  the  assembly,  and  which  was  the  first 
to  receive  the  governor’s  signature.  This  bill  repealed  the  well-known  “Rogers  act,”  whereby  San  Fran- 
cisco is  saved  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  By  special  request  of  the  committee  on  county 
governments  and  municipal  corporations,  who  had  failed  to  draft  a satisfactory  bill,  IMr.  Fox  framed 
assembly  bill  561,  “An  act  to  provide  fc*r  the  formation  and  classification  of  corporations  for  municipal 
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purposes,  and  to  define  their  powers  and  duties.”  This  is  the  longest  bill  that  has  been  introduced  in 
the  house,  and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  carefully  drawn  of  an)’  presented  during  the  session. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Fox  is  remarkable.  He  weighs  two  hundred  pounds,  and  is  fifly-one  years  of 
age.  He  strikes  the  observer  as  a massive  man;  his  head  and  body  suggest  massiveness.  He  is  portly 
in  person,  and  seems  to  possess  the  strength  of  a giant.  His  large  head  is  adorned  by  a splendid  covering 
of  gray  hair,  and  his  face  by  dark  mustache  and  full  beard,  spotted  by  flecks  of  gray.  His  nose  is  of 
medium  size,  clean  cut,  and  his  features  indicate  keen  sensibility  and  refinement.  He  has  a pale,  clear 
complexion,  and  his  countenance  is  full  of  sunshine.  His  attitude  is  commanding  and  his  poise  is  per- 
fect, while  that  mysterious  something  called  “presence”  covers  the  whole  person  with  an  impressive 
atmosphere.  In  his  manners  Mr.  Fox  is  jovial,  attractive,  accessible,  flexible,  modest,  and  graceful.  He 
has  perfect  command  of  his  body,  and  is. never  awkward.  He  strikes  the  observer  pre-eminently  as  a 
man  of  intellect  and  culture. 

Upon  attaining  his  majority,  ^Ir.  Fox  united  himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  par- 
ticipated in  all  its  campaigns,  until  after  the  first  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  that  campaign 
he  supported  Mr.  Douglas.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  ardently  espoused  the 
union  cause,  and  became  zealous  in  the  support  of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  has 
ever  since  continued.  He  has  participated  in  every  can\’ass  as  a speaker  of  prominence  and 
influence.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  convention  of  California,  and  was  nom- 
inated for  presidential  elector,  and  made  a very  thorough  can\’ass  of  the  State;  but  was 
defeated  with  his  ticket.  He  represented  Alameda  county  in  the  assembl)*  in  the  session  of 
the  legislature  of  1880,  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary’,  and  a member  of  several  other  impor- 
tant committees.  His  activity  and  efficiency  as  a member  of  that  body  left  a deep  impress 
upon  the  legislation  of  that  session. 

Mr.  Fox  was  district  attorney  of  San  Mateo  county’,  California,  from  1857  to  t86i,  and 
town  trustee  of  Redwood  City  two  years,  and  has  since  ser\'ed  four  y’ears  in  the  Hoard  of 
Education  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  of  which  he  was  for  two  years  the  President.  In  1864, 
1865,  and  1866  Mr.  Fo.x  was  the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cltarlcs  N.  and  George  \\'. 
Fox,  with  offices  at  San  I'rancisco  and  Redwood  City;  subsequently’  of  the  law  firm  of  Camp- 
bell, Fox  & Campbell,  of  San  Francisco,  composed  of  Alexander  Campbell,  senior,  Charles 
N.  Fox,  and  H.  C.  Campbell;  and  is  now  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Fox  & Kellogg, 
composed  of  Charles  N.  Fo.x  and  M.  H.  Kellogg. 

Mr.  Fo.x  has  always  been  jjrominent  in  benevolent  and  fraternal  societies.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he  has  Ixxn  particularly  active.  He 
has  passed  all  the  chairs,  and  received  all  the  honors  of  the  subordinate  and  State  grand  bodies; 
and  three  times  has  represented  the  State  of  California  in  the  sovereign  grand  body  of  the 
world.  Hy  his  advice  and  influence  he  has  contributed  largely  to  the  introduction  of  /Xmcrican 
Odd  Fellowship  into  Australia,  and  was  the  author  of  the  legislation  which  pKiccd  it  there  on 
an  equal  plane  with  the  Manchester  Unity  in  those  colonies. 

Mr.  I'o.x  has  extensbc  acquaintance  and  intimate  association,  in  nearly  every  profession, 
with  the  eminent  men  of  the  United  States;  but  little  with  those  of  foreign  countries.  In 
social  life  he  is  neither  averse,  nor  particularly  attachctl  to  society’.  His  extensive  profes- 
sional duties  require  his  entire  attention,  and  leave  him  little  time  for  soci.d  enjoyment.  He 
finds  his  greatest  happiness  in  the  society  of  hi-  family,  and  in  the  pleasant  intercourse  of  a 
few  genial  and  familiar  friends. 

In  religious  matters  Mr.  Fox  is  libend  in  hi-  views  ami  belief.  In  early'  life  he  was  in  fcl- 
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lowship  with  the  Baptist  church,  in  which  he  was  reared;  but  in  later  years  adheres  more 
closely  to  Congregationalism.  He  has  no  special  interest  in  any  religious  creed,  but  holds 
to  the  fundamental  truth  that  all  religion  relates  to  life,  and  that  the  life  of  religion  is  to  do  good. 

Mr.  Fox  has  a wife,  a lady  of  French  extraction,  descended  from  one  of  the  brave  men 
who  volunteered  with  Lafayette  to  aid  in  the  memorable  struggle  for  American  independence, 
and  four  children — a son  and  three  daughters. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  biographical  sketch  of  Hon.  Charles  N.  Fox,  truthfully  and  simply 
expressed;  being  one  of  the  best  and  truest  types  of  the  self-made  men  of  America.  His 
courage  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  his  determination  to  succeed  in  the  face  of  repeated  reverses, 
and,  above  all,  his  sublime  confidence  and  hope  in  himself  and  the  future,  are  characteristics 
that  stamp  their  possessor  with  true  greatness. 


JOHN  H.  THOMAS. 

JT  is  proposed  in  this  connection  to  narrate  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  an  eminently 
representative  California  business  man,  John  H.  Thomas.  He  is  at  once  a thoroughly 
self-made  man,  and  owes  his  success  to  that  adjustment  of  affairs  which  rewards  prudence, 
energy,  and  sagacity.  Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in  Aroostook  county,  Maine,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  1841.  His  paternal  parent  Benjamin  Thomas,  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  in  1793.  His  mother,  Mary  Elizabeth,  nee  Howard,  a native  of  Augusta,  Maine, 
was  born  July  23,  1798,  and  died  in  1846.  The  State  of  Maine,  which  comprises  nearly  half 
the  surface  of  New  England,  and,  until  1820,  formed  a part  of  Massachusetts,  was  for  many 
years  the  resort  for  pioneer  enterprise.  The  same  sturdy  yeomanry  which  has  since  peopled 
and  is  still  peopling  our  broad  prairies  felled  the  forests  and  tilled  the  rugged  soil  of  that  com- 
monwealth. 

The  family  name  appears  upon  the  earliest  pages  of  our  colonial  history,  and  has  been 
made  honorable  by  several  men  of  parts  in  professional  and  military  life.  In  common  with 
other  New  England  children,  he  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  strict  parental  discipline,  instruction 
in  the  district  schools,  which  have  ever  been  the  glory  and  strength  of  our  land,  and  thorough 
drill  in  the  Westminster  catechism,  which  has  long  since  been  banished  from  the  fireside  to 
the  theological  library.  The  activity  and  energy  that  have  characterized  the  business  career  of 
Mr.  Thomas  were  manifest  at  a very  early  age.  In  1854,  at  the  youthful  age  of  thirteen,  he 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  his  brother,  at  Woodstock,  Maine,  to  learn  the  tanner  and 
currier  business.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  in  1857,  when  a lad  of  only  sixteen,  after 
visiting  Canada  West  in  pursuit  of  business,  he  arrived  in  New  York  city,  and  found  employ- 
ment with  David  Morffit  & Co.,  No.  5 Jacob  street.  He  continued  in  the  employment  of  this 
firm  until  he  had  earned  enough  for  a steerage  passage  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  arrived  in 
i860,  and  at  once  went  to  the  mines  in  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties,  where  he  has  remained 
until  he  has  become  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Great  Blue  lead.  The  really  lasting 
and  rich  gold  gravel  leads  of  California  are  found  in  what  seem  to  be  the  channels  of  large 
rivers,  that  at  one  time  ran  nearly  north  and  south,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  present  rivers. 
These  channels  appear  to  have  been  first  nearly  filled  with  washings  from  gold  quartz  veins; 
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then  volcanic  action  tumbled  mountains  and  lava  over  them  and  raised  them  up.  There  are 
three  of  these  channels,  known  as  the  White,  Gray,  and  Blue  leads.  The  Blue  lead  is  the 
largest  and  richest,  and  on  this  Mr.  Thomas  usually  employs  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  men.  In  connection  with  merchandising  and  other  local  business  interests,  Mr. 
Thomas  has  been  at  work  in  the  gold  gravel  of  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties  for  over  twenty 
years.  The  Big  Blue  is  doubtless  producing  more  gold  than  any  territory  of  like  size  in  the 
world.  There  about  ten  miles  square  has  yielded  over  two  hundred  million  dollars.  The 
Union,  a drift  mine,  averages  over  forty  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 

In- the  vicinity  of  Laporte,  the  summer  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas,  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars  have  been  taken  out  of  the  gravel.  H3'-draulic,  and  especially  gravel  mining,  are  in 
their  infancy.  California  is  inexhaustible.  The  rush  of  thousands  to  its  golden  shores  seems 
like  the  memory  of  yesterday;  and  men  upon  whose  heads  Time’s  scythe  has  swept  but  spar- 
ingly can  remember  when  San  Francisco  was  a city  only  in  name,  when  nothing  but  tents 
dotted  its  sand-hills,  and  when  the  waters  of  the  bay  washed  what  is  now  the  business  center 
of  a compact  city.  The  gold  fever  had  to  subside  in  time,  and  now  affects  none  but  the  cap- 
italist and  speculator;  but  the  successive  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  metals,  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  the  delights  of  a semi-tropical  climate,  have  kept  California 
continuously  prominent. 

In  1875  Mr.  Thomas  disposed  of  his  mercantile  business,  and  devoted  his  attention  exclu- 
sively to  his  mining  interests.  In  his  business  career  he  had  been  remarkably  successful,  hav- 
ing acquired,  during  the  previous  fifteen  years,  as  the  result  of  his  business  capacity,  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Human  life,  however  favorably  situated,  seldom  flows  long  in  a 
channel  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Mr.  Thomas  was  not  exempt  from  this  universal  expe- 
rience of  humanity.  Two  disastrous  fires,  occurring  in  the  years  1867  and  1873,  swept  away 
some  seventy  thousand  dollars  of  his  capital,  while  his  unfortunate  connection  with  the  late 
William  C.  Ralston  in  a vast  and  complicated  hydraulic  monopoly  of  the  water  interest,  em- 
braced within  the  richest  mineral  regions  of  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties,  resulted  in  a total 
loss  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  best  general  is  not  one  who  never  makes  a 
blunder,  but  he  who  retrieves  his  mistakes  and  achieves  victory  out  of  defeat. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  at  the  present  time  the  proprietor  of  seventeen  thousand  acres  of  the  richest 
mineral  lands  in  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  hydraulic  miners  of  the 
State  of  California.  The  companies  already  organized  and  in  successful  operation,  aside  from 
those  in  contemplation,  in  developing  these  vast  deposits  of  the  precious  metals,  are  revealing 
the  fabulous  wealth  of  untold  millions. 

As  a business  man  Mr.  Thomas  is  discerning,  eminently'  conscientious,  and  judiciously 
cautious,  always  leaning  to  the  side  of  conservatism,  though  never  unrcasonablj'^  timid. 
Although  belonging  to  no  religious  organization,  Mr.  Thomas  is  a man  of  well-defined 
religious  convictions,  and  a moralist  of  the  strictest  sect,  both  in  doctrine  and  practical 
example.  Of  a generous  nature,  his  sympathies  are  philanthropic,  and  his  relations  with  his 
fellow-men  kindly  and  sociable.  As  a citizen  his  influence  is  exerted  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  community;  he  commands  the  respect  of  all  good  men,  and  has  the  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  married  April  26,  1865,  in  Laporte,  Plumas  county,  California,  to  Pris- 
cilla Frances  Abbott,  daughter  of  John  William  Abbott,  of  London,  England.  Mr.  Thomas 
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is  surrounded  by  a happy  family,  including  his  wife  and  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a 
daughter,  is  married.  A generous  but  unostentatious  hospitality  adds  another  charm  to  his 
retired  and  elegant  home,  located  in  the  pleasant  and  quiet  neighborhood  of  Fruitvale,  Ala- 
meda county,  California.  Personally,  Mr.  Thomas  is  a man  of  agreeable  presence,  hopeful 
and  ardent,  but  never  indiscreet;  fond  of  quiet  home  life,  and  not  caring  for  publicity.  Ilis 
character,  as  a whole,  commends  itself  to  those  who  appreciate  the  real  and  practical  in  life 
rather  than  the  superficial. 


IRA  PACKARD  RANKIN. 

The  foundries  and  machine  w'orks  of  San  Francisco  have  already  proved  successful  rivals 
of  the  oldest  and  best  similar  establishments  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  it  is  the  just  and 
proud  boast  of  the  young  city  that  her  skilled  mechanics  now  produce  machinery  une.x- 
celed  in  the  world  in  all  the  qualities  of  thorough  workmanship.  Circumstances  demanded 
and  created  this  constant  improvement.  With  the  growth  of  the  State  and  the  development  of 
new  industries  new  demands  for  machinery  are  constantly  arising,  and  wdth  deeper  and  more 
systematic  mining,  heavier  machinery  is  constantly  required,  calling  for  larger  and  more  perfect 
tools  and  a constantly  increasing  plant.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  deserves  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  foremost  in  the  development  of  this  great  branch  of  local  industry. 

Ira  Packard  Rankin  brought  with  him  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  industry,  energy,  and  tact 
which  are  so  largely  characteristic  of  the  son's  of  New  England  and  have  enabled  them  to  give 
the  impress  of  their  owm  sterling  qualities  wherever  they  have  settled.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  his  mother’s  family  emigrated  from  England  to  Massachusetts ; while  his  grandfather, 
of  a Scotch-Irish  family,  came  to  America  about  1720,  when  he  was  yet  a mere  boy.  He  was 
an  ardent  patriot,  and  though  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old  at  the  time,  he  gallantly 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  at  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  proudest  in- 
heritance Ira  P.  Rankin  has  received  from  his  ancestry  is  the  remembrance  and  conviction  that 
they  were  plain,  intelligent,  virtuous  and  patriotic  people  of  the  English  and  Scotch  yeomanry 
class.  His  father,  Zebina  Rankin,  married  Nancy  Packard  about  the  year  1815.  They  lived 
in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  until  1832,  w'hen,  with  most  of  their  family,  they  removed  to 
northern  Ohio,  near  Cleveland.  That  region  was  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  having  be- 
longed, by  virtue  of  a grant,  to  the  State  of  Connecticut ; it  was  settled  largely  by  New  England 
people,  and  yet  retains  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  sterling,  energetic  race.  Both  parents- 
of  Ira  P.  Rankin  were  laid  to  rest  about  the  year  1852.  He  himself  H the  oldest  of  five  chil- 
dren, and  was  born  in  Pelham,  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  on  January  10,  1817.  In  his 
childhood  his  parents  removed  to  Northampton,  in  the  same  county  and  State;  and  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  of  that  town  did  the  boy  receive  the  education  of  books  and  teachers. 
He  diligently  attended  school  until  about  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  family  circumstances  made 
it  necessary  that  he  should  engage  in  the  active  duties  of  life;  from  that  age  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  learned  to  rely  upon  himself,  and  has  made  his  way  successfully 
through  the  world.  His  business  life  was  begun  in  a country  store;  after  two  years  he  entered 
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the  counting-room  of  a manufacturing  company  as  book-keeper,  and  finally,  in  1835,  he  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Boston.  Here  he  first  went  into  a large  dry  goods  importing  and  jobbing 
house  as  clerk.  His  close  application  to  duty,  and  the  thorough  business  qualities  of  the  young 
man,  soon  produced  their  legitimate  effects.  The  satisfaction  of  his  employers  soon  grew  into 
unbounded  confidence,  and  when  after  some  years  an  opportunity  opened,  this  warm  regard 
and  confidence  found  expression  in  an  invitation  to  enter  the  firm,  and  the  faithful  clerk  became 
the  efficient  partner.  He  continued  in  that  business  connection  during  seventeen  years,  and 
each  successive  year  found  him  in  possession  of  a yet  larger  development  of  all  those  qualities 
which  command  success.  In  1852  the  sedate  Boston  community  was  aroused  by  the  glowing 
accounts  of  prosperity  in  the  distant  gold  land,  and  the  example  of  hundreds  who  were  hasten- 
ing to  the  Pacific  had  its  effect  on  Ira  P.  Rankin  also.  Therefore,  disposing  of  his  interests  in 
Boston,  he  sailed  via  Panama,  and  in  May,  1852,  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco. 

He  at  once  entered  into  a general  commission  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Rankin  & 
Co.  The  experiences  of  his  business  career  in  the  East  now  proved  a more  valuable  capital 
than  gold,  and  enabled  him  at  once  to  build  up  a lucrative  business.  Carrying  into  his  enter- 
prises here  the  same  qualities  of  uprightness,  prudence,  and  foresight  which  had  distinguished 
him  in  Boston,  he  soon  found  himself  established  in  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  public, 
whilst  the  ever-increasing  wants  of  the  fast  growing  community  opened  up  most  profitable 
avenues  of  trade.  This  progress  continued  for  about  six  years,  when  his  partner  determined 
to  return  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  Mr.  Rankin  concluded  to  close  the  business.  He  was 
urged  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  Pacific  iron  works  of  San  Francisco,  and  entered  on  that  path 
of  active  and  important  industry  in  which  he  is  still  eagerly  and  successfully  pushing  on.  The 
Pacific  iron  works,  now  one  of  the  monuments  of  the  mechanical  skill  of  San  Francisco,  were 
commenced  in  1851  by  Egerly  and  Hinckley,  from  Bangor,  Maine.  In  1855  E.  B.  Goddard, 
and  others,  had  bought  the  works,  and  these  owners,  in  1858,  were  succeeded  by  the  present 
firm.  The  new  firm  took  the  name  of  Rankin,  Brayton  & Co.,  and  consists  of  Ira  P.  Rankin 
and  Albert  P.  Brayton,  a native  of  Watertown,  New  York.  The  extensive  workshops  are  sit- 
uated at  First  and  Fremont  streets  in  San  Francisco,  and  from  comparativel}^  small  beginnings, 
the  business  has  grown  to  the  dimensions  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
and  mechanical  centers  in  San  Francisco.  Here  are  manufactured  all  kinds  of  machincr}', 
marine  and  stationary  engines  and  boilers,  pumping,  hoisting,  and  mining  machinery,  batteries, 
amalgamating  pans  and  settlers,  concentrators,  ore-feeders,  rock-breakers,  water  and  air-jacket 
smelting  furnaces,  retorts  and  condensers,  roasting  and  chlondizing  furnaces,  propeller  and 
steamboat  engines,  water  wheels;  in  a word,  all  the  varied,  huge  and  complicated  machinery 
constantly  demanded  in  this  metropolis  to  which  so  many  important  industries  turn  for  the 
necessary  encouragement  and  means  of  development.  The  enormous  progress  made  in  the  art 
of  mining,  especially  on  the  Comstock  lode,  has  made  the  Pacific  coast  the  cynosure  of  the 
mechanical  and  scientific  world.  To  keep  up  with  the  demands  thus  daily  new  created  required 
not  merely  an  ordinary  business  acumen,  but  a close  observation  of  the  progress  made  else- 
where, and  a full  capacity  for  all  requirements.  Such  a man  was  found  in  Ira  P.  Rankin. 
Under  his  prudent,  careful,  progressive  enterprise  the  great  mining  industries  of  the  Pacific 
coast  found  full  satisfaction  of  all  demands ; and  it  has  become  the  boast  of  San  Francisco  that 
there  now  exists  no  necessity  for  going  outside  of  her  own  limits  for  tire  purpose  of  .securing 
7 rny  needed  character  of  machinery.  The  manufactures  of  the  Pacific  iron  works  are  diversi- 
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fied  in  character;  large  marine  machinery  is  produced,  and  shipments  of  huge  sugar-mill  ma- 
chinery have  been  made  even  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  but  much  the  largest  part  of  the  industry 
is  connected  with  the  machinery  necessary  for  mining  development.  The  business  has  now 
grown  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  from  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annuall}',  and  furnishes  constant  employment  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Mr.  Rankin  was  married  irt  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  l^Iarch  28,  1841.  Ilis  bride 
was  Miss  Caroline  A.  Bryant,  whose  mother  was  a sister  of  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  the  father  of  the 
great  and  revered  William  Cullen  Bryant.  In  the  quiet  of  home,  and  in  the  society  of  a limited 
number  of  true  friends,  does  Mr.  Rankin  find  his  needed  rest  and  gratification  rather  than  in  the 
excitement  of  general  society'^,  although  he  finds  himself  an  eagerly  welcomed  guest  in  the  best 
and  most  refined  circles.  For  many  years  during  his  residence  in  the  Eastern  States  he  was 
connected  with  the  Orthodox  Congregational  church,  and  during  twenty'-five  years  of  his  San 
Francisco  residence  he  has  been  an  earnest  member  of  the  First  Congregational  church ; for 
many  years  he  has  been  moderator  of  the  society,  and  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  while 
during  the  last  six  }’ears  he  has  also  been  a trustee  of  the  California  Bible  society.  In  political 
matters  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Rankin  are  positive  and  pronounced.  His  political  life  commenced 
as  a whig,  and  he  remained  a faithful  and  enthusiastic  member  of  that  party  as  long  as  it  lived. 
Fie  then  transferred  all  his  fealty  to  the  republican  party,  when  in  1856  his  sy^mpathies  and 
principles  carried  him  into  that  organization.  He  was  conspicuous  as  an  earnest  and  constant 
laborer  in  the  first  organization  of  the  republican  party  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  1856  he 
consented  to  become  a standard-bearer  of  the  young  organization,  and  was  nominated  one  of 
the  two  candidates  at  large  for  congress.  The  State  was  then  largely  democratic,  and  he  was 
not  elected;  though  the  canvass  in  which  he  thus  became  a conspicuous  figure  served  to  crys- 
tallize into  strength  the  hitherto  separated  constituents  of  republicanism  in  California.  After 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  i860,  Mr.  Rankin  was  appointed  to  the  very  responsible 
position  of  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  he  held  this  office  for  several 
years.  The  impartial  justice  and  uniform  courtesy  with  Vvhich  he  discharged  the  often  delicate 
duties  of  his  position  gained  him  the  approval  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact.  He  has  continued  to  take  a deep  interest  in  public  affairs ; but  since  holding  the 
above-named  position  he  has  not  sought  or  held  any  public  office.  In  1875  compelled 

to  conquer  his  own  strong  objections,  and  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  many  friends  he 
reluctantly  consented  to  become  a candidate  for  congress  on  the  republican  ticket  for  the  San 
Francisco  district.  Though  there  were  three  tickets  in  the  field,  his  ackiK)wlcdged  worth  and 
ability^  gathered  around  him  numerous  adherents,  and  he  ran  very  considerably  ahead  of  the 
State  ticket;  but  the  result  was,  as  he  himself  happily  declares,  “I  fortunately^  failed  of  an 
election.” 

His  sense  of  duty  has  prompted  Mr.  Rankin  to  identify  himself,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  with  all  such  social  and  educational  movements  as  concern  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  city’  and  State  of  his  adoption.  During  ten  y-ears  he  held  a honored  position 
as  trustee  of  the  College  of  California,  and  he  very^  greatly^-  aided  in  those  negotiations  and  in 
securing  that  legislation  by  which  the  transfer  of  the  college  property  was  cfiTcctcd  and  the 
establishment  of  the  University^  of  California  was  secured.  For  many  years  he  was  a trustee 
of  the  San  Francisco  Port  Society*;  and  from  the  date  of  their  foundation  he  has  been  a trustee 
in  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  in  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
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of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Though  the  active  business  occupations  of  his  life  have  afforded  Mr. 
Rankin  no  leisure  for  extended  travel  outside  of  his  own  country,  his  large  reading  and  careful 
study  in  every-day  life  have  kept  him  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  world  at 
large,  and  his  whole-souled  sympathies  cause  him  to  take  a deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
the  whole  human  family.  His  active  enterprise  as  a merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  his  ster- 
ling qualities  as  a man,  shone  out  conspicuously  on  his  first  coming  to  the  young  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  attending  the  abnormal  groui:h  of  the 
city,  the  pure  light  of  his  example  has  never  grown  dim.  While  each  succeeding  year  seems 
only  to  have  added  new  strength  and  energy  to  his  surpassing  abilities,  he  has  secured  the 
regard  of  his  employes,  the  affection  of  a constantly  enlarging  circle  of  friends,  and  the  esteem 
of  all  men  who  rejoice  in  the  rewards  gained  by  his  untiring  industry,  his  unquestioned  honor, 
and  his  integrity  in  principle  and  in  practice. 


JOHN  C.  HAYS. 

Few  of  the  many  who  have  met  Colonel  John  C.  Hays  in  the  quiet  and  unreserved  inter- 
course of  every-day  life  have  realized  how  much  of  wild  adventure  and  daring  bravery 
made  up  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  and  most  eventful  life.  His  is  one  of  those  figures  in 
the  comparatively  unwritten  history  of  our  western  region,  which,  when  the  historian’s  mature 
pen  will  have  recorded  the  memorable  exploits  of  our  earlier  days,  will  stand  out  in  conspicu- 
ous relief.  His  own  lips  seem  sealed  to  the  narration  of  the  incidents  of  his  early  life  by  a 
modesty  which  characterizes  the  truly  brave ; yet  there  are  few  men  whose  lives  have  been 
filled  with  so  much  adventure  and  dangerous  exploits  as  has  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

John  C.  Hays  was  born  at  Little  Cedar  Licl^  Wilson  count}’,  Tennessee,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  January,  1817,  near  the  celebrated  hermitage,  well  known  as  the  residence  of  General 
Jackson.  This  venerable  mansion,  so  long  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Tennessee,  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  Hays  family,  but  had  been  sold  to  General  Jackson  by  John  Hays,  the  grand- 
father of  our  subject.  The  ancestry  of  Colonel  Hays  was  such  as  to  impress  upon  him  the 
bold  and  daring  spirit  which  marks  his  career.  His  grandfather  had  built  Fort  Haysboro,  in 
Tennessee,  and  as  an  officer  under  General  Jackson  had  distinguished  himself,  especially  in  the 
war  against  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians.  His  father,  Harmon  Hays,  had  also  enlisted  under 
General  Jackson,  and  rising  to  an  officer's  rank,  had  bravely  fought  in  most  of  the  battles  of 
“ Old  Hickory’s”  brilliant  campaigns.  The  boy  received  a common  school  education  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  when  about  the  age  of  fifteen  left  home  to  begin  his  battle  with  the  world.  1 Ic  fir>t 
went  to  Mississippi,  where  he  attached  himself  to  a party  engaged  in  sun-eying  the  swamp 
lands  of  that  section.  But  the  martial  spirit  he  had  inherited  caused  him  to  turn  his  eyes  to- 
wards the  wild  land  of  Texas,  which  at  that  period  furnished  an  ample  field  for  adventure;  and 
in  1836,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  John  C.  Hays  joined  the  army  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Brazos  river.  He  enlisted  as  a private;  the  qualities  displayed  by  him  in  each 
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successive  encounter  were  such  as  to-  cause  his  officers  to  single  him  out  for  the  specially  daring 
and  perilous  duties  of  a spy.  The  dangerous  character  of  these  duties  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  in  those  scenes  the  customs  and  usages  of  civilized  warfare  were  almost  unknown 
and  ignored  by  the  fierce  Comanches  and  Cherokees,  and  scarce  less  cruel  Mexican  guerillas. 
Among  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  in  those  fierce  encounters  were  the  com- 
mands of  Colonel  Smith  and  Colonel  Karnes.  Smith’s  regiment  was  mostly  employed  in 
guarding  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  his  conflicts  were  generally  with  the  Mexicans;  while  Col- 
onel Karnes’  regiment  was  engaged  with  the  Indians.  John  Hays  was  successively  attached 
to  each  of  these  commands,  and  found  in  both  of  them  ample  scope  for  his  daring  and  cour- 
age. One  of  his  first  encounters  with  the  Mexicans  took  place  at  Loredo,  a small  town  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  about  two  hundred  miles  south-west  of  San  Antonio.  The  Mexicans  had  a fort 
and  garrison  there,  and  Colonel  Smith  selected  a few  of  his  most  daring  men,  among  whom 
was  young  Hays,  and  went  out  on  a scouting  expedition.  He  had  ventured  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  town,  when  suddenly  some  eighty  Mexicans  rushed  out  and  attacked  the 
•little  party,  which  did  not  number  more  than  twenty-five  men.  With  the  Mexicans  in  hot 
pursuit,  the  little  band  of  Americans  retreated  some  miles,  and  endeavored  to  take  a position 
in  the  bushes.  Their  pursuers  surrounded  them,  and  insolently  demanded  their  surrender  with 
loud  threats  of  the  vengeance  they  would  wreak  upon  them  when  captured.  Colonel  Smith 
knew  his  men,  however,  and  without  firing  a gun  they  received  the  harmless  fire  of  the  Mexi- 
can troops.  Disgusted  with  their  failure  the  Mexicans  finall}^  dismounted  and  ventured  to 
within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  Smith’s  men.  It  was  a trying  moment,  for  though  each  man  was 
skillful  in  the  use  of  firearms,  yet  they  had  never  before  met  the  Mexicans,  whose  skill  in  shoot- 
ing was  as  undoubted  as  their  bravery.  A moment  of  suspense  followed,  when  Smith  gave 
the  word  fire!  and  a fusillade  was  poured  from  the  American  rifles,  which  dealt  terror  and  death 
to  the  Mexicans.  They  broke  and  fled ; about  twenty  were  killed  on  the  spot,  the  greater 
number  of  the  survivors  were  made  prisoners,  all  their  horses  were  captured,  and  Colonel  Smith 
had  not  lost  one  of  his  men.  In  such  experiences,  frequently  repeated,  did  John  Hays  serve 
his  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  war.  The  character  of  these  encounters  served  to  develop 
fully  the  daring  and  intrepidity  necessary  for  success ; for  the  Mexicans  frequently  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  in  small  parties,  and  though  fighting  as  guerillas,  their  movements  were  sanction^ 
by  the  Mexican  government.  Although  the  Mexicans  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of  cour- 
age, yet,  in  all  conflicts  with  them,  defeat  to  their  enemies  only  foreboded  a cruel  death  to 
which  they  generally  condemned  their  prisoners.  These  scenes  in  the  early  military  career  of 
Colonel  Hays  were  enacted  near  the  towns  of  Goliad,  San  Antonio,  and  Corpus  Christi,  where 
the  Mexican  incursions  most  frequently  took  place. 

Karnes,  who  had  been  an  officer  under  Colonel  Smith,  soon  formed  a company  of  his 
own,  composed  of  picked  men,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  fight  the  Indians ; young  Hays 
was  one  of  the  first  to  join  this  new  command.  Their  enemies  were  principally  the  Coman- 
ches, a powerful  and  warlike  nation  of  Indians,  extremely  savage  and  cruel,  and  at  war  with 
every  one,  Mexicans,  Americans,  and  Indian  tribes.  Hays  had  not  long  been  attached  to  the 
new  compan}^  when  an  incident  occurred  which  would  have  ended  his  career,  had  not  his 
coolness  and  courage  extricated  him  from  the  peril.  After  the  independence  of  Texas  was 
established,  the  government  granted  so-called  head  rights  to  settlers,  or  to  those  who  had  per- 
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formed  military  service ; by  these  grants  they  were  entitled  to  a certain  portion  of  land.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Texas,  and  when  not  actively  engaged  in  military  service,  Hays  was  employed, 
more  or  less  constantly,  in  surveying  the  land  thus  granted  by  the  government.  The  survey- 
or’s office  was  opened  in  Texas,  in  1838,  and  John  C.  Hays  surveyed  the  grants  on  nearly  all 
the  streams  of  western  Texas.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  at  this  period  rendered 
it  necessary  that  each  surveying  party  should  have  with  it  a guard  for  protection,  and  Hays 
was  frequently  given  command  of  the  entire  party.  In  the  first  of  these  surveying  expeditions 
he  and  his  party  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  A large  band  of  the  savages 
came  upon  them  unexpectedly;  and  as  his  party  consisted  of  only  four  or  five  men.  Hays  en- 
deavored to  secure  safety  in  flight,  and  would  have  succeeded  had  not  a little  fellow,  who  ac- 
companied them  as  chain-bearer,  become  exhausted,  which  induced  them  to  halt.  The  savages 
soon  surrounded  the  little  band,  and  by  pretense  of  friendship  managed  to  get  near  them,  whom 
they  then  declared  their  prisoners.  Hays  urged  his  comrades  under  no  conditions  to  give  up 
their  guns.  The  Indians  held  a council  of  war  the  next  day,  and  a negro  of  Hays’  party,  who 
understood  their  dialect,  secretly  interpreted  their  proceedings  to  the  prisoners.  By  this  means 
Hays  learned  that  these  Cherokees  were  then  flying  from  the  Comanches,  one  of  the  most 
warlike  tribes,  with  whom,  as  also  with  the  whites,  they  were  then  at  w'ar;  that  the}’-  feared 
the  massacre  of  their  prisoners  would  bring  upon  them  an  avenging  pursuit  from  San  Antonio, 
and  that  the  determined  possession  of  their  guns,  retained  by  the  prisoners,  still  further  intim- 
idated the  savages,  who  knew  their  unerring  aim.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  through  the 
interpreter  made  Hays  secure  in  his  position.  He  boldly  demanded  the  release  of  his  party; 
he  met  the  wily  efforts  of  the  savages  to  get  possession  of  his  guns  by  the  solemn  assurance 
that  he  would  kill  the  first  Indian  who  repeated  the  effort.  It  was  an  experience  to  try  the 
strongest  nerves,  and  the  horrors  of  their  situation  were  such  that  one  of  their  party,  a brave 
and  tried  man,  found  his  black  hair  turned  to  gray  in  a single  day.  Finally,  about  two  o’clock 
on  the  second  afternoon,  the  Indians  made  a proposal  that  the  surveyors  be  released  on  their 
signing  a paper  testifying  to  the  friendly  character  of  these  Indians ; the  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  captives  were  once  more  free. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  exciting  scenes  of  wild  warfare,  in  which  Colonel  Hays  receiv’cd 
his  earlier  training  for  the  more  important  duties  which  afterwards  devolved  upon  him  in  his 
long  and  eventful  border  life.  In  1840,  Texas  being  too  poor  to  maintain  a large  army,  the 
regular  forces  were  disbanded,  and  the  Texan  congress  authorized  the  creation  of  an  armed 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  against  the  Mexicans  and  Indians.  Its  organization 
took  place  at  San  Antonio,  where  seventy-five  men  were  enlisted  and  mustered  into  sendee 
under  the  name  of  the  Texas  rangers,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  border  warfare.  No  ordinary 
service  devolved  upon  them,  and  no  ordinary  leader  was  fit  for  such  a band  and  such  enter- 
prises. John  C.  Hays  had  then  but  reached  his  twenty-third  year,  but  he  had  done  good  and 
active  service  as  a scout  and  a spy;  he  had  gained  an  enviable  renown  for  bravery,  daring,  en- 
durance, skill  in  commanding  men,  and  success  in  opposing  Mexicans  and  Indians;  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  rangers,  and  was  commissioned  by  the  Tc.xan  congress  for 
that  post.  This  was  a very  great  compliment  to  the  young  hero,  for  there  were  many  men  in 
Texas  at  that  time  who  had  had  much  larger  experience  on  the  frontier  and  who  were  in  every 
respect  capable.  There  were  officers  of  high  rank  and  long  service  in  the  regular  army  who 
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sought  the  position,  and  whose  bravery  and  skill  were  unquestioned.  But  the  whole  subse- 
quent career  of  John  C.  Hays  proved  that  the  honor  thus  conferred  on  him  was  not  misplaced. 
His  body  of  men  was  a nucleus  about  which  a larger  force  could  be  collected  at  any  desired 
time.  They  furnished  their  own  arms,  equipments,  horses,  everything,  e.xcept  ammunition, 
which  the  government  supplied.  At  first  there  were  two,  and  subsequently  three  companies, 
and  the  number  of  men  in  the  service  varied,  at  times  reaching  as  high  as  five  hundred.  The 
frontier  thus  to  be  protected  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Colorado  river,  a distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  with  the  Indians  on  one  side,  and  the 
Mexicans  on  the  other.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  this  frontier  was  never  better  protected  than 
by  this  little  band,  who  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  were  in  the  field  and  moving 
ar^ainst  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  by  day  and  by  night.  Their  mode  of  fighting,  not  less  than 
their  style  of  equipment,  was  such  as  alone  could  make  them  successful  competitors  with  their 
savage  foes.  Each  man  was  armed  with  a rifle,  a pistol,  and  a knife.  With  a Mexican  blanket 
tied  behind  his  saddle,  and  a small  wallet  in  which  he  carried  his  salt,  his  ammunition,  and  per- 
haps a little  panola,  or  parched  corn,  spiced  and  sweetened,  as  an  allayer  of  thirst,  he  was 
equipped  for  months ; and  this  little  band  of  daring  men,  unincumbered  by  baggage  wagons 
or  pack-trains,  without  tents,  a saddle  for  a pillow  at  night,  a blanket  their  tent  and  bedding^ 
moved  upon  their  fleet  mustangs  as  lightly  over  the  prairies  or  hills  as  did  the  Indians  them- 
selves. When  in  active  service,  they  depended  wholly  upon  their  guns  for  food,  with  an  occa- 
sional supply  obtained  from  the  routed  Mexicans.  Each  man  was  an  expert  rider;  they  car- 
ried always  the  Mexican  riata,  a hair  rope,  and  the  lariat  used  for  lassoing  horses.  Sometimes 
the  rangers  were  divided  into  separate  parties,  and  sent  to  different  points  for  special  purposes ; 
but  the  conception  of  all  plans  was  in  the  active  mind  of  Captain  Hays,  and  their  faithful  exe- 
cution was  in  his  undaunted  bravery.  Days  and  weeks  might  be  consumed,  but  they  never 
turned  back  until  the  enemy  had  been  overtaken  and  punished. 

The  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  numerous  and  active  at  this  period,  and  the  rangers’  life 
was  one  constant  scene  of  intense  excitement  and  greatest  peril.  The  dangers  of  that  service 
may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  young  men  in  San  Antonio 
in  the  first  year  of  the  rangers’  organization,  and  of  that  number  fully  one  hundred  were  killed 
during  the  encounters  of  that  year.  In  every  year  of  their  ser\flce  fully  one  half  of  their  num- 
ber were  slain,  but  their  places  were  at  once  supplied  by  others  as  bold  and  heroic.  To  them 
alone  did  the  settlers  look  for  that  protection  which  enabled  them  to  build  up  and  hold  their 
homes ; and  the  settlement  of  the  country  at  that  day  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  but 
for  the  constant  and  efficient  aid  rendered  by  Captain  Hays  and  his  devoted  band.  It  is  re- 
markable that  though  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  urging  on  his  men,  not  merely 
by  words  but  by  the  powerful  inducement  of  his  example.  Hays  was  wounded  but  three  times, 
and  then  not  dangerously.  And  yet  he  was  constantly  giving  evidences  of  such  intrepidity  as 
seem  almost  mythical  in  our  staid  period;  as,  for  instance,  in  an  encounter  with  a party  of  Co- 
manches  in  the  Canon  de  Ubalde,  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  rangers.  He  had  started 
on  a scouting  expedition  with  about  twelve  men,  and  unexpectedly  came  upon  a party  of 
twelve  Indian  scouts,  who  were  three  or  four  miles  away  from  their  main  camp.  He  surprised 
the  Indians  by  suddenly  rising  within  sixty  or  eighty  yards  of  them,  and  they  at  once  fled  for 
a dogwood  thicket,  in  the  middle  of  which  three  oak  trees  and  a log  furnished  good  shelter  to 
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the  savages.  Captain  Hays  dismounted  his  men,  and  stationed  them  around  the  thicket  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  Indians;  he  took  with  him  only  two  men  and  entered  the  thicket  to 
fight  the  savages.  Almost  the  first  discharge  of  the  Indians’  arrows  killed  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, badly  wounded  the  other,  and  wounded  Hays  in  the  finger.  He  helped  his  wounded 
comrade  out  of  the  thicket  and  to  a place  of  safety,  and  taking  a double-barrel  shot-gun  and  a 
pistol,  he  entered  the  Indians’  intrenchment  alone  and  renewed  the  contest.  Waiting  his  op- 
portunity, and  when  three  of  the  savages  had  come  within  fifteen  feet  of  him,  he  discharged 
the  two  barrels  of  the  gun,  killing  an  Indian  Avith  each.  Reser\dng  his  pistol  for  an  emer- 
gency, Hays  crept  out  of  the  thicket,  and  taking  a Yager  rifle,  Avent  back  to  the  desperate  en- 
counter. For  three  hours  did  he  carry  on  that  contest;  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  fell  thick 
around  him,  but  the  density  of  the  bush,  and  his  constant  changes  of  position,  rendered  them 
harmless.  Whenever  an  Indian  presented  himself  for  an  instant,  the  unerring  bullet  of  Hays’ 
rifle  laid  him  dead,  until  all  but  one  of  the  savages  had  fallen.  This  sole  sur\fivor  Avas  armed 
with  a gun,  and  proved  a formidable  opponent.  This  Indian  lay  concealed  behind  a log,  Avhile 
Hays  remained  in  the  obscurity  of  the  thick  underAvood,  and  by  frequently  changing  his  posi- 
tion endeavored  to  cover  his  foe.  In  an  unguarded  moment  the  Indian  raised  his  head  from 
behind  the  log,  two  muffled  shots  rang  out  as  each  fired  at  the  same  moment.  The  Indian’s 
bullet  had  grazed  Captain  Hays’  shoulder,  but  Captain  Hays’  bullet  had  sent  the  Indian  to  join 
his  comrades  in  death.  The  horses  of  the  Indians  Avere  taken,  and  the  little  part)"  of  Captain 
Hays  safely  returned  to  their  camp. 

For  the  bravery,  coolness,  and  daring  displayed  on  this  occasion  Hays  A\'as  justly  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major.  This  is  but  one  of  numerous  instances  in  Avhich  he  displayed 
that  gallantry  and  utter  contempt  of  danger,  Avhich  has  characterized  his  eA^entful  life  upon  the 
western  frontier. 

The  fight  at  Cista’s  creek,  about  forty  miles  from  San  Antonio,  in  Avhich,  Avith  only  fifteen 
men.  Colonel  Hays  utterly  routed  a force  of  seventy-six  Avell-armed  and  Avell-mounted  sa\-ages, 
killing  thirty-one  of  their  number  and  Avounding  most  of  the  others,  and  capturing  nearly  all 
of  their  horses  and  supplies,  may  be  regarded  as  the  fiercest  contest  that  ever  took  place  in 
Texas,  and  gave  positive  evidence  that  the  rangers  upon  their  fleet  horses  overmatched  even  in 
the  mountains  and  forests  the  mounted  and  plumed  savage. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Ana  in  1836,  no  general  invasion  of  Texas 
by  the  Mexicans  occurred  until  1842,  Avhen  a large  force  under  General  Wall,  a Frenchman, 
appeared  up  the  Rio  Grande,  some  fifteen  hundred  picked  troops,  Avith  artillery,  and  ad\’anccd 
on  San  Antonio,  demanding  its  surrender.  Major  Hays  Avas  there  at  the  time,  though  his 
rangers  Avere  scattered  in  various  quarters.  Hastily  organizing  a force  of  about  si.xty  men,  he 
beat  back  the  first  attack  of  the  Mexicans,  who  soon  sent  in  a flag  of  truce,  demanding  that 
Hays  be  delivered  to  them,  and  promising  safety  and  protection  to  the  citizens.  Unable  to 
cope  Avith  such  overAvhelming  numbers.  Hays  took  Avith  him  one  companion,  and  disguising 
themselves  Avith  Mexican  blankets  and  hats,  the  two  adventurers  rode  unrecognized  through 
the  Mexican  lines  in  the  gray  of  early  daAvn;  he  dispatched  his  companion  for  reinforcements 
from  the  settlements  on  the  Guadaloupe  river,  about  thirty-five  miles  distant.  Hays  remained 
in  the  vicinity,  frequently  passing  through  the  Mexican  camp,  and  noticing  all  their  prepara- 
tions. Eight  days  later  he  Avas  joined  by  about  tAvo  hundred  fighting  men  from  the  settle- 
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ments,  whom  he  secretly  led  into  the  town.  The  following  day  Hays  exhibited  part  of  his 
force,  and  provoking  the  Mexicans  to  battle,  he  gradually  led  them  on  to  a point  where  his 
main  force  was  stationed.  Not  a shot  was  wasted  in  the  deadly  fire  which  Mays  now  opened 
upon  the  enemy.  The  battle  lasted  during  the  entire  day,  but  when  night  came,  the  Mexicans, 
having  lost  most  of  their  officers  and  fully  three  hundred  men,  withdrew  and  commenced  a 
hasty  retreat  towards  the  Rio  Grande.  Hays  in  the  mean  time  had  been  reinforced  by  the  ar- 
rival of  about  three  hundred  men  from  the  Colorado,  and  at  once  started  in  pursuit,  overtaking 
the  Mexicans  about  twenty-five  miles  west  from  San  Antonio,  on  the  Medina  river.  Several 
successive  encounters  still  further  hastened  the  retreat  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  battle  on  the 
Salado  finally  drove  them  from  Texan  soil.  Had  his  followers  showed  the  determination  of 
Colonel  Hays,  but  few  of  the  Mexicans  would  have  lived  to  return  homeward ; but  Hays  was 
not  at  the  head  of  his  well-tried  rangers,  and  the  volunteers  thought  it  sufficient  glory  to  have 
hastened  the  flight  of  the  enemy.  In  the  very  moment  of  assured  victory.  Hays  was  obliged 
to  allow  the  Mexicans  to  escape  from  his  power.  The  invaders  hastily  recrossed  the  river  into 
Mexico,  leaving  behind  them  their  wagons,  baggage,  and  everything,  save  their  lives.  Thus 
ended  the  Mexican  invasion  of  1842.  From  that  time  forward,  the  Mexicans  gave  but  little 
trouble;  now  and  then  skirmishes  took  place  with  them,  as  with  the  Indians,  but  nothing  more 
serious  occurred  during  the  three  or  four  years  which  elapsed  before  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  American  Union.  The  daring,  courage,  and  power  of  commanding  men,  as  illustrated 
in  the  character  of  Colonel  Hays,  in  connection  with  his  intrepid  band  of  rangers,  to  whom  he 
was  the  guiding  genius,  and  into  whom  he  infused  his  own  spirit  of  bravery  and  heroism,  will 
find  generous  recognition  among  men  so  long  as  manly  courage  inspires  the  race.  As  a 
hunter,  a scout,  a pathfinder,  an  Indian  fighter.  Colonel  Hays’  superior  could  scarce  be  found 
in  America.  His  industry  was  unparalleled,  his  powers  of  endurance  unequaled,  his  courage 
matchless.  His  capacity  for  controlling  others  is  perhaps  one  of  his  most  I'emarkable  charac- 
teristics. The  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  in  his  long  border  career  were  often  most  ad- 
venturous, turbulent,  and  unmanageable,  yet  to  him  they  yielded  complete  and  unquestioning 
obedience.  He  exercised  this  control  almost  unconsciously : but  by  a certain  good-natured 
cheerfulness;  by  a constant  readiness  to  lead  in  everything  himself,  no  matter  how  dangerous 
or  disagreeable;  by  a disposition  as  gentle  as  that  of  woman,  prompting  him  to  give  the  ten- 
derest  personal  care  to  the  wounded  and  sick,  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  men  and  commanded 
their  respect.  His  formal  title  of  colonel  was  won  during  the  Mexican  war,  but  the  familiar 
title  of  Jack  Hays,  by  which  he  has  always  been  known,  conveys  best  to  his  many  friends  the 
genial  and  brave  subject  of  this  brief  sketch. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  Avas  born  on  Price’s  creek,  Nelson  count)^,  Kentucky,  Sunday, 
March  6,  1825.  His  father,  Thomas  Francis  Montgomery,  born  in  Charles  county, 
Maryland,  June  17,  1791,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  Avas  Clotilda  Wathen, 
born  in  Randolph  county,  Virginia,  November  3,  1795,  were  married  in  Nelson  county,  Ken- 
tucky, January  23,  1815.  The  paternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Montgomery  emigrated  from  France 
to  Maryland  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur}^  His  father’s  mother  Avas  a Ringgold, 
Avhose  family  Avere  among  the  early  settlers  of  Maryland,  of  Irish  and  English  stock.  His 
paternal  grandfather  served  as  a soldier  in  the  revolutionary  Avar.  The  Wathens  Avere  of 
ancient  English  Catholic  stock,  and  emigrated  to  Maryland  at  an  early  period.  Some  of 
them  served  in  the  revolution.  His  maternal  grandmother,  IMargaret  Coomes,  AA^as  of  English 
family,  Avho  first  settled  in  North  Carolina,  and  afterAvards  in  Virginia  and  IMaryland,  and  sub- 
sequently, near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  emigrated  to  Kentucky.  They  had  been  for  gen- 
erations believers  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  faith,  but  Margaret  Coomes,  AA'hile  a maiden, 
became  a convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  her  parents  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
afterAvards  embraced  the  same  religion.  The  Coomeses  Avere  long-lived.  Fmncis  Coomes, 
Mr.  Montgomery’s  great-grandfather,  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  six  years, 
his  Avife  surviving  him.  They  both  died  near  Bloomfield,  Nelson  county,  Kentucky.  Zacha- 
riah  Kiney,  grand  uncle  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  mother,  reached  the  ripe  age  of  one  hundred 
and  four  years.  Pie  spent  his  last  years  Avith  the  Trappist  monks  of  Gethsemane,  near  NeAV 
Haven,  in  Nelson  county,  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  His  father’s 
family  Avere  not  generally  noted  for  their  longevity.  His  father  died  January  25,  1851,  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  in  Daviess  county,  Kentucky.  His  mother  came  to  her  death  May  12,  i860, 
from  injuries  received  by  being  throAvn  from  a vehicle.  Their  remains  rest  in  St.  LaAvrence 
churchyard,  Knottsville,  Daviess  county,  Kentucky.  They  had  eWen  children,  of  AA'hom  eight 
are  living.  Zachariah,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Avas  the  fifth  child  born  to  them.  The 
precious  heritage  they  bequeathed  their  children  Avas  a good  education,  and  their  own  virtuous 
and  noble  example,  their  sobriety,  industry,  integrity,  and  steadfastness  to  just  principles,  and 
a stainless  name.  The  sons  Avere  bred  to  their  father’s  occupation,  to  farm  life.  Although 
slavery  Avas  then  prevalent  in  Kentucky,  and  he  often  hired  negroes,  i\Ir.  Montgomery’s  father 
never  OAvned  a slave.  He  taught  his  children  the  lessons  of  self-reliance,  self-denial,  and  fru- 
gality, Avhich  he  himself  practiced;  and  to  the  careful,  tender,  and  thorough  precepts  and 
examples  of  his  early  home-life,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  now  in  his  own  ripe  manhood, 
attributes  Avhatever  of  success  he  has  achicA^ed  in  the  battle  of  life. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  Zachariah  Montgomery  Avas  first  put  to  school,  in  a log  school- 
house,  a mile  from  Knottsville.  From  that  he  passed  to  St.  LaAvrencc  school,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  taught  by  McGary,  an  Irishman,  and  afterwards  by  Raymond  Jarboe  and 
Thomas  BidAvell,  a brother  of  General  John  BidAA'ell,  of  Chico,  California,  at  A\  hose  home 
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Thomas  died  in  1867.  It  was  while  at  St.  Lawrence  school  that  the  printed  co()y  of  John 
Bidwell’s  journey  overland  to  California  in  1841  was  received  and  read  by  young  Montgomery, 
and  then  was  implanted  his  desire  and  determination  to  some  day  visit  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
was  years  before  the  gold  discovery,  but  it  was  not  a sordid  desire  which  possessed  him. 

In  1844  Mr.  Montgomery  entered  St.  Mary’s  College,  Marion  count)-,  Kentucky,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  When,  two  years  later,  they  left  that  institution  of  learning 
to  take  control  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  New  York,  he  went  to  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Bardstown,  Kentucky.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1847,  and  that  of  master 
of  arts  the  succeeding  year.  That  concluded  his  collegiate  course.  He  soon  accepted  the 
offer  of  a public  school  at  Elizabethtown,  Spencer  count)-,  Indiana,  and  there  pursued  the 
stud)'^  of  the  law  while  he  sciwed  as  teacher.  By  invitation  of  the  students  of  St.  Joseph’s 
College  he  returned  to  Bardstown,  in  1849,  to  deliver  the  anniversary  address  before  the 
Emodelphian  literary  and  debating  society,  and  pressed  by  warm  friends  to  do  so,  concluded 
to  locate  in  Bardstown  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  entered  the  office  of  the  Hon.  W.  R. 
Grigsby,  practiced  in  the  moot  court  held  in  the  office  of  the  famous  Ben.  Hardin,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  obtained  his  license  to  practice  the  profession.  The  California  gold 
excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  country  in  the  late  fall  of  1849,  and  Mr.  Montgomery's 
desire  of  seven  years  before  to  visit  the  land  of  the  new  discovery  was  revived  and  intensified. 
He  began  preparations  for  the  long  and  tedious  journey,  and  May  2,  1850,  he  started  for  the 
land  of  gold  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  company  with  Thomas  E.  Hayden,  now  a lawyer 
at  Reno,  Nevada,  Amos  Wright,  and  James  Smith,  with  a six-mule  wagon  team  and  three 
riding  mules. 

The  journey  across  the  plains  was  accomplished  with  its  incidental  trials,  hardships,  dan- 
gers, and  privations,  but  at  last  the  golden  goal  was  reached  without  serious  mishap.  He 
arrived  in  Sacramento  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  1850,  rugged  in  health,  but  with  slender 
means.  He  strolled  into  the  city  criminal  court  one  day,  just  as  the  case  was  called  of  a poor 
sailor  charged  with  the  theft  of  a ham.  The  accused  was  without  money,  and  friendless.  Mr. 
Montgomery  volunteered  to  defend  him.  The  prosecuting  attorney  was  Hon.  John  H.  Mc- 
Kune,  subsequently  for  several  years  the  district  judge,  and  he  made  the  queer  mistake  of  ask- 
ing Mr.  Montgomery  if  he  was  the  accused.  To  which  the  latter  replied,  “ No,  sir,  but  I am 
counsel  for  the  accused.”  The  incident  caused  much  mirth,  ample  e.xplanation  and  apology,  and 
such  mutual  good  feeling  that  after  the  trial  of  the  case  I^Ir.  IMontgomery  gladly  accepted  the  offer 
of  ]\Ir.  jMcKune  of  a partnership  in  his  law  office.  It  also  afforded  i\Ir.  Montgomery  opportunity 
to  effectively  press  an  argument  in  respect  to  the  danger  sometimes  involved  in  criminal  cases 
by  mistaken  identit)'.  The  partnership  continued  for  nearly  a year,  when  Mr.  IMontgomery 
withdrew  from  it  to  embark  in  mining.  He  first  mined  near  Hansonville,  Butte  county,  with 
fair  success,  but  not  up  to  the  gauge  of  his  expectations-  He  started  on  a prospecting  tour, 
and  located  on  Churn  creek,  in  Shasta  county.  There  he  spent  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of 
1852,  a band  of  the  Pit  river  Indians,  a hostile  and  dangerous  tribe,  robbed  his  cabin,  and  he 
abandoned  mining.  He  turned  his  attention  to  making  hay,  which  then  commanded  a high 
price,  and  took  up  a ranch  on  Oak  run,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Shasta.  He  made  a good 
crop,  but  Avas  without  facilities  for  getting  it  to  market,  and  the  early  coming  of  the  rainy 
season  utterly  spoiled  his  entire  crop.  His  communication  witli  the  settlements  was  cut  off  by 
flood,  and  for  weeks  he  was  forced  to  subsist  upon  acorns  and  the  small  game  he  managed  to 
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kill.  His  only  companion  \i'as  a small  Indian  bo\',  who  was  faithful  throughout.  WeaiA*  of 
that  precarious  mode  of  life,  and  disgusted,  though  not  disheartened,  with  his  repeated  reverses, 
he  resolved  to  return  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  went  to  Shasta,  and  there  resumed 
law  business  in  partnership  with  Judge  Daingerfield,  late  judge  of  the  San  Francisco  district 
and  superior  courts.  Owing  to  the  decline  of  mining,  and  trading,  and  population,  in  Shasta 
during  that  year,  jMr.  iMontgomerj-  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  a more  permanent  location,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1854  he  removed  to  i\lar3-sville,  where  he  formed  a law  partnership  with  the 
Hon.  F.  L.  Aud.  In  1856,  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  of  Sutter  count}',  and  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  the  position,  which  he  held  tn'o  years.  He  made  his  home  in  Yuba  Cit}-, 
Sutter  county,  but  maintained  his  law  office  in  ]Mar}'s\dUe  until  1863,  when  the  legislature  of 
California  prescribed  a statutor}^  test  oath  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  take,  and  he 
thereupon  withdrew  from  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Nor  did  he  resume  practice  until  the 
obnoxious  oath  was  erased  from  the  statutes.  In  i860,  Mr.  Montgomer}-  was  elected  to  the 
State  assembly  from  Sutter  count}',  upon  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  sen'ed  in  the  session  of 
i8&>-6i.  Since  1861  he  has  neither  held  nor  sought  any  public  office. 

Jul}-  4,  1854,  j\Ir.  Montgomer}'  married,  in  Mar}  sr\-iile,  Miss  Helen  Frances,  daughter  of 
John  S.  Graham  and  Jane  Cowan,  his  wife,  both  of  Irish  birth.  The  Rev.  Peter  Magognotto 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  ^Mrs.  ^Montgomery  was  born  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
December  20,  1835.  She  died  in  her  twenty-first  year,  learfng  an  infant  son,  Thomas  Graham 
jMontgomer}'.  April  28,  1857,  iMr.  Montgomer}' again  married.  His  wife,  Miss  Ellen  Evoy, 
of  Alameda,  daughter  of  James  and  Bridget  Evoy,  was  born  in  Ireland,  April  12,  1S2S,  and 
was  brought  to  the  United  States,  when  an  infant  only  three  weeks  old,  by  her  parents.  She 
came  to  California  in  1849,  by  the  route  across  the  plains,  with  her  widowed  mother,  her 
younger  brother,  James,  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  H.  McCourtney  and  his  family.  Eiarly 
in  1850  her  brother  James  was  killed  by  hostile  Indians  near  Long  Bar,  on  the  Yuba  ri\Tcr. 
Mrs.  jMontgomer}-  is  the  mother  of  eight  children,  six  of  them  living:  John  J..  Man,-.  Marga- 
ret, Richard,  James,  and  Jane — ^and  the  two  dead  were  named  Zachariah  and  Ellen.  On  the 
night  of  December  29,  1861,  the  only  child  by  his  first  wife,  and  Zacliariah,  first-born  by  his 
second  wife,  died  from  eating  poisonous  toadstools,  mistaking  them  for  mushrooms.  It  was 
certainly  one  of  the  severest  griefs  of  his  life  to  thus  have  his  two  beloved  little  ones  taken 
from  hi'm  and  his  happy  home  made  a house  of  deepest  anguish,  so  suddenly  and  from  such 

7'..  is  retirement  from  his  profession,  in  1863.  Mr.  Montgomer}-  rfsited  Mexico 

.and  ; 1 . months  in  travel  through  that  republic,  .\fter  his  return,  in  the  spring  of 

the  ing  \ -xu  he  removed  his  residence  from  Yuba  City  to  Oakland,  and  there  made  his 

permanent  home.  Of  active  habits  of  life,  and  averse  to  idleness  under  all  conditions,  while 
restrained  from  his  profession  by  the  obnoxious  test  oath,  he  sought  other  emplo}-ment  of  his 
time  to  useful  purpose.  He  had  long  given  deep  consideration  to  the  prevalent  andcstablislicd 
school  system  of  the  State,  and  in  November,  1864.  started  in  San  Francisco  the  Occidental, 
a weekly  publication  devoted  mainly  to  educational  matters.  This  paper  he  continued  to  pub- 
lish, with  one  short  interruption,  until  186S,  when,  the  legislature  having  abolished  the  test 
oath,  I\Ir.  jMontgomer}-  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a lawyer.  He  soon 
formed  a partnership  with  the  Hon.  John  R.  Kittrell,  who  has  since  been  attorney-general  of 
Nevada.  The  following  year  this  partnership  was  dissolved  by  the  remov  al  «.f  General  Kit- 
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trell  to  Nevada,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  became  associated  with  the  Hon.  O.  P.  Evans,  now  one 
of  the  superior  judges  of  San  Francisco.  This  association  existed  until  1871,  when  .Mr. 
Montgomery  located  his  law  office  in  Oakland,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  the  Hon.  J. 
C.  Martin,  which  continued  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  Mr.  Montgomery  again  resolved  to 
retire  from  practice  and  devoted  his  time  and  energies  entirely  to  the  great  mission  of  his  life, 
the  reform  of  the  school  system.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  never  actually  engaged  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  assist  the  district  attorney  as  a friend  only,  having  refused  a retaining  fee. 

In  all  his  law  partnership  he  was  fortunate  in  the  choice  he  made,  so  that  he  has  none 
other  than  pleasing  recollections  of  the  several  gentlemen  with  whom  he  has  been  at  one 
time  and  another  associated.  In  every  case,  from  first  to  last,  the  relations  between 
himself  and  his  partners  were  such  as  now  enable  him  to  revert  to  the  association  with 
unalloyed  gratification. 

The  earliest  public  movement  made  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  the  line  of  his  school  reform 
system,  was  while  he  was  member  of  the  assembly  from  Sutter  county,  in  1860-61,  when  he 
introduced  a bill  which  provided  that  the  education  of  children  should  be  more  under  parental 
control  than  is  practicable  under  the  school  system  which  was  then  and  is  still  in  force.  In 
furtherance  of  his  views  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Montgomery  has  written  a pamphlet,  entitled 
“Drops  from  the  Poison  Fountain,”  which  he  has  widely  circulated  gratuitously. 

Of  robust  physique,  great  powers  of  physical  endurance,  and  of  healthful  habit  of  body, 
Mr.  Montgomery  is  capable  of  uncommon  performances,  wherein  his  strong,  and  active,  and 
admirably  balanced  mind  is  enlisted,  with  the  determination  to  achieve  success,  even  in  the 
face  of  great  discouragements  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  that  would  appal  one  of  less  indomita- 
ble determination  to  accomplish  that  on  which  his  heart  is  set.  He  is  blessed  with  a sound  con- 
stitution, and  has  never  impaired  his  great  vitality  by  harmful  habits  or  excesses.  His  life 
has  been  passed  with  careful  observance  of  the  rules  which  rest  upon  temperance  and  modera- 
tion in  dietary  matters,  and  in  maintenance  of  a thorough  moral  code  in  all  that  appertains  to 
man’s  estate  as  a Christian  exemplar  and  worthy  citizen  of  a free  country,  whereby  individual 
character  and  bearing  molds  and  seiwes  as  pattern  for  community  excellence.  And  these  per- 
sonal virtues  have  materially  aided  him  in  his  mission,  and  strengthened  the  faith  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  wisdom  and  rightfulness  of  his  projected  system.  It  is  impossible  to  know  and 
appreciate  Mr.  Montgomery’s  character  and  to  question  and  assail  his  motives  on  the  score  of 
morality,  propriety,  and  justice.  He  is  incapable  of  willful  wrong,  and  his  word  is  never  heed- 
lessly given,  never  lightly  observed.  Whatever  he  does  is  the  product  of  his  determination  to 
do;  and  he  is  prone  to  err,  if  he  errs  at  all,  not  in  selfish  directions  or  for  self-interested  ends.  He 
is  free  from  the  infirmity  of  hatred  and  vindictiveness,  but  he  is  not  tolerant  of  wanton  disposi- 
tion to  evil,  nor  does  he  make  the  too  common  mistake  of  abusing  charity  or  mercy  to  base 
uses.  Although  of  strong  feelings  and  independent  cast  of  mind  and  action,  he  is  alike  impar- 
tial in  his  judgments  and  tolerant  in  his  intercourse  with  all.  He  is  truthful,  and  he  means 
always  to  be  just. 

Possessed  of  that  quality  which  enables  him  quickly  to  discern  character  and  judge 
motives,  Mr.  Montgomery  rarely  errs  in  his  estimate  of  men  or  their  purposes,  and  this  quality 
is  backed  by  a deliberation  and  prudence  which  secures  him  from  grave  blunders  and  incident 
disastrous  consequences.  He  is  generous,  frank,  and  magnanimous  in  his  dealings  with  his 
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tellow-mcn;  but  he  neither  practices  nor  permits  levity  of  conduct  of  a personal  nature,  and 
never  trifles  with  any.  Correct  and  methodical  in  his  business  affairs,  prompt  in  his  attention 
to  obligations,  and  scrupulously  careful  of  his  engagements,  he  is  at  the  same  time  lenient  with 
those  whose  misfortunes  have  crippled  them  in  worldly  aspect,  and  his  sympathies  are  always 
with  the  meritorious  and  poor.  In  all  the  relations  and  duties  of  social  and  community  life, 
his  pure  heart  and  his  liberality  of  nature  are  the  controlling  and  guiding  monitor  and  regu- 
lator, 

Mr.  Montgomery  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  St.  Joseph’s  Be- 
nevolent Society.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Oakland  Bar  Association,  of  which  he  has  been 
president  since  its  foundation  in  1877.  Politically,  in  early  life,  he  was  a Whig;  but  when  the 
native  American  or  Know  Nothing  organization  sprang  into  existence,  in  1854,  he  joined  the 
Democratic  party,  and  has  ever  since  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  cardinal  principles  upon  which 
that  great  party  was  founded.  He  believes  that  obedience  to  the  constitution  is  the  highest 
duty  of  the  citizen,  and  that  all  should  unfailingly  observe  the  laws  made  in  conformity  to  it. 


WILLIAM  SHONEY  O’BRIEN. 

The  firm  of  Flood  & O’Brien  is  one  that  will  long  be  known  by  all  residents  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  that  of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  commenced  a business  partnership 
together,  with  no  capital  except  industry  and  muscle,  and  in  a few  years,  through  dint 
of  incessant  work  and  lucky  ventures,  and  subsequent  bold  and  expensive  undertakings, 
amassed  fortunes  of  tens  of  millions  and  earned  for  themselves  the  appellations  of  the  Bonanza 
Kings.  William  S.  O’Brien,  late  a member  of  the  firm  above  alluded  to,  was  born  in  Strad- 
bally,  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1826.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when  quite  young,  and 
landed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where,  in  1847,  he  became  an  American  citizen.  After  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  he  made  the  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  in  the  ship  Tarolinta, 
and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  July  6,  1849.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  to  distinguish 
him  from  many  others  who  were,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  clearing  the  way  for  the  march 
of  civilization  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a great  State  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  O’Brien’s  first  busine.ss  connection  was  with  Colonel  Wm.  C.  Hoff,  with  whom  he 
remained  in  partnership  about  two  years,  subsequently  entering  into  the  ship-chandlery 
business  with  W.  J.  Romer.  In  1856  the  firm  of  P'lood  & O’Brien  was  established,  and  rooms 
were  opened  under  the  partnership  on  Washington  street,  near  Sansome,  which  in  after  >-ears 
became  a favorite  resort  for  mining  men  and  .stock  dealers,  and  thus  in  a quiet  way,  no  doubt, 
the  two  partners  obtained  information  from  their  patrons  which  was  of  great  advantage  to 
them.  In  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco  Mr.  O’Brien  was  connected  with  the  volunteer  fire 
department,  and  at  one  time  was  foreman  of  California  engine.  No.  4.  His  genial  manner  and 
that  uprightness  which  characterized  all  his  dealings  in  business  affairs  won  for  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  comrades  and,  indeed,  of  all  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  no  politi- 
cian; once,  and  only  once,  he  took  an  active  part  in  a campaign.  In  1862  he  was  a candidate 
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for  the  assembly  and  was  defeated,  much  to  his  own  gratification,  as  he  expressed  himself 
during  the  progress  of  the  canvass  and  afterwards. 

For  many  years  the  firm  of  Flood  & O’Brien  dealt  in  stocks  in  a modest  way,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  in  1867  they  invested  largely  and  made  considerable  money.  This  opened 
the  way  to  more  extensive  operations,  and  a few  years  later  a successful  purchase  and  sale 
brought  the  firm  prominently  before  the  public  as  stock. brokers.  They  soon  after  sold  their 
business  in  the  city,  and  engaged  exclusively  in  mining  operations.  In  1868  Flood  & O’Brien 
entered  into  mining  partnership  with  J.  W.  Mackay  and  J.  G.  Fair.  Prosperity  attended  them 
from  the  outset.  Their  Comstock  claims  were  obtained  at  an  expenditure  of  about  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  a magnificent  property  had  been  secured. 
During  the  great  excitement  in  bonanza  stocks,  in  January,  1875,  members  of  the  firm 
made  their  colossal  fortunes,  and  came  to  the  front  as  the  most  successful  operators  in  the 
world,  obtaining  complete  control  of  the  bonanza  mines,  which  they  have  ever  since  retained. 
On  the  fourth  of  October,  1875,  the  Nevada  Bank  was  opened  in  the  building  on  the  corner  of 
Pine  and  Montgomery  streets,  which  had  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  one  million  and  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  v/ith  a paid-up  capital  of  five  million  dollars,  with  Messrs.  Flood  & 
O’Brien,  JohnW.  Mackay,  James  G.  Fair  and  Louis  McLaneas  directors  and  sole  stockholders. 
The  success  of  the  new  bank  was  so  marked  and  rapid  that  the  capital  stock  was  subsequently 
increased  to  ten  million  dollars.  Mr.  O’Brien  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
institution.  His  great  wealth  made  no  change  in  his  affable  manner,  and  his  frank,  kindly 
word  and  unostentatious  bearing  endeared  him  often  to  the  most  casual  acquaintance  as  well 
as  to  his  many  friends.  He  was  more  generous  with  his  money  than  the  outside  world  knew, 
for  he  was  always  careful  to  avoid  display  or  notoriety  in  his  deeds  of  charity.  Plis  business 
relationship  with  Mr.  Flood  was  beautiful  in  its  fidelity.  Death  came  to  dissolve  a partnership 
which  had  endured  the  friction  of  every-day  life  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  A }'ear 
and  a half  before  the  death  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  property  of  the  firm  was  divided  among  the 
members,  with  the  exception  of  the  mining  stock  business  which  remained  in  common,  Mr. 
Flood  managing  Mr.  O’Brien’s  interest  therein.  Mr.  O’Brien  was  unmarried.  His  heirs, 
named  by  a will  executed  a short  time  before  his  death,  were  his  two  sisters,  four  nieces,  and 
three  nephews.  He  was  a life-member  of  the  society  of  California  Pioneers  and  of  the  Exempt 
Fire  company. 

In  company  with  his  suiwiving  fellow-voyagers  on  the  Tarolinta,  Mr.  O’Brien  had  been  in 
the  habit,  for  many  years,  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  vessel’s  arrival  in  San  Fran- 
cisco’s bay.  Upon  the  last  of  these  occasions  before  his  death  the  company  numbered  about 
forty,  and  they  passed  the  day  on  Angel  Island.  The  trip  was  made  on  the  yacht  Minnie, 
whose  owner.  Dr.  Tucker,  also  came  on  the  Tarolinta.  The  day  was  a pleasant  one,  and 
none  seemed  to  enjoy  the  trip  more  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  ]\Ir.  O’Brien  died  at  San 
Rafael,  whither  his  physicians  had  sent  him  hoping  the  change  might  prove  beneficial,  !May 
2,  1878,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  And  thus  ended  the  life  of  a singularly  successful 
man;  a man  who  came  to  California  when  but  a lad,  alone,  unknown,  unaided,  and  who  car\'ed 
his  way  to  one  of  the  most  colossal  fortunes  ever  attained  by  any  one  individual. 
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The  root  of  the  American  Spaulding  family  was  transplanted  from  England  when,  in 
1632,  Edward  Spaulding  emigrated  from  that  country  and  settled  im  Chelmsford,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  father  and  mother  of  N.  W.  Spaulding  are  both  offshoots  of  that  parent 
stem,  from  which  their  respective  families  branched  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
so  that  when,  in  1827,  his  father  married  Lydia  Spaulding,  the  relationship  between  the  parents 
had  become  exceedingly  remote.  His  father,  Walter  Spaulding,  a native  of  Westminster,  Wor- 
cester county,  Massachusetts,  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  yet  after  spending  several  years  of  his 
young  manhood  as  a teacher,  he  followed  his  trade,  and  became  a pioneer  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  After  his  marriage  he  returned  to  Maine  and  settled  on  a farm  on  the  Kennebec  river, 
where  he  closed  his  honored  career  on  December  7,  1356.  He  lives  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
his  children  and  friends,  who  unite  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory  as  a worthy  parent  and  a 
good  and  true  man.  The  influence  of  his  example  has  been  all  powerful  with  his  children,  and 
has  been  the  means  of  making  them  the  honored  and  useful  members  of  society  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be.  After  her  son  Nathan  had  built  up  a new  home  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  the  widowed  mother  came  to  California,  and,  surrounded  by  the  evidences  of  his  filial 
tenderness  and  care,  ended  her  days  about  the  year  1869.  Of  the  other  sons,  two  are  now 
living,  and  are  the  heads  of  families  in  San  Francisco,  while  three  of  them  are  conducting  a 
most  prosperous  business  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Nathan  Weston  Spaulding,  the  oldest  of  a family  of  eight  sons,  was  born  in  North  Anson, 
Maine,  on  September  24,  1829.  During  the  usual  winter  terms  he  I'eceived  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  continued  in  the  alternate  pursuits  of  study  and  labor  until 
his  twentieth  year.  The  demands  of  place  arid  circumstance  made  labor  a necessitj',  and,  when 
but  thirteen  years  old,  he  began  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  tmde  under  the  direction  of  his  father. 
Subsequently,  he  continued  with  his  father  and  uncle,  who  was  a mill-wright  and  bridge-builder. 
Leaving  home  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  worked  one  year  at  his  trade  in  Portland,  and  then 
removed  to  Boston,  supplementing  his  previous  education  by  diligent  attendance  at  night-school. 
In  1851,  a party  of  thirteen  formed  in  his  native  State  for  the  new  gold  fields  of  California. 
Sailing  from  New  York  in  July  of  that  year,  they  reached  Chagres  on  the  second  voyage  of 
the  steamer  Brother  Jonathan,  and  again  sailing  from  the  isthmus  on  the  steamer  Northerner, 
they  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  September  13,  1851.  Here  the  entire  party  secured  an  outfit, 
and  hurried  to  the  mines  at  Campo  Seco,  in  Calaveras  county.  Their  first  mining  experiences 
were  not  favorable,  and  they  soon  removed  to  Mokelumnc  Hill,  in  the  same  county,  where 
they  eventually  separated.  But  the  pursuit  of  mining  enterprises  had  now  become  a great 
ambition  with  Mr.  Spaulding,  and,  as  superintendent  of  the  work,  he  constructed  a ten-stamp 
mill  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Mokelumne  river.  The  mining  outfit  then  used  would  doubtless 
prove  a curiosity  in  these  days  of  almost  perfect  machinery.  They  constructed  a dam  for 
raising  the  water;  but  the  lumber  was  cut  out  with  a pit-saw,  and  the  timber  was  all  hewn  out 
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on  the  mountain-side  and  drawn  down  by  the  hands  of  men.  The  iron  used  had  been 
brought  from  New  York,  and  was  freighted  from  Sacramento  at  an  expense  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound.  Yet  the  mill  was  built,  and  was  one  of  the  first  erected  on  the  const. 
Its  success  was  such  that  Mr,  Spaulding  was  soon  engaged  in  constructing  another  on  the 
same  stream;  and  having  successfully  accomplished  that  work  also,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  surface  mining  in  that  district.  In  1852,  he  organized  a company,  and  constructeil  the 
first  flume  built  on  the  Mokelumne  river  for  turning  the  river  from  its  bed.  The  undertaking 
was  specially  arduous,  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  gold,  proved  very  unprofitable,  so  that 
Mr.  Spaulding  soon  went  to  the  head  of  the  river,  and  aided  in  building  a saw-mill  there, 
which  sawed  out  the  lumber  that  built  the  Mokelumne  flume,  the  first  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  assisted  in  its  construction.  These,  and  various  other  mining  enterprises,  did 
not  prove  as  successful  as  he  had  anticipated,  and  he  soon  after  erected  and  conducted  the  first 
hotel  in  Campo  Seco,  with  some  success,  until  the  year  1S54,  when  the  entire  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Returning  to  the  mountains,  he  again  resumed  his  mining  ventures,  super- 
intended the  construction  of  a saw-mill  at  Sandy  Gulch,  and  then  built  a bridge  across  the 
Mokelumne  river,  a work  for  which  his  early  experiences  at  home  well  qualified  him.  Though 
no  signal  success  attended  his  efforts,  he  continued  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  the  work  of 
developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district;  and  few  men  have  brought  their  industry-  and 
enterprise  to  bear  more  persistently  on  this  object.  After  some  time  spent  as  the  host  of  a 
hotel  in  Amador  county,  and  still  continuing  his  various  mining  interests,  he  made  a tour  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  visiting  the  various  saw-mills  and  making  the  necessar>'  repairs. 
The  observations  thus  made  determined  him  to  undertake  the  business  in  which  he  has  gained 
so  much  success.  In  Boston  he  had  received  some  insight  into  the  work  of  making  saws,  and 
inserting  false  teeth,  by  spending  one  winter  in  a saw  factory.  A lack  of  skilled  labor  at  that 
time  convinced  him  that  an  important  and  successful  business  could  be  established,  in  compe- 
tent hands.  The  manner  of  inserting  teeth  was  the  same  as  that  in  use  in  the  Eastern  States, 
but  his  critical  examinations,  and  his  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  convinced  him  that  the 
effect  exercised  upon  the  plate  by  the  teeth  would  prevent  success.  In  1859  he  began  business 
in  Sacramento  as  a manufacturer  of  inserted-tooth  saws,  and  gradually  perfecting  his  plans  and 
investigations,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a new  saw,  in  which  the  form  of  the  teeth  was  so 
changed  as  to  conquer  all  previous  difficulties,  and  which  has  thoroughly  revolutionized  the 
circular  saw  business,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  throughout  Europe.  lie  obtained 
a patent  in  1862;  and  although  his  new  improvement  met  with  the  united  opposition  of  saw 
manufacturers,  who  found  it  to  interfere  seriously  with  their  business,  yet  he  conquered  all 
objections,  and  the  saw  invented  by  him,  and  known  as  the  Spaulding  saw,  soon  came  into 
general  use.  The  infringements  made  by  others  upon  his  patent,  brought  new  trouble,  and 
involved  him  in  long-continued  litigation ; but  he  persevered,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  full 
recognition  of  his  patented  rights. 

Leaving  his  brother  in  charge  of  the  Sacramento  house  he  removed  to  San  Francisco  in 
1862,  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands  of  the  business.  In  1863  he  established  the 
firm  in  Chicago  under  the  name  of  N.  W.  Spaulding  & Bros.,  associating  with  himself  his  two 
brothers,  M.  M.  and  D.  Spaulding.  In  1865,  with  Charles  P.  Sheffield  and  James  Patterson, 
he  founded  the  Pacific  Saw  manufacturing  company  of  San  I'rancisco.  The  copartnership 
then  established  has  continued  uninterrupted,  and  has  proved  singularly  fortunate  and  cordial. 
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The  new  firm  at  once  began  the  manufacture  of  saws,  which  had  heretofore  been  brought  from 
Europe  and  the  eastern  States,  and  it  still  continues  in  the  energetic  and  very  successful  pur- 
suit of  the  enterprise,  which  from  small  beginnings  has  assumed  immense  proportions,  and 
now  supplies  the  market  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast  and  extends  even  to  South  America.  In 
1866  Mr.  Spaulding  visited  Chicago  and  spent  one  year  there  in  enlarging  the  business,  which 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  in  that  city.  In  addition  to  his  first  patent,  IMr.  Spaulding  has 
secured  several  others  for  various  improvements  which  he  deems  even  more  important  than 
that  first  produced. 

He  was  married  in  Campo  Seco,  Calaveras  county,  California,  May  25,  1854,  to  Miss  Maiy^ 
Theresa,  daughter  of  William  Clinkingbeard,  formerly  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Seven  of 
their  ten  children  are  now  living  in  California.  In  religious  matters  he  has  inherited  the  Uni- 
tarian principles  professed  by  his  parents,  and  he  has  been  an  earnest  member  of  the 
Independent  church  of  Oakland,  where  he  has  been  a director  and  president  of  the  society 
during  many  years.  The  earnestness  with  which  he  entered  the  ranks  at  the  formation  of  the 
republican  party  has  never  flagged  since,  and  he  has  served  his  party  and  the  public  interests 
by  several  official  terms  with  great  distinction.  Having  removed  to  Oakland  in  1866  and  taken 
possession  of  a home  which  forms  one  of  the  most  elegant  architectural  features  of  that  city,  he 
at  once  took  front  rank  as  an  enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizen.  In  1869  he  was  there 
elected  a member  of  the  city  council,  and  held  the  office  during  two  years,  occupying  the 
responsible  position  of  chairman  of  the  committee  on  streets.  He  found  that  a radical  change 
was  required  in  the  entire  system  of  street-surveys,  grading,  macadamizing  and  sewering,  and 
though  he  met  the  determined  opposition  of  many,  among  whom  were  some  of  his  brother 
councillors,  yet  he  so  clearly  proved  the  greater  excellence  of  the  plan  proposed  by  him  that 
in  time  he  gained  the  victory;  the  distinction  enjoyed  by  Oakland  of  being  one  of  the  most 
conveniently  and  beneficially  laid  out,  best  lighted  and  best  macadamized  cities  in  the  Union 
is  in  no  slight  degree  due  to  Mr.  Spaulding  and  his  few  coadjutors.  In  1871  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  the  fifteenth  mayor  of  Oakland,  and  so  fully  did  his  administration  meet  the 
public  approval  that  on  March  6,  1872,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office,  and  again  without  oppo- 
sition. Though  urged  to  accept  the  honor,  he  declined  to  become  a candidate  for  a third  term  ; 
but  he  continued  as  a citizen  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  interests  of  the  municipality.  His 
well-directed  efforts  secured  the  aid  of  the  general  government  in  making  a suiwey  of  Oakland 
harbor,  and  was  an  active  assistant  to  Messrs.  Page  and  Sargent  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
large  congressional  appropriations  forthe  permanent  improvement  of  that  harbor.  Retiring  from 
public  office  he  carried  with  him  a most  enviable  reputation  for  capacity,  industr}-,  and  integrity. 
He  became  a free  mason  in  1855  ; was  first  senior  warden  and  second  master  of  the  Mission 
lodge  of  San  Francisco,  and  has  always  been  very  active  in  the  Masonic  board  of  relief.  He 
organized  the  Oakland  lodge  in  1868,  and  became  its  first  master,  continuing  into  his  present 
fourth  term  of  that  office.  He  served  during  two  terms  as  high  priest  of  the  Alameda  chapter 
of  royal  arch  masons,  and  after  various  offices  in  the  grand  chapter  of  California,  he  now 
holds  the  distinguished  rank  of  grand  high  prie.st  of  California.  He  has  taken  thirty-two 
degrees  in  the  order  of  Scottish  rites,  is  a member  of  the  Oakland  commandery  of  knights 
templar,  and  is  also  an  earnest  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 


BENJAMIN  BARNARD  REDDING. 

Mr.  redding  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1824. 
His  father,  Fitz -William  Thorndike  Redding,  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  twentieth  of  March,  1799;  and  . his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ann 
Thompson,  in  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia,  , on  the  seventh  of  August,  1803.  They  were  married 
in  Yarmouth  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1822.  His  mother  died  on  the  third  of  August, 
1873;  but  his  father  is  still  living.  On  each  side  the  family  is  of  English  extraction.  The 
first  Redding  to  come  to  America  was  Joseph,  wdio  arrived,  in  1630,  with  the  fleet  which 
brought  John  Winthrop,  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  from  Yorkshire, 
and  was  one  of  the  early  Puritans  of  Boston.  He  removed  to  Cambridge  in  1632,  where  he 
became  a freeman  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1634.  He  established  his  home  in  Ipswich  in 
1637.  His  son,  Thaddeus,  resided  in  Lynn  in  1660.  Of  the  latter’s  children,  his  only  son, 
John,  born  on  the  third  of  November,  1665,  removed  to  Marblehead  in  1674,  where  he  made 
his  home,  and  to  him  was  born  Benjamin,  who  in  turn  gave  the  name  of  Benjamin  to*  his  first 
born.  This  latter  Benjamin  was  living  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in  1760.  At  that  time  the 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia  offered  grants  of  lands  to  invite  settlement  in  that  province.  An  ex- 
pedition of  over  one  hundred  families  started  from  Massachusetts  to  embrace  the  offer,  and 
among  the  party  was  Benjamin  Redding.  He  located  in  the  town  of  Yarmouth  in  1765,  and 
there  received  his  grant  of  land.  Two  sons  were  born  to  him,  John  and.  Herbert.  The  latter 
removed  to  Gloucester,  became  a sailor,  and  while  in  command  of  a vessel  from  Salem,  died  at 
Jamaica,  in  1799,  of  yellow  fever.  In  1786  he  married  Lucy  Sargent,  and  they  had  four 
children:  Herbert,  George,  Lucy,  and  Fitz -William  Thorndike;  the  latter  being  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  remaining  children  died  without  issue.  Herbert  was  killed  in 
one  of  the  naval  engagements  of  the  war  of  1812  with  England,  and  George  was  drowned  off 
the  coast  of  Holland  while  first  officer  of  a Salem  vessel.  Lucy  Sargent,  Mr.  Redding’s  grand- 
mother, was  born  in  Gloucester  in  1762,  and  died  in  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  May,  1839.  Her  father  was  a physician,  and  she  was  a woman  of  uncommon 
originality  of  thought,  well  educated,  of  a practical  turn  of  mind,  versed  in  useful  information, 
and  singularly  apt  in  matters  of  business  and  commerce,  as  well  as  in  household  economy, 
gardening,  farming,  and  property  values.  Blessed  with  a powerful  constitution  and  robust 
health,  her  physical  vigor  was  so  unimpaired  in  old  age  that  at  seventy  she  thought  nothing 
of  walking  ten  miles  to  visit  her  friends  in  the  country,  and  often  would  choose  inclement 
weather  for  these  visits,  because,  as  she  used  to  remark,  “the  stormy-weather  men  remain  at 
home,  and  she  could  then  learn  more  of  crops,  business,  etc.”  She  cared  little  for  either  dress 
or  social  small  talk.  Her  mind  was  of  a more  ambitious  and  studious  mould,  and  she  followed 
her  scholarly  instincts,  becoming  well  read  in  science,  history,  politics,  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tical subjects.  She  greatly  admired  Jefferson  as  a statesman,  and  was  partial  to  the  writings  of 
Voltaire.  Yet  she  was  not  wanting  in  religious  sentiment  or  belief.  A Universalist  in  con- 
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viction,  she  still  had  the*  respect  of  the  orthodox  clergy  of  her  neighborhood,  and  they 
delighted  in  her  conversation  upon  religious  subjects.  Her  strong  intellect,  great  common 
sense,  and  excellent  example,  had  much  influence  in  moulding  the  character  and  directing  the 
mind  of  her  grandson. 

Mary  Ann  Thompson,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Redding,  in  opinions  and  belief  radically  differed 
from  the  grandmother.  Her  family  were  loyalists,  some  of  them  being  officers  in  the  British 
army,  and  she  inherited  the  tory  sentiment  as  it  was  entertained  in  the  colonies  during  the 
revolution.  She  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  grandmother  in  sentiment  and  ideas  of 
duty  in  life,  and  was  a firm  believ^er  in  property  standing  and  respectability  in  family  ancestrA' 
and  blood.  She  maintained  that  one  should  do  right  as  a religious  duty,  and  also  as  an  obli- 
gation to  preserve  the  family  honor  from  tamishment.  But  while  thus  rigid  in  her  principles 
in  connection  with  her  own  family  and  kindred,  she  viewed  with  leniency  and  cliarity  the 
shortcomings  of  others,  and  ascribed  their  faults  to  the  workings  of  low  or  bad  blood,  through 
unequal  marriage,  or  base  ancestry.  Her  pride  was  concentrated  in  the  proper  rearing  and 
superior  education  of  her  children  that  they  might  be  fitted  for  high  station  in  life;  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  her  husband  fully  and  zealously  thought  and  acted  with  her. 
Neither  viewed  as  extravagant  whatever  was  required  to  advance  their  children  in  scholarship 
and  learning.  Hence  Mr.  Redding’s  youth  was  passed  in  a course  of  instruction,  which  \ aricd, 
but  never  ceased,  from  the  opening  to  the  finish,  which  was  in  his  sixteenth  j*car.  Vannouth 
academy  was  a superior  institution  of  its  class.  All  branches  of  a thorough  Knglish  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  were  taught;  and  there  lV.*njamin  rcceiv’cd  instruc- 
tion. Besides  his  academical  studies  he  had  the  advantage  afforded  him  of  attending  the 
night-school  of  Professor  Mclver,  a noted  teacher  of  mathematics,  naHgation,  and  astronomy. 
Combined  with  the  regular  academic  course  were  the  lectures  of  the  Yarmouth  lyceum  c»n 
commerce,  mechanics,  natural  history,  botany,  etc.,  which  the  pupils  were  rc<}uircd  to  attend; 
and  a public  library  of  much  excellence  enabled  \oung  Redding  to  indulge  his  desire  to  read 
and  study  works  of  travel,  science,  the  arts,  and  polite  literature.  His  father  was  a mcrclianl 
and  ship-owner.  He  had  the  old  time,  stern  ideas  of  the  relation  of  father  and  son,  and  there 
was  in  his  nature  much  of  the  quality  inherited  from  his  own  . eafaring  f.aher  in  the  matter  of 
discipline.  The  spirit  of  Benjamin  rebelled  against  too  vigorous  treatment.  Ac.,  ordingly, 
with  his  father’s  consent,  and  provided  with  letters  from  clergymen,  public  officials,  merchants, 
and  others,  of  Yarmouth,  he  started  for  Boston,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  c«»mmencc  life  u|><m 
his  own  account.  On  his  arrix’al  in  that  city  he  immediately  obtained  a situation  as  clerk  in 
the  house  of  1 lovcy  & Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  at  four  dollars  per  week.  I le  l»ad  resolncd.  Ixr 
his  earnings  or  wages  what  they  might  Ix',  to  always  live  within  his  means,  anti  never  cmtrait 
a debt  he  could  not  discharge.  Upon  this  low  salary  he  nianagc<l  to  subsist,  though  jxxirly. 
He  bought  his  own  food,  cooked  it  in  the  drug-<listillation  room;  and  at  the  end  t*f  the  j-txir 
had  gained  a knowledge  of  business,  owed  nobody,  ami  enjoye<l  a reputation  for  assiduity, 
skill  and  integrity.  'Hie  firm  retired  from  businc-s.  but  he  readily  fouml  employment  with 
Mansier  & Read,  wholesale  grocers  on  South  Market  street,  with  whom  he  remained  for  two 
years.  Ambitious  to  embark  in  business  on  his  own  account,  although  only  nineteen,  a lad  m 
years,  but  a man  in  .spirit  and  feeling,  he  started  in, the  retail  groccrj-  trade.  His  father  had 
observed  him  closely  during  hi.s  ab.scncc  from  lu>mc,  ami  vcr>‘  cheerfully  assistc.I  him  in  this, 
..his  first  business  adventure.  1 Ic  war.  not  alone,  having  for  a jurtner  I .emuel  I’utaam.  tl»c 
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brother  of  the  lady  whom  he  subsequently  married.  In  a short  time  Putnam  sold  his  interest 
to  Thomas  Tooker,  and  the  partnership  continued  for  several  years  under  the  firm  name  of 
Tooker  & Redding.  Mr.  Redding  had  become  imbued  in  his  youth  with  the  strong  temper- 
ance principles  of  his  mother  in  relation  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  he  resolved  never 
to  engage  in  their  sale.  Boston  was  generally  a temperance  city,  but  it  was  held  to  be  impos- 
sible, nevertheless,  to  profitably  conduct  a retail  grocery  business  unless  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
spirits  was  included.  He  refused  to  sacrifice  his  principles  to  his  interests,  and  the  determina- 
tion finally  brought  the  firm  to  failure.  He  was  the  chief  officer  of  a leading  temperance  asso- 
ciation, and  maintained  his  ground.  The  failure  involved  only  loss  of  trade.  The  affairs  of 
•the  firm  were  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  Mr.  Redding  went  into  the  grocery  and  ship-chand- 
lery business  on  the  Eastern  railroad  wharf,  with  two  partners,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bowker, 
Bourne  & Redding.  He  was  in  his  twenty-second  year,  in  perfect  health,  hardy,  hopeful,  fond 
of  hard  work,  and  active  in  business  ways,  capable  of  great  endurance,  and  resolved  to  push 
his  way  to  place  and  fortune.  The  firm  prospered  and  bore  a high  reputation  for  tact  and  in- 
tegrity. 

But  in  September,  1849,  ^ friend  who  had  gone  from  Boston  to  California  wrote  back  to 
’ Mr.  Redding  letters  so  very  encouraging,  and  advising  him  to  leave  the  Atlantic  side  and 
hasten  to  the  land  of  gold,  that  he  finely  determined  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  mar- 
ried. His  wife  assented  to  the  temporary  separation,  and  made  her  home  in  Leominster, 
Massachusetts,  to  await  his  return  from  the  new  El  Dorado.  After  withdrawing  from  the  firm, 
and  closing  up  his  affairs  in  Boston,  he  proceeded  to  Yarmouth,  his  native  place,  helped  to 
organize  a company  for  the  long  voyage  to  California,  and  in  less  than  two  months  the-expe- 
dition  was  at  sea.  The  company  was  composed  principally  of  young  men,  although  there 
were  three  of  ripe  age  and  experience,  who  had  been  m.asters  of  vessels.  Mr.  Redding  was 
chosen  president  of  the  company,  which  bought  the  brig  Mary  Jane;  James  Baker  was  chosen 
master,  and  William  Cook,  first  officer.  The  supplies  for  the  voyage  were  purchased  in  Boston 
by  klr.  Redding.  A cargo  of  lumber  was  taken,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1849, 
the  Mary  Jane  sailed  from  Yarmouth.  The  company  composed  the  crew;  there  were  no 
idlers  among  them.  Each  man  stood  his  watch  on  deck  and  took  his  trick  at  the  wheel,  per- 
formed an  able-bodied  seaman’s  service,  and  did  duty  likewise  in  the  galley  and  below  deck. 
On  the  voyage  the  only  ports  touched  at  were  Good  Success  Bay,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  and  Juan  Fernandez  and  the  Gallapagos  islands,  in  the  Pacific.  On  the  twelfth 
of  May,  1850,  the  brig  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  all  on  board  Avell,  and  the  best 
of  fellowship  prevailing  among  them.  Mr.  Redding  kept  a diary  of  the  entire  voyage,  Avhich 
Avas  subsequently  printed  in  the  Yarmouth  Herald  and  accorded  much  praise  for  its  very  enter- 
taining description  of  the  long  voyage  around  Cape  Horn ; its  vivid  sketches  of  native  life  in 
the  ports  and  islands  touched  at;  its  portrayal  of  the  extraordinary  scenes  in  San  Francisco, 
and  its  manifest  adherence  to  truthful  representation.  The  members  of  the  company  concluded 
to  go  to  the  mines,  and  appointed  Mr.  Redding  agent  in  absolute  control,  to  remain  in  the  city 
for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  the  brig,  the  cargo,  and  all  else  then  unsold.  By  July  he  had 
acquitted  himself  of  the  entire  charge,  and  the  final  settlement  Avith  the  company  Avas  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  dissatisfaction,  disputes,  or  any  difficulty  Avhatever.  From  first  to 
last  the  affairs  of  the  organization  had  been  conducted  Avith  the  utmost  harmony  and  Avith 
great  success,  and  the  closing  scene  was  the  occasion  of  mutual  exchanges  and  demonstratidns 
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of  unbounded  confidence  and  unbroken  friendship.  Almost  without  parallel  stand  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Yarmouth  company  in  this  respect. 

Again  alone,  to  fight  his  own  way  in  the  strange  land  of  gold,  Mr.  Redding  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune  at  mining.  He  went  to  the  Yuba  river  diggings,  located  at  Long  Bar,  bought  a 
rocker,  and  on  his  first  day,  with  pick  and  shovel,  succeeded  in  extracting  gold-dust  worth  but 
three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  It  was  not  gratifying,  and  caused  him  to  reflect  upon  the 
situation.  He  had  been  offered,  and  had  refused,  the  position  of  assistant  book-keeper  in  the 
noted  house  of  Simmons,  Hutchinson  & Co.  before  he  left  San  Francisco,  with  a salar\-  of 
three  hundred  dollars  per  month — ^ten  dollars  per  day.  Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactor)' 
product  of  his  hard  toil  in  the  mines,  he  persevered,  being  determined  not  yet  to  abandon  it. 
He  joined  a party  for  prospecting  the  headwaters  of  the  Yuba  for  rich  diggings,  but  the  expe- 
dition was  unsuccessful.  After  a month  of  weary  wandering  and  pri\'ations  they  returned  to 
the  Yuba  diggings  at  Foster’s  Bar,  without  money,  without  provisions,  and  barely  with  life. 
There  was  a notice  on  a tree  that  hands  were  wanted  at  Pittsburgh  liar  at  ten  dollars  per  day. 
He  walked  there,  was  engaged,  and  worked  there  until  during  the  fall,  piling  up  huge  boulders 
to  prepare  for  the  season  of  mining.  While  on  Long  Bar,  his  cabin  liad  been  made  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  odd  jokes  which  in  those  early  days  gave  queer  nomenclature  to  so  many  of  the 
interior  localities,  camps,  and  towns  of  California.  Sunday  was  then  the  liveliest  day  of  all 
the  week  in  the  mining  camps.  The  miners  would  gather  either  to  make  their  purchases  for 
the  week,  to  meet  companions,  or  to  drink,  gamble,  dance,  or  frolic.  I'ew  rcfrainc*d  from  the 
general  hilarity  and  dissipation,  and  any  who  abstained  were  likely  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
the  ridicule  of  the  roystcrers,  or  the  dislike  or  abuse  of  the  saloonkcv|x;rs  and  gamblers.  Mr. 
Redding  and  his  associates  had  not  forgotten  the  teachings  of  their  )'outhful  lives,  nor  given 
away  to  the  alcoholic  tempter.  They  never  came  into  camp  on  Sunday,  and  neither  drank 
nor  gambled.  His  tent  was  the  resort  of  a few  who  gathered  every  Sunday  to  converse,  read, 
or  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  appropriate  instrumental  and  vcnral  music.  One  night,  a miner, 
who  had  been  carousing  in  camp,  daubed  the  words  "Saints'  Rest " on  the  front  of  ilu:  tent,  and 
in  the  morning  Redding  found  that  his  humble  habitation  liad  a name.  I he  ap|icll.ition  be- 
came an  established  fact;  "Saints’  Rest"  it  continued  to  be  as  long  as  it  remained  standing. 
To  this  cabin  he  returned  after  his  term  of  employment  at  Pittsburgh  Bar.  I lut  fall,  a miner 
at  Kennebec  Bar,  while  sitting  in  his  tent,  had  laecn  murdered  by  a blow  from  a pick  struck 
from  the  outside  b>'  some  person  unknown.  The  pick  wa-  driven  through  his  brain,  his  gold- 
dust  had  been  stolen,  and  with  it  his  wash-pan.  Thi*--  was  found  near  the  tent  of  another 
miner,  and  he  was  arrested.  The  man  was  supposed  to  lie  a "Sydney  duck,"  convict  fr«»m 
Australia,  and,  therefore,  was  much  disliked  in  camp.  < )f  a morosr-.  t.icitum  dis|K»sition,  he 
never  cultivated  friendships.  A popular  court  was  organized  for  his  trial  in  the  store  ,.f  May 
& (J'Connor,  on  Long  Bar,  near  the  scene  of  the  crime.  O'Connor  wa^  clc-  trd  judgt , a young 
man  named  Quimby,  from  Maine,  educated  in  a thcologic.il  institute,  ap|>ointrd  t«»  pro  <x:utc. 
The  prisoner  was  allowed  to  select  his  att<»rncy,  .ind  his  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Rt  dikng,  « ho 
asked  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  consult  with  his  client,  and  in  that  time  advised  him  to  insist 
upon  his  right  to  challenge  the  jurors,  but  .;t  the  s,imc  time  not  to  object  to  any  of  them.  I he 
trial  continued  until  midnight.  Redding  comKited  ever)-  |>oint,and  ma.lc  an  canicst,  fxiwcrful 
argument  for  the  accused.  .\t  last  the  case  was  submitteil  to  the  jutA'.  I he  verdict  was  an 
anomaly:  " We  fiiul  the  prisoner  not  gudty,  but  he  must  leave  the  Ixar  before  daylight,  never 
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to  return.”  He  was  glad  enough  to  accept  the  condition,  and  never  troubled  the  camp  again 
by  his  presence. 

The  case  brought  business  to  his  fortunate  defender,  and  thereafter  jMr.  Redding  was  often 
employed  in  drawing  papers  for  the  sale  of  claims,  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  disputes,  and  counsel 
in  cases  brought  to  trial.  Having  imbibed  from  his  clear-headed,  strong-minded  grandmother 
the  Jeffersonian  principles  in  relation  to  political  matters,  JMr.  Redding  was  a democrat  from 
conviction,  although  he  had  never  actively  engaged  in  political  campaigns.  The  democrats  of 
the  district  elected  him  delegate  to  the  count}^  convention  at  Park’s  Bar,  and  there  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  convention.  The  party  was  diHded  into  factions;  one  side  led  by 
Judge  Henry  P.  Haun,  then  judge  of  Yuba  county,  and  afterw-ards  Broderick’s  successor  in  the 
United  States  senate,  who  represented  the  Southern  element  of  the  party;  the  other  b)^  William 
Walker,  the  hero  of  the  Nicaraguan  filibustering  expedition,  in  which  he  finally  lost  his  life, 
who  favored  the  anti-slavery  cause.  The  convention  elected  Mr.  Redding  to  the  Democratic 
State  convention.  In  that  body  the  same  antagonisms  were  encoimtered.  He  acted  with  the 
anti-slavery  wing,  and  as  a consequence  he  was  next  year  nominated  and  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly by  the  democracy  of  Yuba  and  Sierra  counties.  He  made  a vety  spirited  cam^s  of  the 
entire  district.  The  State  capital  had  been  established  at  Vallejo.  George  Kerr  was  at  that 
time  the  owner  of  the  San  Joaquin  Republican,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Southern  wing  of  the 
State  democracy.  Vincent  E.  Geiger  and  B.  F.  Washington  were  the  publishers  of  the  Sacra- 
mento State  Journal,  and  in  addition  Geiger  was  State  printer.  The  paper  w'as  a very  strong 
pro-slavery  one,  and  gave  offense  to  the  other  wing  of  the  party,  and  some  of  its  members  pro- 
posed to  take  the  public  printing  from  it  on  that  account.  During  the  session,  Mr.  Redding 
had  written  reports  and  editorials  for  the  San  Joaquin  Republican,  w^hich  became  generall}?' 
known,  and  a committee  of  senators  and  assemblymen,  headed  by  Ro\-al  F.  Sprague,  of  Shasta 
county,  afterwards  a justice  of  the  supreme  court,  effected  a compromise  on  the  State  printer- 
ship  by  which  Geiger  w'as  retained.  The  condition  of  the  compromise  ^vas  that  ]Mr.  Redding 
should  be  associate  editor  of  the  Journal,  and  that  neither  he  nor  Washington  should  publish 
any  leading  article  not  approved  of  by  the  other.  The  arrangement  established  jSIr.  Redding 
in  his  new  position  upon  the  close  of  his  term  in  the  legislature,  and  as  he  had  from  his  boy- 
hood been  accustomed  to  furnish  articles  for  newspaper  publication,  he  readily  grew  into  the 
harness  of  journalism.  In  a few^  months  Washington  removed  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  editorship  devolved  mainly  upon  his  associate.  The  improvidence  of  Geiger 
caused  trouble  in  the  office;  Redding’s  salary  had  not  been  paid  for  months.  To  settle  the 
difficulty^,  the  sale  of  the  Journal  was  found  necessary;  and  Mr.  Redding  and  the  publisher  of  a 
rival  daily-,  the  Californian,  became  the  owners.  The  division  in  the  democratic  party-  grew 
more  serious.  Senator  WiUiam  M.  Gwin  led  the  Southern  wing,  and  Da\-id  C.  Broderick  the 
Northern.  The  State  Journal,  under  the  new  management,  w-as  the  organ  of  the  anti-slavery 
wing,  and  advocated  the  election  of  David  C.  Broderick  to  the  United  States  senate.  George 
Kerr  joined  Geiger  and  Washington,  and  was  chosen  State  printer  by-  the  legislature.  Then- 
paper  in  San  Francisco,  the  Times  and  Transcript,  and  the  San  Joaquin  Republican,  were 
Gwin  organs.  In  the  session  of  1855  Mr.  Redding  was  chosen  State  printer,  and  held  the  office 
one  year,  but  derived  no  profit  from  it,  as  Governor  Bigler  vetoed  the  appropriation  bill,  in 
which  the  pay  for  the  printing  w-as  included ; and  a whole  y-ear  passed  before  the  money-  came. 
The  know-nothing  party  carried  the  State  election  in  the  faU  of  1855,  the  Journal  opposing  that 
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organization.  In  1856,  against  the  candidate  of  that  party,  INIr.  Redding  was  elected  mayor  of 
Sacramento,  The  same  year  the  vigilance  committee  organized  and  took  forcible  control  of 
San  Francisco.  The  Journal  sustained  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  The  mass  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Sacramento  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  vigilance  committee,  and  withdrew 
their  patronage  from  the  paper ; and  being  without  other  means  of  support,  it  gave  way  before 
the  tremendous  pressure,  and  the  sheriff  sold  the  establishment.  A few  of  the  chief  creditors 
purchased  the  job  printing  portion  of  the  concern  for  IMr.  Redding,  and  started  him  in  that 
line,  in  partnership  with  Samuel  Aspel ; but  only  a bare  subsistence  was  derived  from  much 
hard  work.  In  1859  the  sheriff  of  Sacramento  county,  Sylvester  Marshall,  gave  l\Ir.  Redding 
the  position  of  under-sheriff,  with  the  charge  of  the  books  of  the  office.  He  retained  the  latter 
under  Marshall’s  successor.  Sheriff  Bugby,  and  meanwhile  the  legislature  elected  him  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  reclamation  of  the  swamp  lands  of  the  State,  Up  to  1861  l\Ir.  Red- 
ding had  always  acted  with  the  Northern  wing  of  the  democratic  party.  But  when  the  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  the  Confederates  had  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  joined  the  republican 
party,  and  in  1 863  was  nominated  and  elected  secretar}’-  of  State  on  that  ticket,  and  held  the 
position  until  1867,  In  1868  he  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  position  of  land  agent  of  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad  company,  to  take  charge  of  the  lands  granted  by  congress  to  that 
company,  and  to  organize  a system  for  their  sale.  He  still  retains  this  very  responsible  posi- 
tion, which  is  the  fullest  meed  of  praise  that  can  be  awarded  to  his  great  ability  and  trust- 
worthiness in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  was  also  land  agent  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  company  for  three  years,  but  felt  obliged  to  resign  as  the  added  labors 
were,  too  exhausting.  He  had  already  overtaxed  his  powers,  however,  by  years  of  unremitting 
devotion  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  his  physician  advised  him  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  he  should  take  a long  vacation  for  rest  and  change  of  scene.  Loth  to  leave,  and  still 
ambitious  to  pursue  his  daily  routine  of  severe  mental  toil,  he  lingered  when  he  should  have 
obeyed  the  admonitions  of  his  medical  adviser.  I'inally,  however,  he  found  the  strain  too 
great,  and  urged  by  the  company,  he  departed,  with  his  wife,  for  Europe,’  and  spent  ncarlj-  a 
year  traveling  through  that  grand  division  of  the  globe.  He  made  the  tour  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  On  his  return 
to  California,  in  1874,  he  resumed  the  active  and  onerous  duties  of  the  land  agency.  He  occu- 
pies also  the  position  of  one  of  the  State  commissioners  of  fisheries,  which  is  at  once  honorable 
and  difficult,  but  without  salary  or  recompense.  His  broad  public  spirit  inspires  him  to  scru- 
pulously discharge  the  trust,  which  he  docs  with  skill  and  fidelity.  Among  the  other  positions 
he  has  held,  not  already  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  are  these:  school  trustee  of  Sacramento 
city  for  two  terms;  trustee  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Sacramento;  president  of  the 
Summit  ice  company,  and  president  of  the  Denver  quicksilver  mining  company. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Redding  and  his  wife,  Mary  Prescott  Putnam,  has  been  felicitous, 
with  the  exception  of  one  painful  bereavement,  the  death  of  their  eldest  born,  William  Barnard, 
a child  of  uncommon  promise.  Their  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  Winter  street  Congre- 
gational church,  Boston,  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  1846,  by  Rev.  William  W.  Rodgers. 
The  fruits  of  their  union  have  been  four  sons,  of  whom  .\lbcrt  Putnam  George,  Herbert  Hunt- 
ington, and  Joseph  Dcighan  are  living.  Mr.  Redding  is  partial  to  agreeable  socictj-,  and  is  a 
finished  and  instructive  conversationalist.  He  prefers  the  companionship  of  persons  of  scien- 
tific attainments,  profound  learning,  advanced  scholarship,  and  divei'sificd  accomplishments,  and 
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cares  very  little  for  gatherings  where  mere  social  matters  are  the  subjects  of  remark  or  consid- 
eration. His  public  spirit  prompts  him  to  participate  in  any  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  the 
good  of  the  communit}^  or  State,  and  his  fondness  for  scientific  pursuits  and  natural  history 
leads  him  into  deep  and  extended  research.  His  reports  as  commissioner  of  fisheries  are 
replete  with  this  intelligence,  and  discover  the  breadth,  scope,  and  profundity  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  pisciculture.  He  is  likewise  versed  in  zoology,  ornithology,  forestry,  and  botany. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Redding  has  not  engaged  in 
active  politics,  nor  do  his  important  duties  of  the  railroad  land  agency,  and  the  State  fishery 
commission,  permit  him  to  do  so.  Moreover,  his  habits  of  study,  and  his  desire  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  useful  and  practical  information,  influence  him  to  abstain  from  the  unprofitable  field  of 
partisan  strife.  A steadfast  democrat  of  the  Northern  school  until  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he 
has  ever  since  been  a consistent  and  earnest  republican.  During  his  participations  in  the  party 
struggles  of  the  past,  by  his  pen,  and  voice,  and  influence,  he  occupied  a conspicuous  place, 
and  performed  signal  service  in  behalf  of  his  party  and  its  chosen  leaders,  in  the  drafting  of 
platforms,  the  selections  of  candidates  for  high  office.  State  and  federal,  the  choosing  of  United 
States  senators,  and  the  shaping  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  His  influence  was  coveted  and 
his  friendship  prized  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  his  mature  judgment 
often  restrained  his  party  from  what  might  have  proved  fatal  blunders.  His  love  for  literary 
pursuits  still  possesses  him,  and  has  occasional  exercise  in  the  excellent  papers  on  familiar 
subjects  which  he  contributes  to  the  press  of  California,  or  to  standard  publications  in  the  East, 
which  invariably  reveal  the  diversity  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  information,  the  soundness 
of  his  opinions,  and  the  facility  and  polish  of  his  diction. 

Mr.  Redding  is  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  compact  and  muscular.  He  is  robust,  well 
preserved  from  the  wear  and  waste  of  age,  deliberate  in  thought,  speech,  and  action,  of  an  easy 
dignity  of  manner,  circumspect  in  his  conversation,  very  cautious  in  his  confidences,  of  equable 
temper,  never  violent,  free  from  destroying  habits  of  every  kind,  temperate  in  all  things,  and 
neither  demonstrative  in  his  friendship  nor  passionate  in  his  resentment.  His  religion  is  more 
in  practice  than  in  form.  He  is  not  to  be  persuaded  from  what  he  believes  to  be  right ; yet  is 
not  uncharitable  in  his  antagonisms.  Merit  is  his  measure  of  men,  and  rank  or  wealth  without 
it  make  little  impression  upon  him.  As  a counselor  he  is  safe,  as  a friend  he  is  sure.  I le  is 
not  aggressive,  neither  is  he  one  to  allow  his  rights  to  be  aggressed.  He  is  discriminating  in 
his  charities,  but  to  v^orthy  objects  is  ready  to  dispense  aid.  His  features  are  strong  and  indi- 
cate his  character.  It  is  plain  to  see  at  a glance  that  he  comes  of  a sturdy,  health}-,  long-lived 
stock,  in  which  examples  of  sobriety,  frugality,  and  self-dependence  had  been  sedulously  culti- 
vated and  attentively  observed.  In  every  relation  of  life  he  is  without  reproach— >a  good  man, 
and  an  exemplary  citizen. 
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The  tides  of  life  ebb  and  flow  so  rapidly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  changes  among 
men  are  so  frequent,  that  many  of  the  present  active  generation  may  not  personally  have 
known  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  though  to  the  older  residents  of  California  he  is  well 
known,  and  is  warmly  remembered  by  them  as  one  who  gave  the  best  efforts  of  his  early  man- 
hood to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Golden  State.  The  worthy  son  of  an  honored 
sire,  the  memory  of  his  early  and  efficient  labors  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  kept  alive  by  the 
continued  health  and  activity  of  his  father  in  our  midst,  and  few  friends  grasp  the  hand  of 
Governor  Purdy  without  at  the  same  time  making  an  earnest  inquirj'  for  the  welfare  of  the 
soldier  who  is  now,  in  a distant  land,  fast  carving  his  way  to  permanent  honor  and  renown. 

E.  S.  Purdy,  the  son  of  ex-Governor  Purdy,  of  California,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  year  1839.  The  boy  enjoyed  the  ample  educational  adxantages  of  that  great 
metropolis,  and  was  finally  sent  to  a French  academy  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cit}’,  where  he 
supplemented  his  education  by  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  His  father 
came  to  California  in  1849,  1^54  son  followed  to  the  distant  gold-land;  not,  indeed, 

to  indulge  in  the  excitements  of  the  mining  camp,  but  to  enter  a course  of  business.  He  at 
once  engaged  with  Felix  Argenti,  who  represented  the  great  banking  house  of  Brown  Brothers 
of  London  and  New  York.  After  several  years  of  active  duty,  he  found  his  banking  career  cut 
short  by  the  disastrous  failure  of  Argenti,  but  at  once  embraced  an  opportunitj-  that  proved 
specially  alluring  to  him.  Captain  C.  P.  Stone  was  then  forming  a small  party  with  which  he 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Mexico  to  survey  the  western  States  of  that  republic,  commencing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  river.  The  French  house  of  jeeker  & Co.,  located  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  had  made  a contract  with  the  Mexican  government  for  this  sur\'cy,  and  Captain  Stone, 
because  of  his  experience  and  ability,  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  work.  He  at  once 
welcomed  young  Purdy  to  his  ranks  and  to  a share  of  the  labors  and  excitements  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  captain,  a highly  educated  engineer,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  United  Slates 
army,  and  subsequently,  during  the  rebellion,  served  as  a general  of  the  federal  forces, 
established  the  headquarters  of  the  commission  at  Guaymas,  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora. 
The  survey  was  continued  uninterruptedly  and  with  great  success  during  about  three  years, 
when  political  complications  closed  its  further  progress.  A feeling,  evidently  encouraged  by 
some  followers  of  Governor  Pesquiera,  of  Sonora,  showed  itself  so  strongly  against  the  progress 
of  the  survey,  that  Captain  Stone  determined  to  retire  from  the  work,  and  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington to  lay  his  complaints  before  the  federal  government.  The  entire  responsibility  of  the 
work  now  devolved  on  Purdy,  who  was  left  in  charge  to  continue  or  complete  the  sun’ey. 
After  further  efforts  to  this  purpose,  and  as  no  aid  came  from  Washington,  and  the  unpleasant 
political  complications  in  Mexico  continued,  he  finally  withdrew  from  Mexican  territory,  and 
returned  to  Arizona.  His  services  were  at  once  demanded  by  his  government,  and  he  received 
instructions  to  suiwey  a wagon  road  through  Arizona  to  the  overland  route  from  the  Pkist  to 
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the  Pacific.  He  at  once  set  about  and  successfully  accomplished  this  work,  and  when  at  its 
completion  he  hastened  to  Washington  to  make  his  report,  he  heard  the  first  guns  of  the 
rebellion  reverberating  through  the  land.  Reaching  the  capital  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  his  resolution  was  formed  at  once.  His  ardent  temperament  told  him  that  this  was  the 
opportunity  by  which  he  might  write  his  name  on  the  page  of  history,  while  his  patriotism 
convinced  him  that  now  the  time  had  come  for  valiant  deeds  even  at  the  cannon’s  mouth.  He 
hastened  to  his  native  city,  and  there  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Thirty-second  Ne^v  York 
regiment,  and  was  made  its  adjutant.  This  regiment  was  among  the  first  in  the  field  and  was 
engaged  in  the  earliest  battles  of  the  war.  In  a very  short  time  young  Purdy,  for  gallantry  in 
the  field,  was  promoted  to  General  Franklin’s  staff  as  adjutant-general  of  division.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  enumerate  the  details  of  his  military  career;  it  can  be  truly  said,  however, 
that  all  the  earnestness  of  his  convictions,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soul,  were  thrown  into 
the  great  work  of  his  country’s  defense  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  His  service  was 
constant,  and  his  promotion  was  rapid  and  well  earned  by  his  gallant  bearing  in  every  conflict. 
General  Franklin,  in  the  progress  of  the  events  of  the  war,  became  a corps-commander  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  Purdy’s  aid,  he  still  retained  him  on  his 
staff  with  the  rank  of  adjutant-general.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  distinguished  services  and 
braver}-  on  subsequent  occasions,  he  was  eventually  made  chief  of  General  Franklin’s  staff. 
He  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  with  high  honor,  and  continued  firm  at  the  post  of  duty 
until  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  acknowledged  victory  of  his  country’s  cause. 

Laying  down  his  arms  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  retired  to  New  Jersey  and  there  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  wooleq  goods.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Ella,  the  daughter  of  Honorable 
Jacob  Vanderbilt  of  New  York,  and,  no  doubt,  looked  forward  to  a life  of  peace  and  quiet  so 
widely  different  from  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  hitherto  figured.  But  he  miscalculated  his 
powers  of  control  and  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  a temperament  whose  appetite  for  fame  could 
not  be  satisfied  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  mercantile  life.  He  soon  retired  from  business,  and 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  khedive  of  Egypt.  Many  other  American  officers  also  took 
service  under  the  same  ruler,  and  among  these  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  old  friend 
General  Stone,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  the  Mexican  sun'^e}^  With  such  a record  as  he 
brought  with  him  from  his  native  land,  he  was  warml}^  welcomed  by  the  Egyptian  ruler  and 
was  immediately  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers.  In  a short  time  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  engineers,  which  carried  with  it  the  dignity  and  title  of  bey, 
and  at  this  writing  he  has  attained  the  distinguished  rank  of  pasha  and  general  in  the  Egyptian 
army.  He  still  continues  in  the  service  of  the  khedive,  and  has  rendered  most  important  and 
valuable  aid  to  that  viceroy  by  conducting  explorations  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  most  recently 
in  the  kingdom  of  Darfour,  in  Central  Africa.  His  reports  have  been  of  untold  advantage  to 
the  government ; but  his  heart  turns  with  ever-increasing  fondness  to  the  distant  land  of  his 
birth,  which  he  left  only  because,  like  Othello,  he  found  his  occupation  gone,  but  whose 
slightest  summons  he  would  obey  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ardent,  the  well-tried,  the 
faithful  soldier  and  hero. 
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IT  is  a fact,  which  the  personal  histories  of  our  most  successful  and  eminent  men  in  all 
departments  of  life  will  amply  show,  that  those  who  commenced  their  careers  under 
adverse  circumstances,  but  possessed  of  honor  and  energy  of  character,  are  the  men  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  their  respective  spheres  of  labor  and  usefulness.  And  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  Robert  M.  Turner,  is  eminently  a representative  man  of  this  class,  whether  we  look 
at  his  early  ambition  for  a classical  education,  and  his  persevering  cflTorts  to  obtain  the  means 
of  acquiring  it;  the  firmness  displayed  when  his  mind  was  made  up  to  visit  the  golden  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  in  spite  of  tales  of  Indians,  star\'ation,  and  death  that  were  poured  into  his  car 
by  loving  relatives  and  friends;  fortunes  that  were  lost  almost  as  soon  as  won;  disasters  by 
sea  and  land;  the  destruction  of  a princely  estate;  or  loss  by  fire,  and  a phcenix-Iike  rise. 
All  combine  to  show  the  man  of  energy  and  will,  worthy'  to  rank  with  the  foremost  and 
best  of  California’s  pioneers.  He  left  the  paternal  mansion  early  in  life,  poor  in  worldly  pos- 
sessions, but  rich  in  the  endowment  of  a manly  courage,  honorable  principles,  and  a worthy 
ambition. 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  genealogy  we  find  the  name  of  ‘‘Turner"  mentioned  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1630,  from  which  time  many  who  have  borne  that  name  ha\-c  distinguished 
themselves  both  in  war  and  peace.  Captain  Philip  Turner  was  an  early  settler  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  Me  married  Annie,  daughter  of  David  Huntington.  He  was  an  active  and  ener- 
getic young  man,  and  a participant  in  all  the  improvements  of  the  new  town.  He  died 
prematurely  in  1755,  and  his  death  was  greatly  lamented.  His  son  occupietl  an  honorable 
position  as  surgeon  of  the  revolutionary’  army,  and  .ser\’ed  on  the  northern  fnmtier  again<>t  the 
French.  As  a hospital  surgeon,  no  man  in  the  country  was  his  superior.  In  1778  he  retirctl 
to  his  native  town  and  had  large  practice  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  New  ^■ork  and  Philadel- 
phia. In  1800  he  had  charge  of  the  government  hospital.  He  died  in  1815.  His  son.  Dr. 
John  Turner,  was  a worthy  successor  of  his  father,  and  practiced  surgery  in  Nonx  ich.  The 
Turner  mansion  is  now  the  attraction  of  travelers  from  its  quaint  sign  of  the  goo<l  Samaritan 
raising  up  the  wounded  man,  while  the  priest  and  Ixjvite  [xass  by.  This  antiquated  sign  was 
on  exhibition  a few  years  ago  at  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  town,  and  also  a |>owdcr- 
horn  with  this  inscription:  "Dr.  Philip  Turner,  llis  Horn,  Port  ICdw.ird.  I7|;8."  Zachariah 
Turner,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a native  of  V’irginia,  and  served  his 
country  under  General  Washington  during  the  revolution.  He  c»ftcn  reverted  to  these  scenes 
and  rehearsed  with  pride  the  story  of  unparalleled  h.irdships  endured  during  that  great  struggle. 
He  lived  to  an  old  age,  and  died  in  Tennc'^sce,  leaving  a large  family.  Robert  Marshall  Turner 
was  the  second  son  of  Colonel  John  Turner  and  Sadie  Stroud.  His  matcnral  grandfather  was 
Marshal  Stroud,  a native  of  Claiborne  county,  .Mississippi.  John  Turner  mowl  to  the  Creek 
Nation,  in  Northern  Alabama,  when  Robert  M.  was  only  five  years  old.  He  settled  among 
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the  Creek  Indians  as  a merchant  or  trader  in  the  section  of  country  afterwards  called  Benton 
county.  He  was  made  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  formed  a volunteer  company  to  assist  in 
subduing  the  Indians  and  removing  them  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  Avas  accomplished 
in  1835.  active  politician  of  the  Jackson  democracy,  and  serx^ed  several  terms  in 

the  State  legislature,  of  which  body  he  was  a member  when  death  came  and  removed  him  from 
his  sphere  of  usefulness  before  he  had  reached  the  meridian  of  life.  He  died  in  October,  1837, 
leaving  a Avife  and  six  children.  Robert  M.  AA^as  the  second  son  and  ten  years  of  age.  Mrs. 
Turner  raised  all  her  children  on  the  plantation.  A trusty  negro  AA'orrian  assisted  in  teaching 
her  boys,  as  the  county  was  sparsely  settled  and  public  schools  AA'ere  not  knoAAui  in  that  State 
in  those  days  and  the  pay  school  only  lasted  three  months  in  the  year.  As  R.  M.  Turner 
advanced  in  years  he  resolved  upon  a course  of  classical  education,  but  financial  matters  pre- 
A'ented  him  from  executing  his  plan.  His  mother,  Avishing  to  encourage  him,  furnished  him 
land,  horses,  ploAvs,  etc.,  and  he  planted  and  raised  a crop  of  cotton.  He  also  bought  aAvagon 
and  four  horses,  and  hauled  his  cotton  one  hundred  miles  to  market,  and  then  only  got  four 
and  a half  cents  per  potmd.  He  teamed  all  Avinter  at  one  dollar  per  hundred  for  hauling  one 
hundred  miles,  camped  out  and  cooked  his  OAvn  meals.  In  the  spring  he  sold  his  team,  put 
his  money  on  interest,  and  entered  the  college  at  Oxford,  Alabama.  He  attended  tAvo  years 
and  Avas  prepared  for  the  laAv  school,  Avhen  a sudden  desire  to  amass  a fortune  took  possession 
of  him,  and  Avith  an  indomitable  Avill  he  bent  all  his  energies  in  this  direction.  Ncavs  Avas 
received  of  the  great  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter’s  mill,  Coloma,  California,  and  Turner  resoRed 
to  SAvell  the  tide  of  emigration  that  Avas  stalling  AvestAvard  to  the  neAv  El  Dorado.  In  1849 
informed  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  college  of  his  resolution.  They  vainly  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  to  abandon  Avhat  they  termed  his  Avild  and  impracticable  scheme.  But  he 
returned  home,  informing  his  mother  and  friends  of  his  neAV  plan.  They  all  disapproved  of  it, 
and  pictured  to  him  the  danger  of  crossing  the  plains,  the  barbarity  of  the  savages,  the  terrible 
hardships  he  must  expect  to  encounter,  and,  finally,  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  eA^er  reaching 
the  land  of  gold.  He  heeded  them  not,  but  Avent  forth,  young,  hopeful,  and  firm  in  his  resolves, 
amid  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a beloved  mother  and  others  solicitous  of  his  future  welfare. 
He  Avent  to  Jacksonville,  the  county  seat  of  Benton,  and  organized  a company  of  tAveRe  young 
men,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1849,  started  for  Wetumpka,  the  nearest  shipping  point. 
Thence  they  took  passage  to  Noav  Orleans.  Here  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
fearful  epidemic — the  cholera — Avhich  Avas  cutting  the  population  doAvn  by  thousands.  The 
ships  Avere  all  quarantined;  one  of  these  tAvelve  young  men  fell  a victim  to  the  disease,  and  the 
others  became  alarmed  and  disheartened.  It  Avas  uncertain  Avhen  a steamer  Avould  leave  port 
for  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  remain  in  NeAV  Orleans  seemed  'to  be  daring  death.  After  due  consul- 
tation iMr.  Turner,  the  director  of  the  part}^  decided  to  abandon  his  proposed  route  through 
Mexico,  and  take  a Mississippi  steamer,  thence  up  Arkansas  river,  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 
There  he  hoped  to  follow  in  the  Avake  of  a company  of  United  States  soldiers  that  Avere  going 
through  to  Santa  Fe,  Noav  Mexico.  But  these  soldiers  had  departed  before  Turner’s  little  band 
of  adventurers  reached  Fort  Smith.  In  this  dilemma  they  united  themseRes  Avith  a company 
of  one  hundred  men  that  had  been  fitted  out  in  that  section  for  the  gold  regions.  They  elected 
a captain,  and  Avith  thirty  Avagons,  heavil}^  laden,  commenced  their  journey. 

There  Avere  no  highAvays  through  the  Indian  territory,  and  their  progress  Avas  very  sIoav, 
as  Avell  as  very  fatiguing.  After  a feAv  days’  hard  travel  some  of  the  men  Avere  obliged  to  stand 
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guard  over  the  camp  at  night,  and  Mr.  Turner  at  once  saw  that  another  change  was  necessary; 
so  he  proposed  to  his  original  band  to  abandon  their  wagons  and  purchase  additional  animals 
for  packing.  At  first,  there  was  some  objection  to  his  proposition,  but  after  due  consideration, 
there  were  only  two  dissenters.  The  wagons  were  taken  out  of  camp,  and  traded  off  to  the 
Indians  for  mules,  after,  which  the  determined  company  again  took  its  way  over  the  trackless 
plain,  with  only  the  unerring  compass  for  a guide.  The  pilgrims  reached  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  in  June,  and  the  weather  being  very  warm,  turned  their  course  northward,  through  the 
Kruze  mountains,  and  crossed  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  where  the  INIormons  passed 
the  winter  of  1847.  Here  they  followed  the  trail  of  a company  of  Knickerbockers  who  were 
piloted  by  Kit  Carson  to  Salt  lake.  This  point  they  reached  in  July,  and  spent  the  fourth  in 
sight-seeing  with  the  Mormons.  After  resting  a few  days,  they  replenished  their  pack  with  a 
supply  of  provisions  and  once  more  started  for  California,  following  in  the  trail  of  emigrants 
with  which  the  plains  were  covered.  All  went  well  with  them  until  they  reached  the  Hum- 
boldt river,  about  six  hundred  miles  from  California.  Here  some  of  their  mules  were  stolen 
by  the  Indians.  The  company  started  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  were  ambushed  by  the  sa\'ages 
and  fired  upon.  Two  of  the  men  were  wounded,  an  arrow  piercing  the  side  of  one  and  an 
arm  of  another,  but  this  did  not  deter  them  from  the  pursuit  of  their  stolen  property.  When 
daylight  dawned  they  recommenced' the  search;  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  found 
some  of  their  largest  mules,  which  had  been  abandoned,  but  the  saddles  were  missing. 
They  continued  their  search  until  they  came  to  a dark  canyon  between  two  rugged  mountain 
peaks.  Here  they  paused  to  consider.  With  a small  handful  of  weary  men,  in  a strange 
country,  pursuit  of  a horde  of  blood-thirsty  savages  in  their  native  wilds  was  too  perilous 
an  undertaking,  and  they  abandoned  the  pursuit.  Shortly  after  this  a few  Indians  came  to 
their  camp;  Mr.  Turner  thought  it  best  to  use  a conciliatory  policy,  and  so  fed  them  and  kept 
them  over  night.  But  these  Indians  proved  themselves  treacherous,  and  one  of  them  crept 
stealthily  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Turner  was  lying,  and  was  in  the  act  of  assassinating  him 
when  detected.  Failing  in  their  murderous  design  they  stole  away  at  daybreak,  taking  with 
them  clothing,  blankets,  and  other  valuables. 

On  September  i,  1849,  the  party  reached  Sacramento  river  after  a perilous  journey  of 
nearly  six  months.  Their  only  food  was  grizzly-bear  meat  for  three  days  previous  to  reaching 
the  Lausen  ranch.  Turner  reached  Long’s  Bar,  Feather  river,  with  onl\-  ten  cents  in  his 
pocket.  He  bought,  on  credit,  provisions  for  himself,  companion,  and  a negro  boy,  and  went 
up  what  is  known  as  the  south  branch  of  Feather  river  to  hunt  for  new  diggings.  In  those 
days  flour  was  one  dollar  per  pound,  bacon  same  price,  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  Mr. 
Turner  at  once  commenced  mining  on  what  was  known  as  Boone’s  Bar,  and  his  profits  here 
were  from  forty  to  sixty-four  dollars  a day.  Si.x  young  Kentuckians,  discouraged  by  their 
fruitless  digging,  came  to  him  and  inquired  where  they  could  find  gold.  He  pointed  to  a pine 
tree  standing  near  the  edge  of  the  water  and  said,  “ Dig  that  up,  and  you  will  find  gold.”  They 
dug  a short  time,  then  left  it,  thinking  it  was  a useless  job.  Me  commanded  them  in  stentorian 
tones,  and  with  the  .voice  of  one  knowing  whereof  he  speaks,  “to  go  back  and  dig  up  the  tree.” 
They  obeyed,  reluctantly,  but  were  well  rewarded;  for  they  obtained  eleven  hundred  dollars  in 
coarse  gold,  ranging  in  size  from  a pumpkin  seed  to  a mustard  seed.  This  find  set  them  up  as 
veteran  miners  and  they  went  to  work  with  a will.  Mr.  Turner  continued  his  mining  business, 
with  only  a tree  for  shelter,  until  there  came  a heavy  rainstorm ; he  then,  in  company  with 
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three  men,  built  a cabin.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he  commenced  packing  and  trading  on  his 
own  responsibility.  In  July,  after  packing  all  winter,  he  was  taken  very  ill  and  Avas  obliged  to 
relinquish  business.  He  went  to  the  Mission  San  Jose.  Here  the  neAvs  reached  him  that  the 
mines  in  Avhich  he  had  im^ested,  .and  from  which  he  expected  a large  profit,  had  all  failed.  He 
immediately  returned  to  Bidwell’s  Bar,  and  found  not  only  the  mines  all  exhausted,  but  those 
Avhom  he  had  credited  to  large  amounts  for  provisions  and  other  stores  scattered  to  all  parts 
of  the  State.  He  had  noAv  only  his  pack-mules  left  to  commence  business  anew.  With  these 
he  started  for  Nelson  and  Boorman’s  creeks.  He  found  the  Avater  very  cold  here,  and  his 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  remain.  So  he  began  packing  again  from  Marysville  to  Rich 
Bar,  Nelson  Point,  and  Boorman’s  creek.  This  business  proved  very  profitable  until  a heavy 
snowstorm  caught  him  in  Onion  AMleyAvith  his  mules  and  men.  HeAvas  held  two  days  in  the 
storm,  and  lost  one  Spaniard  and  tAvo  mules.  He  now  located  a ranch’  on  the  south  side  of 
Yuba  river,  and  opened  a small  hotel  in  Marysville  for  the  Avet  season.  B’inding  this  unprofit- 
able he  left  it  and  formed  a copartnership  for  a wholesale  store  and  hotel  in  Onion  valley, 
Avhich  place  soon  became  a large  town.  Nearly  three  years  had  passed  since  Turner  left  his 
childhood’s  home,  his  college  companions,  and  his  mother,  in  search  of  fortune.  Fortune  he 
had  found  Avith  many  hardships;  in  climbing  the  hill  he  met  lions  in  the  AA^ay  that  only  an 
indomitable  Avill  and  tireless  perseA'erance  could  overcome.  The  man  noAV  yearned  for  the  boy 
again,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  December  he  shipped  per  steamer  Panama  for  his  native  toAvn. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  January  he  reached  NeAV  York,  and  here  he  experienced  for  the  first  time  a 
sleigh-ride.  He  tried,  on  Broadway,  the  speed  of  a fast  horse  after  the  California  fashion. 
This  was  his  debut  in  a northern  city.  In  February,  1852,  the  mother  had  her  beloved  boy 
Avith  her  once  again ; he  Avas  a man  noAv,  Avith  a bronzed  face,  heaAy  mustache  and  Avhiskers, 
but  underneath  this  exterior  Mrs.  Turner  found  her  child.  The  old  planters  gazed  in  wonder 
upon  his  fifty-dollar  slugs  of  California  gold  and  lumps  of  the  glittering  metal  each  worth  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

In  1852,  on  his  return  route  to  California,  he  passed  the  summer  in  Alabama  and  Arkansas. 
In  November  of  that  year,  in  Madison  parish,  Louisiana,  by  the  Reverend  C.  H.  Marshall,  of 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  he  Avas  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Stroud,  a graduate  of 
Murfreesbdro  college,  Tennessee.  He  noAv  resumed  his  journey  to  California  via  NeAv  Orleans. 
The  vessel  in  Avhich  they  sailed  proved  unseaworthy,  and  the  evening  before  reaching  San 
Francisco  Avas  in  a sinking  condition;  but  through  the  aid  of  the  steamer  her  pas- 

sengers Avere  all  saved  from  a Avatery  grave. 

Mr.  Turner  now  built  a temporary  shelter  for  the  winter,  and  the  young  bride,  from  an  old 
plantation  of  the  sunny  south,  entered  upon  life  in  a new  country,  Avith  a cheerful  spirit,  and  a 
Avinning  grace.  As  might  have  been  expected,  their  modest  home  soon  shoAved  the  impress 
of  a Avoman’s  hand.  In  the  days  of  girlish  romance  her  cheery  voice  often  accompanied  the 
guitar  Avith  the  sAv^eet  song  of  “Will  you  come  to  my  mountain  home?”  and,  although  the 
mountain  home  had  noAv  become  a reality,  the  sAveet  sentiment  still  lingered  in  her  heart,  and 
“Love’s  young  dream”  diffused  a halo  of  happiness  through  that  humble  abode.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  folloAv,  m detail,  the  continued  success  of  a judicious  business  man,  and  no  less  gratifying 
to  note  the  calm  greatness  and  determined  purpose  exhibited  in  meeting  reverses.  Mr.  Turner’s 
humble  abode  became  in  time  a princely  estate.  He  built  a bridge  across  the  Yuba  riA'er,  at  an 
expenditur^of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  richness  of  his  thousand  acres  adjacent  to  Linden 
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ferry  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  California.  In  this  home  on  the  Yuba  he  vk*as 
blessed  with  seven  children ; and  it  was  from  this  same  domestic  altar  that  the  angels  snatched 
one  darling  from  the  mother’s  embrace. 

In  1856  R.  M.  Turner  represented  Yuba  county  in  the  State  legislature.  In  1861-1S62  his 
large  estate,  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  irretrievably  ruined  by  a fearful  flood, 
which  covered  it  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  twenty  feet,  with  debris  washed  from  the  mines. 
After  this  disaster,  his  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  sought  a temporary  home  in  Marj’s- 
ville.  But  Mr.  Turner  proved  himself  equal  to  every  emergency.  To-day  he  is  the  owner  of 
rich  agricultural  land,  six  thousand  acres  of  which  are  under  culti\’ation  on  Butte  creek,  Butte 
county,  California,  while,  with  his  family,  he  occupies  an  elegant  residence  in  the  city  of  Oak- 
land, and  is  a worthy  and  esteemed  member  of  the  Congregational  church  in  tliat  city.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  society  of  California  Pioneers.  It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Turner  that  his 
success  in  life  is  the  reward  of  enterprise,  perseverance  and  strict  integrity. 


AUGUSTUS  LAVER. 

The  hour  of  triumph  seems,  indeed,  to  liave  come  to  the  young  republic  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  through  the  openings  made  by  liardy  pioneers,  California  sees  the  most 
encouraging  indications  of  a bright  and  beautiful  future.  No  more  positive  proof  of 
her  rapidly  increasing  refinement  need  be  asked  than  that  furnished  by  the  grow  ing  number 
of  her  architectural  adornments,  which  arc  fast  making  her  metropolis  the  equal  of  any  city 
in  the  United  States.  The  days  of  tents  and  adobe  buildings  have  pas  cd  away,  and  in  their 
stead  we  find  structures  rising  on  every  side,  which  tell  not  only  the  wealth  and  luxuty  but 
also  the  taste  and  refinement  of  her  sons.  For  a time,  indeed,  men  were  too  busy  to  think  «<f 
these  graceful  adornments;  but  that  period  has  gone;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  charm  of  a 
city  consists  in  the  number  of  structures  upon  which  the  skilled  architect  Iws  impin<«cd  tl»c 
stamp  of  his  genius,  San  I'rancisco  may  even  now  be  termed  a charming  city.  The  fte'h 
enthusiasm  of  large  wealth  and  cultured  taste  called  to  the  Pacific  coast  eminent  men,  w ho 
have  brought  the  power  of  their  professional  abilities  to  licar  upon  the  erection  of  buildings, 
many  of  which  surjwss  the  best  architectural  triumphs  of  older  cities.  Among  those  w hom 
the  demands  of  the  time  and  pUcc  thus  invited  to  make  San  I’rancis^jo  the  Mencof  tlictr 
labors  and  triumphs,  none  ranks  higher  than  the  distinguished  archiictt.  Augustus  Ijvrr,  to 
whose  graceful  conception  and  skillful  direction  the  young  city  already  owa  . many  of  its 
imposing  edifices.  He  is  the  only  son  of  (leorgc  l-aver,  a leading  English  barrister-at-law,  arul 
high  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  who  recently  ilicti  in  London,  at  the  advaiKcd  agr  ttf 
cighty-eiglu,  Mt.  A.  leaver  w.is  bom  at  Folkestone,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  England,  on 
September  20,  1H34,  and  was  educated  chiefly  under  pnvate  tuition.  At  an  early  agr  he 
showed  that  talent  and  aptitude  for  the  study  of  architecture,  engineering,  and  the  mechanical 
arts,  which  his  achievements  in  these  professions  now  amply  testify.  .\t  a projicr  tinvc  Ik  was 
articled  for  four  years  to  an  architect  ami  civil  engineer,  and  when  he  emerged  fmm  these 
studies  he  completed  his  education  in  the  various  studu-  of  lamdon.  Before  coming  to  the 
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United  States  he  practiced  his  profession  in  London,  during  two  years,  and  was  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  postal  department  of  the  British  government,  for  whom  he  designed  several 
important  buildings.  In  1857  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  soon  settled  in  Ottawa, 
Canada.  There  his  talent  and  professional  ability  soon  gained  him  distinction,  and  his  skill 
was  exercised  in  several  most  important  architectural  works.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Ottawa  came  the  Queen’s  decision  making  that  city  the  seat  of  government,  and  in  an  open 
competition  with  America  and  European  architects,  the  young  stranger  gained  the  first  posi- 
tion, and  was  employed  by  the  government  to  design  and  erect  permanent  legislative  buildings. 
He  at  once  began  the  work  which  steadily  progressed  under  his  direction  until,  on  September 
I,  1859,  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  laid  the  corner  stone  wdth  great  eclat. 
Among  some  other  important  public  works  with  which  i\Ir.  Laver  was  associated,  in  the  British 
Dominions,  were  the  large  official  buildings  occupied  by  the  Queen’s  printer,  several  Roman 
Catholic  and  denominational  churches  and  schools,  the  banks  of  British  North  America, 
Quebec,  and  Upper  Canada,  the  Russell  hotel,  the  Finlay  asylum,  and  the  Canada  military 
asylum  at  Quebec.  When  the  work  of  remodeling  the  venerable  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
of  Montreal,  was  begun,  Mr.  Laver  was  intrusted  with  the  details,  and  directed  the  operations 
of  the  impoitant  project.  His  reputation  as  an  architect  had  now  become  so  "widespread  that 
he  was  applied  to,  and  became  connected  with  Mr.  Thomas  Fuller,  in  the  erection  of  those  mag- 
nificent buildings  known  as  the  state  capitol  at  Albany,  New  York,  erected  at  a cost  of  twenty 
million  dollars.  The  growing  opportunities  of  the  Pacific  coast  now  attracted  his  attention,  and 
believing  that  he  would  here  find  ample  scope  for  his  talent,  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in 
the  fall  of  1870.  Though  not  a pioneer  he  has  certainly  proved  himself  an  architect  of  the 
city’s  splendor  and  architectural  developments.  Under  his  competent  direction  the  city  and 
the  surrounding  country  has  been  beautified  with  numerous  churches,  public  buildings  and 
palatial  residences,  which,  while  they  prove  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  citizens,  also 
establish  the  esthetic  taste  and  skill  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  were  designed  and  executed. 
The  work  wffiich  has  perhaps  brought  him  most  prominently  before  the  public,  and  has  best 
evidenced  his  professional  abilit)^,  is  the  new  city  hall  and  law  courts  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Laver  entered  the  open  architectural  competition  established  at  the  projection  of  that  work, 
gained  the  first  position  among  the  many  competitors,  and  those  magnificent  buildings 
erected  from  his  designs  are  now  approaching  completion,  and  will  form  a monument  of  skill 
second  to  none  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Laver  is  now  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  his 
art  in  San  Francisco,  and  finds  his  large  energy  scarcely  equal  to  the  many  demands  made 
upon  his  classic  taste  and  skillful  execution.  He  has  also  acquired  much  professional  fame  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  where  he  entered  into  competition,  and  was  selected  as  the  archi- 
tect of  the  new  parliament  buildings  in  that  country.  Though  he  furnished  the  designs,  these 
buildings,  owing  to  local  causes,  have  not  yet  been  erected.  Among  the  many  triumphs  of 
architecture  which  California  owes  to  his  ability  and  skill,  those  erected  by  the  members  of 
the  celebrated  bonanza  firm  are  most  conspicuous.  Mr.  Laver  is  the  architect  of  the  palatial 
country-seat  of  James  C.  Flood,  now  nearly  completed  at  Menlo  Park,  and  of  the  O’Brien 
memorial,  constructed  of  Offrey  and  Egyptian  granite,  with  marble  internal  finish  and  with 
elaborate  surroundings.  This  splendid  monument,  erected  at  great  cost  by  Mr.  Flood,  the 
executor  and  partner  of  the  late  Wm.  S.  O’Brien,  attracts  the  attention  of  all  artists,  and  stamps 
its  author  as  a master  of  his  noble  art.  He  is  now  engaged  in  studies  for  the  new  mansions. 
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about  to  be  erected  on  California  street,  San  Francisco,  for  IMr.  Flood  and  for  Colonel  James 
Fair. 

In  1859  Mr.  Laver  returned  to  England,  and  in  June  of  that  year,  at  Dover,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Fox,  a relativ^e  of  the  eminent  English  statesman,  the  late 
Charles  James  Fox.  An  earnest  admirer  of  republican  institutions,  and  an  adherent  of 
the  republican  party,  his  many  professional  engagements  liave  not  allowed  him  to  take  an 
active  interest  save  in  such  associations  as  are  of  special  interest  in  his  profession.  In  these, 
however,  he  holds  prominent  rank.  He  enjoys  a fellowship  in  the  American  institute  of  archi- 
tects, in  the  institute  of  engineers  of  New  York,  in  the  institute  of  engineers  and  architects  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  has  held  the  same  distinction  as  a fellow  of  the  roj-al  institute  of 
Bi'itish  architects,  in  London,  during  eighteen  years.  In  Januaiy,  1879,  he  was  elected  by 
acclamation  an  honorary  fellow  and  corresponding  member  of  this  venerable  institute. 
During  twenty-three  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Roj-al  Arch  Order  of  .Masonry. 
His  professional  standing,  and  large  connection  with  important  public  works,  have  caused 
him  to  be  intimately  associated  with  literar}'  and  scientific  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  with  tourists  of  research,  many  of  whom  are  of  high  social  position  and  political  dis- 
tinction. A thorough  and  constant  and  enthusiastic  student  of  all  the  details  of  his  profession, 
his  advancing  years  promise  to  bring  only  greater  eminence  and  success  in  the  art  to  w hich 
he  has  devoted  the  best  energy  and  interest  of  his  life. 


SAMUEL  MERRITT. 

Dr.  SAMUEL  MERRITT,  though  not  a pioneer  in  the  technical  sense  of  luving  arrived 
in  California  before  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  is  ncvcrthclc-s  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  led  the  way,  by  his  successful  example,  in  originating  and  prosecuting,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  several  important  enterprises,  lie  was  bom  in  the  town  .>f  llarpswell,  Cumber- 
land county.  State  of  Maine,  March  30.  1S22.  His  father,  .Stephen  Merritt.  w.«n  of  English 
descent  on  both  sides,  a farmer,  and  in  independent  circumsLinces.  He  • rrvrd  cveral  j-car»  in 
the  legislature,  at  a period  when  the  office  .sought  the  man,  and  conferred  Inmor  on  the  recip- 
ient. His  mother,  likewi.se  of  English  ancestry,  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  1‘urrington.  who 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  place,  .and  aLo  a*pri  '<ntcd 
the  town  in  the  legislature  for  many  yc;irs.  S.imuc!  Merritt  was  the  young'  st  .if  thr.  . children. 
His  brother.  Captain  Isaac  Merritt,  long  and  favorably  known  a-‘  a shijvmastcr,  and  aficnvards 
highly  esteemed  throughout  New  England  as  a incrclunt,  was  his  Mrnior  b\  ten  yx.\r^.  lie 
died  in  1862.  His  .sister,  Mrs.  Garcclon,  w idow  of  the  late  Dr.  Sewanl  (larccloti,  resides  with 
her  surviving  brother  in  Oakland,  California. 

Samuel,  like  the  majority  of  those  New  England  boys  who  luve  made  their  mark  in  the 
world,  commenced  his  preparation  for  life  on  his  father's  farm.  Hut  in  iS;;.whcn  he  w.vonly 
thirteen  years  old,  hi.s  father  died.  He  was  put  to  school  by  hi-  mother  .intl  fittcil  for  college. 
^At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  medical  dc|).irtmcnt  of  lioudom  college,  whence  lie 
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graduated  in  1844,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a practical  knowledge  of  surgery  by  attendance  at  the  public  hospitals. 
He  remained  there  a year,  during  which  he  attended  lectures  on  surgery  by  the  celebrated  Drs. 
Valentine  Mott  and  Willard  Parker.  The  success  he  attained  in  his  subsequent  brief  career  as 
a physician  and  surgeon,  proves  that  he  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  for  instruction. 

In  1846,  Dr.  Merritt  established  himself  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  he  almost  im- 
mediately attracted  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  people.  He  remained  there  three  years, 
during  which  he  built  up  a lucrative  practice.  He  became  somewhat  celebrated  as  a surgeon, 
and  was  frequently  sent  for  professionally  from  surrounding  towns.  A difficult  and  successful 
operation  upon  a neighbor  of  Daniel  Webster,  whose  home  at  Marshfield  was  only  twelve 
miles  from  Plymouth,  attracted  to  young  Merritt  the  notice  and  subsequent  friendship  of  that 
great  man.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  1849,  when  the  whole  country  was  rife  with  excite- 
ment about  California.  Webster  took  keen  interest  in  the  news  of  the  gold  discoveries,  and  in 
frequent  conversations  with  Merritt,  infected  him  with  the  California  fever.  On  his  acknowl- 
edging this  one  day  to  Webster,  he  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  exclaimed:  “Go  out 
there,  young  man!  Go  out  there  and  behave  yourself,  and,  free  as  you  are  from  family  cares, 
you  will  never  regret  it.”  Merritt  accepted  this  advice,  and  at  once  began  to  settle  up  his 
affairs  with  a view  to  starting  for  the  land  of  gold.  Just  before  his  departure  from  Plymouth, 
Webster  handed  him  a letter  of  introduction  to  personal  friends  in  California,  also  a general 
letter  of  introduction,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy : 

“Boston,  September  21,  1849. 

“ Dr.  Samuel  Merritt,  of  Plymouth,  in  this  State,  is  a gentleman  known  to  me  personally  and  by 
reputation.  He  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  practice  as  a physician,  is  of  unblemished  character 
as  a man  and  a gentleman,  and  is  worthy  of  personal  as  well  as  of  professional  regard.  Dr.  Merritt  thinks 
of  going  to  California  to  practice  his  profession,  and  I very  cordially  recommend  him  to  any  gentlemen 
in  that  quarter  to  whom  I may  be  known.  Daniel  Webster.” 

Merritt  then  purchased  a vessel  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  and  loaded  her  at 
New  York  with  a general  cargo  on  his  own  account.  He  sailed  from  that  port  November  28, 
1849,  put  into  Rio  and  Valparaiso,  spending  a week  in  each,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
May  5,  1850,  the  morning  after  the  great  fire  that  desolated  a large  portion  of  the  city. 
Doubtless  that  conflagration,  involving  as  it  did  an  immense  destruction  of  merchandise,  was 
one  of  the  lucky  strokes  to  which  the  Doctor  is  fond  of  attributing  his  success  in  life.  For, 
by  reviving  the  demand  and  consequent  prices  of  goods,  wdiich  excessive  importations  had 
previously  slackened,  he  was  enabled  to  immediately  close  out  his  cargo  at  a handsome  profit. 
He  then  chartered  the  brig  at  eight  hundred  dollars  per  month,  net,  to  run  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Humboldt  Bay,  then  just  discovered.  Having  a large  cabin,  she  was  a comfortable 
conveyance  for  passengers,  and  continued  in  that  trade  for  a long  time.  I\Ieanwhile,  her  owner 
opened  an  office  in  San  Francisco,  as  physician  and  surgeon,  and  having  a large  acquaintance 
among  ship-masters,  and  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  making  friends  in  those  free  and  easy 
times,  his  success  as  a practitioner  was  immediate  and  lucrative.  Moreover,  his  rare  business 
judgment  and  ready  tact  in  seizing  the  golden  opportunities  of  those  exciting  days  often  en- 
abled him  to  use  money  to  advantage.  While  busy  with  his  patients,  frequently  spending  the 
whole  day  in  rowing  himself  about  the  crowded  harbor  from  ship  to  ship,  to  attend  sick  and 
disabled  seamen — for  whom  there  w'as  then  no  hospital — he  was  at  the  same  time  laying  the 
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foundation  of  his  fortune  by  financial  operations  both  afloat  and  ashore.  In  the  winter  of 
1850-51,  perceiving  that  ice  would  be  in  great  demand  the  following  summer,  and  taking  it  as 
a matter  of  course  that  if  ice  formed  in  New  England  in  the  latitude  of  forty-four  degrees,  it 
would  be  found  on  this  coast  in  the  latitude  of  forty-eight  degrees,  he  bought  a vessel  and  sent 
her  to  Puget  Sound  to  load  ice.  This  was  the  first  vessel — unless  the  brig  George  Evury  pre- 
ceded her  by  a few  days — that  entered  Puget  Sound  after  the  American  occupation  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  when  his  vessel  returned  after  four  months’  absence,  what  were  Merritt’s  feelings 
when,  as  he  boarded  her,  he  was  met  at  the  gangway  by  the  captain,  with  tire  bluflT  report : 
“ Dr.  Merritt,  water  don’t  freeze  in  Puget  Sound!"  But  the  sturdy  old  captain  liad,  with  his 
crew’s  labor,  cut  and  loaded  the  brig  with  a cargo  of  piles,  which  made  a very  profitable  voy- 
age, and  had  also  discovered  that  with  a few  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  beads,  powder,  cheap 
calicoes  and  the  like,  he  could  open  up  a profitable  trade  with  the  Indians.  Here  the  Doctor’s 
luck  was  after  all  in  the  ascendant.  He  profited  by  the  advice,  which  of  course  was  kept  quiet, 
until  several  good  voyages  had  paid  for  the  brig  ten  times  over.  Meantime,  he  built  at  Olj’m- 
pia  the  first  frame  store,  the  first  wharf,  and  the  first  warehouse  erected  by  Americans  on  Puget 
Sound,  all  of  which  are  still  standing.  He  can,  therefore,  claim  to  have  been  the  pioneer  in 
that  enormous  lumber  trade  which  has  made  Puget  Sound  a familiar  name  throughout  the 
world. 

This  vessel,  the  G.  JV.  Kendall,  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  frequent  application  to 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  of  the  proverb:  “ It  is  better  to  be  born  lucky  than  rich.”  In  1854, 
after  the  Indian  trade  had  ceased  to  be  profitable,  the  Doctor,  at  a loss  for  a more  promising 
business  for  her,  decided  to  send  her  to  Australia.  He  instructed  the  master,  after  discharging 
his  passengers  and  freight  at  Sydney,  to  proceed  to  Newcastle  and  there  load  coal  f«»r  San 
I'rancisco.  Now,  as  the  little  brig  could  carry  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coal,  she 
could  not  have  earned  e.xpenses  on  her  return  voyage.  Moreover,  the  master  found  so’  nwny 
vessels  ahead  of  him  at  Newcastle  that  he  would  haNx:  had  to  wait  an  unreasonable  time  for 
his  turn  to  load.  So  he  took  the  responsibility  of  violating  orders,  and  sailed  in  liallast  for 
Tahiti.  He  arrived  there  just  in  time  to  load  with  oranges,  which,  the  first  cargo  in  that  sul>- 
sequcntly  heavy  trade,  he  delivered  in  good  order  at  San  I'rancisco.  The  cargo  turned  out 
five  hundred  thousand  oranges,  which  sold  at  fifty-five  dollars  jxrr  thousand,  resulting  not  only 
in  a splendid  profit,  but  in  several  advantageous  repetitions  of  the  voyage.  Merritt  then  dis- 
posed of  the  vessel  for  more  than  double  her  original  cost. 

In  1852,  Dr.  Merritt  began  a scries  of  brilliant  operations  in  real  estate  in  .S.in  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  the  latter  being  then  a terra  incognita  to  all  Imt  a ver)'  few  of  the  people  of 
the  bay  city.  During  that  year  his  profits  on  lots  bought  and  sold  in  .San  I'rancisco  reached 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  besides  which  he  purchased,  about  that  time,  sccvral  projv 
erties  that  he  has  never  parted  with.  .\n  instance  or  two  of  the  enormous  accreti<>n  of 
wealth  attendant 'upon  his  gooil  judgment  in  such  matters  will  l>c  insiructi\-c  to  young  busi- 
ness  men.  In  December,  1851,  he  purchased  the  lot  on  the  north-west  cc*mcr  of  t.’alifomu 
and  Dnimm  streets,  San  I'rancisco,  seventy  by  eighty  feet,  then  under  the  waters  of  the  bay 
three  fathoms  deep,  for  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dolla^^.  .After  collecting  about 
forty  thousand  dollars  from  this  pro|)crty  in  ground  rents,  he  erected  thereon  a fine,  substan- 
tial brick  and  iron  building  at  a cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  lot  Ixring  then  worth  sixty 
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thousand  dollars,  and  since  then  has  been  in  receipt  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  rents 
from  that  property  alone. 

Again,  in  May,  1852,  the  Doctor  invested  six  thousand  dollars  in  land  situated  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Oakland,  and  stretching  along  the  lake  which  now  bears  his  name.  At 
that  time  there  were  not  one  hundred  permanent  residents  in  what  is  now  the  flourishing  city 
of  Oakland,  with  its  present  (1880)  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  Then,  the  only  commu- 
nication with  San  Francisco  was  by  a little  open  tug  called  the  Kangaroo,  which  made  only 
one  trip  per  day,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  creek  route,  and  at  hours  varying  with  the  tides 
on  the  bar.  Upon  this  property  Merritt  afterwards  built  the  comfortable  but  unostentatious 
house  in  which  he  now  resides.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1880  he  had  received  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  from  sales  of  portions  of  this  property,  besides  the  sums  paid  for 
twenty-five  elegant  houses,  built  by  himself  from  his  own  designs,  which  were  erected  upon 
and  sold  with  the  lots.  These  houses  cost  from  five  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
each;  and  Jackson,  Lake,  and  Madison  streets,  on  which  they  stand,  are  known  as  the  court 
end  of  Oakland.  Probably  no  more  beautiful  streets  for  private  residences  can  be  found  in  any 
American  city.  Moreover,  the  value  of  the  lots  remaining  unsold  from  that  original  purchase 
of  six  thousand  dollars  was  between  four  hundred  thousand  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  the  beginning  of  1880. 

But  we  are  anticipating  the  chronology  of  our  narrative.  In  May,  1853,  fearing  reverses 
after  his  extraordinary  success  up  to  that  time.  Dr.  Merritt  suspended  active  business  in  Cali- 
fornia and  returned  to  his  native  State  for  a season.  Proceeding  to  Bath — where  his  mother 
and  brother  resided — -then  an  active  center  of  ship-building,  he  contracted  for  the  construction 
of  two  barks,  which  were  built  from  models  prepared  by  himself,  designed  expressly  for  the 
business  of  the  Pacific  coast.  They  were  vessels  of  about  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  tons; 
long,  wide,  with  flat  floors,  low  decks,  and  sharp  ends;  especially  adapted  to  carrying  large 
deck-loads  of  lumber,  as  well  as  for  general  cargo  and  passengers.  So  successful  were  those 
vessels,  that  for  many  years  they  were  the  main  dependence — in  spite  of  regular  steam  lines — 
in  the  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Oregon.  They  were  the  first  sailing  vessels 
built  expressly  for  our  lumber  trade,  which,  until  their  advent,  and  indeed  long  afterwards,  was 
principally  carried  on  in  small,  old,  and  ill-adapted  vessels,  designed  originally  for  very  different 
business.  After  earning  for  their  enterprising  builder  several  times  their  ciast,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  them  at  prices  equal  to  the  cost  of  construction. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  in  January,  1854,  Dr.  Merritt  became  a member  of  the  Vig- 
ilance Committee  of  1856,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  that  famous  movement,  and  under  its 
influence,  as  perpetuated  in  the  then  new  charter  of  the  city  and  the  people’s  party,  he  was  elected 
supervisor  from  the  fifth  ward.  Much  was  expected  from  the  city  officials  elected  that  year, 
for  it  became  their  duty  to  reorganize  the  municipal  government  after  the  terrible  corruption 
that  called  the  Vigilance  Committee  into  being,  and  to  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  Horace 
Hawes’  famous  consolidation  act.  E.  W.  Burr  was  elected  president  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigor  of  his  administration.  As  is  well  known,  however,  nearly 
all  of  the  executive  power  in  that  charter  was  given  to  the  board — usually  a legislative  body  only 
— and  special  powers  of  that  nature  were  confided  to  the  finance  committee.  Dr.  Merritt  served, 
during  the  two  years  of  his  incumbency,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  and,  without  doubt, 
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his  energy,  strong  will  and  integrity  of  purpose  told  powerfully  among  his  associates  both  in 
that  committee  and  the  board.  Of  this  administration  Hittell,  in  his  History  of  San 
Francisco,  speaks  as  follows: 

“ It  was  a marvel  of  economy.  The  expenses  of  the  city  and  county  had  been  two  millions  six 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  dollars  in  1855,  and  in  1857  they  were  only  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  dollars.  Much  of  this  saving  was  due  to  the  consolidation  act  adopted  by  the  legislature 
in  April,  1856;  but  a large  part  of  it  to  the  new  officials.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the 
administration  was  different  from  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  the 
partisan  trickery,  low  scheming,  and  disreputable  personal  association  common  about  the  city  hall  in 
previous  years.  The  general  opinion  of  the  men  recognized  as  persons  of  influence  in  the  city  gov- 
ernment demanded  zealous  devotion  to  the  public  interests  in  all  the  officials.” 

When  the  time  came  for  the  election  of  1858,  Dr.  Merritt  had  established  so  high  a repu- 
tation for  conscientious  public  work,  as  well  as  for  executive  talent  and  sound  judgment,  that 
he  was  tendered  the  nomination  for  mayor  by  the  nominating  convention  of  the  people’s  party, 
a nomination  then  equivalent  to  an  election.  But  he  had  no  desire  for  the  honors  of  political 
life,  and  respectfully  declined  the  offer,  which  was  then  made  to  and  accepted  by  Henr}-  P. 
Coon,  M.D.  On  retiring  from  office,  in  1858,  Dr.  iMerritt  again  went  East  and  spent  more 
than  two  years  in  traveling  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe.  He  returned  in  the 
fall  of  i860,  and,  in  connection  with  C.  F.  Hopkins,  organized  the  California  Mutual  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  in  February,  1861,  since  reincorporated  under  the  shorter  title  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Insurance  Company.  That  institution,  which  is  still  flourishing,  was  a ver)'-  small  affair 
at  the  beginning,  but  it  was  strong  in  personal  responsibility.  Its  stock  was  owned  bj-  twenty 
men,  each  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  of  which  only  ten  per  cent,  was  paid  up.  But 
not  one  of  the  twenty  was  worth  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  some  were 
even  then  worth  millions.  Perhaps  no  one  but  Dr.  Merritt  could  have  combined  so  many 
wealthy  men  in  a corporate  form  at  that  time,  for  what  was  then  deemed  so  hazardous  a busi- 
ness as  insurance;  for  the  personal  liability  clause  in  our  State  constitution  conveyed  a terrible 
menace  to  stockholders  in  case  of  wholesale  disaster.  Several  persons  had  attempted  to  form 
insurance  companies  in  San  Francisco  before  1861,  but  always  failed  to  find  stockholders,  owing 
solely  to  that  clause  in  the  constitution.  But  hardly  had  the  ice  been  broken  by  the  formation 
of  the  California,  than  the  California  Lloyds  in  marine  insurance,  and  the  San  I'rancisco  in 
fire,  were  quickly  launched.  Others  followed,  until,  in  1871,  over  five  millions  of  paid-up 
capital  were  embarked  in  the  insurance  business  in  this  city,  generally  with  good  success, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  great  fire  of  Chicago  of  that  year  that  the  personal  liability  scare 
was  completely  eliminated  from  the  minds  of  stockholders. 

Dr.  Merritt  was  of  course  elected  the  first  president  of  the  California,  of  which  company 
he  has  ever  since  been  a director.  He  continued  to  preside  over  it  until  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Captain  Isaac  Merritt,  again  summoned  him  to  his  native  State  in  1862.  The  war  was 
then  raging;  the  currency  was  deranged,  the  value  of  paper  money  gradually  falling.  Having 
settled  up  his  brother’s  estate,  his  old  love  of  ship-building  induced  him  to  build  another  ves- 
sel on  one  of  his  peculiar  models.  The  brig  Deacon,  a vessel  designed  to  carry  five  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  on  a registered  tonnage  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two,  was  the  result. 
Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  currency  during  her  construction  she  cost  him  in  gold  only  sixty 
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per  cent,  of  the  contract  price.  In  1864,  the  Doctor  built  also  at  Bath  the  barks  I'iditte,  of 
SIX  hundred  and  sixteen  tons,  and  Oakland,  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  tons,  on  models 
similar  to  the  Deacon's,  and  loaded  them  for  California  on  his  own  account.  These  vessels 
proved  to  be  such  enormous  carriers,  though  good  sailers  eis  well,  that  their  dimensions  and 
lines  were  soon  copied  by  ship-builders  on  this  coast.  The  result  has  been  the  construction  of 
a large  fleet  of  lumber  vessels  modeled  e.xpressly  for  that  trade,  and  by  cheapening  the  cost  of 
carriage  a large  reduction  has  been  profitably  made  in  the  rate  of  freight  on  lumber.  But  Dr. 
]\Ierritt’s  ideas  of  business  never  permitted  him  to  wear  out  a vessel;  so,  after  running  these 
three  for  seven  or  eight  years  at  handsome  profits,  he  sold  them,  and  at  prices  far  greater  than 
their  cost  in  gold. 

In  1867  Dr.  Merritt  was  elected  by  the  common  council  of  Oakland  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  mayor  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  W.  \V.  Crane.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  by  the  people  to  that  office.  A brief  resume  of  the  principal  event  of  his 
administration,  an  event  largely  due  to  his  efforts,  and  whose  consequences  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  raise  the  population  of  that  city  in  twelve  years  from  eight  thousand  to  forty-five 
thousand,  is  due  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  a 

The  city  of  Oakland,  in  the  first  year  of  its  corporate  existence,  had  granted  all  the  lands 
between  high  and  low-water  marks,  on  its  water-front,  acquired  by  it  from  the  State,  to  H.  \V, 
Carpentier,  for  a merely  nominal  consideration.  This  conveyance  had  been  ratified  by  subse- 
quent city  councils,  and  having  been  made  in  due  form,  was  pronounced  valid  by  the  courts. 
Still,  some  hope  remained  that  it  was  possible  to  set  aside  a conveyance  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interest;  and,  in  1868,  the  late  distinguished  lawyer,  John  B.  Felton,  undertook 
to  institute  proceedings  as  counsel  for  the  city.  At  that  time  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific 
railroads  were  approaching  completion,  and  the  question  of  their  western  terminus  was  deeply 
agitating  the  people  of  the  cities  on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  San  Francisco  hoped  to  secure 
this  boon  by  the  State’s  donation  of  sixty  acres  of  land  in  ^Mission  bay,  to  be  approached  by 
a bridge  across  the  bay  at  Redwood  City.  This  would  have  left  Oakland  at  one  side;  yet  she 
had  no  lands  available  for  terminal  purposes  unless  by  some  means  a portion  of  Carpentier 's 
water-front  could  be  obtained  for  that  use.  Seeing  the  opportunity  which  must  then  be 
promptly  seized  or  forever  lost.  Mayor  IMerritt,  Mr.  Felton,  and  Mr.  Carpentier  sought  out  the 
railroad  managers  and  privately  proposed  to  them  to  make  Oakland  the  terminus  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  To  accomplish  this  result  they  offered  Carpentier’s  conveyance  of  his  title  to  so 
much  of  the  water-front  as  might  be  required  for  railroad  uses,  and  that  the  city  of  Oakland 
should  join  in  this  conveyance.  But  the  railroad  managers  would  not  listen  to  the  proposi- 
tion, alleging  that  the  city  authorities  had  no  power  to  make  such  a conveyance.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  objection  it  became  necessary  that  the  legislature,  then  near  the  close  of  its  ses- 
sion, should  authorize  the  city  to  convey  its  interest  in  the  property.  To  accomplish  this 
result,  without  alarming  the  San  Francisco  delegation,  a bill  was  introduced,  ostensibly  as  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  city  charter,  which  contained  a clause  apparently  insignificant,  but 
really  conferring  the  authorit)-  desired.  The  bill  passed,  but  with  the  vital  clause  stricken  out. 
Failing  in  this  first  effort,  IMessrs.  Merritt,  Felton,  and  Carpentier  returned  from  Sacramento, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Edward  Tompkins,  the  mayor  called  a mass  meeting  of  the 
citizens^of  Oakland  to  deliberate  on  the  proposed  compromise  with  Carpentier.  At  this  meet- 
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ing  Dr.  Merritt  stated  the  condition  of  the  negotiation  with  Carpentier,  and  all  that  had  trans- 
pired at  the  capital.  Whereupon  Mr.  Tompkins  drew  a bill  for  legislative  action,  of  which 
the  following  is  a copy : 

“ An  act  to  enable  the  city  of  Oakland  to  settle  its  controversies. 

“The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

“ Section  i.  The  council  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  mayor  of  said  city,  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  compromise,  settle,  and  adjust  any  and  all  claims,  demands,  contro- 
versies, and  causes  of  action  in  which  the  said  city  is  interested. 

“Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.” 

Mr.  Tompkins  moved  that  the  mayor  be  requested  to  return  alone  to  Sacramento,  and 
there  use  every  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill.  This  motion  was  unanimously  carried, 
and  Dr.  Merritt  at  once  started  for  the  capital,  and  next  morning  procured  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  the  Sacramento  Union.  That  night  Dr.  iMerritt  entertained 
about  half  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  at  a dinner  at  his  own  expense. 
After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  convivial  feelings  were  fully  excited,  he  made  a speech  to 
the  company,  telling  them  of  the  popular  wish  in  Oakland  to  compromise  the  water-front 
question,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  proposed  measure.  Of  course  nothing  was  said  about 
the  railroad  terminus.  Volunteers  at  once  appeared  from  both  houses,  anxious  to  introduce 
and  push  the  measure;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  day  the  bill  passed  the  assembly,  with  the 
unsuspecting  concurrence  of  the  San  Francisco  delegation.  On  the  third  day  it  passed  the 
senate  and  was  signed  by  the  governor,  and  Merritt  returned  with  it  as  a law  after  only  four 
days’  absence  from  home. 

The  necessary  authority  having  thus  been  obtained,  the  division  of  the  water-front  between 
the  high  contracting  powers  was  at  once  consummated.  One  half  of  the  lands  w’cre  conveyed 
by  Carpentier  and  the  city  to  the  railroad  companies,  in  consideration  of  their  agreement  to 
make  Oakland  their  terminus,  to  spend  one  million  dollars  in  improvements,  and  to  increase 
the  ferry  facilities.  The  city  was  to  guarantee  to  Carpentier  a quiet  title  to  the  remainder. 
But  Dr.  Merritt  seized  the  opportunity  to  secure  from  that  gentlemen  further  concessions  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  refused  his  official  signature  until  Carpentier  had  ceded  to  the  city  all 
claim  to  that  part  of  the  water-front  now  constituting  Lake  Merritt,  and  a block  of  land  for  a 
public  landing  between  Webster  and  Franklin  streets.  On  this  basis  this  famous  compromise 
was  at  last  concluded.  The  railroad  company  have  faithfully  performed  all  they  agreed  to  do; 
in  fact,  are  now  doing  vastly  more  than  they  promised.  The  results  have  been  apparent  in  the 
steady  growth  in  Oakland’s  population  and  wealth.  In  San  Francisco  the  effects  of  this  adroit 
movement  were  not  appreciated  until  a year  or  two  later,  when  a half  year's  excitement  under 
the  lash  of  the  press,  and  the  discussions  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred,  showcil  clearly 
enough  what  her  people  thought  of  this  and  other  points  in  the  railroad  management.  That 
excitement  has  long  ago  died  away.  Not  so  the  benefit  that  Oakland  constantly  receives  from 
the  arrangement  secured  for  her,  mainly  through  the  foresight  and  tact  of  Mayor  Merritt. 

But  the  services  of  Dr.  Merritt  to  Oakland  and  vicinity  were  not  limited  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  mayor.  In  1868,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Haight  one  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  State  university  at  Berkeley,  then  in  process  of  organization.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  active  in  effecting  the  highly  advantageous  e.xchangc  of  its  city  property^  dc- 
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rived  from  the  old  college  of  California  for  additional  lands  at  lljrkclc)-.  lie  it  was,  a . a'ding 
chairman  of  the  building  committee,  who  constructed  the  building  known  as  the  Cul.cge  nf 
Letters  for  only  ninety-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars,  when  tlic  archi- 
tect’s estimate  for  a building  only  three  fourths  its  size  was  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousaiiil 
five  hundred  dollars.  Whereat  certain  mechanics,  disappointed  of  a fat  job  at  the  State’',  e 
pense,  and  enraged  at  the  successful  efforts  of  the  regents  to  repeal  the  law  that  prohibited  t's- 
letting  of  work  on  public  buildings  by  contract,  and  enforcing  the  eight  hour  law,  rai  -ed  ■> 
terrific  a howl  as  to  cause  legislative  inquiry  into  the  matter.  But  notwithstanding  ad  the 
efforts  of  a prejudiced  committee,  seconded  by  the  malice  of  other  enemies,  and  the  persecu- 
tion and  misrepresentations  of  certain  newspapers,  the  Doctor  passed  the  ordeal  with  flying 
colors.  Nevertheless,  this  disgusting  reward  for  public  service  of -e.xtraordinary  value  and 
fidelity  decided  him  never  again  to  serve  the  people  in  any  capacity.  “ Republics  arc  ungrate- 
ful.” After  three  years’  incumbency,  during  which  he  superintended  the  laying  out  of  the 
ornamental  grounds  of  the  university,  and  personally  directed  the  planting  of  the  trees  that 
now  shade  that  lovely  spot,  he  resigned  from  the  board  of  regents.  Since  then  he  has  con- 
fined his  labors  to  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  city  to  what  he  could  do  in  his 
private  capacity  as  architect,  builder,  and  money  lender. 

Dr.  Merritt  has  constructed  more  than  one  hundred  buildings  in  Oakland,  mostly  from  his 
own  designs,  and  all  erected  with  his  capital.  These  have  varied  in  cost  from  five  thousand  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  each.  Among  them  was  the  late  Grand  Central  hotel, 
on  Twelfth  street,  a beautiful  and  substantial  structure  three  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet,  and 
four  stories  high,  which  was  unfortunately  burned  in  March,  i8So.  All  of  his  designs  arc 
notable  for  their  external  beauty,  combined  with  extraordinary  convenience  and  good  taste  in 
their  interior  arrangements.  He  also  built  the  original  dam  above  what  used  to  be  the  Twelfth 
street  bridge,  connecting  Oakland  with  East  Oakland,  paid  eighteen  thousand  out  of  the  twenty 
thousand  dollars  it  cost  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  afterwards  donated  it  to  the  city.  Thus 
was  formed  the  lake  now  known  as  Lake  Merritt,  out  of  what  was  an  offensive  marsh,  dry  at 
low  water.  Followed  up  as  that  work  has  been  by  a substantial  embankment,  made  by  the 
city,  it  furnishes  the  water  for  flushing  the  main  sewer,  on  which  more  than  half  the  drainage 
of  Oakland  depends. 

Dr.  Merritt  was  one  of  the  originators  of  Mountain  View  cemetery,  Oakland’s  lovely 
resting-place  for  the  dead.  This  was  laid  out  by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  the  celebrated 
landscape  gardener  who  designed  Central  park  in  New  York  city.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Oakland  bank  of  savings,  of  which  he  is  still  an  active  director.  And  he  has 
lately  built  the  yacht  Casco,  a vessel  of  about  ninety  tons,  his  latest  triumph  in  vessel  model- 
ing, designed  to  outsail  anything  that  walks  the  waters  without  the  aid  of  steam.  Thus  far 
this  beautiful  little  craft  has  verified  his  expectations,  and  affords  her  owner,  during  several 
months  in  each  year,  the  means  of  gratifying  his  love  of  hospitality  and  his  fondness  for 
aquatic  sports. 

Dr.  Merritt  is  a man  of  imposing  presence,  six  feet  three  inches  tall,  weighing  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds,  with  an  erect  carriage,  a bold,  clear  eye  that  looks  his  interlocutor 
square  in  the  face,  and  a voice  that  nature  intended  for  hailing  the  foretop  in  a gale  of  wind 
without  the  aid  of  a trumpet.  lie  is  fond  of  a good  story,  and  is  often  recognized  by  his  tre- 
mendous laugh  long  before  he  appears  in  sight.  He  was  never  married.  He  combines  in  a 
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rare  degree  the  business  virtues  of  sagacity,  quick  perception,  vigorous  action,  exact  justice, 
and  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  is  not  reputed  a liberal  man,  yet  he  frequently 
lends  without  security,  or  on  insufficient  margin,  to  poor  men  whom  he  knows  to  be  honest, 
and  never  presses  payment  upon  such  a borrower,  who  can  always  take  his  own  time.  He  is 
not  religious,  yet  has  contributed  handsomely  to  build  nearly^  every  church  in  Oakland,  and  in 
private  charity  he  at  least  follow's  the  Christian  rule,  “ not  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the 
right  hand  doeth.”  His  word  is  always  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  never  fails  to  liv'e  up  to  his 
agreements,  and  to  keep  his  appointments.  He  never  speculates,  nor  operates  with  borrowed 
money;  but  is  one  of  the  few  early  Californians  whose  wealth  has  been  the  result  of  gradual 
accretion,  rather  than  of  sudden  success;  who  has  never  incurred  a serious  loss;  and  has  kept 
his  early  gains  unimpaired  by^  subsequent  reverses.  ^Moreover,  he  has  bought  property  only^ 
to  improve  it,  and  has  always  so  used  his  means  as  to  patronize  the  working  classes,  promote 
business,  create  values  for  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  do  “ the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.”  His  friendship  must  be  earned  by  long  acquaintance,  and  once  gained  is  firm  and 
faithful;  but  he  never  forgives  a betrayal  of  his  confidence.  He  seldom  errs  in  his  estimate  of 
character,  in  his  opinions  of  business  schemes,  or  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  his  ends.  He 
is  slow  to  move  on  the  suggestion  of  others,  but  almost  irresistible  when  executing  a concep- 
tion of  his  own.  Hence,  he  has  always  been  well  provided  with  enemies,  few  of  whom,  how- 
ever, can  boast  of  victory  over  him,  or  can  say^  they-  have  caught  him  napping.  In  short,  he 
is  strong  enough  to  " gang  his  ain  gait,”  regardless  of  popularity  or  opposition,  and  he  cares 
nothing  for  either.  Let  who  will  criticise  his  course,  or  enviously  decry  his  character,  his 
thirty  y^ears  of  manly  and  successful  labors  elicit  the  universal  verdict  that  Dr.  Samuel  Merritt 
has  accomplished  nearly  all  he  ever  undertook;  that  he  never  has  been  guilty  of  injury  to  his 
fellow-citizens;  has  alway-s  been  faithful  in  every  position  of  public  or  pri\-ate  trust;  that  he 
has  set  a bright  example  to  young  business  men;  and  that  without  his  long-continued  ser\  iccs 
and  exertions  Oakland  would  not  have  been  anything  like  the  beautiful  and  thriving  city  she 
is  to-day. 


ABNER  DOBLE. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Indiana,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1S29. 
His  ancestors  were  of  revolutionary  origin.  His  father  was  a native  of  Virginia;  his 
mother,  of  Kentucky.  He  passed  his  boyhood  days — tlrat  halcyon  period  of  our  lives 
— in  Shelby  county.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Day  ton,  Ohio,  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
blacksmith.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  returned  to  Indiana.  When  but  a lad  of  seven- 
teen he  opened  a shop  in  his  native  place  on  his  own  account,  continuing  there  until  No\Tcin- 
ber,  1849,  when  he'sailed  from  New  York,  via  Cape  Horn,  for  California,  .\ftcr  a voyage  of 
seven  months,  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  1S50.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  a short  time,  w hen  he  went  to  Humboldt  bay,  and  was  there 
employed  as  a lumberman.  Returning  to  San  Francisco,  he  was  employed  as  a journeyman 
in  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Thomas  Nelson,  for  a year  and  a half.  During  the  early  part  of  1852 
he  became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Nelson,  and  continued  with  him  until  the  twenty-fourth  of  .April, 
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1877.  This  firm  was  celebrated  as  being  the  first  and  best  manufacturers  of  miners’  and  black- 
smiths’ tools  on  the  Pacific  coast.  To  Messrs.  Doble  and  Nelson  is  also  due  the  credit  (A 
being  the  first  manufacturers  of  drays  and  street  cars  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  ; and  « ho 
had  a monopoly  of  the  business  even  after  numerous  others  had  established  themselves  in  the 
same  line  and  attempted  to  vie  with  them  in  the  excellence  and  durability  of  their  individual 
productions.  Mr.  Doble  has  been  connected  with  street  railroads  ever  since  their  earliest  exist- 
ence in  this  city.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Suttcr-strect  cable  railroad,  and  acted  as 
treasurer  of  the  company  for  some  time. 

He  has  been  a zealous  and  efficient  member  of  one  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  lodges  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  a member  of  the  F.  and  A.  M.  lodge  for  ten  )'ears.  Politically  he  is  a republican, 
and  is  a firm  advocate  of  the  tenets  held  by  that  party. 

In  Ohio  county,  West  Virginia,  in  the  month  of  March,  1856,  Mr.  Abner  Doble  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  IMargarite  B.  McFarland,  of  that  county  and  State.  Although  his  face  is 
seldom  seen  in  society  circles,  he  possesses  a host  of  firm  and  life-long  friends,  and  is  never 
happier  than  when  surrounded  by  his  intimate  acquaintances.  He  has  been  East  twice  l ia 
the  Isthmus,  and  twice  overland,  since  coming  to  the  State.  He  visited  Europe  several  years 
ago,  remaining  there  but  a few  weeks. 

]\Ir.  Doble  has  been  connected  with  a great  \’ariety  of  enterprises  on  this  coast,  and  is 
known  as  an  energetic  and  “ live  ” man.  He  is  a gentleman  of  strict  integrity,  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose, and  untiring  industry.  If  our  State  were  favored  with  a greater  number  of  gentlemen 
possessed  of  his  sterling  qualities,  the  community,  individually  and  collectively,  would  be  great 
gainers  thereby. 


JOHN  PERRY,  JR. 

Mr.  JOHN  PERRY,  JR.,  was  born  in  Strafford  county.  New  Hampshire,  in  1815.  His 
English  ancestors  settled  there  when  the  country  was  an  unbroken  wilderness  from  Mt. 
Washington  to  the  Canadian  border.  The  farm  was  the  school  of  industrious  and 
frugal  habits,  as  the  home  was  of  filial  regards  and  reverent  feelings.  His  early  boyhood 
experience  was  the  oft-repeated  stor}'-  of  youthful  ardor  that  knows  no  danger  and  feels  no 
fear.  From  the  monthly  stipend  of  stripling  wages  to  the  income  of  a broker’s  commissions, 
or  the  fortune  that  is  borne  in  on  the  tide  of  affairs,  or  swept  out  on  the  refluent  wave,  leaving 
the  shore  barren  and  bare,  the  transition  is  swift  and  rapid  when  looked  back  upon,  as  the 
changing  scener}^  of  a dream.  In  all  these  vicissitudes  the  chief  term  is  the  integrity  of  the 
mind.  Steadiness  of  hand  and  sense  of  honor  always  offer  new  opportunities. 

Mr.  Perry  came  to  California  in  1850.  F'rom  the  American  river  to  San  Francisco,  at 
that  time,  was  included  pretty  much  all  the  enterprise  of  the  country.  A short  experience  in 
a mining  camp,  a survey  of  the  field  of  business,  his  own  tastes  and  abilities,  all  united  to  make 
the  then  tented  city,  where  all  interests  centered,  the  appropriate  place  for  him.  At  the  corner 
of  Montgomery  and  Merchant  streets  Mr.  Perry  put  out  the  first  broker's  sign  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  less  than  two  years  had  purchased  over  a million  and  a half  dollars'  worth  of  city 
and  State  bonds,  bought  and  sold  gold  dust,  and  transacted  business  in  exchange  and  banking. 
A handsome  fortune  ; honorable  obligations  of  other  daj-s  honorably  discharged ; the  same 
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steady  hand  in  prosperity  as  in  adversity;  the  generous  helper  of  the  distressed,  and  the 
enlightened  benefactor  of  the  foundations  of  good  institutions;  a trip  to  Philadelphia;  mar- 
riao'e;  a contemplated  foreign  voyage;  the  fluctuation  of  values  in  California;  return;  heavy 
losses ; nothing  steady  but  a steady  hand  ! Whatever  his  success  or  reverses,  whether  fortunate 
or  unfortunate,  Mr.  Perry  has  had  all  he  could  do ; liking  business  and  work  for  the  sake  of 
business  and  work,  and  having  a good  capital  in  the  confidence  of  men. 

Mr.  Perry  has  come  to  that  period  when  a man  can  look  back  upon  the  past;  but  he  lives 
in  the  present,  thinks  well  of  the  world,  and  his  hopes  are  always  greater  than  his  fears. 


JOHN  MUIR. 

The  Muir  family  traces  its  ancestry  to  the  old  Scottish  Covenanters.  Its  California 
representative  was  born  in  Scotland,  at  Dunbar,  a fishing  village  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
April,  1839.  His  father,  a grain-merchant,  came  to  America  with  John  and  another 
son,  about  1850.  With  the  assistance  of  his  boys,  he  built  a house  in  the  Wisconsin  wilder- 
ness, and  in  the  succeeding  autumn,  his  wife  and  the  remainder  of  the  family  came  and  occupied 
it.  John  never  attended  school  after  leaving  Scotland  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  but 
worked  hard  and  steadily  on  the  farm  all  the  year  round.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  left 
the  farm  and  went  to  Prairie-du-Chien  to  study  engineering,  having  been  advised  to  that  course 
by  friends  who  had  witnessed  his  astonishing  talent  for  invention.  When  a boy,  he  made  a 
clock,  with  a jack-knife,  which  indicated  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  the  day  of  the  week  and 
month,  and  also  contained  an  arrangement  whereby  it  controlled  his  bedstead,  so  that  by  setting 
it  at  night  he  was  thrown  upon  his  feet  on  the  floor  at  any  required  time.  This  was  before  he  had 
ever  seen  the  inside  of  a time-piece;  yet  this  clock  kept  excellent  time, and  is  still  in  existence. 
Whenever  he  desired  anything,  he  invented  it,  and  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  work  out  his  inventions.  He  made  a barometer,  a thermometer,  a pyrometer, 
an  invention  for  measuring  the  growth  of  plants  and  making  the  rate  of  growth  visible  to  the 
eye,  and  other  machines  so  novel  that  when  exhibited  at  a state  fair  they  attracted  universal 
attention.  He  remained  in  Prairie-du-Chien  studying  mechanics  for  three  months,  and  then, 
in  1861,  entered  the  State  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  four  years,  pursuing  a 
special  course  of  study.  In  this  course  he  paid  particular  attention  to  geology  and  botany, 
and  on  leaving  the  university,  continued  the  study  of  botany  in  the  field,  visiting  the  Great 
Lakes,  Canada,  and  the  noi'thern  part  of  the  United  States.  This  tour  ended  by  his  engaging 
in  a wood-working  establishment  in  Canada,  where  he  remained  one  and  a half  3-ears,  inventing 
in  that  time  several  machines  which  greatly  increased  the  production  of  the  factor)-.  Return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  he  remained  in  Indianapolis  for  a few  months,  then  started  again 
upon  a pedestrian  excursion  through  the  southern  states,  studying  their  flora  as  far  as  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  Here  he  was  arrested  by  a fever  contracted  in  the  swamps  of  Florida,  but  after  a 
partial  recovery  he  visited  Cuba,  and  in  the  grand  flora  of  that  island  botanized  a month  or  more. 
While  convalescing,  he  determined  to  see  California  instead  of  South  America,  as  he  had  at 
first  intended,  and  reached  San  Francisco,  April,  1868.  Remaining  but  one  day  in  the  cit)-,  he 
crossed  the  bay  and  set  out  on  foot  up  the  San  Jose  valley.  Crossing  the  mountains  of  the 
coast  range  by  the  Pacheco  pass,  he  came  into  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley  about  the  middle 
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of  April,  and  the  sight  that  greeted  his  eyes,  he  says,  was  the  most  impressive  he  ever  beheld. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  that  immense  plain  was  covered  b)'  a close  sheet  of  nower>,  in 
which  he  botanized  until  the  coming  on  of  the  dry  period  in  May,  when  he  traversed  the 
valley,  and  made  his  way  up  through  the  grand  forests  of  the  Sierra  and  into  the  Yosemite 
valley.  Here  he  spent  five  years,  summer  and  winter,  studying  its  formation  and  that  of  the 
high  Sierra  adjacent,  climbing  each  summer  to  the  tops  of  the  alps,  among  whose  summits  he 
has  discovered  and  examined  sixty-five  living  glaciers. 

Few  men  are  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue  he  sustains,  or  the  hunger  he  endures.  With  a 
bag  of  hard-bread,  he  takes  his  way  alone  into  the  mountain-tops,  where  he  remains  until  liis 
provision  is  exhausted;  carrj  ing  no  weapons,  only  his  instruments,  herbarium,  and  note-book; 
seldom  seeing  the  face  of  man;  watching  the  habits  of  the  wild  animals;  until,  getting  above 
even  their  haunts,  he  stands  alone  in  the  region  of  eternal  ice,  returning  only  to  the  shelter  uf 
the  woods  for  repose,  and  to  the  bread-line  when  his  scanty  stores  are  exhausted.  Some  of 
his  experience  and  obser\^ations  he  is  now  giving  to  the  world  through  the  magazines,  but  his 
note-books  of  the  last  ten  years  contain  sufficient  to  fill  many  volumes.  For  four  or  five  years 
past,  he  has  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  popular  magazines  and  scientific  journals  upon 
botanical  and  geological  subjects.  Since  entering  California,  ]Mr.  Muir  has  pursued  his  studies 
with  unwearied  ardor,  his  whole  life  for  eleven  years  being  one  grand,  wild  holida)-,  though 
full  of  hard  work.  He  has  settled  the  question  of  the  formation  of  the  great  Yosemite  valley, 
his  glacial  theory  having  been  accepted  by  scientists  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
When  equipped  for  one  of  his  mountain  rambles  he  commonly  wears  a suit  of  some  stout, 
common  material,  but  often  without  either  vest  or  coat.  He  invariably  has  a little  pine  or  cedar 
bough  stuck  in  his.  button-hole,  which  constitutes  his  only  ornament.  A felt  hat  and  pair  of 
hob-nailed  shoes  complete  his  personal  outfit.  Sometimes  he  carries  a single  blanket  slung 
over  his  shoulder  by  a rope  or  strap,  but  if  he  anticipates  much  rough  climbing  he  always  leaves 
that  behind.  Thus  equipped  he  will  start  on  one  of  his  exploring  expeditions  into  the  heart  of 
the  Sierras,  traveling  long  distances  in  a day,  crossing  deep  canons,  and  climbing  mountains 
almost  inaccessible.  When  night  overtakes  him  he  hunts  a pitch-pine  log  to  make  his  camp- 
fire, and  lies  down  beside  it  on  the  ground,  or  if  unsuccessful  in  finding  the  log  accepts  the 
rocky  hillside  for  a bed.  The  cold  is  so  great  and  the  wind  so  keen  in  the  high  mountains, 
where  he  loves  to  roam,  that  a person  unaccustomed  to  it  could  not  endure  the  exposure,  but 
use  and  habit  seem  to  have  made  Mr.  I\Iuir  insensible  to  the  assaults  of  the  coldest  blasts. 

IMr.  Muir  succeeds  wonderfully  in  describing  what  he  has  seen  and  enjoyed,  as  our  readers 
will  attest  when  they  have  perused  the  essay  which  follows  this  sketch.  He  has  had  several 
narrow  escapes  from  death ; at  one  time  he  fell  on  the  edge  of  a precipice,  where  he  remained 
insensible  for  a time ; and  at  another,  riding  on  the  snout  of  an  avalanche  for  quite  a distance, 
at  a frightful  rate  of  speed,  without  injurj-. 

These  perilous  yet  fascinating  studies  he  has  now  pursued,  at  the  verj'  fountain-head  of 
nature,  for  eleven  years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  more  will  elapse  before  science  loses 
so  fervent  a worshiper. 
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HE  scriptures  of  the  ancient  glaciers  cover  eveiy  rock,  mountain,  and  valley  of  the  Sierra,  and  are  in 


I-  many  places  so  well  preserved,  and  are  written  in  so  plain  a hand,  they  have  long  been  recognized 
even  by  those  who  were  not  seeking  for  them;  while  the  small  active  glaciers,  lying  far  back  in  the  shadowy 
recesses  of  the  loftiest  alps,  remain  almost  wholly  unknown.  Looking  from  the  summit  of  the  coast  range 
across  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  after  the  atmosphere  has  been  washed  with  winter  rains,  the  Sierra  is  beheld 
stretching  along  the  level  plain  in  simple  grandeur,  like  an  immense  wall  two  and  a half  miles  high,  colored 
like  a rainbow  in  four  regular  horizontal  bands.  The  lowest  is  rose-purple,  the  next  dark  purple,  the  next 
blue,  and  the  topmost  pearly  white,  all  beautifully  interblended,  and  varying  in  tone  with  the  time  of  day, 
and  the  advance  of  the  seasons.  The  rose-purple  band,  rising  out  of  the  yellow  plain,  is  the  foot-hill 
region,  sparsely  planted  with  oak  and  pine,  the  color  in  great  measure  depending  upon  argillaceous  soils 
exposed  in  extensive  openings  among  the  trees;  the  dark  purple  is  the  region  of  the  j'ellow  and  sugar 
pines;  the  blue  is  the  cool  middle  region  of  the  silver  firs;  and  the  pearly  band  of  summits  is  the  alps, 
composed  of  a vast  wilderness  of  peaks,  segregated  by  stupendous  canons,  and  swept  with  torrents  and 
avalanches.  Here  are  the  homes  of  all  the  glaciers  left  alive  in  the  Sierra. 

In  the  course  of  my  explorations  of  the  more  remote  and  inaccessible  regions  of  the  alps,  during  the 
last  five  years,  I discovered  no  less  than  si.xty-five  active  glaciers  between  latitude  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes  and  thirty-nine  degrees.  They  occur  scattered  throughout  this  vast  region  singly  or  in  small 
groups,  on  the  north  sides  of  the  highest  peaks,  sheltered  beneath  broad,  frosty  shadows.  Over  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  number  lie  between  latitude  thirty-seven  and  thirty-eight  degrees,  and  are  drained  by  the 
highest  branches  of  the  San  Joaquin,  Tuolumne,  and  Owen’s  rivers.  The  first  was  discovered  in  October, 
1871,  in  a wide  shadowy  amphitheater  comprehended  by  the  bases  of  Red  and  Black  mountains,  two  of 
the  dominating  summits  of  the  Merced  group.  This  group  of  alps  consists  of  the  highest  portion  of  a spur 
that  straggles  out  from  the  main  axis  of  the  range  in  the  direction  of  Yosemite  valley.  During  the  glacial 
period  a series  of  short  tributaries  were  poured  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  spur  into  the  main  Nevada 
or  South  Lyell  glacier,  while  the  fountains  of  the  western  slope  poured  forth  a similar  series  down  into  the 
center  of  the  Illillouette  basin,  to  form  the  ancient  glacier  of  that  name.  All  the  principal  phenomena 
relating  to  vanished  glaciers  are  displayed  here  in  a remarkably  clear  and  unchanged  condition.  Notwith- 
standing thousands  of  stormy  seasons  have  passed  over  the  basin  since  its  glacier  was  melted,  its  moraines 
are  still  unwasted,  and  its  granite  pavements  not  only  retain  the  heavier  grooves  and  scratches,  but  the 
finest  polishing  striae,  which  shine  in  the  sunbeams,  revealing  the  winding  pathways  of  the  vanished  glacier 
with  great  minuteness,  and  so  much  of  its  history  besides,  as  to  its  size,  the  speed  of  its  currents,  where 
they  were  crevassed  in  pouring  over  ridges,  and  what  rocks  encumbered  their  surface,  that  it  seemj  to  take 
its  place  again  before  our  eyes,  and  flow  on  in  all  its  ancient  grandeur. 

During  the  autumn  and  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1871,  I was  wholly  absorbed  in  studies  of  this  old 
Illillouette  glacier,  without  ever  hoping  for  a moment  that  any  portion  of  it  was  still  in  existence.  Begin- 
ning with  the  northmost  tributary  which  had  its  source  upon  the  flank  of  IMount  Clark,  I examined  each 
in  succession,  measuring  their  moraines,  roches  moutonnee^  and  striated  pavements,  taking  them  all  as  they 
came  in  regular  order,  without  heeding  the  time  consumed  in  their  stud)-,  for  I was  free  and  ever)’’  day  and 
year  was  my  own.  When  I reached  the  tributary  that  poured  its  ice  from  between  Red  and  Black  moun- 
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tains,  I saw  at  once,  from  the  depth  of  its  canon-channel  and  magnificent  moraines,  that  this  must  have 
been  the  grandest  of  them  all.  The  two  lateral  moraines  where  I first  came  upon  them,  about  two  miles 
above  their  lower  extremities,  are  nearly  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  when  I beheld  them  sweeping 
down  in  majestic  curves  from  the  unexplored  recesses  of  the  mountains,  I was  exhilarated  with  the  work 
that  lay  before  me,  as  if  on  the  verge  of  some  great  discovery.  Camping  for  the  night  on  the  top  of  the 
right  lateral  moraine,  where,  among  the  silver  firs,  plushy  plumes  for  a bed  were  easily  obtained,  1 lay 
brooding  on  the  glacial  facts  I had  already  gleaned  in  this  fruitful  wilderness,  glad  to  learn  that  they  were 
likely  to  prove  but  a small  portion  of  the  whole.  Next  morning  I awoke  early,  and  continued  my  studies 
before  the  dew  was  off  the  chaparral.  The  day  ripened  into  one  of  the  richest  bits  of  Indian  summer, 
when  the  thick  sungold  smoothes  away  and  seems  to  soften  all  the  harsh  points  and  angles  from  the 
rockiest  landscape.  The  channel  of  the  dead  glacier  shone  as  if  washed  with  silver,  the  trees  stood  trans- 
figured in  the  mellow  light,  aspen  groves  were  masses  of  yellow,  and  the  late  golden-rods  were  in  bloom, 
adding  gold  to  gold.  Throughout  all  the  lower  course  of  the  channel,  grove  and  garden  luxuriance  is 
delightfully  relieved  upon  bare  rock.  I passed  lake  after  lake  set  in  solid  granite  basins  in  the  bottom  of 
the  channel,  and  many  a ripe  autumn-tinted  meadow,  and  thicket,  watered  by  the  stream;  now  on 
burnished  pavements  where  not  a leaf  tries  to  grow,  now  wading  plushy  bogs  knee-deep  in  yellow 
sphagnum,  and  again  brushing  through  luxuriant  garden  patches  among  larkspurs  eight  feet  high,  and  lilies 
with  thirty  flowers  on  a single  stalk.  The  lateral  moraines,  bounding  the  view  on  both  sides,  are  covered 
with  a superb  growth  of  pine  and  silver  fir,  many  specimens  attaining  a height  of  two  hundred-  feet  or 
more.  But  as  we  ascend,  this  garden  and  forest  luxuriance  is  speedily  left  behind.  In  a few  hours  we 
reach  an  arctic  climate,  in  w^hich  the  trees  are  dwarfed,  the  gardens  become  exclusively  alpine,  healthy 
bryanthus  and  cassiope  fringe  the  rocks,  and  arctic  willows,  pressed  in  flat  carpets  beneath  the  winter  snow, 
lie  in  the  hollows  between  them.  The  lakes,  which  a few  miles  down  the  channel  are  so  richly  embossed 
w'ith  meadows,  are  here,  at  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  margined  with  small  mats  of 
frosty  carices,  leaving  bare  rock  around  more  than  half  their  shores. 

Yet  amid  all  this  alpine  suppression  the  brown-barked  mountain  pine  is  seen  tossing  his  storm-beaten 
branches  into  the  thin  sky  from  the  moraine-sprinkled  ledges  and  buttresses  of  Red  Mountain.  Some 
specimens  that  I turned  aside  to  measure  are  upwards  of  a hundred  feet  in  height,  and  twent}--four  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  vigorous  and  undecaying  as  if  made  wholly  of  sunlight  and  snow.  Evening 
came  on  just  as  I got  fairly  within  the  portal  of  the  grand  fountain  amphitheater  of  the  vanished  glacier. 
It  is  about  a mile  wide  in  the  middle,  and  a little  less  than  two  miles  long.  Crumbling  spurs  and  battle- 
ments of  Red  Mountain  inclose  it  on  the  north,  the  somber,  rudely  sculptured  precipices  of  Black  Mountain 
on  the  south,  and  a hacked,  splintered  col,  curving  around  from  mountain  to  mountain,  shuts  it  in  on  the 
east.  The  big  day  was  done,  and  here  was  my  home.  I chose  a camping  ground  down  on  the  brink  of 
a glacier  lake,  where  a thicket  of  Williamson  spruce  sheltered  me  from  the  night-wind.  After  making  a 
tin  cupful  of  tea,  I sat  by  my  camp  fire,  reflecting  on  the  grandeur  and  significance  of  the  glacial  records 
I had  seen,  and  speculating  forward  on  the  developments  of  the  morrow.  As  the  night  advanced,  the 
mighty  rocks  of  my  mountain  mansion  seemed  to  come  nearer,  the  starry  sky  stretched  across  from  wall  to 
wall  like  a ceiling,  and  fitted  closely  down  into  the  spiky  irregularities  of  the  summits.  After  a long  fire- 
side rest,  and  a glance  at  my  field  notes,  I cut  a few  branches  for  a bed,  and  fell  into  the  clear,  death-like 
sleep  that  always  comes  to  the  weary  mountaineer. 

The  next  day  opened  and  bloomed  like  a flower,  and  I set  off  in  the  crisp  air  free  and  burdenless, 
leaving  my  bread  at  the  lake-side,  believing  that  I could  explore  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  amphitheater, 
and  return  to  camp  at  'night.  I had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  weather,  for  not  a whisper  of  change  could 
be  heard.  The  sky  was  all  azure,  and  the  cool  sunbeams  came  streaming  gloriously  through  jagged 
notches  of  the  col,  glancing  on  the  ice-burnished  pavements,  and  lighting  a wide  swath  of  spangles  down 
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the  middle  of  the  lake;  while  every  sunward  rock  and  pinnacle  burned  white  on  the  edges  like  molten 
iron  in  a furnace.  Passing  around  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  until  I came  to  the  main  inflowing  stream, 
I took  it  for  my  guide,  tracing  it  back  to  its  fountains.  It  led  me  past  a chain  of  small  lakelets  set  one 
above  the  other  on  bare  granite  benches,  and  united  by  handsome  cascades,  the  same  stream  flowing 
through  them  all,  and  making  a total  descent  of  about  a thousand  feet  in  a little  more  than  a mile. 
Ascending  from  bench  to  bench,  the  scenery  became  more  rigidly  arctic.  Huge  banks  of  perpetual  snow 
leaned  back  against  the  cliffs,  and  the  side  rills  pouring  from  them  were  fringed  with  icicles;  while  the  last 
dwai-f  pine  was  left  far  below.  As  the  sun  rose  higher,  rocks  were  set  free  on  shattered  cliffs  and  came 
bounding  down  narrow-throated  gullies  in  spattering  avalanches,  echoing  wildly  from  wall  to  wall. 

The  main  lateral  moraines  that  extend  so  formally  from  the  jaws  of  the  amphitheater  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  basin,  are  continued  upward  in  straggling  masses  along  the  sides  of  the  amphitheater 
wherever  the  angle  is  sufficiently  low  to  allow  moraine  matter  to  lie,  while  huge  bowlders,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  recession  of  the  glacier  were  imbedded  in  the  ice,  or  floating  upon  its  surface,  lie  stranded 
here  and  there  out  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Here  also  I observed  a series  of  small  well  characterized 
frontal  moraines,  ranged  in  regular  order  along  the  base  of  the  south  shadowy  wall  of  the  amphitheater, 
which  are  entirely  wanting  along  the  shadowless  north  wall.  The  shape  and  size  of  each  of  these  small 
moraines  correspond  in  a very  significant  manner  with  the  daily  shadows  cast  by  different  portions  of  the 
walls.  This  relationship  between  shadows  and  moraines,  and  the  glaciers  to  which  the  moraines  belonged, 
was  afterwards  plainly  revealed  as  cause  and  effect.  Tracing  the  stream  back  to  the  last  of  its  chain  of 
lakelets,  I noticed  a fine  gray  mud  covering  the  stones  on  the  bottom,  excepting  \vhere  the  force  of  the 
entering  and  outflowing  currents  prevented  its  settling.  My  attention  was  at  once  excited,  and  on  exami- 
nation it  proved  to  be  wholly  mineral  in  composition,  resembling  the  mud  worn  from  a fine  grit  grindstone. 
I at  once  suspected  its  glacial  origin,  for  the  stream  that  was  carrying  it  came  gurgling  out  of  the  base  of 
a raw,  fresh-looking  moraine,  which  seemed  to  be  in  process  of  formation  at  that  very  moment.  Not  a 
plant,  lichen,  or  weather-stain  was  anywhere  visible  upon  its  rough,  unsettled  surface.  It  was  from  sixty  to 
over  a hundred  feet  in  height,  and' came  plunging  down  in  front  at  an  angle  of  thirty-eight  degrees,  which 
is  the  very  steepest  at  which  this  moraine  material  will  lie.  Climbing  it  was  no  easy  undertaking,  for  the 
slightest  touch  in  some  places  loosened  ponderous  blocks  that  rumbled  to  the  bottom,  followed  by  a train 
of  smaller  stones  and  sand. 

Cautiously  picking  my  way,  I at  length  gained  the  top,  and  beheld  a small  but  well  characterized 
glacier  swooping  down  from  the  somber  precipices  of  Black  Mountain  to  the  terminal  moraine  in  a finely 
graduated  curve;  solid  ice  appearing  on  its  lower  surface,  gray  with  dirt  and  imbedded  stones.  Farther 
up  the  ice  disappeared  beneath  coarsely  granulated  snow.  The  surface  was  still  farther  marked  by  irregular 
dirt-bands,  and  the  outcropping  edges  of  blue  veins,  that  swept  across  from  side  to  side  in  beautiful  con- 
centric curves,  indicating  the  differential  motion  and  laminated  structure  of  the  glacier,  while  at  the  head 
it  was  traversed  by  a huge  Bergschrund,  in  some  places  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  bridged  at 
intervals  by  the  remains  of  snow  avalanches.  Creeping  along  the  edge  of  the  schrund,  holding  on  with 
benumbed  fingers,  I discovered  clear  sections  where  the  bedded  structure  was  beautifully  illustrated.  The 
surface  snow,  though  everywhere  sprinkled  with  stones  shot  down  from  the  cliff  overhead,  was  in  some 
places  almost  pure,  gradually  becoming  crystalline  below  the  surface,  and  changing  to  porous  whitish  ice, 
and  this  again,  at  a depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  to  bluer  ice,  some  of  the  ribbon-like  bands  of  which 
were  nearly  solid,  and  blended  with  the  paler  bands  in  the  most  gradual  and  exquisite  manner  imaginable, 
reminding  one  of  the  way  that  colors  come  together  in  the  rainbow.  A series  of  rugged  zigzags  enabled 
me  to  make  my  way  down  into  the  weird  ice-world  of  the  schrund.  Its  chambered  hollows  were  hung 
with  a multitude  of  clustering  icicles,  amidst  which  thin  subdued  light  pulsed  and  shimmered  with 
indescribable  loveliness.  Water  dripped  and  tinkled  overhead,  and  from  far  below  there  came  strange 
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murmurs  from  currents  that  were  feeling  their  way  among  veins  and  fissures  on  the  bottom.  Icc  creations 
of  this  kind  are  perfectly  enchanting,  notwithstanding  one  feels  so  strangely  out  of  place  in  their  sunlc  ^ 
beaut)'.  I was  soon  uncomfortably  cold,  and  the  leaning  ice-wall  seemed  ready  to  engulph  me,  compelling 
a return  to  the  sunshine,  though  it  was  hard  to  leave  the  delicious  music  of  the  water,  and  the  still  more 
intense  loveliness  of  the  light.  Coming  again  to  the  surface,  I noticed  blocks  of  every  size  setting  out  on 
their  downward  voy^e,  to  be  built  into  the  terminal  moraine.  And  now  the  noon  sun  gave  birth  to  a 
multitude  of  sweet-voiced  rills  that  ran  gracefully  adown  the  glacier,  curling  and  ssvirling  in  their  shining 
channels,  and  cutting  clear  sections,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  structure  of  the  ice  was  beautifully  mani- 
fested. The  series  of  frontal  moraines  I had  obser\'ed  in  the  morning  e-Ktending  along  the  base  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  amphitheater,  correspond  in  every  particular  with  the  moraines  of  this  active  glacier;  and 
the  causes  of  all  that  is  special  in  their  forms  and  order  of  distribution  now  plainly  unfolded  themselves. 
When  those  climatic  changes  came  on  that  broke  up  the  main  glacier  that  once  filled  the  amphitheater 
from  side  to  side,  a series  of  residual  glaciers  were  left  in  a row  along  the  base  of  the  south  wall,  crouching 
beneath  the  shadows  that  extended  protectingly  over  them,  and  to  whom  they  owed  their  existence.  Here 
they  lingered,  flowing  down  their  short  courses  as  independent  glaciers,  grinding  the  rock  beneath  them, 
and  building  the  stones  that  fell  upon  their  surface  into  the  moraines  under  consideration.  But  as  the 
seasons  became  warmer,  or  the  snow  less  abundant,  these  little  side  glaciers  vanished  in  succession,  all 
excepting  the  one  we  have  just  examined,  and  the  cause  of  its  longer  life  is  sufliciently  apparent  in  the 
greater  extent  of  the  snow  basin  it  drains,  and  its  more  perfect  shelter  from  the  sun.  How  much  longer 
this  little  glacier  will  exist,  -ttull,  of  course,  depend  upon  climate,  and  the  changes  slowly  effected  in  the 
shape  and  exposure  of  its  basin. 

Shortly  after  this  interesting  discover)’,  I made  excursions  to  the  ice-womb  situated  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Tuolumne  and  San  Joaquin,  and  found  that  what  at  first  sight  from  a distance  appeared  as  extensive 
snow-fields,  are  really  residual  glaciers,  still  grinding  the  rocks  over  which  they  flow,  and  thus  completing 
the  sculpture  of  the  summit  peaks  so  grandly  blocked  out  by  their  giant  predecessors.  The  more  I 
observed,  the  more  interesting  the  subject  became,  and  I determined,  if  possible,  to  seek  out  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  every  glacier  left  in  the  range.  Accordingly  I pushed  my  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
alps  from  one  end  of  the  chain  to  the  other,  setting  out  year  after  year,  as  soon  as  the  winter  snow  was 
sufliciently  melted  and  compacted  to  allow  of  its  being  crossed  in  safet)',  carri'ing  no  tent  or  blankets,  that 
so  I might  be  able  to  carry  more  bread.  Camping  at  night  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  timber-line  as 
near  the  glaciers  as  possible,  and  climbing  among  them  during  the  day,  with  a piece  .of  bread  tied  to  my 
belt,  and  a light  ice-axe  on  my  shoulder,  carr)'ing  no  other  instruments  than  a small  pocket  level,  clinom- 
eter, and  aneroid  barometer.  In  two  or  three  weeks  my  provisions  would  be  exhausted,  when  I would 
descend  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  bread-line  for  a fresh  supply,  and  hasten  to  the  alps  again.  In  this 
fine,  free  way  I succeeded  in  penetrating  the  recesses  of  the  glacier-bearing  alps  in  ever)-  direction,  most 
of  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Kem,  King’s,  San  Joaquin,  Owen’s,  Tuolumne,  and  Walker  rivers.  I 
found  everywhere  a beautiful  and  simple  relationship  existing  betAveen  the  glaciers  and  the  shadows  that 
cover  them.  The  mighty  glaciers  of  the  ice-age  flowed  in  a general  east  and  westerly  direction  away  from 
the  main  axis  of  the  range,  but  nearly  all  that  now  exist  flow  northward.  No  matter  how  well  calculated 
any  basin  may  be  for  the  collection  of  glacier-feeding  snow,  or  how  great  its  elevation,  no  glacier  can  now 
exist  in  it,  if  it  be  open  to  the  sun;  for  the  snow  regularly  disappears  from  the  highest  peaks  in  the  range 
evety  summer,  not  so  much  by  evaporation,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  by  direct  sun-melting;  consequently 
all  existing  glaciers  in  the  Sierra  are  on  the  north  sides  of  the  peaks,  and  flow  in  a general  northerly 
direction;  or,  if  they  flow  toward  the  east  or  west,  they  are  contained  between  protecting  ridges  that  trend 
in  the  same  direction. 

Also,  because  the  axis  of  the  range  extends  in  a north-north-westerly  direction,  the  eastern  flank  is  in 
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shadow  a greater  portion  of  the  day  than  the  western  flank,  and  consequently  the  greater  number  of  the 
glaciers  that  occur  along  the  immediate  axis  are  on  the  east  flank.  Perhaps  not  one  of  the  sixty-five  that 
I have  seen  is  more  than  a mile  long,  yet  many  of  them  are  beautifully  formed  and  present  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  glaciers  in  a clear  and  unmistakable  form.  That  they  are  still  wearing  away  the  rocks  on 
which  they  lie  is  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the  streams  flowing  out  from  beneath  them  carry  finely 
ground  rock-mud.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  they  present  solid  ice-snouts  creeping  down  from 
beneath,  and  all  are  plainly  at  work  building  moraines,  some  of  which  are  a hundred  feet  in  height.  The 
various  crevasses  are  also  found  in  abundance,  marginal,  transversal,  and  the  jagged-edged  Bergschrund. 
In  some  transversal  crevasses,  as  for  example  in  one  near  the  middle  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Lyell 
glacier,  sections  of  blue  ice  eighty  to  a hundred  feet  deep  occur,  while  the  characteristic  differential  motion 
is  manifested  in  the  curves  of  the  dirt-bands  and  blue  veins,  and  in  the  marginal  crevasses  and  forms  of 
the  moraines;  not  a single  glacier  attribute  being  either  wanting  or  obscure.  Nevertheless,  because  of  their 
shortness  as  compared  with  those  of  Switzerland,  where  glaciers  have  been  most  observed,  they  are  apt  to 
be  overlooked  when  the  range  is  viewed  only  in  a general  way  from  a distance. 

The  transformation  of  snow  into  glacier  ice  varies  as  to  place  and  rapidity  with  the  climate,  and  the 
form  of  the  basin  in  which  the  fountain  snow  is  collected.  In  the  Sierra,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no 
definite  snow-line,  and  therefore  no  fields  of  fountain  snow,  extending  far  above  the  glaciers,  for  the  true 
glacier  ice  gradually  to  merge  into.  The  change,  therefore,  under  these  climatic  conditions,  of  snow  into 
flowing  ice,  is  more  abrupt  in  the  Sierra  than  in  the  Swiss  alps,  or  in  any  mountain  range  possessed  of 
perpetual  snow  not  dependent  upon  shadows.  But  no  matter  what  the  form  of  the  flowing  ice  may  be, 
whether  outspread  over  all  the  landscape  like  the  glaciers  of  Greenland,  or  filling  the  valleys  like  those  of 
Switzerland,  or  hanging  cloudlike  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  like  those  of  the  Sierra,  a glacier  is  simply 
a perennial  current  of  ice  derived  from  snow.  What  may  be  called  complete  glaciers  of  the  first  order, 
take  their  rise  on  the  mountains  and  descend  into  the  sea,  just  as  all  complete  rivers  of  the  first  order  do. 
Thus  in  North  Greenland  the  snow  supply  and  general  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  its  glaciers  pour 
directly  into  the  ocean  at  the  present  day,  and  so  undoubtedly  did  those  of  the  Pacific  slope  during  the 
flush  times  of  the  glacial  epoch;  but  now  the  greater  portion  of  the  world  is  so  warm,  and  the  snow-crop 
so  light,  most  glaciers  have  dwindled  to  mere  hints  of  their  ancient  grandeur.  Those  of  the  California 
alps,  without  a single  exception,  are  residual  fragments,  topmost  branches  of  the  vanished  giants  of  the 
ice-age.  The  Lyell  glacier  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  of  that  name  is  now  less  than  a mile  long, 
although  its  former  course  may  easily  be  traced  down  the  Tuolumne  canon  a distance  of  more  than  forty 
miles,  and  even  these  traces  fail  to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  its  prime  grandeur.  The  glaciers  of 
Switzerland  are  in  the  same  wasted  condition,  being  nothing  more  than  shrinking  remnants.  So  also  are 
those  of  Norway,  Asia,  and  South  America.  They  have  come  to  be  like  those  short  fragmentar}’-  rivers 
that  flow  out  into  hot  plains  and  are  dried  up. 

The  Swiss  glaciers,  according  to  the  Schlagintucit  brothers,  melt  at  an  average  elevation  of  seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  above  the  sea.  The  glacier  of  Grindenwald,  which  I believe  is 
the  lowest  descending  of  all  the  Swiss  glaciers,  melts  below  four  thousand  feet.  The  Himalaya  glacier,  in 
which  the  Ganges  takes  its  rise,  does  not,  according  to  Captain  Hodgson,  descend  below  twelve  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen  feet.  While  I find  that  the  average  elevation  at  which  the  Sierra  glaciers  melt 
is  not  far  from  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  Whitney  glacier  discovered  by  Clarence 
King  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Shasta,  descends  to  nine  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  which  is  the  lowest 
point  reached  by  any  glacier  within  the  limits  of  California.  Mount  Whitney,  nearly  fifteen  thousand  feet 
high,  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  range,  does  not  nourish  a single  glacier.  Small  patches  of  perpetual  snow 
and  ice  occur  on  its  northern  slopes,  but  they  are  shallow,  and  give  no  evidence  of  glacial  motion.  Never- 
theless it  is  clear  that  this  mountain  was  formerly  loaded  with  glaciers  on  all  sides,  which  descended  into 
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the  main  trank  glacier  of  Kern  valley  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Owen’s  river  valley  on  the  cast.  Mount 
Ritter,  at  the  head  of  the  north  fork  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  about  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  feet 
in  height,  still  nourishes  five  glaciers,  which,  though  small,  are  yet  well  characterized,  and  differ  from  tlio..i; 
of  Switzerland  in  no  essential  particular.  The  finest  of  the  five  is  on  the  north  side,  near  the  middle,  and 
flows  first  in  a northerly  direction,  then  cur\dng  round  to  the  west,  descends  into  a blue  glacier  lake,  whose 
banks  around  more  than  half  its  circumference  are  buried  beneath  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  This  fine  lake 
and  glacier  forms  one  of  the  highest  fountains  of  the  San  Joaquin.  Another  of  the  Ritter  glaciers,  situated 
on  the  north-eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  is  drained  by  a branch  of  Rush  creek,  which  flows  into  Mono 
lake  on  the  east  side  of  the  range. 

At  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  there  is  another  interesting  group,  lying  at  a height 
of  about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  in  a cluster  of  peaks  a few  miles  to  the  south  of  I^Iount  Hum- 
phrey. The  whole  number  of  active  glaciers  in  the  Swiss  alps  is,  according  to  the  Schlagintucit  brothers, 
one  thousand  one  hundred,  and  the  total  area  of  snow  neve  and  ice,  eleven  hundred  and  seventv-seven 
square  miles,  or  a little  over  one  square  mile  per  glacier.  Some  of  our  Sierra  glaciers  are  as  large,  as 
for  example  the  Lyell,  North  Ritter,  and  several  others  that  are  nameless,  on  the  south  and  middle  forks 
of  the  San  Joaquin. 

However  attentively  one  observes  the  gestures  of  glaciers,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  are 
moving,  not  to  say  flowing.  Even  the  most  sinuous  and  river-like,  sweeping  down  the  long  valleys  in 
graceful  curves,  yet  seem  perfectly  dead  and  rigid;  and  excepting  the  sharp  crack  of  opening  crevasses 
heard  at  long  intervals,  and  the  fall  of  ice-blocks  in  the  cascades,  deep  silence  seems  to  brood  them ; while 
in  the  case  of  our  short  cloud-shaped  glaciers,  the  difficulty  of  realizing  their  flow  is  still  greater,  for  the 
rough-edged  mass  seems  wedged  and  dovetailed  into  the  cliff  hollows  like  an  iron  casting  into  its  mould. 
Nevertheless  they  do  move  with  a constant  water-like  flow,  winter  and  summer,  century  after  centuiy, 
unhalting,  unresting,  like  the  currents  of  the  ocean.  The  fastest  ride  I ever  enjoyed  was  on  the  snout  of 
a snow  avalanche,  and  the  slowest  was  on  the  side  of  a California  glacier  at  the  rate  of  about  a mile  in 
about  five  hundred  years.  Indeed,  I never  was  conscious  of  floating  down  with  the  current  of  any  glacier 
in  the  range  faster  than  at  the  rate  of  a mile  in  one  hundred  and  eight)-  years,  although  as  yet  I have  meas- 
ured the  speed  of  only  one  with  exactness. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1872,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  Galen  Clark,  I planted  five 
stakes  in  the  McClure  glacier,  sinking  them  in  the  ice  to  a depth  of  five  feet,  .that  they  might  not  be  melted 
out  before  I was  ready  to  measure  their  displacement.  Four  of  them  were  extended  across  the  glacier  in 
a straight  line,  beginning  on  the  east  side  about  half  way  down  from  the  head,  and  terminating  near  the 
middle  of  the  current.  Stake  number  one  was  placed  about  twenty- five  yards  from  the  side  of  the  glacier; 
number  two,  ninety-four  yards;  number  three,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  yards;  number  four,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards;  number  five  was  placed  up  the  glacier  about  midway  between  the  Bergsehrund  and 
number  four.  On  the  sixth  of  October,  or  forty-six  days  after  being  planted,  I found  the  displacement  of 
stake  number  one  to  be  eleven  inches,  of  number  two,  eighteen  inches,  of  number  three,  thirty-four  inches, 
of  number  four,  forty-seven  inches,  and  of  number  five,  forty-six  inches.  As  stake  number  four  was  near 
the  middle  of  the  current,  it  was  probably  not  far  from  the  point  of  maximum  velocity — forty-seven  inches 
in  forty-six  days,  or  about  an  inch  in  twenty'-four  hours.  I Hsited  the  iMcClure  glacier  again  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  1873,  about  a year  after  planting  the  stakes,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  three  out  of 
the  five  still  standing.  As  near  as  I could  determine  without  an  assistant,  the  displacement  of  number 
four  was  twenty-four  feet.  No  two  water-rivers  flow  at  the  same  rate,  and  the  flow  of  ice-rivers  is  perhaps 
as  variable;  but  the  above  measurements  may,  I think,  be  regarded  as  fairly  illustrative  of  the  rate  of 
movement  of  Sierra  glaciers  in  general. 

The  longer  and  deeper  glaciers  of  Switzerland  flow  faster.  In  1827,  Hugi,  an  enthusiastic  Swiss  pro- 
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lessor,  built  a hut  upon  the  Unterar  glacier  with  a view  of  making  observations.  He  found  that  his  hut 
drifted  down  the  ice-river  some  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  three  years;  and  in  1841,  Agassiz  discov- 
ered it  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  feet  below  the  point  where  it  was  built.  Agassiz  built 
himself  a similar  shelter  on  the  same  glacier,  which  in  two  years  floated  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet. 
The  greatest  observed  velocity  in  the  current  of  the  Swiss  mer-de-glace  was  thirty-four  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours.  But  half  an  inch  per  hour  is  perhaps  above  the  average  summer  velocity  of  these  main  trunk 
glaciers  in  general,  while  the  winter  velocity  is  perhaps  not  more  than  half  as  great,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  tributaries  may  be  found  to  flow  as  slowly  as  those  of  the  Sierra.  The  California  glaciers  are  fed 
chiefly  by  avalanches,  which  shoot  down  the  sides  of  their  basins  from  the  surrounding  peaks.  When  the 
storms  that  breed  them  are  in  progress,  the  thronging  crystals  darken  the  air,  and  a dull,  muffled  booming 
proclaims  the  down-rush  of  each  avalanche  to  the  head  of  the  glacier,  piling  and  pressing  snow  on  snow, 
sometimes  to  a depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  glacier  being  thus  renewed  at  the  head  from  season  to 
season,  while  it  is  being  incessantly  wasted  away  at  the  foot. 

The  reason  that  the  glaciers  of  the  California  alps  have  remained  so  long  undiscovered,  is  simply  that 
the  necessary  explorations  were  not  sooner  made  into  the  regions  where  they  occur.  In  the  Swiss  alps, 
carriage  roads  approach  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  some  of  the  low-descending  glaciers;  while  the 
comparative  remoteness  and  inaccessibility  of  those  of  California  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  during 
the  prosecution  of  my  own  explorations  in  the  glacier-bearing  portion  of  the  alps,  in  five  summers  I never 
met  a single  human  being,  not  even  an  Indian  or  a hunter. 

An  orderly,  harmonious  array  of  shining  snow-banners  streaming  from  the  summits  of  the  high  Sierra 
during  a winter  gale  seemed  to  me  the  most  sublime  storm  phenomenon  I had  ever  beheld.  Across  a 
dusty  wind-swept  breadth  of  snow  and  forest  the  black,  jagged  mountain  peaks  were  seen  rising  sharply 
into  the  azure  sky  along  the  axis  of  the  range,  their  bases  set  in  solid  white,  their  sides  streaked  with  snow 
like  an  ocean-rock  with  foam,  and  from  every  summit  a well-defined  banner  from  two  to  six  thousand  feet 
in  length,  slender  at  the  point  of  attachment,  then  widening  steadily  as  it  extended  from  the  top  of  the 
peak  until  about  a thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  passing  and  overlapping  one  another 
even  in  the  most  crowded  peak-clusters  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  disorder. 

The  snow  out  of  which  these  banners  are  formed  is  heaped  upon  the  alps  during  the  frosty  winter 
months,  sometimes  to  a depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet;  coming  from  the  sky,  not  in  the  form  of  big,  downy 
flakes  such  as  one  sees  in  calmer  and  more  temperate  regions;  seldom  even  in  complete  separate  crystals, 
for  many  of  these  starry  blossoms  fall  before  they  are  ripe,  while  most  of  those  that  do  attain  perfect 
development  as  six-petaled  flowers,  glint  against  one  another  in  their  fall,  and  on  account  of  their  hard, 
frozen  condition  break  into  irregular  fragments.  This  dr)',  mealy,  fragmentary  snow  is  still  farther  prepared 
for  the  formation  of  storm-banners  by  the  action  of  the  ordinary  winds.  Instead  of  at  once  finding  rest 
like  that  which  falls  into  the  tranquil  depths  of  the  forest  down  the  range  in  the  sub-alpinc  region,  it  is 
shoved  forward  from  slope  to  slope,  rolled  over  and  over,  beaten  against  bare  Jagged  rock-ribs,  and  swirled 
grindingly  round  and  round  in  the  pot-holes  of  rocky  river  channels,  until  the  crystal  angles  of  the  frag- 
ments are  at  length  worn  off,  and  the  whole  is  reduced  to  dust.  In  this  condition  it  is  more  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  than  ever,  and  upon  exposed  slopes  where  there  is  a free  upward  sweep  it  is  tossed  back  into 
the  sky,  and  borne  onvvard  from  mountain  to  mountain,  either  in  the  form  of  well-defined  streamers,  or 
cloud-like  drifts,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  its  velocity,  and  the  conformation  of  the  slopes 
upon  which  it  is  deflected.  While  thus  flying  through  the  air,  a small  portion  makes  good  its  escape, 
remaining  in  the  sky  as  vapor;  for  evaporation  never  wholly  ceases,  however  rigorous  the  temperature. 
But  by  far  the  greater  part,  after  being  thus  driven  and  sifted  from  peak  to  peak,  is  at  length  locked  fast  in 
firm,  bossy  drifts,  or  in  the  wombs  of  glaciers,  some  of  it  to  remain  rigid  and  silent  for  many  years,  until 
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finally  melted  into  music,  and  sent  flowing  and  singing  down  the  mountain  sides  to  the  sea.  Vet  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  of  snow-meal  on  the  mountains,  and  the  frequency  of  powerful  gales,  the  production 
of  complete  banners  such  as  we  have  described  is,  for  causes  hereafter  to  be  explained,  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence. 

During  five  winters  spent  in  the  Sierra,  I have  observed  only  one  display  of  this  kind  that  seemed  in 
even-  way  perfect,  though  no  doubt  others  took  place  while  I was  not  in  a position  to  see  them.  'I'his  was 
in  the  winter  of  1873,  when  the  snow-laden  alps  were  swept  by  a powerful  norther.  I was  living  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley  at  the  time,  that  sublime  Sierra  stronghold  in  which  one  may  witness  fine  storm  eficcls 
almost  every  day,  storms  of  sunshine,  storms  of  snow-,  floods,  avalanches,  cloud-building  and  destruction, 
wind-torn  waterfalls,  etc.  Yet  even  here  the  grand  gala-day  of  the  north  wind  seemed  surpassingly  glori- 
ous. I was  awakened  in  the  early  morning  by  the  shaking  of  my  cabin,  and  the  beating  of  pine  burrs  and 
broken  branches  on  the  roof,  which  at  once  proclaimed  the  grandeur  of  the  storm.  Running  out  to  learn 
and  enjoy,  I found  that  detached  torrents  and  avalanches  of  wind,  from  the  main  flood  on  the  mountains 
above  the  valley,  were  rushing  down  the  narrow  canon  channels,  and  over  the  rugged  edges  of  the  walls, 
with  loud  resounding  roar,  arousing  the  giant  pines  and  cedars  to  stormy  enthusiasm,  and  making  the 
whole  valley  throb  and  tremble  like  an  instrument  that  was  being  played.  Rut  afar  on  the  lofty  alps  the 
storm  was  expressing  itself  in  still  grander  characters,  which  I was  soon  to  see  in  all  their  glor)-.  I had 
long  been  anxious  to  study  the  structure  of  the  ice-cone  that  is  formed  ever)-  winter  at  the  foot  of  the 
upper  Yosemite  fall,  but  the  blinding  spray  with  which  it  is  ordinarily  invested,  had  thus  far  prevented  me 
from  making  a suflBciently  near  approach.  This  morning,  on  looking  across  the  valley,  I saw  that  the 
wind  was  tearing  the  entire  body  of  the  fall  into  gauzj-  strips,  and  carrj-ing  it  away  in  a horizontal  direction 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  sometimes  leaving  the  cone  bare  and  dr}-.  And  it  was  while  making  my  way 
to  the  top  of  an  overlooking  ledge,  to  seize  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  examine  its  interior  structure, 
that  I caught  sight  of  the  peaks  of  the  INIerced  group  over  the  shoulder  of  the  South  Dome,  each  waving 
a resplendent  banner  against  the  blue  sky,  as  regular  in  form,  and  as  firm  in  texture,  as  if  woven  of  fine 
silk.  So  rare  and  magnificent  a phenomenon,  of  course,  overbore  all  other  considerations,  and  urged  me 
out  of  the  valley  to  seek  some  dome  or  ridge-top  high  enough  to  command  a general  view  of  the  main 
alpine  summits,  feeling  assured  I should  find  them  still  more  gloriously  arrayed,  nor  was  I in  the  least  dis- 
appointed. 

The  side  canon  through  which  I made  the  ascent  was  choked  with  loose  snow  that  had  been  shot 
down  in  avalanches  from  the  shelving  walls,  making  the  climbing  exceedingly  difficult;  but  the  most 
laborious  efforts  brought  no  fatigue.  In  four  or  five  hours  I stood  beyond  the  rim  of  the  ralley,  between 
Indian  canon  and  the  Yosemite  fall,  on  the  top  of  a forested  ridge  eight  thousand  feet  high,  and  there  in 
bold  relief  appeared  one  of  the  most  imposing  spectacles  the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld.  The  colossal  group 
of  the  alps  called  The  Crown  of  the  Sierra,  and  the  majestic  ranks  marshaled  along  the  axis  of  the  range 
north  and  south,  INIounts  Ritter,  Lyell,  IMcCure,  the  INIatterhom,  with  their  nameless  compeers,  each  with 
its  own  refulgent  banner  waving  free  in  the  sunglow,  not  a single  lightning  bolt  to  mar  the  sublime  sim- 
plicity of  the  wind-tones,  not  a single  cloud  to  mar  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  banners. 

And  now,  reader,  come,  with  a clear  mind,  and  fancy  yourself  standing  on  this  Yosemite  ridge,  looking 
with  your  own  eyes;  for  I assure  you  there  is  nothing  more  impressively  sublime  to  which  I can  direct 
your  attention  within  the  whole  range  of  alpine  storms.  You  are  looking  eashvard.  You  notice  a strange 
garish  glitter  in  the  air,  while  the  gale  is  driving  wildly  overhead  with  loud  tempestuous  roar,  but  you  feel 
not  its  violence,  for  you  are  looking  through  a sheltered  opening  in  the  woods  as  through  a window. 
Here,  in  the  immediate  foreground  of  your  picture,  rises  a majestic  forest  of  silver  firs,  blooming  in  eternal 
freshness,  their  foliage  warm  yellow  green,  the  smooth  snow-cloth  beneath  them  strewn  with  their  beautiful 
fern-like  plumes  that  the  gale  has  torn  off.  Beyond,  and  extending  over  all  the  middle  ground,  are  forests 
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of  pine,  forming  somber  belts  and  patches,  interrupted  by  bald  domes,  and  pavements,  and  smooth 
swelling  ridges;  and  just  beyond  the  dark  upturned  edges  of  the  forests  you  behold  the  clustered  monarchs 
of  the  alps  waving  their  majestic  banners.  They  are  twenty  miles  away,  but  you  would  not  wish  them 
nearer,  for  ever}'-  feature  is  distinct,  and  the  whole  is  seen  in  right  proportions  like  a well-hung  picture  on 
a parlor  wall.  After  thus  taking  a general  view,  mark  how  distinctly  the  black  snowless  ribs  and  summits 
of  each  peak  are  defined,  and  how  delicately  their  sides  are  streaked  with  snow,  where  it  has  come  to  rest 
in  narrow  flutings  and  gullies.  Mark,  too,  how  grandly  the  banners  are  waving  as  the  wind  is  deflected 
against  their  ample  folds,  and  how  exactly  each  is  attached  to  the  very  topmost  summit  of  its  peak,  like  a 
streamer  to  a mast-head,  how  smooth  and  silky  they  are  in  texture,  and  how  exquisitely  their  white,  fading 
fringes  are  penciled  upon  the  dark  blue  sky.  See  how  close  and  opaque  they  are  towards  the  point  of 
attachment,  yet  so  filmy  and  translucent  towards  the  end.  You  see  the.  peaks  dimly  on  the  other  side  of 
them,  as  if  looking  through  ground  glass.  Yet  again,  observe  how  some  of  the  longest  banners  belonging 
to  the  highest  summits  are  streaming  perfectly  free  all  the  way  across  the  intervening  notches  from  peak  to 
peak,  while  others  pass  and  overlap  each  other;  and  consider  how  every  particle  of  this  wondrous  snow- 
fabric  is  flashing  out  short  jets  of  sunlight  like  a diamond.  These  are  the  chief  features  of  the  picture,  as 
seen  from  the  forest  window,  and  it  would  still  be  a surpassingly  glorious  one  were  the  whole  of  the  fore 
and  middle  grounds  with  their  domes  and  forests  obliterated  altogether,  leaving  only  the  black  peaks,  the 
white  banners,  and  the  blue  sky  on  which  they  are  painted. 

Glancing  now  at  the  formation  of  the  snow-banners  in  a general  wa}*,  we  find  that  the  main  causes  of 
the  wondrous  perfection  of  those  we  have  been  contemplating  were  the  favorable  direction  and  great  force 
of  the  wind,  the  abundance  of  snow-dust,  and  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  peaks.  It  is  essential  for 
their  perfect  formation,  not  only  that  the  wind  move  with  great  velocity  so  as  to  supply  a sufficiently 
copious  stream  of  snow,  but  that  it  shalb  come  from  the  north.  No  perfect  snow-banner  is  ever  seen 
streaming  northward  from  the  peaks  of  the  California  alps.  Had  the  gale  to-day  blown  from  the  south, 
leaving  other  conditions  unchanged,  only  a dull,  confused  drift  would  have  been  produced.  For  the  snow, 
instead  of  being  spouted  up  at  the  tops  of  the  peaks  in  a condensed  current  to  be  drawn  out  as  streamers, 
would  have  been  shed  off  irregularly  around  the  sides,  and  piled  down  into  the  glacier  wombs.  One  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  these  banners  is  their  regularity  and  distinctness  of  form.  Any  one  not 
possessed  of  the  secret  of  their  formation  w-ould  naturally  be  led  to  suppose  that  when  the  peaks  were  laden 
with  loose  snow,  a sufficiently  powerful  wind  driving  over  them  from  any  direction,  would  fill  the  sky  with 
a universal  drift,  devoid  of  all  organization  whatever.  And  this,  indeed,  is  pretty  nearly  the  effect  of  all 
winds  excepting  those  from  the  north. 

The  cause  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  north  winds  is  found  in  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
peaks  in  which  the  glacier  wombs  are  laid.  In  general,  the  north  sides  are  concave,  the  south  sides 
convex  or  irregular.  And  this  difference  in  form  between  the  two  sides  has  been  produced  almost  wholly 
by  the  difference  in  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  glaciation  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The 
north  sides  were  scooped  out  by  the  residual  shadow  glaciers  of  a form  that  never  existed  upon  the  south 
sides.  It  appears,  therefore,  without  discussing  the  question  in  extenso,  that,  because  the  shadows  of  the 
alps  stretch  northward,  the  residual  glaciers  stretched  northward;  and,  because  the  residual  glaciers 
stretched  northward,  the  snow-banners  stretch  southward. 


ALSOP  JOHN  HOLMES. 

INTELLIGENT  exertion  is  the  elevating  force  of  society.  Brain  and  muscle,  the  two  great 
elements  of  capital,  are  valuable  only  when  employed.  Money  locked  in  the  coffer,  mus- 
cle unused,  brain  inactive,  are  not  productive ; they  fail  to  execute  their  mission.  The 
grand  law  of  nature  and  the  order  of  the  sidewalk  is,  “ Keep  moving,”  and  must  be  obeyed. 
The  abilities  of  two  men  being  equal,  the  one  who  works  most  achieves  most.  The  true  Her- 
cules of  modern  advancement  is  not  only  the  embodiment  of  strength  but  of  continual  activ- 
ity, finding  relaxation  only  in  change  of  employment.  Living  exponents  of  this  principle  arc 
all  hard  workers. 

The  great  West  is  especially  fruitful  in  examples  of  this  kind,  and  become  the  genius  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Her  fertile  lands  have  been  tilled,  her  wide  expanse  banded  by  the 
iron  road  and  the  thought-throbbing  wire,  her  mines  explored,  her  forces  utilized,  and  treas- 
ures developed  by  hard  work,  directed  by  brains.  It  is  this  persistent  and  ceaseless  activity, 
rapid  in  its  transformations  as  the  fairies’  touch,  which  in  a few  years  has  made  the  wilderness 
to  blossom  as  the  garden  of  Paradise,  and  in  one  generation  raised  the  beautiful  city  of  San 
Francisco  from  a barren  waste  and  extended  her  fame  for  industry  and  enterprise  to  every  spot 
covered  by  the  migrations  of  centuries.  The  name  of  A.  J.  Holmes  stands  out  prominently 
among  those  whose  owners  have  thus  built  up  fortunes  for  themselves  and  reputation  for  the 
city  of  San  Francisco. 

His  great-grandfather,  James  Holmes  sr.,  was  born  in  London,  England,  and  there  married 
a lady  of  high  rank.  Miss  Anna  Alsop.  His  grandfather,  James  Holmes  jr.,  was  also  bom  in 
London ; but  soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  died,  and  he  was  reared  by  friends  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  his  parents’  estate  was  confiscated  by  the  crown,  and  he  resolved  to 
leave  England.  He  secured  passage  upon  a vessel  bound  to  New  York  city,  where  he  arrived  in 
good  health  after  a long  and  tedious  voyage.  Through  strict  integrity  and  close  attention  to 
business,  he  accumulated  a handsome  fortune  in  a few  years  ; and,  in  course  of  time,  married 
an  estimable  lady  of  New  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Miss  Pruda  Gibbs.  His  father,  Luke  Holmes, 
Avas  born  in  GreenAvich,  Massachusetts,  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  1791.  He  married 
Anna  sett  Gross,  a lady  of  NeAV  Lisbon,  NeAV  York. 

In  Richfield,  Otsego  county,  NeAv  York,  A.  J.  Holmes,  the  subject  of  our  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch,  Avas  born  on  the  tAventy-sixth  day  of  October,  1820.  At  an  early  age  his  parents 
removed  to  the  Avestern  part  of  NeAv  York,  and  subsequently  to  Warren  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, Avhere  he  had  the  advantages  of  a good  school  education ; afterwards  folloAved  by  a 
course  of  study  in  the  higher  branches,  enabling  him  to  enter  any  department  of  industry,  as 
the  folloAving  Avill  show  : At  the  age  of  tAventy-tAvo  he  was  in  charge  of  some  sixty  miners, 
employed  in  opening  a coal  vein  ; and  at  twenty-three  he  Avas  the  head  mechanic  and  archi- 
tect in  erecting  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  Plattville,  Wisconsin.  In  1S49 
worked  in  the  lead  mines  of  Wisconsin ; and  also  built  a flouring  mill  on  Otter  creek,  a branch 
of  the  Wisconsin  river. 
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In  the  spring  of  1850  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California  ; and  upon  his  arrival  in  Nevada 
City,  he  secured  a claim,  set  to  work  with  a will,  and  was  rewarded  by  making  over  three 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars  in  three  weeks.  He  then  built  a house  sixteen  miles  from 
Stockton,  on  the  Knight’s  Ferry  road.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Shirloch’s  creek,  Mariposa 
county,  where  he  again  engaged  in  mining,  remaining  two  years  there,  when  he  removed  to 
Murphy’s  Camp,  Calaveras  county ; and  from  that  place  departed  for  Pennsylvania  on  a short 
visit.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  became  connected  with  several  mining  operations  at  Volcano, 
California,  and  in  the  summer  of  i860  took  to  mining  on  New  river,  a branch  of  the  Trinity. 
In  all  these  various  mining  operations  he  was  moderately  successful.  In  1861  he  took  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  Petaluma  quartz  mill,  and  also  of  the  Sapphire  mill,  at  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 
In  May,  1862,  he  worked  in  the  mines  at  Elk  City,  Idaho  Territory,  until  December,  when  he 
returned  to  Nevada,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  Daney  mill.  On  the  fourteenth  of  July, 
1863,  he  removed  to  Austin,  and  erected  the  Long  Island  quartz  mill,  which  he  had  in  working 
order  by  the  tenth  of  September  of  the  same  year.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  was  in  Virginia 
City,  making  patterns  for  quartz  mills. 

During  an  extended  prospecting  tour  in  the  Columbus  mining  district,  Nevada,  he  discov- 
ered the  Mount  Potosi  mine,  at  eleven  o’clock  a.  m.,  on  the  ninth  of  October,  1865  ; and  the 
great  mother  lode,  the  Northern  Belle,  at  one  o’clock  p.  M.  of  the  same  day.  This  mining 
district  is  situated  in  Esmeralda  county,  Nevada,  celebrated  among  the  Indians  for  its  mild 
and  pleasant  climate,  and  for  its  mountain  sheep,  deer,  and  antelope.  He  continued  to  pros- 
pect and  open  up  more  fully  the  Northern  Belle  mine,  which  was  incorporated  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  1874,  under  the  name  of  the  Northern  Belle  Mill  and  Mining  Company. 
Soon  after  incorporation  the  company  erected  a twenty-stamp  mill,  with  Stedfielt  furnace  com- 
plete ; brought  water  from  a spring  in  the  mountains,  and  established  the  town  of  Bellville,  six 
miles  from  the  mine.  In  1875,  having  realized  his  hopes,  viz.,  making  a mine  pay  on  its 
merits,  Mr.  Holmes  retired  from  business,  and  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  sold  a portion 
of  his  interest  in  the  mine,  realizing  therefrom  a handsome  fortune.  In  September,  1878,  he 
•incorporated  the  Mount  Potosi  group  of  mines,  under  the  name  of  the  Mount  Potosi  Consoli- 
dated Mining  Company,  having  previously  expended  over  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  their 
development. 

In  San  Francisco,  upon  the  third  da 3^  of  August,  1876,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Addie  J.  Mason,  a lady  born  and  educated  in  California.  Since  then  children  have  come  to 
brighten  their  home,  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  world  excepting  a continuation  of 
their  present  happiness. 

As  a city  we  owe  much  of  our  present  world-wide  fame  to  the  tireless  exertions  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Holmes,  who  originated  and  developed  enterprises  which  have  commanded  the 
attention  and  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  Realizing  the  benefits  we  derive  from  the  pres- 
ence of  such  men  in  our  midst,  we  heartily  express  our  desire  for  a long  life  of  activity  and 
usefulness  for  all  those  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  our  prosperity. 


WILLIAM  JAMES  SHAW. 


This  gentleman  is  a lawyer  by  profession,  unmarried,  and  was  fifty-five  years  of  age 
September  3,  1879.  His  paternal  grandfather.  Colonel  John  Shaw,  was  a prosperous 
merchant  at  Bella  Castle,  Antrim  county,  Ireland,  and  was  the  son-in-law  of  William 
I'ennant,  a wealthy  banker  of  Belfast.  Notwithstanding  his  own  interests  and  the  opposition 
of  his  wealthy  relatives,  he  resolutely  joined  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1798,  had  his  store,  goods 
and  houses  burned  by  British  troops  and  was  captured  by  them  in  battle  while  fighting  as  the 
lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment.  He  was  at  once  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  through  family 
influence  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  immediate  and  perpetual  banishment.  He  thereupon 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1799,  and  settled  in  Newburg,  New  York.'  Among 
the  family  who  accompanied  him  in  his  exile  was  the  father  of  William,  then  some  fiv’e  or  six 
years  old.  William  J.  Shaw’s  maternal  grandfather  v/as  Abraham  Minier,  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  ancestors  had  settled  in  that  State  when  William  Penn  was  its  governor.  In 
1805  he  settled  with  his  family  upon  a tract  of  land  he  had  purchased  in  the  town  of  Lansing, 
near  Ithaca,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Cayuga  lake,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There  he 
engaged  in  farming,  and  from  a hard-working  frontier  settler  became  a prosperous  and  uni- 
versally respected  farmer.  A few  years  subsequently  Colonel  Robert  Tennant  Shaw,  the 
father  of  William,  settled  in  Lansing  and  there  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  soon  led 
to  the  altar  Miss  Eliza  Minier;  became  a man  of  influence,  and  was  widely  known  and 
respected  as  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  an  active  and  exemplary  adherent 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his'' usefulness,  while  yet  a young  man, 
leaving  a family  of  five  children,  of  which  William  was  youngest  and  is  now  the  only  sur\flvor. 
His  mother  was  a woman  of  extreme  piety,  and  always  a zealous  and  exemplary  member  of 
the  Methodist  church.  Her  love  for  her  husband  and  children  was  devotional.  Though 
young  at  the  decease  of  her  husband  she  remained  faithful  to  his  marriage  and  memory  during 
a long  subsequent  life,  and  died,  recently,  possessing  the  universal  respect  and  love  of  all  who 
knew  her. 

The  boy  began  his  education  in  the  common  school  of  his  native  town  of  Lansing,  rose 
to  the  academical  grade,  and  was  finally  prepared  for  the  sophomore  cla.ss  in  Cambridge  uni- 
versity by  the  late  Henry  N.  Bellows,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York.  Circum- 
stances, however,  induced  him  to  accept  his  uncle’s  advice  and  enter  the  Cambridge  university 
law  school,  then  presided  over  by  the  famous  jurists,  Mr.  Justice  Joseph  Story  and  Judge 
Simon  Greenleaf.  He  completed  his  law  studies  with  Humphrey  and  Cushing,  of  Ithaca,  and 
Louis  and  Edward  Sanford,  of  New  York,  and  was  finally  admitted  to  the  court  of  chancery 
and  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  eve  of  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution  of  that  State  which  abolished  its  court  of  chancery.  Among  the  earliest 
ambitions  of  his  student-life  was  the  desire  to  reach  California,  then  an  almost  unknown 
land,  and  as  early  as  1847  made  repeated  and  determined  efforts  to  realize  that  hope; 
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but  meeting  only  with  failure  and  disappointment,  he  abandoned  the  idea  and  determined 
to  settle  down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Securing  office- 
room  with  a lawyer  on  Nassau  street,  and  purchasing  the  necessary  stationery,  etc.,  he  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  that  vast  city  with  less  than  three  dollars  in  the  world,  and  without  a 
client  or  the  knowledge  of  where  he  might  find  one.  His  earlier  experiences  were  severe, 
and  his  repeated  disappointments  might  have  crushed  a less  determined  spirit.  But  these  trials 
aroused  his  further  ambition  and  proved  a valuable  training  for  his  future  career  in  life ; his 
necessities  aroused  his  full  energy,  and  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  of  professional  life  he  had 
received  one  thousand  and  fifty  dollars,  and  had  secured  the  law  business  of  two  large  whole- 
sale houses  in  New  York,  with  immediate  prospects  of  like  success  with  other  firms.  Suddenly 
the  cry  of  abundant  gold  in  California  aroused  all  his  old  enthusiasm  for  that  land,  and  in 
January,  1849,  he  set  sail  in  the  packet  ship  South  Carolhia,  Captain  Hamilton,  doubled 
Cape  Horn,  was  driven  into  the  Antarctic  sea,  and  finally  reached  San  Francisco  in  June,  1849. 
He  carried  with  him  to  his  newly-chosen  field  of  labor  the  warmest  recommendations  of 
the  entire  bar  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  together  with  a letter  from  the  great  lawyer,  Charles 
O’Conor,  introducing  him  to  Colonel  J.  H.  Stevenson,  then  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
resident  of  San  Francisco.  As  he  found  no  legally  organized  courts  on  his  arrival  in  the 
State,  he  accepted  an  engagement,  with  a Mr.  Grimes  on  the  Norris  rancho,  near  Sacra- 
mento, where  he  was  charged  with  weighing  and  entering  the  large  amounts  of  gold  dust 
received  during  each  day  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  etc.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  his  young  ambi- 
tion he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  destined  to  help  in  framing  a constitution  for  the 
government  of  California;  for  the  subject  of  government  had  always  been  and  still  remains 
the  favorite  theme  of  his  deepest  study  and  interest.  But  an  accident  prevented  the  realization 
of  this  hope;  for  during  his  absence  to  and  from  Redding’s  Springs  in  1849,  the  military 
commander  at  Monterey  had  published  a request  to  the  people  to  elect  delegates  to  a consti- 
tutional convention.  That  body  had  convened  at  Monterey,  had  accepted  a substantial  copy 
of  the  first  constitution  of  Iowa  for  a constitution  for  California,  had  adjourned,  and  the 
election  for  or  against  the  constitution  and  for  all  State  officers  under  it  was  already  pending 
on  his  return  to  Sacramento,  after  an  absence  of  less  than  ninety  days.  The  status  of  the 
people  then  in  California  w'as  a constant  study  and  surprise  to  him.  He  was  among  eighty 
thousand  citizens  occupied  in  various  employments,  and  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  pro- 
tection for  life  and  property,  free  from  all  elections,  taxations  and  other  governmental  burdens, 
and  actually  without  the  presence  of  any  organized  State  or  local  civil  government.  The  x’ast 
regions  of  the  upper  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  occupied  by  probably  four  score 
thousand  matured  men,  were  then  under  no  government  control.  Men  worked  for  hire,  carried 
on  mining,  raised  crops,  bought  and  sold,  collected  debts,  bartered,  traded,  and  trusted  with 
seemingly  full  harmony,  success  and  universal  good  feeling,  and  with  little  trouble  and  loss ; 
and  all  without  any  formal  government  whatsoever.  Indeed,  the  people  were  so  indifferent  to 
the  adoption  of  a State  constitution,  that  with  at  least  si.xty  thousand  electors,  only  twelve 
thousand  and  sixty-one  votes  of  the  entire  State  adopted  the  new  instrument.  And  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  establishing  organized  local  and  State  governments  were  very  remarkable.  The 
elaborate  paraphernalia  of  the  law  deemed  indispensable  to  insure  protection  seemed  imme- 
diately to  diminish  it.  Crimes  multiplied  rapidly,  and  the  criminally-minded  appeared  to  look 
confidently  to  the  courts  to  find  protection  for  offenses  which  prcviousl}-  they  had  not  dared  to 
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commit.  The  active  mind  of  Mr.  Shaw  dwelled  on  this  anomaly.  All  the  usual  modes  of 
accounting  for  it  by  taking  into  consideration  the  e.xtraordinary  condition  of  things  were  duly 
considered.  But  the  transition  from  protection  to  lawlessness,  from  no  schemes  to  boundless 
schemes  dependent  on  government  to  carry  them  into  effect,  was  too  sudden  to  find  its  chief 
cause  anywhere  save  in  the  very  fact  of  creating  the  government  in  its  agreed  form.  1 le 
did  not  think  the  need  of  government  less,  but  he  became  convinced  that  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment introduced  never  could  effect  a proper  government  for  California.  As  early,  therefore,  as 
February,  1856,  he  introduced  a bill  in  the  State  senate  favoring  a constitutional  convention,  and 
in  advocacy  of  it  he  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  immediate  constitutional  reform,  giv- 
ing a vivid  picture  of  the  monstrous  condition  of  public  morals,  and  boldly  declaring  that  crime 
was  encouraged  by  the  then  existing  constitution.  “Indeed,”  he  said,  “the  picture  of  our 
public  confusion  and  disorder  stands  here  before  us  all,  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  of  us  to  shut 
our  eyes  against  it.  But  of  all  the  scenes  it  presents,  perhaps  the  most  sad  and  painful  is  the 
apparent  indifference  of  our  public  men  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  immediate  and  thor- 
ough reformation  of  this  government.”  He  concluded  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  all  good 
Californians  in  favor  of  a universal  uprising  in  behalf  of  good  government,  and  by  referring  to 
Italy  and  her  great  city  of  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  ended  his  appeal  in  these 
words:  “Behold  now  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
art,  the  amazing  discoveries  of  science  in  this,  the  period  of  our  commencement — then  remem- 
ber hers.  And  then  wait,  in  fancy,  yet  six  hundred  years;  until  our  history  be  written,  for  we 
shall  have  a history  even  more  than  Roman.  And  what  is  more  glorious  for  those  who  now 
live,  our  deeds  have  not  already  been  achieved  and  ‘grown  dim  with  age,’  our  monuments 
have  not  already  been  erected  and  fallen  to  decay;  but  with  us  everything  is  still  in  the  future, 
our  history  is  to  be  written,  our  monuments  are  to  be  erected.”  But,  though  his  measure  passed 
for  a convention  and  the  people  voted  for  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  legislature 
of  1858  was  induced  to  refuse  to  order  it  called.  At  one  time  the  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  which  he  opposed,  deemed  it  important  to  hold  a constitutional  con- 
vention by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  people  of  the  State,  as  had  occurred  in  1849,  and 
Mr.  Shaw  was  publicly  and  privately  offered  and  urged  to  accept  the  leadership  in  such  a 
movement,  with  every  assurance  of  a general,  zealous  and  resolute  following,  and  a com- 
plete success.  But  he  discountenanced  the  effort,  and  insisted  that  the  only  proper  method 
and  time  for  such  a work  was  by  a loving  and  united  action  of  the  whole  people,  and 
in  a time  of  profound  and  universal  tranquillity.  In  the  thoughtful  pursuit  of  his  theories 
of  government,  he  determined,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  travel  abroad  and  witness  the 
practical  workings  of  government  in  all  the  oldest  States  of  the  world,  in  order  to  confirm  or 
contradict  the  correctness  of  his  views  and  conclusions  respecting  what  “The  State”  is,  and 
other  features  of  his  favorite  theme.  The  civil  war  long  prevented  his  departure,  but  July  3, 
1868,  he  began  a series  of  travel  which  continued  during  nearly  seven  years.  In  that  great 
length  of  time  for  modern  travel  he  visited  every  State,  without  exception,  having  a govern- 
ment, in  Asia,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  Europe.  He  made  personal  inspection  into  the  real 
nature  of  States  and  the  effects  of  their  various  kinds  of  government  and  their  various  sj-stems 
of  education  upon  their  respective  inhabitants.  Learning  that  the  people  of  California  were 
again  to  vote  on  the  question  of  calling  a constitutional  convention,  he  hastened  home  and 
used  all  his  influence  to  induce  the  holding  of  such  a convention  in  the  centennial  year  of  1S76. 
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But,  greatly  to  his  regret,  though  the  popular  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  the  convention  in 
1875,  it  was  not  called  until  1878,  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  follow- 
ing a year  of  drought  and  accompanied  by  general  financial  depression,  and  wild  and  grave 
public  excitements  in  San  Francisco  against  wealth  and  property  and  a government  of  laws, 
rendered  it  extremely  inopportune  and  undesirable  to  hold  such  a convention,  and  he  was  not 
even  made  a member  of  it. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Burnett  as  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  Mr.  Shaw  was  appointed  by  him  district  attorney  for  San  Francisco;  and  this  was 
the  first  civil  appointment  ever  made  under  the  government  of  the  State  of  California,  outside 
the  organization  of  the  State  departments.  Though  in  bad  health  he  persisted  in  performing 
the  duties  of  the  office  until  the  city  government  could  be  organized  and  a district  attorney 
regularly  elected ; and  he  refused  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services  except  the  pit- 
tance allowed  by  the  old  territorial  government.  He  said  he  had  held  the  office  for  which  the 
old  Mexican  law  in  force  provided  the  compensation,  and  though  others  disregarded  it  he 
would  not,  for  it  was  legally  obligatory  upon  all.  He  filed  with  the  secretary  of  State  the  first 
articles  of  incorporation  and  organized  the  first  incorporated  company  ever  formed  under  the 
laws  of  California.  In  April,  1850,  the  company  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  working 
an  old-Mexican  gold  and  silver  mine  in  the  San  Jose  valley  foothills.  He  was  made  president 
of  the  company  with  a guaranteed  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  several  thou- 
sand dollars  more  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  net  proceeds  of  the  mine.  His  career  in  that  office 
may  be  also  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  uprightness  and  strict  honesty  of  the  man.  He 
advised  one  assessment  to  be  paid,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  practical  working  value  of  the 
mine,  whose  ores,  under  the  test  of  fire  assays,  promised  to  be  of  surpassing  richness.  The 
fame  of  the  mine  soon  became  so  great  that  he  was  urged  to  have  the  stock  issued  at  once,  and 
was  assured,  if  he  would,  of  a purchaser  for  the  interest  held  by  him  at  a sum  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  persisted  in  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  dishonest  to  do  so 
until  it  had  first  been  ascertained  whether  the  mine  was  of  practical  value  or  not.  In  a few 
months  it  was  found  that  the  mine  could  not  be  worked  to  practical  advantage,  and  he  not 
only  failed  to  realize  any  profit,  but  suffered  a severe  loss  of  moneys  advanced  by  him  over  and 
above  the  assessment.  Yet  his  sense  of  justice  and  honesty  was  so  well  defined  that  he  refused 
to  receive  any  compensation  even  for  the  services  he  had  rendered ; and  this,  too,  when  much 
in  need  of  money;  but  on  the  ground  that  he  had  himself  organized  the  company. 

In  January,  1852,  he  went  to  Sacramento  and  drew  the  State  revenue  bill,  which  became 
a law  during  that  year,  and  then  resumed  the  energetic  practice  of  his  profession  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  earnest  and  successful  efforts  in  establishing  the  lawful  basis  of  titles  to  property  in 
San  Francisco  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  aroused  the 
people  of  the  city  to  united  and  earnest  public  action  against  the  notorious  Santillan  and 
Limantour  fraudulent  grants  over  the  city’s  lands;  and  no  one  did  so  much  to  defeat  the 
gigantic  “Peter  Smith”  frauds.  Speculators  had  sold  at  sheriffs  sale,  under  judgments 
by  Peter  Smith  against  the  city,  all  those  portions  of  San  Francisco  not  previously 
granted.  The  commissioners  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  city  had  redeemed,  and  the 
purchasers  had  invoked  the  legal  skill  of  Mr.  Shaw  to  have  the  redemption  set  aside,  agree- 
ing to  give  him  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  property  if  he'  succeeded.  He  did  succeed,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  thoroughly  examined  the  subject  of  titles  to  lands  in  Mexican  towns  or 
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pueblos,  and  in  due  time  advised  the  speculators  that,  as  to  all  the  uplands,  their  sheriff’s  deeds 
conveyed  no  title  whatsoever.  They  insisted  that  if  he  would  stand  by  them  the  title 
could  be  made  good,  and  that  each  owner  of  ten  per  cent,  could,  in  a few  years,  realize  a 
million  dollars  for  it.  As  usual  with  Mr.  Shaw,  all  talk  of  money  was  without  effect  when  a 
doubt  existed  as  to  the  justice  of  the  proposed  measures.  He  assured  the  purcliascrs  that 
their  Peter  Smith  titles  could  not  be  made  valid  without  fraud,  and  that  if  even  the  supreme 
court  undertook  to  make  them  legal,  that  court  would  be  guilty  of  fraud.  In  less  than  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  decided  these  titles  to  be  perfect  and  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  actions  of  ejectment;  and  that  court  continued  that  kind  of  decisions  from 
1853  to  1859,  when  the  majority  of  the  court  was  changed,  and  the  distinguished  jurists,  Judge 
Joseph  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Justice  Field , now  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  became 
the  majority  of  the  supreme  court  of  California.  Mr.  Shaw  was  the  leader  in  the  test  case  of 
Hart  V.  Btir?iett,  which  came  up  for  argument  in  1859,  and  which  involved  the  cpiestion  of 
titles  to  the  lands  in  and  around  twenty-two  of  the  old  towns  or  pueblos  of  California,  and 
affected  titles  to  the  value  of  fully  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  San  Francisco  alone.  In  an 
able  and  exhaustive  argument,  continuing  during  four  days,  he  so  elucidated  the  matter  that  no 
kind  of  excuse  was  left  for  any  competent  court  to  continue  to  uphold  the  Peter  Smith  titles. 
In  due  course  the  decision  of  the  court  wiped  out  the  long  record  of  evil  decisions  that 
had  preceded,  and  Mr.  Shaw  had  added  another  to  his  many  deeds  of  earnest  exertion,  whose 
final  triumph  was  the  passage  of  the  Van  Ness  ordinance  by  congress,  which  to-day  forms 
the  safe  and  sure  foundation  of  perfect  titles  in  San  Francisco. 

With  an  earnest  devotion  to  California,  Mr.  Shaw  has  continued  to  give  his  best  thought 
to  the  question  of  the  State  and  its  best  government,  and  the  result  has  been  that  he  has 
devised  a system  of  local  and  State  government  fo^  the  community  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  plan,  is  better,  simpler,  cheaper,  and 
more  stable  and  efficient  than  any  American  State  has  yet  possessed.  Whether  or  not  Mr. 
Shaw  be  destined  to  witness  the  realization  of  his  earnest  plans  in  the  future,  these  arc  worthy 
of  the  earnest  attention  of  all  men  who,  like  himself,  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens and  of  the  State.  Indeed,  his  investigations  of  the  subject  of  government,  so  con- 
vinced him  that  our  present  plans  of  government  cannot  long  endure  the  tests  of  the  enormous 
populations  now  rapidly  accumulating  upon  them,  unless  well  and  radically  changed ; that 
he  long  since  determined  to  give  up  his  life  to  the  one  purpose  of  devising  stable,  popular, 
practical  plans  to  strengthen  and  improve  them.  And  as  he  failed  to  get  his  views  before  the 
country  in  the  California  constitutional  convention,  which  he  had  hoped  would  afford  his 
opportunity,  he  now  promises,  as  soon  as  the  oppressions  of  long  neglected  private  business 
will  permit,  to  place  before  the  country,  in  some  permanent  form,  the  results  of  his  long, 
unselfish,  and  thankless  labors,  in  behalf  of  a better  State  life,  and  better  plans  for  State  gov- 
ernment, State  understanding  of  educations,  and  State  liberty. 
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The  State  of  Connecticut  has  for  generations  been  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the  Farns- 
worth family.  There  Samuel  Farnsworth  and  Nancy  Jane  Caswell  were  married  on 
July  9,  i8i6,  and  resided  until  the  year  1840,  when  they  removed  to  Danville,  Kentucky, 
and  at  that  place  closed  their  long  and  useful  lives.  Their  family  numbered  eleven  children, 
and  of  these,  E.  D.  Farnsworth  was  born  in  West  Hartford,  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  on 
December  16,  1818.  He  received  an  ordinary  good  education,  and  after  leaving  school  was 
placed  as  clerk  in  a dry  goods  store  in  Ware,  Massachusetts.  When  he  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year  he  had  shown  so  much  business  capacity  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  in  the  interest  of  the  Boston  house  of  J.  A.  Noble  & Co.  Receiving  consign- 
ments of  books  from  that  firm,  he  disposed  of  them  in  public  auction  sales,  and  continued  a 
very  lucrative  business  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  until  1841.  In  April  of  that  year  he 
settled  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  engaged  in  the  auction  business.  His  natural  aptitude  and 
previous  experience  soon  enabled  him  to  build  up  a successful  business,  and  he  continued  to 
reap  its  profits  until  1847,  when  he  entered  upon  the  business  of  steamboating.  His  trips  were 
first  made  between  Nashville  and  Cincinnati,  but  he  advanced  by  successive  stages  until  he 
assumed  command  of  a steamer  plying  between  Nashville  and  New  Orleans.  In  1852  the  cel- 
ebrated steamboatmen’s  convention  was  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Mr,  Farnsworth 
took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  that  convention,  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1852,  passed  the 
steamboat  law  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  steamboats  and  their  officers,  and  Mr. 
Farnsworth  was  appointed  the  first  steamboat  inspector  for  the  Nashville  district.  He  filled 
this  office  during  several  years,  and  his  experience  and  administrative  ability  enabled  him  to 
develop  the  full  benefits  of  the  new  law.  Political  considerations  caused  his  removal  from  the 
office  fora  short  interval,  but  he  was  soon  re-appointed  and  held  the  position  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  resigned.  In  1868  he  organized  the  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund 
life  insurance  company  at  Nashville.  He  gave  his  full  energy  to  the  development  of  this  noble 
enterprise,  was  elected  and  reelected  its  president,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  1874,  when 
his  removal  to  the  Pacific  coast  induced  him  to  resign.  During  the  previous  year  he  had 
removed  with  his  family  to  San  Francisco;  and  forming  an  association  with  Mr.  Clark,  under 
the  name  of  Farnsworth  & Clark,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  fire  insurance  as  agent  for  the 
leading  eastern  companies.  In  this  branch  of  industry  he  has  become  widely  known  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  partnership  established  in  1873  was  dissolved  in  March,  1878,  by  his  with- 
drawal from  the  firm ; but  his  long  habits  of  active  business  would  not  allow  him  to  remain 
idle.  In  the  following  September,  in  company  with  his  son,  he  again  embarked  in  the  same 
business,  and  he  now  continues  its  energetic  and  successful  pursuit. 

On  April  21,  1842,  he  was  married-in  New  Orleans  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dunn,  who,  like  her 
mother,  was  a native  of  New  York  city,  though  her  father  was  a native  of  Scotland.  The 
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marriage  was  celebrated  by  Reverend  Dr.  Wheaton,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  of  which  Mr. 
Farnsworth  was  then,  and  has  always  continued,  an  earnest  member.  A man  of  strictly  tem- 
perate habits,  he  has  always  sought  to  spend  in  his  family  circle  the  hours  not  devoted  to  his 
business  and  to  the  duties  imposed  on  him  as  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  That  order  has  found  among  its  many  members  few  more  enthusiastic  in  the  cause, 
or  more  devoted  to  its  interests.  His  fidelity  and  devotedness  have  been  rewarded  by  some  of 
the  highest  honors  and  most  responsible  trusts  in  the  gift  of  the  organization.  lie  entered  its 
circle  on  September  10,  1845,  when  he  joined  Tralne  lodge,  number  ten,  of  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. Entering  fully  into  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  order,  he  at  once  became  an  active 
member,  passed  all  the  offices  in  a subordinate  lodge,  and  on  April  17,  1854,  was  elected  grand 
patriarch  of  the  grand  encampment  of  Tennessee.  His  qualities  as  a representative  man  in 
the  order,  not  less  than  his  earnest  enthusiasm,  soon  made  him  a leader  among  his  comrades, 
and  his  entire  course  has  been  a succession  of  distinguished  and  important  positions.  In 
April,  1855,  he  became  grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Tennessee,  serving  the  regular 
term.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a representative  from  the  grand  encampment  of  Ten- 
nessee to  the  grand  lodge  of  the  United  States,  and  was  reelected  annually  to  that  office  from 
1855  to  1866.  He  attended  each  annual  meeting  of  the  grand  lodge  during  that  long  term  of 
office,  except  the  sessions  of  1861  and  1862.  These  were  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  as 
his  .most  persistent  efforts  failed  to  secure  for  him  the  privilege  of  passing  the  military  lines,  he 
was  compelled  to  absent  himself,  though  at  the  session  of  i860  he  had  been  elected  grand 
marshal  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  United  States.  At  the  annual  session  of  1866  he  was  elected 
deputy  grand  sire  of  the  grand  lodge,  was  installed  at  the  same  session,  and  served  the  term  of 
two  years,  when,  on  September  22,  1868,  he  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  dignity  of  grand 
sire.  His  two  years’  term  of  office  was  characterized  by  several  important  events.  The  ci\-il 
war  had  temporarily  broken  up  many  of  the  lodges  in  the  Southern  States,  and  by  a resolution 
of  request  of  the  grand  lodge,  he  visited  many  points  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  the 
lodges,  most  of  which  had  become  suspended  by  the  absence  of  the  members,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  war.  His  labors  extended  as  far  as  Houston,  Texas,  and  he  was  everywhere 
received  with  warmest  welcome,  and  successfully  accomplished  the  proposed  work  of  re-organ- 
ization.  During  his  term  as  grand  sire,  the  session  of  the  grand  lodge  in  1869  was,  by  special 
resolution,  held  in  San  Francisco.  The  event  is  a memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  order. 
The  Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroads  had  but  recently  been  completed,  and  the  entire  trip 
was  an  ovation.  The  grand  lodge  was  the  first  national  body  of  men  who  had  crossed  the 
continent,  and  the  party  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  persons,  including  some 
twenty-eight  ladies,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  representatives.  The  entire  communit)-  took 
part  in  welcoming  the  grand  lodge  to  California,  and  at  the  formal  reception  bj-  the  order  in 
California,  held  in  the  California  theater,  the  warm  address  in  which  Grand  Master  John  B. 
Harmon  welcomed  the  members  was  ably  responded  to  by  Mr.  Farnsworth.  ^Yt  that  session 
a resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  grand  sire  to  establish  the  order  in  Germany.  iMr. 
Farnsworth  found  his  purpose  warmly  seconded  by  the  California  lodges,  who  made  a liberal 
contribution  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses.  Leaving  San  Francisco  in  June,  1870,  he 
paid  a hurried  visit  to  his  home  in  Nashvfille,  and  then  hastened  to  Baltimore  to  arrange  a 
commission  for  the  proposed  work  in  Germany.  His  comrades’,  however,  insisted  that  he 
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should  go  in  person,  and  after  a few  days  of  the  necessary  preparation  he  sailed  on  the  steam- 
ship Main,  of  the  German  Lloyds.  Leaving  New  York  harbor  amid  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  the  order  there,  he  reached  Southampton  on  July  19,  1870,  only  to  find  that  France 
had  declared  war  against  Germany  a few  days  previous.  After  a short  visit  to  London  he 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  reach  Germany,  as  all  travel  by  civilians  was 
interdicted  between  the  two  countries,  he  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Dr.  John  F.  Morse, 
a past  grand  master  of  the  order,  then  in  Germany  with  his  family.  He  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing permission  for  that  gentleman  to  visit  London,  where  he  appointed  him  a special  deputy 
grand  sire,  clothing  him  with  full  power  to  represent  the  grand  lodge  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Morse  returned  to  Berlin,  remained  in  Europe  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  order  in  Prussia,  where  it  is  now  in  a flourishing  and  prosperous  condition. 
Mr.  Farnsworth  reached  New  York  on  August  28,  in  time  to  attend  the  session  of  the  grand 
lodge  in  1870,  and  receive  the  warm  approval  of  that  body  for  all  his  official  acts,  and  especi- 
ally for  the  German  mission.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  the  underwriters  of  the 
city  resolved  to  organize  a fire  patrol  department.  Mr.  Farnsworth  was  elected  president  of 
the  association,  with  power  to  organize,  equip,  and  direct  the  department.  He  accomplished 
the  work,  was  reelected  president,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  1877,  when  his  business 
occupations  compelled  him  to  resign.  The  fire  patrol  continues  in  active  and  efficient  service, 
and  has  proved  itself  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  San  Francisco;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  good  work  done  by  him  in  its  organization  is  not  the  least  of  the  many 
pleasant  recollections  of  Mr.  Farnsworth,  whose  entire  life  has  been  an  illustration  of  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  order  he  loves  so  well,  “Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them.” 


HENRY  GOOD  BLASDEL. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Henry  G.  Blasdel,  was  born  in  Dearborn  county,  Indiana,  on 
the  twentieth  of  January,  1825.  His  parents,  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Blasdel,  had  a familjj- 
of  eight  children,  four  boys  and  four  girls,  Henry  being  the  third  son.  He  is  of  Scotch 
descent  on  his  father’s  side,  and  German  on  that  of  his  mother. 

His  father’s  ancestors  emigrated  from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  to  America,  about  the  year  1621, 
and  his  paternal  grandfather  removed  from  New  Hampshire  to  the  West,  and  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  Cincinnati  now  stands,  in  1804.  He  acquired  a large 
tract  of  land  in  Dearborn  county,  Indiana,  about  twenty-two  miles  distant,  to  which  he 
removed  with  his  family,  and  engaged  in  farming.  The  governor’s  father  was  also  a farmer, 
and  continued  in  that  business  until  his  death,  which  took  place  August  4,  1841.  His  mother, 
a daughter  of  George  W.  Weaver,  of  German  descent,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  the  year  1791, 
and  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  retaining  her  mental  and  physical  health  and 
strength  almost  to  the  hour  of  death. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  young  Blasdel,  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  with  the 
great  responsibility  that  was  thrown  upon  him  by  this  sad  event,  had  but  little  opportunity 
to  acquire  other  than  a common  school  education;  but  being  possessed  of  a laudable  am- 
bition to  make  an  honorable  record  in  the  world,  found  time,  even  while  holding  the  plow, 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  law,  by  studying  Blackstone  and  other  elementary  writers, 
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which  amply  repaid  him  in  his  subsequent  life,  helping  him  to  cope  with  the  intricacies  of 
his  varied  pursuits.  In  this  effort  to  acquire  legal  knowledge  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
friend,  N.  Lancaster,  esq.,  then  an  attorney  at  law  in  Lawrenceburg,  and  now  a prominent 
citizen  of  Chicago. 

The  memory  of  his  parents  is  cherished  by  Governor  Blasdel  with  the  deepest  feelings  of 
reverence  and  love.  His  father  was  a strong  advocate  of  total  abstinence,  and  one  of  the  first 
in  the  West  to  publicly  denounce  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  a beverage,  and  his  teachings 
and  example  were  not  lost  upon  the  son,  as  the  governor,  in  private  as  in  public  life,  has  stead- 
fastly maintained  and  adhered  to  those  principles.  Governor  Blasdel’s  estimate  of  the  influ- 
ence his  parents  exercised  over  his  life  and  character  may  be  clearly  seen  in  his  reply  to  a 
complimentary  and  congratulatory  letter  received  from  the  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson  (to  whose 
teachings  he  had  listened  in  earlier  years  with  great  profit)  on  his  first  election  to  the  position 
of  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada  in  1864,  in  which  he  wrote:  “If  there  is  anything  in  me 
worthy  of  imitation,  or  evincing  firmness  of  purpose  for  the  right,  and  an  abhorrence  of  wrong, 
I owe  it,  under  God,  to  the  noble  Christian  example  of  my  father  and  mother;”  both  of  whom 
were  devoted  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Under  such  teaching  and  e.xample 
the  character  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  formed. 

He  remembers  with  hearty  appreciation  and  gratitude  the  many  kind  words  of  counsel 
and  advice  he  received,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  from  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
in  his  early  manhood.  On  the  ninth  of  December,  1845,  the  governor  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Sarah  Jane,  third  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Lucinda  Cox,  and  she  has  ever  proved  a faithful, 
true,  and  loving  companion,  sharing  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  eventful  career.  They  have  had 
five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Blasdel’s  father  was  a native  of  Maryland, 
and  her  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sherrill,  was  born  in  Boone  County,  Kentucky. 

During  the  first  eighteen  months  of  their  married  life  they  resided  at  the  old  home- 
stead, and  then  removed  to  Aurora,  Indiana.  Here  Mr.  Blasdel  was  engaged  for  some  years 
in  shipping  produce  to  New  Orleans,  afterwards  in  steamboating.  In  January,  1852,  he  closed 
out  this  business  and  came  to  California,  where  he  arrived  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and 
went  to  a mining  camp  called  Yankee  Bar,  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river.  Here 
he  engaged  in  mining,  but  meeting  with  little  success,  abandoned  it  after  a few  months  and 
went  to  the  county  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  one  season,  and  then  opened 
a store  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  produce,  soon  after  which  his  family  arrived 
from  the  East. 

He  continued  in  this  business,  in  which  he  was  very  successful,  until  the  financial  crisis 
of  i860,  when  he  lost  his  entire  fortune.  Soon  after  he  Avent  to  Virginia  City,  then  in  the 
territory  of  Utah,  where  he  embarked  in  the  business  of  mining  and  milling  gold  and  silver 
ores.  He  built  the  Empire  and  also  the  Hoosier  State  mills,  Avhich  were  the  second  and  third 
mills  erected  in  Virginia  City.  Success  attended  these  enterprises,  and  he  soon  regained  his 
lost  fortune  and  more. 

He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Potosi  mine,  and  acted  in  the  same  capacity  also 
for  the  Hale  & Norcross  in  their  early  days,  and  has  contributed  to  the  general. development 
of  the  mines  in  the  State  as  much  if  not  more  than  any  other  one  man.  He  had  been  an  Old 
Line  Whig,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  and  from  i860  has  been  a member  of  the  Republican 
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party;  was  made  a Free  Mason  in  1846;  is  a member  of  the  order  of  Red  Men,  and  has 
belonged  to  the  Odd  Fellows  for  many  years. 

The  memory  of  his  early  home  is  always  a green  and  cherished  spot  in  the  heart  of  every 
man,  and  seems  particularly  so  in  that  of  the  pioneers  of  California,  In  1864  Governor 
Blasdel  took  a trip  to  the  eastern  States  and  visited  his  mother  at  the  old  homestead  in 
Indiana,  He  was  in  Baltimore  at  the  time  the  convention  met  that  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  a second  term ; and  although  not  an  accredited  delegate,  was  requested  to  repre- 
sent Nevada  in  the  separate  convention  of  the  National  Union  League,  which  was  also  in 
session,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  a member  of  the  committee  who  waited  on 
the  President  from  that  body  to  inform  him  of  his  nomination.  Before  returning  to  his 
western  home  he  obtained  permission  of  the  authorities  and  went  to  the  front,  where  he  had 
some  experience  of  camp  life. 

Upon  his  return  to  Nevada  in  the  same  year,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was 
nominated  by  his  party  and  elected  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  which  had 
lately  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  Previous  to  his  nomination  for  governor  he  had  never 
been  a candidate  for  any  public  position.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he  was 
again  nominated  and  elected  to  a second  term  of  four  years,  at  the  close  of  which  he  retired 
from  public  life  and  again  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining  and  milling,  in  which  he  had 
met  with  great  success. 

The  governor  is  of  imposing  presence,  being  six  feet  four  and  a half  inches  in  height, 
robust,  and  well-formed,  weighing  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds;  his  countenance  is  youthful 
and  genial;  although  fifty-five  years  of  age,  he  has  scarcely  a gray  hair.  He  still  retains  the 
prestige  of  his  well-deserved  popularity,  and  will  be  known  in  history  as  one  of  a band  of  war 
governors  who  unflinchingly  stood  by  the  Union  and  Constitution  in  the  hour  of  peril. 


SAMUEL  WILLIAM  DENNIS. 

The  record  of  Dr.  Dennis’  genealogy  in  America  begins  with  that  group  of  sturdy  old 
pioneers  of  New  England  who  have  made  the  history  of  the  United  States  famous  for  all 
time  with  their  deeds  of  heroism  and  bravery,  and  illustrious  by  that  singleness  of  purpose, 
unyielding  integrity,  and  marked  intelligence,  which  gave  to  New  England  that  prominence  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  great  republic  which  she  so  richly  deserves  and  has  so  signally 
retained  to  the  present  time.  His  direct  ancestor,  Thomas  Dennis,  was  among  the  English 
emigrants  who  arrived  in  Massachusetts  somewhere  about  the  years  1660-70;  his  son  John, 
the  great-grandfather  of  Dr,  Dennis’  father,  having  been  born  in  England,  and  being  a child 
when  his  father  emigrated  to  the  new  world.  John  married  his  wife  Lydia  in  Massachusetts 
in  1699;  she  also  having  been  born  in  England,  presumably  of  Scotch  parentage;  her  parents 
also  arriving  on  the  shores  of  Boston  Bay  about  the  same  time  as  the  Dennis  famil)'.  A num- 
ber of  children  blessed  this  union,  and  settled,  as  they  grew  up,  in  various  parts  of  New 
England,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  faithfulness  and  integrity  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  in  their  respective  places  of  residence  were  the  trusted  citizens  and  honored  public  officials. 
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One  of  the  great-grandsons  of  this  cpuple  was  Nathaniel  Dennis,  who  was  born  in  i8i  i.  Ik- 
married  Clarissa  W.  Hall,  and  two  children  were  born  to  this  union;  one  a daughter  who  died 
in  childhood,  and  the  other,  Samuel  William  Dennis,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  who  was  born 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  1836,  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  Kennebec  county,  Maine. 

Dr.  Dennis’  ancestors  were  possessed  of  the  same  boldness,  energy,  and  enterprise  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  their  surroundings  which  have  been  so  signally  displayed  in  the  pro- 
fessional career  of  their  descendant  of  this  generation.  In  1789,  his  great-grandfather,  John 
Dennis,  with  a small  company  of  only  five  persons,  put  their  worldly  goods  and  families  on 
board  a schooner,  and  left  the  town  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  their  former  residence,  to  found 
a new  home.  They  sailed  up  the  Kennebec  River  to  the  head  of  navigation,  to  the  town  of 
Gardiner,  Maine,  and  from  thence  up  the  then  unexplored  stream  of  the  Cobbesscconte  to  the 
present  site  of  Litchfield,  Maine,  which  town  they  founded  and  settled,  the  entire  surrounding 
locality  at  that  time  being  a wilderness.  Dr.  Dennis’  father,  under  early  disadvantages  similar 
to  his  own,  has  held  almost  every  position  of  trust  in  the  town  where  he  was  born  and  raised, 
and  has  represented  it  in  the  Legislature  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents.  His  fellow-citizens  have  re-elected  him  town  treasurer  successively  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  without  requiring  or  even  asking  him  to  give  bonds.  His  grandfather  held 
the  same  position  for  thirty  years  under  similar  conditions  of  entire  trust  and  confidence;  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  note  at  any  period,  but  especially  as  an  example  in  these  times  of 
official  delinquency  and  deplorable  betrayals  of  financial  trust.  To  his  mother  he  is  undoubtedly 
indebted  for  the  mental  endowment  of  those  qualities  of  quick  perception  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  details  which  have  given  him  such  a pre-eminence  and  success  in  professional  pursuits. 

He  being  the  only  boy  and  only  living  child,  his  father  intended  him  as  his  successor 
on  the  paternal  farm,  and  therefore  considered  that  the  eight  weeks’  schooling  in  winter  and 
four  weeks  in  summer,  which  was  all  the  town  gave  its  children,  was  ample  for  the  require- 
ments of  a farmer.  When,  however,  he  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old,  he  attended 
a neighboring  high  school  for  one  term,  and  his  desire  for  learning  was  thereby  so  much 
increased  and  intensified,  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  he  wrote  to  his  father  express- 
ing his  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a suitable  education,  and  of  his  desire  to  attend 
another  term.  His  father,  alluding  to  the  pursuit  designed  for  the  boy,  replied:  “Oh,  yes,  an 
education  is  very  necessary  for  the  raising  of  potatoes!” 

At  last,  the  farm  drudgery  becoming  unendurable,  young  Dennis,  in  the  winter  of  1854-55, 
paid  a visit  to  his  uncle.  Dr.  John  Dennis,  at  Augusta,  Georgia.  This  visit  was  the  turning 
point  in  his  life;  for,  becoming  deeply  interested  in  medical  studies,  the  latent  desire  for  a more 
thorough  education  was  enkindled  into  such  an  earnest  determination  to  somehow  acquire  it, 
that,  for  him,  a farmer’s  life  henceforth  was  impossible.  Upon  his  return,  in  the  spring,  to 
Maine,  he  attended  the  two  first  terms  of  the  newly-organized  Maine  State  Seminar)',  and  this 
ended  his  education  in  early  life.  A few  months  later,  in  November,  1858,  he  informed  his 
father  that  he  had  determined  to  “ strike  out  for  himself.”  His  father,  fully  conscious  of  the 
boy’s  inexperience  in  business,  kindly  asked;  “Well,  William,  what  can  you  do  ?”  The  young 
man,  in  the  same  spirit  of  independence  and  energy  which  actuated  his  forefathers  in -leaving 
their  comfortable  homes  in  England  for  the  new-world  Avilderness,  replied:  “If  I can  not  do 
anything  else,  I can  die  an  honor  to  a laudable  ambition.” 

On  the  eighth  of  the  following  month  he  embarked  at  Boston  on  the  ship  Golden  Rocket, 
bound  for  San  Francisco.  He  arrived  there  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  INIay,  1859,  after  a passage 
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AMES  MITCHELL  BARNEY  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  of  the  younger 


class  of  California  pioneers.  He  belongs  to  that  quiet  but  thoroughly  practical  school  of 


men  who  are  content  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  in  their  own  way,  making  sure  that 
there  shall  be  nothing  in  their  career  to  regret  thereafter.  He  belongs  to  a tj'pe  of  men  self- 
reliant,  strong  of  purpose,  fixed  in  principle,  and  with  an  energy  and  vigorous  impulse  govern- 
ing every  condition  of  life,  that  never  ends  in  failure.  He  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this 
type  of  men,  and  his  success  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  should  stimulate  the  youth  of 
our  country  to  observe  the  type  well  and  regard  it  as  an  example  worthy  to  follow. 

James  M.  Barney  is  of  Quaker  parentage,  and  was  bom  June  15,  1838,  at  Weedsport, 
Cayuga  county.  New  York.  He  came  from  good  old  New  England  stock,  his  ancestors  hav- 
ing been  born  upon  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  at  a time  only  remembered  in  the  earliest 
traditions.  His  grandfather,  Jonathan  Barney,  was  born  at  the  old  homestead  in  Nantucket, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1760.  He  married  Abial  Coffin,  of  Nantucket,  and  died  there  in 
1843,  aged  eighty-three  years.  The  Barne>^s  were  essentially  a nautical  family.  The  Jonathan 
Barney  who  is  referred  to  above  had  seven  sons,  five  of  whom  adopted  the  sea  as  a means  of 
livelihood.  The  sons  were,  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  David,  Benjamin,  Stephen.  Hiram, 
Nathaniel,  Obed,  and  Samuel.  Hiram  and  Stephen  died  young,  the  former  in  the  ICast  Indies 
and  the  latter  in  the  West  Indies.  David  and  Samuel  both  commanded  English  ships  years 
before  steam  was  even  thought  of  as  a nautical  motor.  These  two  were  probably  the  young- 
est and  earliest  American  captains  that  up  to  that  time  had  been  intrusted  with  command  of 
English  ships. 

Samuel  in  charge  of  the  ship  Dclvidere  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1849,  with  eighty 
passengers,  his  wife  accompanying  him.  He  settled  in  this  State,  and  from  1850  to  1853  was 
captain  of  the  ports  of  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara  combined.  In  1853  he  went  East,  and 
returned  in  1854,  bringing  with  him  his  nephew,  James  M.  Barney,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Of  the  other  sons  of  Jonathan  Barney,  Nathaniel  had  a candle  and  oil  business,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  sturdy  Quakerism  and  sincere  righteousness;  .md  Obed  was  a merchant. 

There  was  but  one  daughter,  Eunice,  who  married  Mr.  Seth  Myrick  ; their  son  Benjamin 
is  now  in  business  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Myrick  dying,  his  widow  married  llie  Rev.  Isaac  .Stoddard, 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  finally  died  at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  in  1878,  aged  eighty  years. 
The  last  of  the  children  of  Jonathan  Barney  to  be  considered  is  Benjamin  Barney,  father 
of  the  subject  of  thi.s  sketch.  He  was  born  on  Christmas  day,  1790;  went  to  sea  in  his  ninth 
year;  circumnavigated  tlic  globe  seven  times  via  capes  Horn  and  Good  Hope.  In  1812  and 
1816,  and  again  in  1824,  in  the  Lydia,  Ottu'ga,  and  Sarah,  in  command,  he  visited  w lut  is 
now  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon.  In  1832,  long  before  the  settlement  of  California 
by  the  American.s,  he  retired  from  the  .sea,  and  five  years  later,  in  connection  with  his  brothers 
David  and  Samuel,  and  some  forty  other  retired  ship  captains,  settled  in  Cajaiga  county.  State 
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of  New  York.  He  was  married  to  Lydia  Allen,  of  Nantucket,  who  in  1815  bore  him  a son^ 
David  F.,  and  in  1825  another,  Benjamin  A.  She  died  in  Nantucket,  May  31,  1831.  In  1834 
he  married  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Mitchell,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  of  this  marriage  was  born 
James  M.  Barney,  now  of  Arizona.  Benjamin  Barney  has  been  noted  through  life  for  his 
sound  judgment,  strict  integrity,  and  his  stern  code  of  morals.  He  is  still  living,  at  Hunt- 
ington, Long  Island,  and  though  in  his  ninetieth  year,  is  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  and 
health. 

Young  James  M.  Barney  was  educated  at  the  Union  School,  Weedsport,  New  York,  then 
as  now,  equal  to  any  similar  institute  in  the  State.  His  first  business  engagement  was  with 
A.  L.  Smith,  at  Weedsport,  in  forwarding  on  the  Erie  canal.  As  the  nearest  point  to  Auburn 
and  other  towns,  this  business  was  there  an  important  feature,  his  duties  being  to  superintend 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise,  often  of  entire  cargoes,  and  mostly  at  night.  It  is 
noticeable  that  even  at  that  early  age  young  Barney  gave  evidence  of  the  stuff  that  was  in 
him,  in  the  correct  receipt  and  delivery  of  freight,  as  well  as  the  important  matter  of  collecting 
the  charges,  which  often  took  him  to  Auburn  and  other  places.  His  duties  were  performed 
with  a fidelity  and  efficiency  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  merchants  and  officials  as  well 
as  the  rough  canal  men,  and  it  is  no  doubt  that  there  he  acquired  that  taste  for  and  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  transportation,  which  in  later  years  enabled  him  to  control  and  successfully 
handle  the  freights  of  an  entire  territory.  His  health  at  this  time  was  a source  of  anxiety  to 
his  father,  and  for  its  benefit  a change  of  air  was  proposed.  Accordingly,  on  the  first 
of  February,  1854,  young  James  M.,  with  his  uncle  Samuel,  left  Weedsport  for  California. 
They  started  from  New  York  in  the  •sX.o.-a.mo.x  Northern  Light  via  Nicaragua,  and  in  April, 
1854,  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  having  come  up  the  coast  in  the  s\.&z.mQ.x  Brother  Jonathan. 
James  was  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  had  determined  to  hew  out  a path  for  himself,  and 
found  his  first  employment  with  C.  D.  Elden,  a merchant  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  this  position  he 
remained  fotir  years,  thoroughly  mastering  the  details  of  the  business  of  a general  merchant, 
as  it  was  then  carried  on  in  California.  While  there  he  became  closely  acquainted  with  the 
various  phases  of  California  character,  particularly  with  that  of  the  native  Californian,  then  in 
his  glory  of  wealth  and  station,  and  gained  an  experience  which  was  invaluable  to  him  in  after 
life.  These  four  years  of  downright  hard  work  did  much  to  develop  the  boy’s  self-reliance, 
mold  and  fix  his  character,  and  broaden  and  mature  his  inherited  judgment. 

His  next  venture  was  the  establishment  of  a factory  for  making  bags  and  other  articles 
sewed  by  machinery,  but  this  was  not  a congenial  pursuit,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  sold 
out  and  engaged  with  L.  Godchaux  & Co.,  general  merchants  at  Watsonville;  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded to  their  business,  and  ran  it  successfully  until  1865,  when  he  sold  it  for  a round  figure 
and  went  to  Arizona.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Barney  found  a field  for  his  enterprise,  and  scope 
for  the  display  of  his  extraordinary  genius  for  conducting  great  enterprises.  He  was  then  but 
twenty-seven  years  old,  but  he  plunged  in  the  vortex  of  business  in  that  wild  region  with  all 
the  confidence  and  enthusiasm  of  his  nature.  Arriving  at  Fort  Yuma,  he  at  once  took  a con- 
tract to  transport  supplies  to  the  suffering  military  at  Tubac,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
across  the  Territory,  uninhabited  by  whites,  save  at  Maricopa  Wells,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Yuma,  Avhere  J.  B.  Allen  had  a grain  station  and  a few  miles  further  on  a 
primitive  flouring  mill,  and  at  Tucson  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from  Yuma.  Not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  he  encountered,  the  presence  of  hostile  Indians,  the  heat  of  the 
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climate,  the  scarcity  of  water  on  those  arid  wilds,  and  that  food  for  man  and  beast  had  to  be 
carried  with  him,  he  made  the  trip  in  twenty-two  days,  and  arrived  at  Tubac  in  time  to  relieve 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  garrison.  He  returned  to  Fort  Yuma,  reloaded,  and  made  the 
journey  again,  completing  his  contract  for  that  year.  His  success  brought  him  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  quartermaster’s  department  of  the  army,  and  he  became  agent  of  the  quarter- 
master in  full  charge  of  army  transportation  and  all  the  outside  business.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  appointed  major  on  the  staff  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  and  later  was  com- 
missioned as  colonel,  compliments  tendered  him  on  account  of  his  energy  and  efficiency  in 
moving  troops  and  supplies  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  his  other  brilliant  quali- 
fications. 

Fort  Yuma  Avas  at  this  time  a point  of  no  little  importance  as  militar\’  headquarters,  and 
entrepot  oi  the  Territory.  The  war  had  ended,  the  volunteers  who  had  held  the  Apaches  in 
check  were  arriving  there  for  discharge,  and  regular  soldiers  were  coming  in  numbers  to  relieve 
them.  All  this  demanded  the  employm.ent  of  a vast  number  of  teams  to  convey  the  troops 
and  their  supplies  to  and  fro  and  distribute  them  to  the  various  posts.  The  quarters  at  Fort 
Yuma  being  too  restricted,  an  extensive  depot  was  designed  and  completed  on  the  Arizona 
side  of  the  Colorado  river,  opposite  to  Fort  Yuma.  Colonel  Barney  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  these  large  storehouses,  workshops,  and  offices;  this  done,  he  severed  his  official 
connection  with  the  army  in  1867. 

The  same  year  he  bought  a one  si.xth  interest  in  the  house  of  Goo.  F.  Hooper  & Co. — 
then  it  consisted  of  six  members,  all  equal  partners — general  merchants  at  Yuma,  Arizona, 
with  branch  stores  at  Maricopa  Wells,  Sacaton,  Sweetwater,  and  Camp  McDowell,  Arizona, 
and  a branch  office  at  San  Francisco,  California.  Maricopa  Wells,  Sacaton,  and  Sweetwater 
were  the  centers  of  the  Pima  Indian  farms;  their  crops  of  millions  of  pounds  of  grain  were 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  both  the  civil  and  military  population.  Maricopa  Wells  was 
the  center  from  which  radiated  roads  and  trails  to  all  other  points  of  the  Territory,  and  here 
the  firm  erected  extensive  storehouses,  workshops,  stables,  and  corrals;  all  coming  to  or  pass- 
ing through  the  Territory  had,  by  necessity,  to  visit  this  place,  and,  as  many  notables'  memoirs 
would  testify,  much  of  the  history  of  Arizona  was  there  made.  As  the  important  branch  of 
the  firm.  Colonel  Barney  took  especial  charge  of  it,  and  to  it  and  this  .section  devoted  his  chief 
attention  for  some  years.  He  opened  a road  direct  from  Camp  McDowell  to  the  Gila  river, 
opposite  Florence,  and  so  gave  a market  to  the  white  .settlers  there.  1 le  opened  hostelrics,  or  sta- 
tions at  intervals  of  the  one  hundred  and  .seventy-five  miles  between  Yuma  and  Maricopa 
Wells,  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  persons,  mails,  and  freight.  He  establi.shed  a branch 
house  at  Fhrcnbcrg,  one  hundred  miles  above  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado,  whence  I’re.scott  and 
the  intermediate  and  adjacent  country  was  supplied;  and  thus  the  firm  did  an  encjrmous  busi- 
ne.ss,  and  virtually  controlled  the  trade  of  the  Territory.  The  firm  secured,  as  far  as  such  a 
thing  was  possible,  all  important  government  contracts,  and  had  almost  a monojK)!)'  of  the 
business  of  the  transportation  of  the  citizens  and  army.  To  Colonel  Barney  was  greatly  due 
the  credit  of  maintaining  and  increasing  this  vast  busine.ss.  His  knowledge,  energ\-,  and  '>kill 
enabled  him  to  work  out  the  enterprises.  Some  idea  of  their  m.Tgnitiide  may  be  had  from  the 
fact  that  in  fulfillment  of  one  contract  alone,  to  furni.sh  beef  to  the  government  in  .Arizona, 
twenty-three  thousand  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered — Te.\as,  New  ^Iexico,  and  even  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua  being  drawn  upon  to  supply  this  number. 
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In  the  conduct  of  the  business  Colonel  Barney  was  ubiquitous ; he  traveled  from  one  end 
of  the  Territory  to  the  other  in  the  times  when  the  cunning,  deadly  Apache  was  most  daring, 
a living  issue  that  had  to  be  met  and  fought  with  arms  or  outwitted.  The  busiest  portion 
of  Colonel  Barney’s  career  was  amid  the  wildest  and  roughest  scenes  the  Territory  has  known. 
Many  of  the  people  were  lawless  as  the  Apaches.  The  business  of  a firm  so  extensive 
naturally  conflicted  with  that  of  others,  who,  with  those  engaged  as  teamsters  or  in  the  many 
occupations  of  the  house,  consisted  of  whites,  Mexicans,  and  Indians,  all  comprising  a variety 
of  characters  classed  as  good,  indifferent,  and  desperados  of  high  and  low  degree.  To  control 
such,  vigilance,  hard  reasoning  powers,  prudence,  tact,  nerve,  cool  judgment,  and  pertinacity 
were  requisite.  It  mattered  not  who,  what,  or  when,  all  difficulties  and  accidents  were  over- 
come and  the  interests  of  the  house  protected,  enhanced,  and  made  respected.  Thus  in  the 
many  trying  scenes  Colonel  Barney  gave  admirable  evidence  that  he  possessed  these  requisites. 
In  those  days  he  showed  that  his  heart  lacked  no  tittle  of  his  head,  and  in  that  broad  charity 
of  helping  men  to  help  themselves,  he  was  pre-eminent,  as  the  condition  and  position  of 
many  now  testify. 

He  later  made  Yuma  his  home  and  headquarters.  A United  States  patent  was  procured 
for  the  site,  the  town  regularly  incorporated,  and  he  was  elected  its  first  mayor ; was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  county  for  a number  of  years;  and  declined  many  requests  to  be  a candidate 
for  representative  in  Congress,  because,  in  his  own  words,  “he -could  best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  territory  outside  the  walls  of  the  capital.’’ 

The  different  members  of  the  firm  were  bought  out  singly,  from  time  to  time,  for  sums 
each  a fortune  in  itself,  until  in  September,  1873,  of  the  original  six  partners  the  business  was 
possessed  by  only  two  of  them,  and  in  1875  Colonel  Barney  bought  his  partner’s  share  and 
became  the  sole  owner  and  surviving  partner  of  a house  that  of  itself  made,  and  will  be,  a great 
part  of  the  history  of  Arizona.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  in  Ari- 
zona of  the  business  of  mining.  As  the  mercantile  business  became  more  firmly  established, 
and  his  interest  in  his  firm  greater,  enabling  him  to  reach  out  into  other  fields,  he  paid  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  this  he  again  applied  the  soundest  commercial  princi- 
ples. At  the  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars,  his  enterprise  assisted  in  the  discovery  or 
development  of  this  industry.  The  districts  of  Castle  Dome,  Hualpais,  Cerbat,  Mineral  Park, 
Silver,  V ulture,  Pioneer,  Globe,  and  others,  have  all  been  aided  largely  from  his  purse.  In 
the  Pioneer  district  is  located  the  famous  Silver  King  Mine,  which  has  already  turned  out  over 
two  millions  and  a half  of  bullion,  and  is  yet  in  the  beginning  of  its  fame.  Colonel  Barney 
is  the  chief  owner  of  this  mine,  and  has  for  several  years  been  its  manager.  He  acquired  his 
interest  in  1876,  and  as  soon  as  the  mine  began  to  give  promise  of  the  vast  wealth  within,  he 
resolved  to  retire  from  the  mercantile  business,  which  he  had  successfully  followed  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  devote  himself  to  the  operation  of  his  mining  property.  Accordingly,  he, 
during  the  last  year  or  so,  gradually  settled  the  business  of  his  merchandise,  cattle,  ranches, 
and  such  interests,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  great  mining  company  which  he  is  known  to 
manage.  He  lives  now  mostly  in  California.  He  has  a country  place  at  Martinez,  where  he 
resides  with  his  wife.  Dona  Cecilia  Peralta  de  Barney.  Here  he  is  within  convenient  distance 
of  a game  country — hunting  being  a sport  he  is  a lover  and  master  of.  Of  his  arms,  he  especially 
prizes  one  of  his  Colt’s  revolvers,  dragoon  size,  which  was,  during  many  years,  an  inseparable 
companion  and  frequent  pillow,  and  is  a deadly  weapon  in  his  hand.  The  affairs  of  the  Silver 
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King  Mining  Company  occupy  much  of  his  time  and  attention,  and  he  comes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco almost  daily. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  chief  points  of  a most  interesting  career.  Starting  in  California  at 
sixteen,  without  capital  other  than  the  talents  nature  had  endowed  him  with  and  indomitable 
pluck,  we  find  a man  at  the  age  of  forty-two  in  the  possession  of  a handsome  fortune  earned 
in  commercial  life,  and  with  investments  that  promise  him  millions  in  the  near  future.  His 
were  no  common  qualities  to  have  attained  this  success;  and  because  of  the  rarity  of  his 
genius,  a word  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  will  be  of  interest.  Colonel  Barney  has  been 
noticed  frequently  by  strangers  from  the  East  by  reason  of  his  striking  resemblance  to  Jay 
Gould,  the  railway  king;  and  indeed,  this  resemblance  may  well  excite  remark,  for  it  is  not  in 
physical  characteristics  alone  that  the  two  men  are  alike.  Colonel  Barney  is  a man  of  enor- 
mous industry,  is  quiet  and  reserved  in  habit,  is  a man  cut  out  for  great  enterprises  and  the 
successful  handling  of  them.  He  has  great  skill  to  plan,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  his  plans 
to  himself.  Once  decided  upon  one,  he  is  alert,  lets  no  factor  escape  that  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful accomplishment,  works  each  of  them  up  at  its  best  natural  gait  to  maturity,  when  he 
strikes  with  all  the  celerity  and  energy  of  his  nature.  He  is  a great  reader  of  character; 
indeed,  his  knowledge  of  men  is  wonderful,  and  his  judgment  almost  infallible.  In  his  busi- 
ness dealings  he  is  exact,  and  in  the  method  by  which  he  reaches  conclusions  is  direct  and 
straight  to  the  point  at  issue.  , Nobody  can  ever  obscure  his  judgment  by  thrusting  fonvard 
extraneous  arguments  or  side  issues;  he  brushes  them  away  like  cobwebs,  and  ever  keeps  his 
head  at  the  dead  level. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  had  he  adopted  the  profession  of  law,  he  must  have 
attained  eminence.  His  judicial  talents  are  great,  and  have  frequently  been  app>ealcd  to  by 
disputants  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and  innumerable  instances  are  related  of  his  arbitration, 
settling  business  questions  between  parties,  happily  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

In  his  business  as  well  as  personal  relations  he  is  the  happiest  of  men.  He  is  kind- 
hearted,  possesses  the  most  generous  impulses,  and  in  his  friendships  is  true  and  steadfast. 
His  natural  reserve  and  modesty  have  kept  him  out  of  the  vortex  of  miscellaneous  friendships; 
but  in  those  circles  where  he  is  best  known.  Colonel  Barney  is  deeply  loved  and  admired.  He 
is  a man  of  fine  tastes,  a close  reader  of  men  and  things,  keeping  alway^s  abreast  of  the  times; 
in  short.  Colonel  Barney  is  a man  among  men,  a gentleman  in  the  fullest  sense,  a noble  and 
stalwart  friend — a splendid  type  of  that  class  of  men  who  do  America  honor. 
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generation  of  those  pioneers  who  came  early  to  our  shores  is  slowly  passing  away  and 
I their  places  are  filling  up  with  those  who  were  born  in  our  State,  or  who  came  here  when 
very  young.  Educated  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  these  younger  citizens  have  had  the 
advantages  of  our  institutions,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  imbibed  the  . spirit  and  energy  which 
characterized  their  predecessors.  In  the  hands  of  these  successors  to  the  control  of  business 
and  political  affairs  the  destinies  of  our  commonwealth  can  be  safely  intrusted ; for  the  young 
men  of  our  State  have  thus  far  proved  themselves  the  worthy  sons  of  their  enterprising  sires. 

George  Frank  Baker  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  15,  1849.  sketch  of  his 
father.  Rev.  G.  R.  Baker,  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  work.  With  his  father’s  family  he  came  to 
California,  in  1857,  arriving  the  latter  part  of  May  of  that  year.  Under  his  father  and  in  the 
public  schools  of  Marysville,  where  his  parents  resided,  he  pursued  his  studies  until  sent  to  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  at  Santa  Clara.  Here  he  remained  until  the  summer  of  1867.  In 
July  of  that  year  he  went  before  the  board  of  examination  of  Santa  Clara  county  to  be  exam- 
ined for  a certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  He  stood  first  in  the  class  of  applicants, 
and  obtained  a percentage  of  scholarship  which  entitled  him  to  a first-grade  certificate,  but  the 
board  declined  to  give  him  one  on  account  of  his  youth.  They  issued  to  him,  however,  a 
certificate  of  the  second  grade,  and  with  this  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Santa  Clara 
county  until  the  following  spring.  In  March,  1868,  he  sailed,  via  Panama,  for  the  East- 
ern States,  and  spent  the  summer  of  that  year  visiting  the  principal  cities  and  objects  of  interest 
there.  The  expense  of  this  trip  was  defrayed  out  of  his  earnings  as  a teacher,  such  having 
been  his  purpose  on  leaving  college.  He  was  too  high-spirited  to  draw  on  the  limited 
resources  of  his  father,  who,  as  a clergyman,  had  to  practice  the  closest  economy  to  maintain 
his  family.  His  father  had  not  the  means  to  supply  him,  and  if  the  money  had  been  at  his 
disposal,  young  Baker  would  have  preferred  to  earn  it.  He  knew  what  economy  and  toil  were, 
and  during  his  college  vacations,  before  he  was  old  enough  to  teach  school,  went  into  the 
fields  and  earned  as  a farm  hand  the  money  which  enabled  him  to  remain  at  college.  It  has 
been  his  boast  that  he  has  never  spent  a dollar  which  he  had  not  first  earned.  In  the  fall  of 
the  year  he  returned  to  California,  and  spent  the  following  year  in  farming  a piece  .of  land 
which  he  rented,  occupying  himself  during  the  spring  months  in  teaching.  In  the  summer  of 
1869,  he  was  again  examined  for  a teacher’s  certificate,  and  again  ranked  first  in  the  class  of 
applicants.  Upon  this  examination  a State  certificate  of  the  first  grade  was  issued  to  him, 
and  in  due  time  a State  educational  diploma.  When  the  State  University  was  opened,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  Baker  was  enrolled  as  a member  of  the  junior  class;  but  the  death  of  his  father, 
not  long  after,  compelled  him  to  withdraw,  and  he  returned  to  Santa  Clara.  He  again  engaged 
in  teaching,  pursuing  his  studies,  as  time  permitted,  at  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 

In  June,  1871,  Mr.  Baker  was  chosen  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Santa  Clara,  and  a 
few  days  later  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  as  its  candidate  for  superintendent 
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of  schools  of  Santa  Clara  county.  To  this  office  he  was  elected  in  the  September  following, 
by  a large  majority.  He  immediately  resigned  his  position  in  the  High  School  and  at  once 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  law,  which  he  had  long  before  chosen  for  a profession. 
The  following  March  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Santa  Clara  county.  This  somewhat  interfered  with  his  legal  studies,  but  he  prosecuted 
them  with  all  diligence.  In  October,  1872,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court 
of  California,  though  he  did  not  begin  the  business  of  his  profession  for  more  than  a year 
afterwards,  continuing  his  legal  studies  and  realizing  the  importance  of  being  thoroughly 
grounded  in  legal  principles  before  he  did  so.  As  superintendent  of  schools  of  Santa  Clara 
county  he  was  ex  officio  a member  of  the  State  board  of  education.  He  attended  all  of  its 
meetings  held  during  his  term  of  office,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  was  several  times 
called  to  preside  over  its  deliberations.  This  body,  in  1873,  issued  to  him  a life  diploma  as  a 
teacher,  the  law  entitling  him  to  it  after  having  held  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
of  schools  for  one  year  from  the  time  he  received  an  educational  diploma. 

Mr.  Baker,  pursuing  his  legal  studies  and  proposing  to  soon  enter  upon  the  active  practice 
of  the  law,  declined  a renomination  for  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  in  March,  1874,  he  removed  to  San  Francisco.  Here  he  opened  an 
office  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law.  It  was  his  good  fortune  early  in  the  practice 
to  be  pitted  against  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State,  and  he  speedily  earned  a high  reputation  in  his 
professsion.  Soon  after  removing  to  San  Francisco  he  closed  up  the  case  which  was  his  first 
one.  It  was  an  action  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  involving  some  delicate 
questions  concerning  the  law  of  negligence.  The  action  had  been  instituted  the  preceding 
year,  and  was  approaching  trial  when  the  company  settled  it.  Mr.  Baker  received  for  his  fee 
in  this,  his  first  case,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  With  this 
money  he  bought  a one-twelfth  interest  in  the  Martin  White  Mining  Company,  which  he  sold 
a few  months  later  at  a large  advance.  During  this  year  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  following  year  the  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  met  at  Powcll-strect  church,  in  San  Francisco, 
elected  him  a trustee  of  the  University. 

In  politics  Mr.  Baker  has  always  been  a stanch  Republican,  casting  his  first  vole  for  Mr. 
Booth  for  governor  in  1871,  and  his  first  presidential  vote  for  General  Grant  in  1872.  In  1S75 
the  Republican  party  was  rent  in  twain.  Mr.  Baker  espoused  the  cause  of  the  branch  known 
as  the  Independents.  He  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  nominee  of  the  Independents  for 
governor,  on  his  canvass  of  the  State.  Mr.  Baker  became  convinced  in  a few  days  that 
the  contest  was  a hopeless  one;  but  fought  on  to  the  end,  making  some  thirty  speeches.  He 
recognized  that  the  schism  in  the  Republican  party  was  but  temporary,  and  accordingly  liis 
speeches  were  always  confined  to  a criticism  of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  principles.  His 
allegiance  to  Republican  principles  never  faltered.  During  his  absence  on  the  canvass  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Assembly  from  the  tenth  district  in  San  I'rancisco;  but  though  running  some- 
what ahead  of  his  ticket,  he  was  defeated  with  his  party.  The  following  year  Mr.  Baker  again 
visited  the  Eastern  States,  this  time  traversing  the  continent.  I le  attended  the  session  of  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  his  native  city:  visited  the  Centennial  hixposition 
and  other  places  of  interest;  and  returned  to  California  to  take  the  stumj)  for  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President.  This  year  he  made  some  forty  speeches,  and  earned  for  himself  a high 
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reputation  as  an  orator.  The  press  was  unanimous  in  his  praise,  and  some  pronounced  him  the 
worthy  successor  of  a great  and  “ silver-tongued  ” predecessor. 

During  the  months  succeeding  the  Presidential  election,  Mr.  Baker  arranged  his  business 
affairs  with  a view  to  visiting  the  old  world.  In  August,  1877,  he  departed  for  Europe  and 
made  the  customary  tour,  extending  his  travels  as  far  as  the  Pyramids.  He  preserved  his  im- 
pressions of  the  plaees  and  peoples  visited  in  a number  of  letters  which  were  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut,  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  and  the  San  I'rancisco  Evening  Post.  These 
letters  were  written  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  employment  and  in  lieu  of  a diary.  Mr. 
Baker  had  projected  a tour  of  the  world,  but  some  business  interests  called  him  back  in  the 
summer  of  1878.  He  returned,  resuming  his  residence  at  San  Jose,  his  former  home. 

When  the  constitutional  convention  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  constitution 
it  had  framed,  Mr.  Baker  at  once  took  a pronounced  stand  against  the  instrument.  He  made 
a number  of  speeches  against  its  adoption,  showing  its  many  defects,  while  conceding  that  it 
possessed  good  points;  demonstrating  how  its  adoption  would  unsettle  affairs  and  bring  chaos 
to  our  legal  system.  The  election  of  State  and  county  officers  following  soon  after  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Baker  was  solicited  to  accept  a nomination  for  the  State  Senate  from 
Santa  Clara  county,  which  he  consented  to  do,  and  the  Republican  county  convention  nominated 
him  for  that  office  by  acclamation.  The  new  constitution  party  cut  no  inconsiderable  figure  in 
the  contest.  The  platform  of  that  organization  announced  that  no  one  should  be  chosen  who 
had  not  favored  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution.  Mr.  Baker  made  a very  independent 
canvass  of  the  county,  boldly  avowing  that  he  had  seen  no  reasons  to  modify  his  opinion  of 
the  instrument  or  the  consequences  of  its  adoption,  and  expressing  regret  that  he  had  not  had 
votes  enough  to  defeat  it.  He  said,  however,  that  being  adopted,  it  became  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  give  it  an  impartial  trial.  He  was  elected 
by  a large  majority,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  assembling  of  the  first  legislature  under  the  new 
constitution,  in  January,  1880. 

The  Republican  party  had  a majority  of  the  new  Senate.  In  the  caucus  of  his  party 
Senator  Baker  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  president /r*?  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  next 
day  elected  to  that  position  by  the  Senate.  During  the  session  he  occupied  the  chair  a great  deal, 
and  presided  during  many  of  its  most  stormy  and  trying  scenes.  In  this  position  he  displayed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  and  earned  great  reputation  as  a presiding  officer. 
His  decisions  were  questioned  but  three  times  during  the  session,  and  on  each  of  those  occa- 
sions, upon  appeal  taken  from  his  ruling,  he  was  sustained  by  the  Senate.  He  was  made  chair- 
man of  two  committees — public  buildings  and  federal  relations — and  was  also  a member  of 
three  others — finance,  judiciary,  and  education. 

In  the  debates  which  were  had  upon  the  bills  putting  in  force  the  new  constitution.  Sen- 
ator Baker  look  a leading  part.  He  endeavored,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  procure  an  amend- 
ment to  the  revenue  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Assembly,  declaring  against  double  taxation,  and 
supported  his  amendment  in  a speech  reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  taxation,  the  old  consti- 
tution, the  laws  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  under  it,  and  the  provisions  of  the  new  consti- 
tution. This  was  the  ablest  and  longest  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Baker  during  the  session. 
His  speeches  were  generally  short,  but  pointed  and  forcible.  A few  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  the  State  Normal  School  building  at  San  Jose  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Senator 
Baker  at  once  introduced  a bill  to  rebuild  it.  The  bill  encountered  a great  deal  of  opposition 
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from  those  who  were  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  State  Normal  School  altogether,  and  from  others 
who  combined  to  divide  the  school,  locating  four  or  five  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
After  a protracted  struggle.  Senator  Baker’s  bill  was  finally  passed,  and  the  school  remained  at 
San  Jose  without  any  branch  establishments.  The  contest  over  this  bill  was  the  most  bitter 
and  severe  the  legislature  of  California  has  witnessed  for  many  years,  and  Senator  Baker  de- 
serves the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people  of  San  Jose  for  the  gallant  fight  he  made  in  their 
interest.  No  man  ever  served  a constituency  more  faithfully.  Senator  Baker  was  also  the 
author  of  the  bills  amendatory  of  the  codes  declaring  decoration  day,  the  thirtieth  of  May,  a 
legal  holiday.  At  the  Republican  State  convention  w'hich  assembled  in  Sacramento  April  29, 
1880,  Senator  Baker  was  made  its  chairman,  being  chosen  by  acclamation. 

Senator  Baker  is  an  impressive,  forcible  speaker.  His  subdued  earnestness  suggests  the 
thought  that  he  has  much  power  in  reserve,  but  he  is  never  vehement.  The  architecture  of 
his  sentences  is  imposing,  and  at  the  same  time  strong  and  well  rounded,  but  sentences  follow 
each  other  v/ith  rapidity.  His  gesticulation  is  extremely  simple;  and  usually  he  addresses 
thought  more  than  men.  He  makes  no  appeals,  and  does  not  attempt  to  sway  men  by  either 
feeling  or  action.  Senator  Baker  is  a ready  debater,  however,  and  amazingly  quick  at  retort 
where  a substantial  idea  is  involved.  In  a close  encounter  he  is  able  to  keep  his  adversary 
upon  his  feet  all  the  time,  and  often  he  succeeds  in  ovenvhelming  his  opponent  by  effective 
rejoinder.  He  wields  a velvet  paw,  with  sharp  claws  behind  the  velvet.  In  debate,  he  fre- 
quently turns  the  tide  of  opinion  by  a quick,  sharp,  exhaustive  reply  that  is  wholly  unanswer- 
able. As  a companion  Senator  Baker  is  attractive,  and  this  is  evident  in  his  daily  intercourse 
with  men.  Notwithstanding  his  refinement.  Senator  Baker  is  a thorough  man  among  men  and 
a man  of  the  people.  The  poverty  of  his  youth  perpetuated  in  his  character  sympathy  for 
struggling  men.  He  is,  however,  too  self-reliant  to  trade  upon  the  expression  of  that  sj-m- 
pathy,  and  often  in  sheer  disgust  of  political  “taffy”  conceals  that  trait  under  sentiments  that 
mislead.  Mentally  Senator  Baker  is  robust,  muscular,  sinewy,  tough.  He  is  a careful,  pains- 
taking, close  thinker,  and  never  departs  from  , his  tone  of  argument.  He  never  drops  his 
stitches,  and  hence  his  work  does  not  ravel  out.  His  argumentation  moves  on  evcnl)',  rapidly, 
forcibly,  and  his  mental  work  is  clean  and  complete.  He  avoids  mental  tricks  and  deceptions, 
and  is  true  to  his  own  purpose — he  performs  “square,”  honest,  mental  work.  He  contents 
himself  with  direct  argument,  and  luxuriates  in  the  use  of  the  simplest,  plainest,  purest 
English.  In  this  respect  he  follows  in  the  path  of  our  ablest  thinkers,  who  always  avoid 
long  and  unusual  words.  This  simplicity  in  the  use  of  words  always  indicates  strength  of 
mind,  and  Senator  Baker  is  entitled  to  the  credit  that  necessarily  accrues  to  one  so  trained. 
Whatever  he  says  bears  the  stamp  of  originality.  By  this  is  meant,  that  his  thoughts  are  so 
put  togetherthat  one  feels  that  they  spring  from  within.  He  is  familiar  with  books,  but  he 
never  parades  that  fact.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  character  of  his  mind, 
for  the  reason  that  only  muscular  intellects  can  emancipate  themselves  from  books,  while 
using  their  contents.  He  is  broad  in  his  treatment  of  everything  that  he  touches.  If  he 
ever  violates  this  practice,  it  is  when  he  grows  warm  in  the  denunciation  of  men  whom  he 
believes  to  be  soulless  demagogues.  Senator  Baker  is  naturally  philosophical  in  his  methods, 
and  he  has  a strong  grasp  upon  general  principles.  Hence  he  reasons  upon  a higher  plane 
than  most  public  men.  In  this  he  displays  the  germ  of  statesmanship,  and  if  he  continues 
to  grow  he  will  become  a real  statesman.  There  is  but  little  growth  possible  to  the  tech- 
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nical  mind,  but  there  are  infinite  possibilities  in  the  mind  that  revels  in  general  principles. 
There  is,  therefore,  within  his  reach  future  eminence  in  the  legislative  counsels  of  the  State 
and  nation.  Nature  gave  him  a broad,  vigorous  intellect,  and  he  has  trebled  its  power  by 
culture.  That  he  is  a cultivated  man  is  proved  by  his  language,  the  character  of  his  thinking, 
and  the  general  tone  of  his  mind. 

In*person,  Senator  Baker  is  tall,  being  six  feet  in  height.  He  is  well  proportioned,  and 
weighs  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  He  is  dignified  in  bearing,  rather  reserved  with 
strangers,  but  open  and  genial  with  acquaintances  and  friends.  He  is  fond  of  society,  though 
a great  lover  of  books  and  an  inveterate  reader  of  them.  Senator  Baker  is  unmarried. 


ISAAC  LAWRENCE  REQUA. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Tarrytown,  Westchester  county,  New  York, 
November  23,  r828.  His  father,  Jacob  Requa,  long  a resident  of  that  town,  died  in 
1864,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Eliza  Lawrence,  died  in  the  same  place 
in  the  year  1840.  The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Requa,  as  the  name  might  suggest,  were  Huguenots, 
who  fled  from  France  to  England  in  1681,  and  from  thence  came  to  America,  settling  in  West- 
chester county  in  1689.  There  successive  generations  of  the  family  have  lived  and  died. 
Many  of  the  descendants  of  this  early  stock  have  filled  important  civil  and  military  offices. 
The  Huguenots  of  this  country  were  distinguished  for  the  fortitude  and  zeal  with  which  they 
struggled  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  It  was  a part  of  their  history  to  resist 
oppression  in  all  forms.  They  had  in  them  ancient  revolutionary  blood.  They  fought  as  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  as  privates,  in  the  war  for  independence.  The 
grandfather  of  Isaac  L.  Requa  was  captain  of  the  military  company  of  which  Paulding,  Wil- 
liams, and  Van  Wert  were  members  when  they  captured  Major  Andre.  He  was  thus  closely 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  important  historical  events  of  the  Revolution. 

The  ancestors  on  the  mother’s  side,  the  Lawrences  of  Westchester  county,  descended 
from  three  brothers  who  emigrated  from  Holland  to  the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1641. 
They  had  previously  left  England  for  a settlement  in  Holland  on  account  of  troubles  which 
preceded  the  rebellion,  and  the  death  of  Charles  the  First.  The  Lawrences  descended  from 
this  stock  are  now  numerous  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  many  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Requa  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  Tarrytown  and  at  the 
Newman  Academy,  situated  very  near  the  spot  where  Andre  was  captured.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  time  having  come  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  a start  in  the  world, 
he  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  resided  until  1850.  Early  in  that  year  he  left 
New  York  for  California  in  a sailing  vessel  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  Arriving  in  this  State  a 
young  man  in  robust  health,  he  was  ready  and  eager  for  any  honorable  pursuit  in  which  he 
could  find  scope  for  his  industry  and  enterprise.  After  residing  some  time  in  Sacramento,  Mr. 
Requa  determined  to  devote  his  energies  to  mining  industries.  He  prosecuted  placer  mining 
with  various  fortunes  for  a while.  Early  in  the  year  1861  he  went  to  Virginia,  Nevada,  and 
drove  his  stake  on  the  Comstock  lode.  His  legal  residence  has  ever  since  been  in  Nevada, 
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where  he  has  been  constantly  interested  in  mining,  milling,  and  in  the  development  of  some  of 
the  most  important  mines  on  that  famous  lode.  For  fourteen  years  he  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Chollar-Potosi  mine,  and  for  two  years  included  in  the  former  period,  was  also  super- 
intendent of  the  Gould  and  Curry  mine.  During  the  last  six  years  he  has  also  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  Union  Mill  and  Mining  Company. 

The  habit  of  sticking  to  whatever  one  undertakes  with  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  fnay  be 
set  down  as  an  important  element  of  success.  This,  Mr.  Requa  has  in  a remarkable  degree. 
The  staying  quality  has  helped  many  a man  through,  even  when  his  prospects  for  a time 
seemed  to  be  most  unpromising.  The  men  who  have  stood  by  the  Comstock  lode — have 
believed  in  it  through  good  and  evil  report — have  often  found  their  account  in  this  persistence. 
When  the  ore  pinched  out  they  searched  for  it,  went  deeper  down,  began  to  measure  their 
shafts  by  the  thousand  feet,  set  up  more  extensive  pumping  machinery,  battled  with  flood  and 
heat,  here  and  there  coming  upon  immensely  rich  deposits  of  ore,  which  rewarded  all  the 
long  days  of  toil  and  expenditure.  The  great  mines  have  been  distinguished  by  seasons  of 
enormous  yield,  as  well  as  by  some  barren  ones.  These  are  the  varied  fortunes  of  mining. 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  any  great  mine  has  been  exhausted,  although  in 
many  the  ore  has  disappeared  for  a time  and  barren  rock  taken  its  place.  Never  before  were 
such  ventures  made  in  deep  mining  as  are  now  made  on  the  Comstock  lode.  There  are  prob- 
ably immense  deposits  of  ore  still  untouched.  The  problem  is  how  to  reach  them  and  extract 
them  with  such  economy  of  expenditure  that  these  mines  shall  once  more  make  handsome 
returns  to  the  stockholders.  Mr.  Requa  believes  in  doing  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  thor- 
oughly. He  has  a strong  aversion  to  shams  of  any  kind.  His  taste  for  mechanics  is  well 
developed.  If  a mill  is  to  be  erected,  hoisting  works  set  up,  a shaft  to  be  constructed,  the 
work  must  be  thoroughly  well  done.  The  best  is  always  the  cheapest.  Acting  always  on 
this  principle,  some  of  the  most  important  improvements  connected  with  mining  at  Virginia 
City  have  been  made  under  his  supervision.  ^Ir.  Requa,  for  many  years,  has  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  buying  and  selling  of  mining  stocks.  He  holds  large  interests,  but  rather  for 
development  than  for  stock  speculation.  If  a mine  has  any  promise  he  believes  in  opening  it, 
and  is  ready  to  put  on  his  miner’s  suit  and  take  a hand  on  the  inside  until  he  knows  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  ultimate  facts  about  the  mine.  He  believes  in  legitimate  mining  for  what  there 
is  under  ground.  This  conservatism  and  steadiness  of  purpose  has  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  does  not  dabble  in  mining  interests,  but  goes  for  a steady  development  of  mining  indus- 
tries. Such  men  are  never  carried  away  by  speculative  excitements;  they  never  lose  their 
heads.  Mr.  Requa  would  probably  be  as  cool  in  uncovering  a bonanza  of  ten  millions  as  he 
would  in  slowly  working  through  the  most  barren  porphyry.  Both  are  legitimate  incidents  of 
mining  on  a large  scale.  When  a rich  deposit  has  been  cut,  the  long  years  of  seemingly 
barren  work  become  suddenly  fruitful.  Laborers  have  had  their  pay  during  all  these  years. 
The  unproductive  mine  has  made  a most  important  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity. Now  it  pays  back  something  to  the  waiting  stockholders.  That  is  the  mining  which 
builds  up  the  community  and  builds  up  the  State.  That  also  is  the  kind  of  mining  industry 
which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  always  advocated,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  illustrated  in  his 
own  career. 

Mr.  Requa  has  never  been  a politician,  but  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs  in  Nevada.  He  was  originally  an  “Old  Line  Whig."  Since  i860  he  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Republican  party  and  has  worked  efficiently  for  its  success.  1 le  was  elected  a 
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member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Nevada,  and,  after  the  State  organization,  received  the 
nomination  of  the  Republican  party  for  the  Senate,  but  was  obliged  to  decline  on  account  of 
business  engagements.  He  has  been  many  years  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee,  and  has  contributed  liberally  both  of  his  means  and  time  for  the  triumph  of  his 
party  in  that  State.  During  the  Rebellion  he  took  an  active  interest  in  obtaining  contribu- 
tions to  the  sanitary  fund  in  Nevada.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  gov- 
ernor’s military  staff  of  that  State,  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Mr.  Requa  was  married  in  1863,  at  San  Francisco,  to  Sarah  J.  Mower.  Since  that  event 
his  home  has  been  the  center  of  refined  hospitality.  A few  years  since  he  selected  a site  for  a 
homestead  at  Piedmont,  overlooking  the  city  of  Oakland  and  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
Here  he  erected  a spacious  residence.  The  grounds,  consisting  of  some  twenty  acres,  are  laid 
out  with  excellent  taste.  While  his  fortune  is  ample  to  admit  of  his  retiring  from  business,  he 
is  still  in  his  prime  and  as  active  as  ever.  He  is  fresh  for  a campaign  under  ground  or  above 
it,  and  will  probably  never  cease  to  take  an  active  interest  in  mining  as  long  as  the  Comstock 
lode  holds  out,  or  any  other  which  promises  future  returns  for  well-directed  enterprise.  Mr. 
Requa  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  a Knight  Templar.  He  is  a good  citizen,  a 
warm  friend,  of  a genial  and  kindly  nature,  but  of  so  positive  a character  that  all  his  acquaint- 
ances know  just  where  to  find  him.  They  know  that  he  is  ti'ue  as  steel,  never  deserting  a 
cause  or  interest  because  it  is  under  a cloud,  and  never  espousing  one  because  it  happens  to  be 
popular  for  the  time.  Such  a man  will  always  have  warm  friends,  and  if  the  force  and  upright- 
ness of  such  citizens  sometimes  provoke  antagonisms,  these  are  only  an  incident  in  the  lives 
of  most  successful  men. 


EDWARD  BRYANT  CROCKER. 

The  subject  of  our  present  sketch,  Edward  Bryant  Crocker,  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Crocker, 
and  was  born  at  Jamesville,  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
April,  1818,  and  was  the  eldest  of  five  children;  Charles,  Henry,  Clark,  and  Sarah  con- 
stituting the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  family  removed  subsequently  to  Troy,  New 
York,  where  Edward  Bryant  was  educated,  graduating  at  an  early  age  from  the  V an 
Rensselaer  Institute  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  having  pursued  the  scientific  course.  On  his 
graduation  he  entered  upon  the  profession  of  a civil  engineer,  for  which  his  studies  had 
especially  fitted  him. 

He  was  occupied  for  a time  in  his  profession,  and  engaged  in  laying  out  several  rail- 
way lines.  His  father  had  removed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  unsuccessful.  The  family  then  removed  to  Northern 
Indiana,  whither  the  subject  of  our  sketch  accompanied  them,  and  in  1836  settled  in  Marshall 
county,  where  they  all  entered  upon  the  laborious  work  of  cutting  down  the  forests  and  clear- 
ing the  land,  to  make  ready  for  the  plow.  The  rough  work  of  the  pioneer,  however,  neither 
accorded  with  the  taste  nor  ministered  to  the  ambition  of  young  Crocker,  whose  aspirations 
were  for  a professional  career,  though  not  the  one  which  he  had  at  first  chosen.  After  spend- 
ing about  one  year  on  the  new  farm,  he  removed  to  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  county,  where  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  J.  L.  Jernegan,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law.  His  aptitude  for 
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this  profession  was  at  once  recognized,  and  his  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  and  his  intuitive 
perceptions  of  the  underlying  principles  of  law,  were  deemed  prophetic  of  a distinguished  pro- 
fessional career.  The  prophecies  inspired  by  youthful  promise  were  ultimately  realized  in  the 
substantial  attainments  and  eminent  abilities  as  a jurist  of  Judge  Crocker. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  circuit  court  of  Indiana,  over  which  Judge  Sample,  then  a dis- 
tinguished jurist,  presided,  he  began  practice  in  1842,  and  entered  into  copartnership  with  his 
preceptor,  Mr.  Jernegan.  This  copartnership  continued  until  1847,  when  the  senior  partner 
removed  to  New  York,  and  Mr.  Crocker  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  firm,  conducting  it 
with  great  success,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  the  courts  of  his  adopted  State  as  a profound 
lawyer  and  able  advocate. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  and  remunerative  character  of  his  practice  in  Indiana,  the 
attractions  of  California,  which  were  then  drawing  multitudes  in  this  direction,  were  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted,  and,  yielding  to  the  general  westward  impulse,  he  migrated  to  the 
Pacific  slope  in  1852,  and  settled  in  Sacramento.  Mr.  Crocker  immediately  took  rank  among 
the  ablest  members  of  the  California  bar,  securing  a large  clientage  and  lucrative  practice. 
He  formed  a copartnership,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Sacramento,  with  IMessrs.  Robinson  and 
McKune,  under  the  style  of  Robinson,  Crocker  & McKune.  Mr.  Crocker’s  previous  study 
and  practice  of  the  law  had  not  been  so  much  of  codes  and  acts  as  of  the  common  law, 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  recorded  decisions  of  the  courts;  a fact  which  goes  far  to  explain 
his  eminent  success  as  a lawyer,  in  a State  where  legislation  was  meager,  and  the  laws  were  in 
a somewhat  inchoate  condition. 

His  familiarity  with  the  common  law  gave  to  his  opinions  great  weight,  and  he  rarely 
erred  in  judgment  in  any  matter  in  which  common-law  principles  were  involved.  Few  antag- 
onists retired  from  the  arena,  after  a contest  with  Mr.  Crocker,  without  confessing  the  Damas- 
cene temper  of  his  blade  and  the  strength  of  his  arm.  But,  however  keen  the  blade  and 
powerful  the  stroke  given  in  the  court-room,  Mr.  Crocker  never  carried  any  asperities  beyond 
its  portals;  and  a large  fund  of  good  nature  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  a certain  mag- 
nanimity which  always  characterized  him,  quickly  softened  those  which  had  been  enkindled 
in  the  breasts  of  his  opponents,  in  the  excitement  of  debate.  Those  who  entered  the  lists 
with  him,  could  not  presume  upon  his  being  unprepared  for  the  encounter,  or  expect  to  find 
him  napping.  Always  on  the  alert,  always  watchful,  and  industrious  almost  beyond  example, 
he  was  prepared  at  every  point.  Although  not  endowed  with  brilliancy  of  genius  or  oratorical 
gifts,  he  possessed  the  more  substantial  and  valuable  qualities  of  sound  common  sense,  dis- 
criminating judgment,  and  manly  independence.  His  contemporaries  at  the  bar  always  reck- 
oned him  “a  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel,”  and  prepared  themselves  accordingl}^  A defeat 
at  his  hands  had  its  mitigations  in  the  acknowledged  eminent  ability  of  their  antagonist,  and 
in  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  always  regarded  the  vanquished.  But  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Crocker  was  too  judicial  in  its  character  to  find  its  most  congenial  field  in  the  cx parte  work  of 
the  bar,  and  he  was  soon  elevated  to  the  bench.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Field 
from  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  California,  in  1863,  Governor  Leland  Stanford 
appointed  Mr.  Crocker  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  term;  whicli  he  did 
with  marked  fidelity  and  ability.  Judge  Crocker’s  judicial  career  was  distinguished  for  its 
energy,  impartiality,  breadth  of  judgment,  and  fearlessness.  He  held  the  scales  of  justice  with 
even  balance,  and  allowed  neither  prejudice  nor  favoritism  knowingly  to  swciwc  him  a hair’s 
breadth  from  the  right.  His  decisions  were  made  in  accordance  with  those  principles  which 
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his  intuitions  taught  him  must  underlie  all  law,  determining  in  obscure  cases,  and  in  the 
absence  of  special  acts,  what  the  law  was,  from  what  it  should  be. 

The  common-law  decisions,  and  his  own  clear  apprehension  of  what  should  be  law, 
greatly  molded  his  character  as  a judge;  and,  while  thoroughly  read-up  in  his  profession  as  a 
lawyer,  and  familiar  with  all  the  leading  authorities,  he  is  believed  to  owe  the  general  correct- 
ness of  his  decisions  rather  to  the  remarkable  judicial  character  of  his  own  mind,  and  his 
intuitive  perception  of  justice,  than  to  precedents  and  authorities.  His  decisions  occupy,  with 
others,  three  volumes  of  reports,  and  these  decisions  have  rarely  been  reversed  by  subsequent 
ones,  but  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  stood  the  test  of  time.  Always  fearless  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions,  he  carried  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  the  same  quality; 
and  he  was  never  afraid  to  render  a decision  in  accordance  with  his  own  solemn  convictions 
of  the  claims  of  justice.  His  ability  to  comprehend  the  law  and  the  facts  in  a case,  to  scan 
the  evidence  and  eliminate  the  irrelevant,  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  and  to  bring 
out  of  the  chaos  of  conflicting  testimony  and  of  conflicting  authorities  a prompt  decision  in 
accordance  with  justice,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled  by  any  judge  of  our  supreme  court. 
He  dispatched  as  much  business,  and  wrote  as  many  opinions,  as  any  three  judges  who  had 
occupied  the  bench,  and  did  much  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  docket  of  the  court.  The 
ceaseless  and  tireless  industry  of  Judge  Crocker,  which  allowed  no  respite  from  toil,  and  per- 
mitted no  relaxation,  is  believed  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the  disease 
which  brought  him  prematurely  to  the  grave. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  judicial  term,  he  became  counsel  for  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  with  Leland  Stanford,  Charles  Crocker  (his  brother),  Mark  Hopkins,  and  C.  P. 
Huntington,  he  became  the  zealous  friend  of  that  project;  and  he  is  believed  to  have  done  as 
much  as  any  one  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  to  push  the  grand  enterprise  to  success. 
He  acted  not  only  as  counsel  for  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  but  as  its  general  agent,  and  in 
both  these  laborious  and  responsible  offices  showed  eminent  abilities  and  performed  herculean 
labors.  To  Judge  Crocker,  equally  with  the  other  recognized  far-sighted  and  indomitable 
workers  in  that  grand  railway  enterprise  which  has  united  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  bound 
together  in  the  National  Union  the  East  and  the  West,  and  opened  up  a new  highway  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  is  due  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Sacramento  bar, 
on  the  occasion  of  Judge  Crocker’s  death,  it  was  eloquently  remarked : “Judge  Crocker  will 
not  need  a monumental  shaft  to  perpetuate  his  memory;  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  iron 
lines  over  the  broad  fields  of  California;  it  is  cut  in  our  mountains;  it  is  imprinted  on  the  ever- 
lasting rocks,  and  there  it  will  remain  forever.” 

In  June,  1869,  while  engaged  in  a very  important  legal  case  in  San  Francisco,  he  experi- 
enced the  first  attack  of  that  disease  which  ultimately  terminated  prematurely  his  useful  and 
noble  career.  He  had  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  sought  his  own  room,  when  attacked  with 
paralysis.  From  this  attack  he  never  fully  recovered,  although  he  sur\'ived  several  years,  and 
at  times  it  was  hoped  he  might  be  fully  restored.  He  returned  home,  and  remained  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  thereafter,  without  again  assuming  the  burden  of  business.  He  went  with 
his  family  to  Europe,  and  spent  two  or  three  years,  mostly  in  Dresden,  where  he  gathered  a 
valuable  and  costly  collection  of  paintings,  which  he  placed  in  a magnificent  gallery  which  he 
had  built  adjoining  his  own  palatial  residence  in  Sacramento.  Both  the  gallery  and  the  col- 
lection' of  works  of  art  are  considered  the  finest  on  this  continent  belonging  to  a pri\-ate  citi- 
zen. In  this  collection  are  several  valuable  works  by  the  old  masters,  but  most  of  them  are  by 
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contemporary  or  more  recent  artists,  and  many  of  them  of  great  merit.  Judge  Crocker  showed, 
in  making  this  collection,  not  only  his  love  of  the  fine  arts,  but  his  love  of  the  artists  them- 
selves, many  of  whom  were  in  need  of  a patron,  as  artists  have  been  wont  to  be  in  all  time, 
and  they  found  a generous  one  in  him.  This  gallery  of  art  will  long  stand  as  a monument  to 
Judge  Crocker’s  liberality  and  public  spirit;  it  never  having  been  restricted  to  private  pleasure, 
but  always  having  been  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  all.  The  same  generous  disposition  to  make 
it  minister  to  the  enjoyment  and  education  of  the  public  in  art,  which  Judge  Crocker  mani- 
fested, is  now  shown  by  his  noble  and  estimable  widow,  who  seems  to  have  received,  not  only 
this  valuable  bequest,  but  the  princely  fortune  left  her  as  a legacy  in  trust,  to  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  generous  plans  and  the  sympathetic  and  great-hearted  disposition  of  her  husband. 

Judge  Crocker  died  at  his  residence  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
June,  1875,  inflicting  upon  that  city  and  upon  the  State  an  irreparable  loss.  The  bar,  of  which 
he  had  been  so  distinguished  a member,  met,  and  addresses  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were 
made  by  several  of  its  leading  members,  deploring  his  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  and 
paying  a noble  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  following  resolution,  among  others,  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  mourn  the  loss  of  this  well-tried  and  faithful  member  of  this  profession,  this  enter- 
prising and  upright  member  of  society,  and  this  true  friend  of  humanity.  His  works  following  him  bear 
testimony  to  a well-spent  life. 

The  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  and  a large  number  of  friends,  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  crowded  the  spacious  parlors  of  the  mansion.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dwinell  paid 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  memory  of  the  deceased. 

In  politics.  Judge  Crocker  was  a Republican  of  the  most  pronounced  character.  His  sym- 
pathies were  always  with  the  oppressed,  and  his  sense  of  justice  revolted  at  the  enslavement 
of  the  negro.  While  in  Indiana,  he  defended,  voluntarily  offering  his  ser\dces,  several  fugitive 
slaves,  and  suffered  serious  loss  on  their  account.  During  the  late  civil  war  he  was  one  of  the 
most  fearless  and  outspoken  friends  of  the  Union.  His  patriotism  was  a distinguishing  trait 
of  his  character,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  defend  his  country’s  honor  and  integrity.  In 
religion  he  was  a Congregationalist,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  his  sickness,  was  a regular  attend- 
ant at  church. 

Judge  Crocker  was  twice  married;  first  to  Miss  Mary  Norton,  daughter  of  Dr.  Norton,  of 
Canandaigua,  New  York,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Mary — now  Mrs.  Myron  P.  Walker, 
of  New  York  city.  He  was  subsequently  married  to  Miss  Margaret  E.  Rhodes,  daughter  of 
John  Rhodes,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  The  only  son  died  in 
infancy,  and  of  the  four  daughters  only  two  survive.  The  eldest,  Kate  Eugenic,  married  J.  O. 
B.  Gunn,  but  survived  only  a few  months;  the  second,  Nellie  Margaret,  recently  died  in  New 
York  city,  while  on  a visit  to  her  friends;  the  third,  Jennie  Louise,  married  Sloat  Fassett,  and  now 
resides  in  Elmira,  New  York;  the  fourth,  Annie  Isabel,  is  now  in  Dresden,  pursuing  her  studies. 

Judge  Crocker’s  social  and  family  ties  were  c.xcecdingly  strong,  he  having  always  been 
fond  of  his  family  and  devoted  to  friends.  He  was  distinguished  in  social  life  for  his  geniality 
and  hospitality;  and  his  memory  will  not  only  be  cherished  in  the  professional  and  business 
circles  in  which  he  moved,  as  a man  of  eminent  ability  and  worth,  but,  among  his  large  circle 
of  friends  and  by  his  family,  as  a true  and  sympathizing  friend,  husband,  and  father.  His  great 
achievements  in  behalf  of  his  profession,  his  city,  his  State,  and  his  country,  will  not  live  longer 
in  the  memories  of  his  contemporaries,  than  his  social  and  domestic  virtues  in  the  hearts  of 
his  family  and  friends. 


ROMUALDO  PACHECO. 


This  gentleman  is  familiarly  styled  California’s  favorite  son,  but  his  birth  entitles  him  to 
the  further  distinction  of  being  her  foremost  native  son.  The  State  of  California  is  so 
young,  as  yet,  that  but  few  natives  of  the  soil  have  entered  prominently  into  her  affairs. 
The  great  work  accomplished  has  been  largely  done  by  those  who  came  from  distant  lands, 
and  the  hosts  she  gathered  around  her  from  whom  she  selected  her  leading  champions,  were 
mostly  the  sons  of  her  adoption.  But  Mr.  Pacheco  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  native  and 
to  the  manner  born ; though  young,  he  has  already  reached  the  full  meridian  of  a life  of  great 
and  varied  usefulness.  His  father.  Captain  Romualdo  Pacheco,  was  a native  of  Guanazuato, 
Mexico,  and  came  to  California  in  1825  with  General  Echandia,  military  governor  and  general 
in  command  of  Alta  California.  Holding  a commission  under  the  Mexican  president  as  cap- 
tain of  the  engineer  corps,  he  was  selected  by  Echandia  to  lead  an  exploring  party  in  the 
direction  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  had  numerous  encounters  with  the  Indians,  then  in  full 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  country.  He  was  a man  of  exceptional  daring  and  bravery,  and 
at  various  times  commanded  the  different  presidios  and  towns  in  the  territory.  He  was  married, 
in  1826,  to  Miss  Ramona  Carillo,  of  San  Diego,  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  in- 
fluential families  in  the  country.  Captain  Pacheco  was  killed  in  a skirmish  between  General 
V ictoria,  the  civil  and  military  commander  of  Alta  California,  and  General  Echandia ; who,  in 
displeasure  at  having  been  displaced  by  Victoria,  had  rebelled  against  the  government. 

His  son,  Romualdo,  destined  to  take  so  prominent  a place  in  the  new  republic  of  Califor- 
nia, was  born  in  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara  county,  California,  October  31, 
1831.  At  the  early  age  of  seven,  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  attend  the  first 
English  school  ever  established  on  the  Pacific.  Profiting  well  by  the  advantages  of  the  school, 
he  remained  there  until  1843;  and  he  remembers  to  this  day  the  horrified  countenance  of  his 
mother  at  finding  on  his  return  home  that  her  son  had  entirely  forgotten  his  native  tongue ; 
he  spoke  English,  French,  and  the  Kanaka  language  quite  fluently,  but  not  one  word  of 
Spanish.  After  his  return  home,  his  education  was  continued  by  his  private  tutor,  Thomas  B. 
Parke,  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  mean  time,  his  widowed  mother  had  married  John  Wilson, 
of  Dundee,  Scotland,  for  many  years  owner  and  captain  of  different  vessels,  and  this  gentleman, 
desirous  of  seeing  his  step-son  become  a sea-faring  man,  placed  him,  with  his  tutor,  on  board 
one  of  his  vessels.  In  this  manner  the  boy,  when  yet  quite  young,  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  navigation.  But  in  1848  he  left  the  sea,  to  assist  in  the  care  and  management 
of  the  large  ranches  owned  by  the  family,  and  continued  that  occupation  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  Soon  after,  he  entered  upon  the  stage  of  his  public  career;  in  1853  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  legislature,  and  served  one  term  in  that  body;  in  1854  he  was  chosen 
judge  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and  filled  that  office  during  four  years.  His  fellow-citizens 
had  now  gained  so  full  an  appreciation  of  his  merits  and  abilities  that  they  insisted  upon 
retaining  him  in  office,  and  at  the  close  of  his  judicial  term  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate. 
After  one  term  in  the  senate,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  remained  there  during  two  years,  and  visited 
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most  of  its  places  of  interest.  Returning  to  his  native  State,  in  i86i,  the  votes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  immediately  re-elected  him  to  the  State  senate,  and  he  again  served  a term,  characterized, 
as  had  been  his  former  career  in  the  house  and  senate,  by  marked  fidelity  to  his  constituents 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  So  well  had  he  merited  the  approval  of  his  constituents  that 
at  the  close  of  his  senatorial  term,  in  1863,  he  was  at  once  elected  State  treasurer,  and  held 
that  responsible  office  during  four  years,  when  he  was  again  nominated  for  the  office  by  the 
republican  party.  But  victory  now  perched  upon  the  democratic  banner,  and  secretly  rejoicing 
at  his  deliverance  from  the  further  cares  of  official  position,  he  now  devoted  himself  to  regain- 
ing his  health  which  had  become  seriously  impaired.  Accepting  the  advice  of  physicians,  he 
went  to  Mexico  to  gain  the  benefit  of  climate  there.  The  effect  was  almost  magical,  and  after 
an  absence  of  one  year  he  returned  to  his  native  land  greatly  improved  and  strengthened.  In 
1869  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State  senate,  and  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor  of  th®’ State  of  California.  He  held  this  office  until  the  election  of 
Governor  Newton  Booth  to  the  United  States  senate,  in  1876,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  guber- 
natorial chair,  and  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  as  governor  of  the  State  during  the  remaining 
nine  months  of  the  term.  He  was  then  again  nominated  as  lieutenant-governor,  but  his  party 
was  defeated.  In  the  following  campaign,  however,  he  received  the  republican  nomination  as 
a candidate  for  representative  to  congress  from  the  fourth  congressional  district,  and  his  friends 
claim  that  he  received  a maj  ority  of  votes.  The  contest  was  exciting,  and  the  vote  very  close ; 
but  finally,  by  the  supreme  court  he  was  declared  elected  by  a majority  of  one  vote.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  where  his  opponent,  the  democratic  candidate.  Honorable  P.  D.  Wigginton, 
contested  the  election,  and  Governor  Pacheco’s  majority  of  one  vote  was  set  aside  by  the 
democratic  house,  and  his  opponent  was  declared  entitled  to  the  seat.  Governor  Pacheco 
returned  to  his  native  State,  and  with  political  ambition  thoroughly  satiated,  turned  aside  from 
public  life  for  the  first  time  since  his  entrance  into  it  in  his  twenty-first  year.  In  June,  1878, 
he  formed  a copartnership  with  W.  E.  Hale,  a member  of  the  San  I'rancisco  stock  exchange, 
and  entered  upon  his  present  occupation  of  stock  brokerage.  His  peculiarly  varied  and  valu- 
able experience,  and  his  great  financial  abilities  promise  him  a long  and  lucrative  career  in  this 
new-chosen  field  of  enterprise. 

He  was  married  in  1863  to  Miss  Mary  Mclntire,  a native  of  Indiana.  Two  children  have 
blessed  the  union,  though  of  these  an  only  daughter  now  survives. 

In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Stanford  brigadier-general  of  the  first  brigade  of 
the  State  militia.  A staunch  supporter  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war,  and  an  earnest  un- 
deviating champion  and  standard-bearer  of  the  republican  party,  yet  he  may  not  be  termed  a 
partisan,  his  constant  efforts  during  his  many  terms  of  office  being  purely  for  the  general  good. 
Few  men  in  our  midst  have  heard  the  public  voice  call  them  to  occupy  so  many  varied  official 
positions,  and  his  repeated  elevation  to  places  of  public  trust  arc  the  best  evidence  of  the  warm 
approval  given  him  by  his  constituents.  He  has  carried  with  him  into  his  new  career  the 
warmest  wishes  of  his  friends  for  his  welfare  and  success;  and  his  own  acknowledged 
excellence  of  character  and  agreeablcness  of  manner  will  render  him  a welcome  member  in 
financial  circles,  and  insure  him  an  extended  career  of  prosperity  and  popularity. 


COLUMBUS  WATERHOUSE. 


The  personal  histories  of  the  most  successful  and  eminent  men  in  all  departments  of  life 
show  that  they  who  begin  with  no  special  advantages,  perhaps  even  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, but  are  possessed  of  honor,  integrity,  and  energy  of  character,  are  the  men 
who  generally  distinguish  themselves  in  their  chosen  spheres  of  labor  and  usefulness.  The 
man  who,  at  an  early  age,  is  cast  upon  the  treacherous  waves  of  fortune,  in  a mere  cockle-shell 
boat,  but  who  brings  to  his  task  the  determination  that  he  will  bring  his  craft,  and  himself, 
safely  into  the  port  of  prosperity,  will  develop  resources,  and  cherish  all  experiences,  to  a 
degree  unknown  to  the  more  favored  child  of  fortune.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  C.  Water- 
house,  whose  present  proud  position  among  the  merchant  manufacturers  of  the  Pacific  coast  is 
the  fruit  of  his  own  unaided  and  persevering  industry. 

In  the  year  1600  three  brothers  emigrated  from  Wales,  and  settled  in  New  England.  These 
were  the  paternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Waterhouse.  His  grandparents,  natives  of  Connecticut, 
like  their  own  ancestors,  had  tilled  the  land  and  followed  the  even  tenor  of  their  quiet  lives. 
The  name  is  scattered  over  the  pages  of  early  New  England  history,  and  whilst  its  owners  were 
generally  of  the  agricultural  classes,  the  learned  professions,  and  especially  that  of  medicine, 
received  many  a shining  light  from  the  same  family.  His  father,  Seymour  Waterhouse,  was 
a native  of  V ermont,  and  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five  years.  He  had  been  raised  on  his 
uncle’s  farm,  but  had  subsequently  learned  a trade  as  carriage  and  wagon  manufacturer,  and 
had  followed  that  occupation  in  Salisbury,  V ermont.  His  memory  yet  lives  fresh,  and  recalls 
him  as  a man  of  the  greatest  energy,  strictest  honor  and  integrity.  He  was  captain  of  a militia 
company  in  Vermont,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  he  volunteered  his  ser\'ices,  and 
participated  in  many  scenes  of  that  patriotic  struggle.  While  on  his  way  from  Burlington  to 
Flattsburg,  at  the  head  of  his  Vermont  regiment,  eager  to  join  in  the  contest,  he  was  becalmed 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  inactive  though  within  hearing  of  the  guns  of 
battle.  Early  in  life  he  married  Deborah  Alden,  a descendant  of  the  English  family  of  Browns. 
She  was  a model  wife  and  mother  of  the  old  New  England  religious  type — quiet,  gentle,  and 
calm  under  all  circumstances,  and  only  anxious  that  her  children  should  walk  in  an  honest  and 
upright  path  through  life.  The  seventh  of  the  twelve  children  of  the  family  was  Columbus, 
born  in  Salisbury,  Addison  county,  Vermont,  on  September  5,  1828.  With  such  parentage, 
and  under  their  instructions  and  conscientious  care,  the  boy  could  scarce  fail  to  have  his  5'oung 
steps  guided  into  proper  paths,  and  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  all  the  best  characteristics  of 
a family  whose  highest  boast  lies  not  in  any  great  achievements  so  much  as  in  the  uniform 
excellence  of  its  members,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever  stained  the  family  honor  by  a disrepu- 
table act.  The  surroundings  of  the  old  homestead  were  not  different  from  those  of  other  New 
England  homes,  in  which  a father’s  industry  and  energy,  and  a mother’s  fervent  piety  and  warm 
maternal  instincts,  became  the  ruling  influences.  His  entire  scholastic  course  was  comprised 
in  the  customar\^  irregularities  of  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  which  he  attended 
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until  his  fourteenth  year.  The  boy  showed  the  traits  since  more  fully  developed  in  the  man ; 
the  ordinary  associations  and  occasional  scenes  of  dissipation  so  often  indulged  in  by  the  reck- 
less, had  no  attraction  for  him,  and  he  soon  became  noted  in  the  neighborhood  as  a youth  of 
great  honor,  and  quiet,  hard-working  industry.  About  the  age  of  fourteen,  having  chosen  his 
father’s  trade,  he  began  to  learn  its  full  details  under  his  father’s  instructions,  and  after  two  or 
three  years  he  removed  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  The  years  intervening  between  that  time 
and  his  coming  of  age  were  spent  alternately  in  the  latter  city  and  at  home,  and  on  reaching 
his  twenty-first  year  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  business  conducted  by  his  father.  Soon, 
however,  came  the  wild  excitement  of  the  California  exodus,  and  an  eager  desire  to  branch  out 
for  himself,  and  not  only  better  his  own  condition,  but  also  that  of  his  family  struggling  under 
the  burden  of  ill-requited  labor,  led  him  to  endeavor  to  secure  a passage  for  California,  in  1849, 
but  failing  in  this  effort  he  continued  his  endeavors  until  June  i,  1850,  found  him  embarking 
from  New  York  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  San  Francisco.  Reaching  the  isthmus  in 
good  time,  he  there  found  trials  and  adventures  thickening  in  his  path.  No  railroad  was  then 
laid  across  the  land,  even  roads  were  almost  unknown,  and  the  difficulties  of  crossing  were  yet 
more  increased  by  heavy  floods.  Eight  days  were  consumed  in  crossing  the  isthmus,  in  which 
the  travelers  frequently  lost  their  way,  and  encountered  untold  hardships.  Finally  he  reached 
Taboga  island,  and  during  his  enforced  delay  of  seven  weeks  there  he  established  a trade  as 
carpenter,  which  his  skill  as  a workman  made  quite  lucrative.  But  the  irksome  delay  came  to 
an  end,  and  on  the  steamer  Northerner  he  at  length  reached  San  Francisco,  on  August  16, 
1850.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  saw  him  on  his  way  to  Sacramento,  paying  eighteen  dollars 
for  passage  on  the  steamer  to  that  city,  and  after  a delay  of  two  days  there  he  started  on  foot 
for  the  mines  in  Big  Canon,  in  El  Dorado  county,  forty-five  miles  east  from  Sacramento. 
There  he  mined  for  a time,  with  indifferent  success,  and  after  a visit  to  his  brother,  at  Green- 
wood, he  opened  a store  and  trading  post.  The  winter  was  unusually  dry,  and  about  April  of 
the  following  year  he  removed  to  Diamond  Springs,  and  then  to  Coon  Hollow,  in  the  same 
county,  and  there  continued  his  mining  enterprises  until  May,  1852,  with  fair  success.  In  that 
month  he  came  to  San  Francisco  to  bid  farewell  to  his  brother  about  to  return  to  his  eastern 
home,  and  at  once  returned  to  Sacramento.  Believing  that  the  approaching  summer  offered 
no  special  promises  to  the  miner,  he  determined  to  resume  his  old  trade  as  carriage-builder, 
and  lay  the  foundations  for  the  plan  whose  execution  had  now  become  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition — ^the  building  up  of  an  extensive  branch  of  his  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  Sacra- 
mento he  found  employment  with  H.  W.  Bragg,  who  subsequently  became  his  partner.  He 
remained  with  him  until  the  fire  of  October,  1852,  destroyed  the  entire  business,  and  in'  the 
following  month,  on  the  day  of  the  great  storm  which  culminated  in  the  ruinous  flood  soon 
after,  he  returned  to  his  old  mining  grounds  at  Diamond  Springs.  He  remained  there  until 
July  3 of  the  following  year,  then  returned  to  Sacramento,  and  on  July  4,  1853,  established  a 
copartnership  with  his  former  employer,  1 1.  \V.  Bragg.  The  new  firm  took  the  name  of  1 1.  \V. 
Bragg  & Co.,  and  at  once  began  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  the  importation  of  all  kinds 
of  carriage  and  wagon  material.  The  senior  partner  visited  the  east  in  the  following  October, 
and  purchased  and  shipped  a heavy  stock  of  goods,  which  had  scarce  been  received  when  the 
great  fii'e  of  the  summer  of  1854  broke  out,  and,  for  a time,  threatened  to  involve  the  firm  in 
total  loss.  Happily  for  them,  the  fire  was  conquered  before  it  liad  quite  reached  them,  though 
they  suffered  heavy  losses  of  materials.  In  November,  1854,  the  firm  was  increased  by  the 
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admission  of  John  W.  Lester,  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  abandoned  its  manufacturing  department, 
and  turned  its  full  attention  to  the  importation  and  sale  of  carriage  and  wagon  material.  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  under  the  new  arrangement  of  the  firm’s  business,  now  took  up  his  residence  in 
New  York  city,  as  resident  partner,  purchaser^  and  shipper  for  the  Sacramento  house.  Under 
the  combined  energy  thus  brought  to  bear  the  business  increased  rapidly;  the  store  in  Sacra- 
mento was  enlai-ged  by  a second  story  in  1855,  and  by  a third  story  and  basement  in  1856, 
thus  becoming  one  of  the  features  of  the  city  at  that  time.  Except  during  a visit  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  from  October  1857  to  Februar}'  1858,  j\Ir.  Waterhouse  continued  in  New  York,  success- 
fullj-  conducting  the  business  there  until  early  in  1859,  when  he  returned  to  the  Sacramento 
house,  and  IMr.  Lester  became  resident  partner  in  New  York.  The  career  of  the  almost  uni- 
form success  of  the  firm  was  now  to  receive  severe  shocks.  December  10,  1861,  witnessed  the 
first  great  flood  in  Sacramento,  and  its  rarages  had  scarce  ceased  when  they  were  followed  by 
the  new  terrors  of  the  second  flood,  on  January  10,  1862.  Destruction  ruled  everywhere;  the 
waters  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  filling  the  basement  and  warehouse  to  the  second  floor,  kept 
the  entire  stock  submerged  during  four  weeks. 

But  the  energy  which  had  built  up  so  extensive  a business  could  not  be  overcome  by  such 
adventures  and  misfortunes.  The  firm  not  only  recovered  its  losses,  but  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  a house  in  San  Francisco.  Under  the  same  style  they  continued  business, 
Mr.  Bragg  residing  in  Sacramento,  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Lester  in  New 
York,  until  October,  1865,  when  the  senior  member  retired  and  the  house  became  Waterhouse 
& Lester.  Its  prosperous  career  received  a severe  shock  in  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Lester,  in 
New  York,  in  1869.  A touching  evidence  of  the  cordial  relations  governing  their  connection 
was  furnished  in  the  dying  request  of  Mr.  Lester  that  his  able  partner  would  administer  his 
entire  estate.  Though  his  interests  in  the  business  prevented  this,  he  directed  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter,  and  received  the  wrarm  commendations  of  the  widow  and  her  counsel. 
By  the  consent  of  the  probate  judge,  Mrs.  Lester  took  her  late  husband’s  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, which  continued  under  the  sole  direction  of  IMr.  Waterhouse,  until  he  purchased  that 
interest,  in  1873,  and  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business  he  had  seen  expand  from  the 
smallest  to  the  fullest  proportions.  His  brother,  Horace  A.  Waterhouse,  now  attends  to 
matters  in  New  York,  and  he  here  enjoys  the  assistance  of  yet  another  brother.  In  March, 
1875,  they  purchased  the  business  of  W.  A.  Hedenberg  & Co.,  of  Sacramento,  and  added  their 
former  line  of  manufaetures  to  their  other  trade. 

The  earnest  attention  and  devotion  to  business  which  are  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Water- 
house,  are  equaled  only  by  his  strong  love  of  home  and  family,  and  his  systematic  philanthropy. 
He  was  married  in  Bangor,  Maine,  on  June  8,  1859,  to  Miss  Emilia  A.  Bragg,  and  the  mother 
and  his  three  children  form  his  happy  family-circle.  His  sentiments  of  practical  kindness  have 
made  him  a most  earnest  and  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  order.  He  became  a mason 
in  Union  lodge.  No.  2,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  in  1855,  and  took  the  ro}-al  arch  or  chapter 
degrees  in  1864,  in  Vergennes,  Vermont.  In  Sacramento  commandr}-.  No.  5,  he  was  created 
knight  templar  on  April  20,  1865;  in  the  Palestine  lodge  of  perfection,  of  Sacramento,  on 
December  16,  1867,  he  received  the  degrees  of  the  ancient  and  accepted  Scottish  rite  from  the 
fourth  to  the  fourteenth,  and  the  subsequent  degrees  to  the  thirty-second,  inclusive,  on  May  13, 
1869.  In  1867  he  joined  Mission  lodge.  No.  169,  in  San  Francisco,  and  still  continues  a mem- 
ber and  prominent  officer.  Official  positions  in  the  lodge  have  been  forced  upon  him,  in  spite 
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of  his  disinclination  to  accept  such  distinctions.  His  many  business  engagements  have 
increased  this  his  natural  objection,  but  his  fellow-members  have  insisted  on  securing  the 
advantages  of  his  sound  judgment  and  eminent  administrative  abilities.  In  1872  he  was, 
therefore,  appointed  marshal  of  Mission  lodge,  and  after  one  year  in  that  office  he  was  elected 
worshipful  master.  He  was  reelected  to  this  honor  in  1877,  and  again  in  1878,  and  at  this 
writing  still  fills  this  important  position.  • On  December  27,  1873,  he  was  appointed  grand 
chamberlain  of  the  grand  consistory  of  the  Scottish  rite,  and  now  holds  office  as  grand  com- 
mander of  guards  in  the  same  consistory.  His  extreme  and  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  order  is  based  on  his  deep  conviction  that  it  is  the  most  admirable  means  yet  devised  for 
the  exercise  of  all  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  No  one  has  made  for  himself  a brighter 
record  as  a mason  than  has  Mr.  Waterhouse.  He  has  also  served  as  a member  of  the  Masonic 
board  of  relief  in  San  Francisco,  and  despite  his  many  business  engagements  faithfully  dis- 
charged the  arduous  duties  of  that  position.  He  is  likewise  a life-member  of  the  ^Mechanics’ 
institute;  in  June,  1877,  he  became  one  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  in  1879,  under  the 
amended  constitution  of  the  institute,  he  was  reelected  to  the  same  office.  In  political  matters 
he  graduated  from  the  whig  into  the  republican  party.  His  first  vote  was  cast  for  General 
Scott,  and  since  the  organization  of  the  republican  party  he  has  not  wavered  in  his  allegiance, 
though  he  is  in  no  sense  a partisan  or  politician. 

His  energy  and  faithful  attention  to  the  growing  demands  of  his  business  pursuits  have 
brought  the  realization  of  the  dream  with  which  he  left  his  eastern  home  for  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  almost  thirty  years  ago.  Success  and  wealth  have  come,  but  he  has  learned  the  im- 
portant lesson  of  prizing  these,  not  for  their  intrinsic  value,  but  rather  as  the  means  of  enabling 
him  to  do  good  to  others.  True  to  his  early  instincts,  the  welfare  of  his  family  became  the 
object  of  his  first  efforts,  and  the  declining  years  of  his  venerated  parents  were  made  yet  more 
comfoi'table  by  his  liberal  and  filial  devotion.  A thousand  unwritten  and  unknown  deeds  of 
kindness  to  others  are  constantly  ennobling  the  success  won  by  his  unquestioned  integrity  and 
energetic  business  habits. 


WILLIAM  C.  RALSTON. 

Mr.  RALSTON,  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  1826,  received  a good  common  school  educa- 
tion, worked  for  several  years  at  the  trade  of  ship-carpenter  in  building  river  steamboats, 
and  left  that  occupation  when  nineteen  years  of  age  to  become  clerk  on  an  Ohio  river 
steamer,  and  subsequently  extended  his  business  relations  in  this  line  to  the  upper  and  lower 
Mississippi  river.  In  1850  he  started  for  California,  but  stopped  at  Panama,  having  found  profit- 
able business  there.  Pie  became  the  agent  of  Garrison  & Morgan,  owners  of  a line  of  steamships 
connectingNew  York  with  San  Francisco;  filled  that  place  for  several  years,  and  was,  in  1853, 
promoted  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  agent  for  the  same  firm,  which  then  had  the  steamers 
Winfield  Scott,  Yankee  Blade,  d.nd  Uncle  Sam,  on  the  Pacific  side.  His  emploj  crs  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  him  that,  when  they  opened  a bank  with  Mr.  P'retz,  they  took  him  also  as 
a partner,  and  all  the  names  appeared  in  the  firm  of  Garrison,  Morgan,  Fretz  & Ralston.  After 
a lapse  of  a year  the  first  two  drew  out,  leaving  the  firm  of  Fretz  & Ralston. 
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WILLIAM  C.  RALSTON. 


Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  the  States,  a business  arrangement 
was  effected,  wherein  Ralston  and  Fretz  united  with  the  firm  of  Donohoe  & Kelly,  to  do  a 
general  banking  and  exchange  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Donohoe,  Ralston  & Co.,  in 
San  Francisco,  and  Eugene  Kelly  & Co.,  New  York.  This  enterprise  was  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful. The  great  rise  in  gold  that  occurred  succeeding  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  was  a 
fortunate  fluctuation  for  them,  and  they  reaped  a most  bounteous  harvest.  The  San  Francisco 
firm  soon  took  the  lead  in  the  banking  and  bullion  business  in  the  State.  The  immense  bullion 
shipments  from  the  mines  of  California  and  Nevada  passed  through  its  hands.  The  prestige 
achieved  by  this  sudden  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  kindled  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Kelly,  the 
manager  of  the  New  York  branch,  an  aspiration  to  establish  in  New  York  a banking  house 
that  would  at  once  take  the  lead  in  that  line  of  business.  To  this  Mr.  Ralston  was  opposed. 

The  controversy  between  the  members  of  the  firm  led  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  busi- 
ness of  Donohoe  & Kelly,  and  Mr.  Ralston  assumed  the  full  control.  The  business  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bank  of  California,  and  Mr.  Ralston  was  elected  to  the  management.  The 
history  of  this  institution  is  familiar  to  all.  From  its  inception  to  its  highest  financial  attain- 
ments it  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  California.  It  grew  in  influence  until  its  nourishing 
power  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  coast.  In  times  of  financial  embarrassment  of  any  strug- 
gling home  enterprise  it  extended  a helping  hand.  It  was  the  foster-father  of  all  the  infant 
industries  of  the  coast.  It  nourished  the  manufacturing  institutions.  It  extended  aid  to  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  California  and  Nevada.  It  encouraged  agricultural 
pursuits  by  tendering  material  assistance  to  the  farmers.  It  was  the  supreme  motor  of  pro- 
gression in  the  city  and  State.  Rich  and  poor  alike,  if  their  undertakings  were  plausible,  were 
the  recipients  of  its  benefits.  The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  miner,  and  the  capitalist  found  in 
the  Bank  of  California  a friend  in  need.  This  policy  was  due  to  the  management  of  I\Ir. 
Ralston.  The  career  of  the  Bank  of  California  had  been  one  of  increasing  success.  There 
had  been  times  of  depression  when  a financial  storm  had  impended,  but  this  stanch  craft  had 
weathered  every  gale,  and  still  rode  triumphantly.  But  ships  sometimes  go  down,  leaving  the 
cause  of  the  wreck  enveloped  in  mystery.  Without  a warning  to  the  business  world,  the  Bank 
of  California  closed  its  doors  and  announced  that  it  must  temporarily  suspend  business.  The 
public,  even  the  capitalists,  who  were  its  customers  and  directors,  had  not  heard  of  any  serious 
losses;  failure  under  such  circumstances  appeared  impossible.  So  strong  was  the  confidence 
in  its  wealth,  that  people  said  its  only  trouble  was  a temporary  scarcity  of  cash  which  would 
end  so  soon  as  the  mint  could  coin  the  bars  of  bullion  in  its  vaults.  According  to  the  reports 
made  not  long  before,  it  had  a capital  of  five  million  dollars,  and  deposits  amounting  to  as 
much  more,  besides  almost  unlimited  credit.  It  had  regularly  paid  its  dividends  of  about  one 
per  cent,  per  month.  When  the  directors  met  after  the  closing  to  examine  the  situation,  they 
found  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  bank  was  not  what  they  had  supposed  it  to  be.  They 
had  the  fullest  confidence  in  Ralston’s  capacity  and  honesty.  He  had  been  president  three  years; 
the  business,  the  records,  and  the  clerks  were  under  his  control.  When  they  found  that  the 
bank  was  insolvent,  they  immediately  requested  him  to  resign.  He  was  not  gloomy  or  dis- 
heartened, but  expressed  himself  as  ready  to  start  anew  in  the  battle  of  life;  was  cheerful,  and 
although  it  was  evident  that  the  action  of  the  syndicate  had  wounded  his  sensitive  nature,  yet 
he  did  not  manifest  any  feeling  of  humiliation.  Leaving  the  bank  he  repaired  to  North  Beach, 
as  was  his  custom,  for  an  ocean  bath.  While  bathing,  it  seems  that  he  was  carried  out  by  the 
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current  beyond  his  depth.  He  was  seen  by  some  parties  near  by,  apparently  struggling  in  the 
water,  and  they,  thinking  he  needed  assistance,  proceeded  at  once  to  his  rescue.  But  they 
were  too  late.  Although  still  breathing  when  brought  ashore,  resuscitation  was  not  effected. 

Socially  he  was  a genial  companion;  rather  retiring  in  disposition,  yet  at  times  vivacious 
and  brilliant.  His  business  was  his  study,  and  close  application  to  this  disqualified  him  from 
shining  in  society.  He  was  habitually  considerate,  and  obliging.  No  banker  in  San  Fran- 
cisco had  so  many  warm  friends  and  admirers.  He  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  duties  of  his 
position  to  entertain  much  company,  and  he  did  this  in  a princely  country  mansion;  he  took 
it  upon  himself  to  entertain  the  guests  of  the  country.  In  his  early  career  as  a banker  he 
reduced  the  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  on  money  that  was  charged  by  money  brokers.  In 
whatever  capacity  we  find  him,  that  unselfish  spirit  that  gave  him  so  warm  a place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  discovers  itself.  He  gave,  largely  and  secretly  to  many  charities.  The 
general  estimate  of  him  was  that  he  had  in  an  eminent  degree  many  of  the  virtues  most 
desirable  in  a citizen,  a neighbor,  and  a friend. 

His  funeral  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  ever  witnessed  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  buried 
from  Calvary  Church,  and  so  great  was  the  concourse  of  people  that  had  gathered  that  the 
streets  were  lined  in  every  direction.  A large  procession  followed  the  remains  to  Lone  Moun- 
tain Cemetery,  where,  amid  the  throng  of  solemn  faces,  the  sobbing  and  weeping  of  friends 
and  relatives,  the  dead  body  of  William  C.  Ralston  was  lowered  into  its  final  resting-place. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Ralston,  a large  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  eloquent 
tributes  of  respect  were  paid  to  his  memory.  Thomas  Fitch,  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  occa- 
sion, said: 

“ Eulogy!  What  part  of  human  speech  can  fitly  eulogize  the  man  we  have  lost  ? What  brush  of  artist 
or  pen  of  dramatist  can  depict  the  benefactions  of  his  generous  life  ? His  deeds  speak  for  him  in  tones 
that  sound  like  the  blare  of  trumpets;  his  monuments  rise  from  every  rood  of  ground  in  your  city;  his 
eulogy  is  written  in  ten  thousand  hearts;  commerce  commemorates  his  deeds  with  her  whitening  sails  and 
her  laden  wharves;  philanthropy  chimes  the  bells  of  all  public  charities  in  attestation  of  his  liberality; 
patriotism  sings  paeans  for  him  who,  in  the  hour  of  the  nation’s  struggle,  sent  the  ringing  gold  of  mercy  to 
chime  with  the  flashing  steel  of  valor.  Unnumbered  deeds  of  private  generosity  attest  his  secret  charities. 
Sorrow  has  found  solace  in  his  deeds.  Despair  has  been  lifted  into  hope  by  his  bounty.  There  are  charities 
whose  heaven-kissing  spires  chronicle  his  donations  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Schools  claim  him  as  their 
patron.  Hospitals  own  him  as  their  benefactor.  Art  has  found  in  him  a supporter.  Science  has  leaned 
on  him  while  her  vision  swept  the  infinite.  The  feet  of  progress  have  been  sandaled  with  his  silver.  He 
has  upheld  invention  while  she  wrestled  with  the  dead  forces  of  nature.  He  was  the  life  of  all  enterprise, 
the  vigor  of  all  progress,  the  epitome  and  the  representative  of  all  that  is  broadening  and  e.xpansive  and 
uplifting  in  the  life  of  California.  Would  you  show  honor  and  hospitality  to  travelers,  renowned  in  letters, 
arts,  or  arms?  Ralston  was  the  princely  host.  Did  you  wish  to  forward  a public  or  a private  charity? 
Ralston  headed  the  subscription  list.  Would  you  develop  a new  industry  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  the 
city,  start  a new  manufacture,  add  wealth  to  the  State,  and  furnish  hundreds  of  husbands  and  fathers  with 
contented  and  well-paid  toil  ? You  went  to  Ralston  for  advice  and  assistance.  He  impressed  you  with  his 
power;  he  infused  you  with  his  energy;  he  touched  you  with  his  princely  generosity;  he  conquered  you 
with  his  magnetism;  his  vitality  was  like  the  flash  of  steel;  his  enduring  energy  was  like  the  steady  and 
swift  flow  of  a cataract;  his  beneficence  was  like  the  copious  and  searching  philanthropy  of  the  summer 
rain.  Of  all  her  public  possessions  the  commonwealth  of  California  never  owned  any  more  valuable  than 
this  man’s  life;  of  all  her  public  disasters  she  has  had  none  greater  than  his  death.” 
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EDWARD  BARRON. 


This  gentleman  belongs  to  a long-lived  family.  His  grandparents  lived  to  a good  old 
age.  His  father,  although  years  have  whitened  his  locks,  is  still  alive;  and,  with  his 
mother,  has  for  some  years  resided  in  the  towm  of  Pau,  in  southern  France.  He  first 
looked  in  upon  this  world  at  Sarahville,  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  June  24,  1832.  After 
receiving  a common-school  education  in  his  native  town,  and  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years 
old,  he  crossed  the  briny  deep  and  arrived  in  New  York  city  with  a brave  heart  as  his  only 
fortune.  Here  he  became  associated  with  his  uncle  in  the  cattle  business,  and  remained  with 
him  for  five  years;  when,  becoming  ambitious  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Golden  State,  he  emi- 
grated w'estw^ard,  and  arrived  in  the  then  embryo  city  of  San  Francisco  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1852,  with  exactly  ten  cents  in  his  pocket.  Walking  along  Kearny  street  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  he  picked  up  a gold  dollar  on  the  sidewalk,  and  going  into  a restaurant,  spent  it  for  a 
dinner]  By  degrees  he  made  sufficient  to  carry  him  to  the  mines.  Finally,  abandoning  these 
as  unprofitable,  he  entered  again  into  the  cattle  business,  then  a very  profitable  one.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  this  that  he  retired  in  a few  years  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

He  returned  to  New  York  in  1861,  with  the  view  of  making  that  State  his  permanent 
home.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  entire  city  a military  camp,  as  the  war  had  broken  out. 
Not  admiring  the  outlook,  he  returned  to  San  Francisco.  From  there  he  went  to  Virginia 
Cit}*,  Nevada,  and  in  partnership  with  A.  E.  Davis,  under  the  firm  name  of  Barron  & Davis, 
entered  extensively  into  mining,  which  he  continued  for  about  four  years,  when  they  dissolved 
partnership,  and  he  again  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  commenced  operating  in  stocks  on 
the  Comstock  lode.  Finally,  in  connection  Avith  Flood,  O’Brien,  Mackay,  and  Fair,  control  of 
the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  mines  Avas  obtained.  He  acted  as  president  of  the 
Consolidated  Virginia,  California,  and  Gould  & Curry  mining  companies  for  a number  of 
years;  and,  during  part  of  that  time,  these  mines  Avere  yielding  from  tAvo  to  three  millions  of 
money  every  month. 

In  1876  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  these  companies  and  Avent  to  Europe.  After 
rem.aining  there  a year,  he  came  back  to  this  State;  but  tarried  only  six  months,  Avhen  he 
again  visited  Europe,  returning  to  San  Francisco  in  1878,  Avhere  he  has  remained  ever 
since.  To  use  his  oAvn  language:  “ I have  never  seen  any  part  of  Europe,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, that  I prefer  to  this.  Here  I made  my  fortune,  and  here  I intend  to  enjoy  it.” 

Mr.  Barron  Avas  married  to  Miss  Maria  Cleaiy,  of  NeAv  York  city,  in  1851,  and  has  at  the 
present  time  tAvo  sons,  the  elder,  EdAA^ard  E.,  being  married  to  Miss  Julia  McMahon,  a daughter 
of  Dr.  McMahon,  of  San  Jose;  the  second  son,  William  R.,  is  at  Stonyhurst  college,  England. 
In  religious  matters  Mr.  Barron  is  a Catholic.  He  enjoys  the  companionship  of  a feAV  genial 
friends,  but  being  rather  quiet  and  domestic  in  his  habits,  does  not  mingle  to  any  great  extent 
in  general  society.  The  same  retiring  disposition  has  led  him  to  avoid  politics,  although  Avhen 
he  does  vote  it  is  generally  Avith  the  democratic  party.  • His  life  has  been  a true  rendition  of 
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onward  and  upward,  content  with  making  a reasonable  profit  on  his  speculations,  and  after 
making  it,  taking  care  of  it.  During  the  time  he  was  operating  extensively  in  stocks,  it  was  a 
common  occurrence  for  him  to  find  himself  gainer  or  loser  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
between  Saturday  noon  and  the  next  Monday  morning  at  ten  o’clock. 

He  has  an  elegant  country  residence  at  Mayfield,  and  when  worn  with  the  turmoil  and 
business  cares  of  the  city,  he  takes  a run  for  a few  days  to  Mayfield  to  recuperate.  Wherever 
he  may  be,  his  genial,  agreeable  manners  and  sensible  conversation  make  his  companionship 
a real  pleasure,  and  his  hospitality  a perpetual  -feast.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  State  ma}'  be 
favored  in  the  future  with  just  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Edward  Barron. 


JAMES  RICHMOND  HARDEXBERGH. 

This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known  of  California’s  pioneers.  He 
has  been  connected  with  a great  variety  of  enterprises,  and  is  a prominent  man  of  our 
State.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  January,  1814.  His  parental  great-grandfather  was  the  Reverend  Jacobus  R. 
Hardenbergh,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  of  America,  and  the  first  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  Queen’s  (now  Rutgers)  college  in  New  Jersey.  His  grandfather,  Jacob 
R.  Hardenbergh,  was  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  bar.  His  father,  Cornelius  L.  Harden- 
bergh, who  died  in  1861,  Avas  an  advocate  and  counselor  of  distinguished  ability. 

Young  Hardenbergh  was  A^ery  delicate  and  frail,  and  Avas  in  poor  health  on  his  arriving  at 
manhood,  and  continued  feeble  until  the  imfigorating  climate  of  California  restored  him  to 
health.  He  entered  Rutgers  college  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  Avent  through  the  A-arious 
classes  and  graduated  AA'ith  honor  in  July,  1833.  Immediately  after  graduating  he  entered  his 
father’s  office  as  a student  of  laAv,  and  Avas  examined  and  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of 
NeAv  Jersey  in  September,  1836.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  laAv  in  connection  Avith  his 
father.  His  health  failing,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  Avas  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  enter  into  a more  acti\'e  life;  and,  accordingly,  he  entered  the 
firm  of  Brush,  Probasco  & Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  business  houses  of  that  city.  In  1836  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  R.  Brush.  He  has  three  sons  by  this  marriage,  all  of  Avhom 
are  now  living  in  San  Francisco.  IIcAvas  appointed  by  President  Tyler,  in  1846,  assistant 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  to  reside  at  Jersey  City,  Avhich  position  he  held  during 
his  administration.  In  the  year  1848  the  California  excitement  broke  out.  A company,  com- 
prising some  citizens  of  New  BrunsAvick,  Avas  formed  to  emigrate  to  the  neAV  El  Dorado.  The 
company  purchased  and  fitted  out  the  bark  Isabel,  and  sailed  from  the  port  of  Ncav  York  on 
the  seventh  of  February,  1849.  She  roundetl  the  Horn  Avithout  putting  into  port,  and  arrived 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  on  the  fifth  day  of  August,  1849.  The  bark  remained  in  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco  but  a fcAV  days  before  she  set  sail  for  Sacramento,  Avhcrc  she  arrived  -Au- 
gust 13.  This  company,  like  those  that  had  preceded  it,  soon  broke  up  and  disbanded,  and 
Mr.  Hardenbergh  commenced  business  in  Sacramento  under  the  firm  name  of  Hardenbergh  & 
Co.  In  the  charter  election  of  April,  1850,  he  Avas  elected  a member  of  the  city  council  on 
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the  democratic  ticket;  and,  owing  to  his  great  executive  ability,  was  elected  president  of  the 
council,  making  one  of  the  most  efficient  presidents  who  presided  over  that  body.  The  city 
authorities  determined  to  construct  a levee  around  the  city  to  protect  it  from  an  overflow,  and 
Mr.  Hardenbergh  was  elected  chairman  of  the  levee  committee,  and  had  full  charge  of  that 
work.  It  was  due  to  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  in  a great  measure,  that  Sacra- 
mento is  indebted  for  her  rapid  growth.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year  the  Asiatic 
cholera  made  its  appearance  at  Sacramento  in  its  most  violent  and  malignant  type.  ^Hardin 
Biglow,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  having  been  wounded  in  the  squatter  riot  whch  took  place 
August  13,  1850,  shortly  after  died  in  San  Francisco  of  cholera.  Mr.  Hardenbergh  being 
president  of  the  council,  the  duties  of  mayor  devolved  upon  him;  he,  together  with  Dr.  V ol- 
ney  Spaulding,  the  city  physician,  were  unremitting  in  their  care  of  the  sick  and  dying.  The 
malignity  and  violence  of  the  disease  almost  depopulated  the  city  for  the  time  being.  It  was 
truly  a city  of  distress  and  mourning.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  a quorum  of  the  city  council, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  city  government  devolved  upon  the  acting  mayor,  who 
proved  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  after  a warm  and  bitter  canvass,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Sacra- 
mento city.  During  his  administration  the  levees  were  lengthened  and  strengthened,  and  the 
main  streets  were  raised  and  planked.  The  legislature  of  1851  passed  an  act  creating  a State 
hospital,  to  be  located  at  Sacramento,  and  Mr.  Hardenbergh  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees. 
He  took  a very  great  interest  in  organizing  it  and  placing  it  in  successful  operation.  In  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1852,  in  connection  with  D.  V.  B.  Henerie,  he  purchased  the  Orleans  hotel,  at  Sacra- 
mento, at  that  time  the  leading  hotel  of  the  State.  All  old  Californians  remember  the  Orleans 
hotel.  It  was  the  great  political  headquarters  of  the  State  at  that  time,  where  governors. 
United  States  senators,  and  members  of  congress  were  selected.  The  name  of  Hardenbergh 
and  the  Orleans  hotel  were  known  all  over  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  the  popular  hotel  of  that 
day.  On  the  second  day  of  November,  1852,  the  city  of  Sacramento  was  laid  in  ashes,  and 
the  Orleans  with  all  its  valuable  furniture  was  consumed.  It  was  a time  of  great  calamity, 
which  shook  the  stoutest  hearts.  The  losses  of  Mayor  Hardenbergh  and  Mr.  Henerie  by  that 
fire  were  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars;  but  they  proved  themselves  equal  to 
the  emergency  by  rebuilding  the  hotel  with  brick,  eighty-five  feet  front  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and 
from  the  time  it  was  commenced  until  it  was  completed  and  occupied  as  a hotel  it  was  twenty- 
two  days  and  six  hours.  It  is  fabulous  that  a building  of  that  size  should  be  erected  in  that 
length  of  time,  in  those  early  days,  when  labor  and  lumber  were  so  hard  to  be  obtained.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  partisans  who  helped  to  organize  the  democratic  party  success- 
fully in  California.  Being  aware  of  the  value  and  power  of  the  press,  he  became  the  owner 
and  publisher  of  several  newspapers.  He  furnished  the  funds  to  start  the  State  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  Sacramento,  and  edited  by  Col.  B.  F.  Washington  and  Vincent  E.  Geiger,  which 
became  the  leading  democratic  paper  of  the  State.  He  also  established  the  Statesman, 
which  was  edited  at  that  time  by  the  late  Henry  Meredith.  He  also,  in  1858,  was  publisher 
and  manager  of  the  Democratic  Standard,  which  was  edited  by  Charles  T.  Botts.  The  citi- 
zens of  Sacramento,  recognizing  the  great  good  he  had  done  for  their  city,  re-elected  him 
by  a handsome  majority  to  the  office  of  mayor  in  the  year  1853,  and  during  his  administi'a- 
tion  the  city  was  wonderfully  improved  and  the  city  water-works  were  constructed  and  put  in 
successful  ^operation.  Mr.  Hardenbergh,  upon  retiring  from  the  mayoralty  in  1852,  was  pre- 
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sented  by  the  citizens  of  Sacramento,  without  distinction  of  party,  with  a valuable  gold  medal, 
bearing  the  following  inscription;  “ Presented,  as  a token  of  respect  and  confidence,  by  the 
citizens  of  Sacramento  to  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Hardenbergh,  April  30,  1852.” 

The  citizens  of  Sacramento  and  the  populous  counties  then  surrounding  it  claimed  for 
Sacramento,  from  her  geographical  position,  that  she  was  entitled  to  be  made  the  capital  of 
the  State;  it  is  owing  to  the  energy,  executive  ability,  and  tact  of  Mr.  Hardenbergh  that  the 
capital  was  removed  from  Vallejo.  The  supreme  court,  by  their  decision,  placed  the  capital 
back  to  Vallejo,  and  then  it  was  moved  from  Vallejo  to  Benicia;  and  when,  in  the  session  of 
1855,  Sacramento  made  a struggle  to  regain  the  State  government,  the  ser\4ces  of  Mayor 
Hardenbergh  were  again  demanded  by  the  citizens  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  removal.  A 
warm  and  bitter  contest  was  waged  between  Benicia  and  Sacramento  for  the  capital.  The  lat- 
ter city,  however,  was  successful,  and  the  capital  was  removed  to  Sacramento  in  P'ebruary, 
1855,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Sacramento  city  by  President  Buchanan  in  1858,  and 
held  the  office  with  great  credit  and  ability  during  his  administration,  introducing  many  improve- 
ments and  correcting  many  bad  defects  in  the  sendee.  In  January,  1862,  he  removed  from 
Sacramento  to  San  Francisco,  and  in  connection  with  J.  O.  Dyer,  leased  and  furnished  the  Russ 
house,  which  they  opened  April  15,  1862.  At  that  time  it  was  the  leading  hotel  of  the  State. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  Hardenbergh  took  a decided  stand  for  the 
Union  cause.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  sanitary  commission,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  their  deliberations;  the  philanthropic  acts  and  exertions  of  the  commission  have  become  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hardenbergh  was  joined  in  marriage  a second  time  April  28,  1863,  to  Mrs.  Maria 
Hastings,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Dunn,  esq.,  of  Wisconsin. 

In  connection  with  J.  J.  Haley,  he  engaged  in  quartz  mining,  residing  the  while  near  Jack- 
son,  in  Amador  county.  That  precarious  and  uncertain  operation  not  proving  a success,  he 
removed  to  San  Francisco,  and  was  appointed,  by  Collector  Phelps,  to  the  position  of  e.xamincr 
in  the  custom-house,  which  position  he  filled  faithfully;  but  only  for  a short  period,  when  he 
resigned,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed,  by  President  Grant,  to  the  responsible  position 
of  United  States  surveyor-general  for  California.  He  held  this  honorable  position  for  over 
two  years;  his  administration  of  this  office  was  not  a bed  of  roses  for  him;  he  had  a bitter 
contest  with  the  land-grabbers,  and  he  was  not  sustained  by  the  land  department  at  Washing- 
ton in  his  endeavors  to  protect  the  interests  of  government  and  settlers,  as  he  thought  he  should 
have  been;  he  resigned  the  position  of  United  States  surx'cyor-general  in  January,  1873,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  various  mining  operations.  Mr.  Hardenbergh  is  a gentle- 
man of  culture,  and  well  informed  on  all  subjects,  genial,  generous,  and  warm-hearted,  a popu- 
lar and  pleasant  man  in  public  and  private  life. 

After  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Sacramento  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  same  sound 
judgment  and  executive  ability  that  could  prosperously  conduct  newspapers,  hotels,  etc.,  could 
with  equal  facility  administer  the  affairs  of  a city.  His  addresses  delivered  to  the  branches  of 
the  common  council  were  models  of  plain  common  sense,  abounding  in  practical  suggestions, 
going  direct  to  the  point  and  devoid  of  flourish.  He  earnestly  pledged  himself  to  devote  his 
best  energies  to  the  interests  of  Sacramento,  and  no  more  able  mayor  has,  perhaps,  even  up 
to  the  present  time,  been  elected  to  that  position  in  that  city. 
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That  Mr.  Hardenbergh’s  efforts  were  potent  in  enhancing  the  prosperity  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  Sacramento  no  one  can  dispute;  and  after  a busy  career  there,  the  city  experienced 
— under  his  able  administration,  and  by  his  enlightened  co-operation  in  all  works  of  practical 
and  public  improvement  of  social  and  educational  advancement — a stimulus,  in  the  way  of 
prosperity,  never  before  realized.  Those  who  know  him  best,  believe  that  he  made  one  of  the 
best  surveyor-generals  that  California  ever  produced,  and  feel  that  the  land-grabbers  have  done 
him  great  injustice.  He  is  about  the  average  height;  has  a large,  well-proportioned  head,  in- 
dicating intelligence  and  application  to  study.  No  man  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  better  and 
more  favorably  known  than  Mr.  Hardenbergh,  especially  among  the  early  pioneers;  and  no 
man  has  more  numerous  and  warm  personal  friends  than  he  has. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CLARK. 

SHREWD  business  tact,  capable  of  being  bestowed  upon  any  department  of  enterprise, 
will  always  command  success,  no  matter  in  what  pursuit  or  channel  of  business  it  may- 
be employed.  The  natural  adaptability  for  any  particular  thing,  if  it  is  seconded  by 
energy  and  perseverance,  will  almost  invariably  win  success  in  the  one  vocation  in  which  that 
energy  and  perseverance  is  expended.  But  it  will  engender  success  in  only  that  business  for 
which  the  adaptation  is  possessed,  and  the  entering  upon  any  other  branch  is  almost  as  inev- 
itably a failure  as  the  first  is  a success.  Therefore,  the  man  possessing  the  adaptability  for  any 
calling  in  which  he  may  chance  to  be  thrown,  and  the  executive  ability  to  conquer  circum- 
stances and  carry  it  to  a successful  termination,  is  the  man  whom  the  world  can  not  keep  down, 
and  who  will  rise  to  wealth  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  and  unfortunate  surroundings, 
merely  from  the  fact  that  he  possesses  this  versatility.  That  peculiar  faculty  of  appreciating 
and  doing  what  is  required  by  circumstances  is  the  embodiment  of  true  success  in  all  occupa- 
tions, and,  provided  the  faculty  can  be  applied  to  any  avenue,  success  is  assured.  Few  men  in 
San  Francisco  have  this  attribute  more  fully  developed  than  Mr.  George  W.  Clark. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  Stafford,  Vermont,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1824.  He  is 
a thorough  American,  his  ancestors  all  being  natives  of  this  country  as  far  back  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  trace  them.  His  father,  Ethan  Allen  Clark,  was  a native  of  Whitesboro,  New  York, 
and  removed  from  that  State  to  Vermont,  and  there  married  Miss  Sophia  Dennison,  whose 
grandfather  was  the  well-remembered  Judge  Dennison,  of  Vermont.  His  father’s  demise 
occurred  when  George  was  only  four  or  five  years  of  age.  He  lived  in  Stafford,  attending  the 
common  schools  of  the  place  during  the  summer  months,  and  working  at  odd  jobs  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  until  he  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  went  to  Lowell,  hlassa- 
chusetts,  where  he  engaged  in  painting  and  paper-hanging,  which  he  followed  for  a period  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  removing  from  there  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  tarrying,  however,  but  a 
few  months,  settling  finally  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  entered  into  the  grocery  business. 
Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  business,  Mr.  Clark  and  his  wife  went  calling  upon  some 
friends  in  the  town  of  Bremen,  a small  place  adjoining  St.  Louis,  and  during  his  absence  his 
partner  sold  the  business  out  and  decamped  with  the  proceeds,  and  although  Mr.  Clark  used  every 
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means  to  ferret  him  out  and  regain  his  money,  every  effort  proved  futile.  This  transaction 
upon  the  part  of  his  partner  placed  him  in  a very  precarious  predicament,  as  he  had  only  five 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  was  two  thousand  miles  away  from  his  home  and  friends.  At  this' 
stage  of  his  life  Mr.  Clark’s  natural  shrewdness  came  to  the  surface.  Noticing  the  scarcity  of 
beans  in  the  St.  Louis  market,  and  ascertaining  that  a steamer-load  had  been  invoiced  to  a cer- 
tain merchant  of  that  city,  he  determined  to  effect  the  purchase  of  the  entire  cargo,  and,  as  the 
expression  goes,  create  a “ corner  ” in  beans.  This  he  did,  disposing  of  the  lot  at  a slight  ad- 
vance upon  the  price  paid,  making  bvo  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  dollars  by  the  trans- 
action. Returning  to  Massachusetts,  he  remained  in  that  State  until  Januaiy^  1853,  when  he 
started  to  California  via  the  isthmus,  arriving  there  the  Lventy-second  of  Februar3^  He 
entered  into  his  old  business  of  painting  and  paper-hanging,  and  gradually  worked  his  wa^’  up 
until  he  was  enabled  to  rent  a store,  which  stood  upon  the  present  site  of  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.’s  bank.  Still  advancing,  never  retrograding  even  for  a time,  his  business  grew  steadily 
from  a meager  beginning  to  its  present  proportions,  and  IMr.  Clark,  without  doubt,  carries  the 
largest  and  finest  stock  of  goods  in  this  particular  line  of  any  firm  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  end  has  been  achieved  by  energy,  business  tact,  and  a perfect  understanding  of  the  wants 
of  the  community,  and  he  well  merits  the  success  he  has  attained. 

Mr.  Clark  was  united  in  marriage  to  I\Iiss  Caroline  A.  Fletcher,  in  the  city  of  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  upon  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  1849.  He  attends  the  Unitarian  church,  and 
contributed  largely  toward  the  erection  of  the  Starr  King  church  on  Geary  street.  All  really 
worthy  institutions  can  depend  upon  his  generosity  for  aid. 

Mr.  Clark  has  quite  a penchant  for  fine  horses,  and  is  a connoisseur  of  considerable  ability. 
Instead  of  spending  his  leisure  time  in  society,  he  takes  a drive  behind  one  of  his  “flyers," 
and  enjoys  the  excitement  and  exhilaration  very  much.  He  is  a republican  in  politics;  was  a 
whig  before  the  organization  of  the  former  party,  and  voted  for  James  G.  Birnej*,  of  Michigan, 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  During  the  unsafe  and  riotous  limes  in  1856,  when  San 
Francisco  was  passing  through  a trying  ordeal,  on  account  of  the  many  desperadoes  and 
adventurers  that  had  flocked  to  her  shores,  trjdng  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
do  as  they  desired,  utterly  regardless  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  others,  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  and  before  long  their  stern  and  ine.xorable  decrees  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  lawless.  To  this  organization  Mr.  Clark  belonged,  and  faithfully  c.xeculed 
whatever  devolved  upon  him  while  a member. 

He  has  been  interested  in  silver  mining  in  White  Pine,  Cherry  Creek,  and  Eureka.  HV: 
has  also  been  connected  with  .several  gold  mines  in  Tuolumne  county.  In  fK'rsonal  appear- 
ance Mr.  Clark  is  of  medium  height,  compactly  built,  rather  a light  complexion,  with  a 
genial  face  and  an  off-hand  but  always  polite  manner;  a man  who  wears  his  age  well,  and 
looks  as  if  circumstances  had  dealt  kindly  with  him. 
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A COURSE  of  thorough  study  in  the  leading  medical  college  of  Ireland,  and  an  extended 
experience  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York,  fitted  Dr.  Jones  to  occupy 
that  eminent  position  which  he  has  gained  and  now  holds  in  the  medical  world  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  His  father  was  a linen-draper,  and  subsequently  a farmer,  who  lived  to  enjoy  in 
ripe  old  age  the  fruits  of  an  industrious  and  useful  life.  Dr.  William  Jones  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  on  April  22,  1 822,  and  after  a preliminaiy^  education  entered  the 
college  of  apothecarj^’s  hall,  in  Dublin,  to  prepare  himself-  for  his  chosen  profession  of 
medicine.  Leaving  that  institution,  he  completed  his  medical  education  under  the  tuition  of 
Surgeon  McClean,  of  Ballybay,  and  soon  after,  in  1843,  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  He 
settled  in  New  York,  and  spent  six  years  there  in  conscientious  and  close  attention  to  the 
details  of  his  calling.  Early  in  1849  a mining  association  was  formed  in  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  opportunities  presented  in  the  new  gold-land,  and  Dr.  Jones  became 
surgeon  to  the  company,  which  numbered  about  one  hundred  persons.  Before  they  left  New 
York  the  party  learned  of  the  fevers  and  hardships  prevailing  at  Panama,  and  the  forced 
detentions  there  endured  by  the  emigrants ; and  wisely  determining  to  avoid  these  dangers 
and  annoyances,  they  resolved  to  trj^  the  southern  route  then  almost  unknovvn.  They  chartered 
a brig  and  sailed  for  Galveston,  Texas,  where  they  began  a journey  whose  evety  step  was  a 
scene  of  hardship  and  danger.  Reaching  Gonzales,  in  that  State,  they  were  detained  through 
the  imprudence  of  one  of  the  party  who  had  sought  to  induce  a slave  to  leave  his  master  and 
accompany  them  to  California.  The  difficulty  was  conquered  only  b}-  a liberal  subscription 
made  up  among  the  companions  of  the  accused  man,  and  paid  over  to  those  who  held  him 
captive.  In  the  course  of  time  they  reached  San  Antonio,  about  the  same  time  that  General 
Worth  took  command  of  that  department.  The  district  was  then  suffering  under  a severe 
visitation  of  the  cholera ; General  W'  orth  became  one  of  its  first  victims,  and  its  ravages  were 
widespread  among  the  United  States  troops  stationed  there.  The  medical  skill  of  Dr.  Jones 
was  here  brought  into  full  practice ; yielding  to  urgent  request  he  became  physician  to  the 
afflicted  soldiers,  and  spent  several  weeks  in  skillful  and  successful  conflict  with  the  raging 
pestilence.  Purchasing  the  necessary*  outfit  of  horses,  mules,  provisions,  etc.,  the  party  now 
began  its  march  across  the  plains,  and  through  the  country-  of  the  hostile  Comanches.  Avoid- 
ing surprise  and  massacre  only  by  the  utmost  constant  prudence  and  vigilance,  they  finally 
reached  El  Paso  Del  Norte  after  privations  and  exposure  to  the  burning  sun,  and  want  of  water 
sometimes  for  days  together ; and  constant  harassings  by  the  savages  had  laid  one  comrade 
dead  upon  the  plains,  and  had  well-nigh  discouraged  the  emaciated  survivors.  Though  they 
had  legally  bound  themselves  to  remain  together  until  they  reached  their  destination,  discon- 
tent began  to  prevail  and  culminated  in  the  disbanding  of  the  party  at  El  Paso.  Some  of  the 
members  joined  a party  for  Ghihuahua,  Mexico,  and  hurried  on  to  the  copper  mines  of  that 
country,  leaving  their  sick  and  helpless  companions  to  their  fate.  This  inhuman  proceeding 
so  incensed  Dr.  Jones  that  he  refused  to  join  the  Mexican  expedition,  as  he  had  first  intended 
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to  do,  and  remained  to  take  care  of  the  invalids  abandoned  by  their  comrades.  Swift  retribu- 
tion followed  the  heartlessness  of  the  over-eager  miners,  for  in  the  vicinity  of  Donna  Anna, 
in  Mexico,  they  were  overtaken,  in  an  ambuscade,  by  the  Indians,  and  most  of  them  were 
massacred. 

In  the  mean  time  a number  of  emigrants  collected  at  El  Paso  and  formed  for  the  journey 
to  California,  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Colonel  Jack  Hayes.  Their  original  number 
of  fifty  was  increased  by  frequent  subsequent  additions,  and  traveling  through  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  with  the  usual  scenes  and  incidents  of  such  a journey,  they  arrived  at  Tucson, 
where  Colonel  Hayes  remained  for  some  time.  Dr,  Jones,  however,  with  a few  companions, 
continued  his  journey,  and  finally  reached  San  Diego,  in  October,  1849,  There  they  found 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  securing  passage  for  San  Francisco,  and  five  hundred  dollars  was  not 
unfrequently  paid  for  a berth  on  the  Panama  steamers,  by  those  who  could  induce  a passenger 
to  dispose  of  his  place.  But,  with  one  companion.  Dr.  Jones  soon  found  accommodations  on 
a government  schooner,  and  terminating  his  wear>'and  eventful  trip,  he  reached  San  Francisco 
towards  the  close  of  1849.  Unlike  most  others  Dr.  Jones  did  not  hurr\' to  the  mines.  He 
had  come  to  practice  his  profession,  and  he  found  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  all 
his  skill.  He  established  his  office  in  the  city,  and  soon  found  himself  amid  the  tr)-ing  scenes 
induced  by  the  cholera  of  1850.  His  e.xperience  in  the  treatment  of  this  plague  made  him  a 
most  valued  member  of  the  community.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Angel's  camp,  and  in  1853 
to  Murphy’s,  Calaveras  county,  and  in  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  those  once  famous 
places,  whose  population  he  saw  rival  that  of  a city  and  again  sink  to  insignificance,  he  con- 
tinued the  energetic  practice  of  his  art  of  healing  from  1851  until  1869.  Without  at  any  time 
withdrawing  from  the  professional  pursuits  which  have  always  been  his  pride  and  higha-'t 
interest,  he  became  identified  with  many  mining  plans  and  other  enterprises  for  developing  the 
resources  of  that  section  of  the  state.  With  the  late  Captain  Hanford  he  was  one  of  the 
projectors  of  the  Union  water  company,  of  Murphy’s.  Himself  a large  holder  he  became 
president  of  the  company,  and  labored  strenuously  to  bring  its  operations  to  a successful  issue. 
At  the  same  time  he  became  one  of  the  first  and  mos-t  successful  fruit  growers  and  w ine  pro- 
ducers of  Calav’eras  county’’,  and  at  various  exhibitions  was  awarded  premiums  for  tljc 
excellence  of  his  productions.  The  pleasure  enjoyed  by  so  many  of  our  citi/ens  in  angling 
for  trout  in  the  shady  streams  of  that  district,  is  remotely  due  to  Dr.  Jones,  who  fir>t  projected 
their  scientific  introduction  into  the  streams  of  Calaveras.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  prtifcs- 
sional  and  personal  excellence  he  was,  in  1862,  apjwinted  surgeon  of  the  militia  of  the  -'tatc 
of  California,  with  the  rank  of  major.  Dr.  Jones  was  married  in  Ain  I'rancisco,  m M-ireh, 
1856,  to  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  of  Aarguemine,  in  Lorraine.  I'rancc,  and  a m<ist  cultured  and 
happy  family  of  four  daughters  and  two  sons  has  now  l>ecome  the  crowning  delight  and  glory 
of  his  life.  He  has  attained  success,  but  only  through  the  gateway  i>f  lurd  work,  ami  he 
enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  triumph  has  been  fairly  won.  As  in  the  autumn 
of  his  well-spent  life  he  now  enjoy's  the  o/i/zw  cum  so  well  merited;  he  not  i»nly 

receives  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  many  friends  of  long  sunding.  but  he  glories  in  the 
affection  and  takes  pride  m the  accomplishments  «.f  the  chiMren  to  whom  he  i*  devoted  with 
unusual  tenderness  and  love ; and  in  a home  which  is  the  center  of  c\xry'  grace  and  refine- 
ment, Dr.  Jones  now  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  aseful  and  well-spent  life. 


I 


M.  W.  BELSHAW. 


The  gentleman  whose  life  is  here  briefly  outlined  was  born  April  20,  1830,  in  the  town  of 
Warren,  Herkimer  county.  New  York.  His  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Belshaw,  was  a 
native  of  Lisbon,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  died  in  1828,  at  the  good  old  age  of 
ninety-one  years.  His  grandfather,  David  Belshaw,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in 
1777,  and  died  in  1868.  His  father,  William  Belshaw,  was  also  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1804, 
and  is  still  living.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  Rhodes.  They  were  farmers  who 
settled  in  the  wilderness  and  conquered  it.  As  this  sketch  proceeds  it  will  be  evident  that  M. 
W.  Belshaw  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  pluck  and  grit  of  his  parents.  In  his  early 
life  it  was  the  custom  to  combine  the  duties;  of  active  life  with  a common-school  education; 
he  therefore,  in  accordance  with  this  custom,  devoted  the  summer  to  farming,  and  the  winter 
to  scholastic  training,  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  Then  he  entered  the  Oxford  academy, 
Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  and  supported  himself  meanwhile  by  clerking  and  working  in  a 
watchmaker’s  and  jeweler’s  shop.  By  this  arrangement  he  was  enabled  to  combine  the  acqui- 
sition of  some  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  rudirhents  of  mathematics,  with  a knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  taste  for  and  experience  in  this  latter  department  laid  for  him  a foundation 
that,  in  after  years,  was  of  very  great  service  to  him.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
Geneva  college,  as  junior,  and  in  two  years  graduated  with  the  honorary  degree  of  A.B.  He 
at  once  received  the  appointment  of  clerk  in  the  collector’s  office  at  Little  Falls,  Herkimer 
county,  on  the  Erie  canal.  This  position  he  held  for  two  years. 

On  the  seventh  of  January,  1852,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  golden  State, 
and  sailed  for  California.  On  February  26,  1852,  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  steamer 
Golden  Gate.  The  mines  attracted  his  attention,. and  three  years  were  spent  in  trying  their 
varied  experiences,  but  with  indifferent  success.  This  did  not  daunt  or  discourage  him,  for 
Hope  kept  her  lamp  constantly  burning  within  -him.  In  this  juncture  of  his  affairs  an  opening 
occurred  to  make  his  knowledge  of  watch-repairing  and  jewelry  available,  and  he  opened  a 
shop  at  Fiddletown,  Amador  county.  To  the  manufacture  of  specimen  pins,  etc.,  his  pros- 
perity enabled  him  to  add  a gold-dust  purchasing  agency,  and  subsequently  that  of  Wells, 
Fargo  & Co. 

As  success  had  now  perched  upon  his  banners,  he  resolved  to  revisit  the  old  home  in 
Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  began  life  as  a Benedick  by  marrying  Miss  Jenny  E.  Oxner, 
only  daughter  of  Conrad  Oxner,  of  Columbia.  The  fruits  of  this  union  were  two  sons, 
William  C.  and  Charles  Mortimer  Belshaw.  When  the  former  was  in  his  sixth  year  he  died. 
The  latter  is  now  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  is  as  robust  and  healthy  as  his  father,  giving 
out  much  promise  of  future  usefulness.  In  1862,  Mr.  Belshaw  sought  the  rich  mines  of  Sina- 
loa, Mexico;  but  owing  to  the  instability  of  the  government,  and  the  unsettled  and  dangerous 
state  of  society,  after  three  years  of  .earnest  effort,  he  had  to  abandon  and  lose  his  property, 
leave  the  country,  and  return  to  San  Francisco.  In  1866,  in  connection  with  others,  he  con- 
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structed  the  Pacific  refinery,  for  parting  gold  and  silver;  but  after  two  yeais  of  trial,  with  but 
moderate  financial  success,  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  other  parties. 

Being  out  of  business,  he  now  went  on  a prospecting  tour  to  Cerro  Gordo,  then  an  unde- 
veloped locality  in  the  Inyo  mountains,  east  of  the  Owen’s  river  valley.  Finding  large  quan- 
tities of  argentiferous  galena  there,  a new  field  lay  before  him  for  the  full  development  of  his 
varied  talents  and  resources.  As  yet  no  profitable  method  had  been  adopted  for  the  manipula- 
tion of  these  compound  ores.  Their  reduction  by  smelting  had  not,  as  yet,  been  efficiently 
and  profitably  treated  in  the  United  States;  and  in  Mexico  and  South  America  only  partially 
so,  and  that  very  crudely  and  with  very  rich  ores,  in  furnaces  of  very  limited  capacity.  At 
P'reiburg,  and  other  places  in  Europe,  the  reduction  of  ores  had  been  carried  on  for  centuries; 
but  in  California  not  a single  man  could  be  found  who  understood  it.  Here,  then,  was  a new 
and  inviting  sphere  for  Mr.  Belshaw’s  genius  and  knowledge.  Ores  that  were  fabulously  rich 
in  silver  and  lead  lay  in  apparently  inexhaustible  quantities  before  him,  and  they  must  be  made 
available  to  commerce.  The  quality  which  enables  men  to  can've  their  pathway  through  op- 
posing obstacles,  and  defiantly  to  combat  and  conquer  adverse  circumstances,  Avas  now  to  be 
called  forth,  and  here  was  one  found  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  As  in  all  other  import- 
ant enterprises,  the  road  to  success  lay  through  effort.  Experiment  after  experiment  had  to 
be  made,  and  failure  after  failure  endured;  but,  stimulated  by  a resistless  will,  and  the  pride 
that  is  born  of  hope,  every  energy  was  put  forth,  by  muscle  as  well  as  brain,  until,  at  length, 
he  could  exclaim:  ''  Etcreka — I have  found  it.”  A triumph  was  at  last  achieved  that  was  as 
inspiriting  as  it  was  emphatic.  Now,  hundreds  of  other  similar  works  are  established  in  Ne- 
vada, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Colorado  and  California,  and,  substantially,  on  Mr.  Bel- 
shaw’s plan. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  here  to  state  that  much  of  the  prosperity  attending  the  Cerro  Gordo 
mining  and  smelting  works  is  largely  due  to  the  liberal  supply  of  capital  furnished  by  Mr. 
Egbert  Judson;  who,  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Belshaw  from  his  first  visit  to  Cerro  Gordo, 
became  much  interested  in  the  enterprise,  and  became  his  partner  in  this  and  other  kindred 
ventures.  The  successful  reduction  of  precious  and  other  metals  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  else- 
where in  Inyo  county,  required  an  efficient  system  of  transportation  for  them;  and  the  Cerro 
Gordo  freighting  company  was  accordingly  organized.  This  consisted  of  M.  \V.  Belshaw, 
Egbert  Judson,  and  Reni  Nadeau.  Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  company  from  the  fact  that  nearly  one  thousand  horses  and  mules  and  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  men  were  employed  in  this  single  industry,  exclusive  of  those 
at  the  mines  and  works. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Belshaw  became  interested  in  the  Empire  coal  mine,  near  Monte  Diablo;  and 
in  1877-78  was  its  superintendent.  In  order  to  convey  this  rich  body  of  coal  to  market  a 
narrow-gauge  railroad  was  projected,  surveyed,  and  built  from  Antioch  to  the  mine,  a distance 
of  five  and  two  thirds  miles,  in  which  Mr.  Belshaw  became  constructing  engineer.  We  can 
not  but  add  this  remark:  California  may  be  justly  proud  of  all  such  men. 


s;-- 


FU-: 


ROLLA  E.  BREWSTER. 


The  record  of  an  honest,  earnest  worker,  who  by  a clear  head,  perseverance,  and  manly 
dealing  has  gained  prominence  in  his  particular  calling,  contains  many  a useful  sug- 
gestion for  the  young,  and  many  a strong  incentive  for  all..  Such  a record  is  that  of  R. 
E.  Brewster.  On  his  father’s  side  of  the  family  he  is  a descendant  from  Elder  Brewster,  a very 
early  settler  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  was  a descendant  of  one  of  the  early'  German 
settlers  of  western  New  York.  His  parents,  Darius  and  Martha  Brewster,  were  esteemed 
residents  of  New  York  state,  and  after  a life  of  prosperous  agricultural  pursuits,  they  died 
respectively  in  1856  and  1843.  Their  only  son  was  born  in  Tyrone  township,  Steuben  county', 
New  York,  on  October  2,  1826.  His  career  in  life  threatened  to  be  cut  short  by'  an  accident 
in  childhood,  whose  fatal  consequences  were  averted  only  by  the  courage  and  heroism  of  his 
mother.  He  had  accidentally  fallen  into  a well  some  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  containing  about 
six  feet  of  water.  His  only  sister  gave  the  alarm,  but  their  remote  residence  rendered  any'  help 
unavailable  except  from  his  mother.  Though  the  well  ^vas  walled  and  lined  up  with  cobble- 
stones, the  superhuman  exertions  of  the  anxious  mother  enabled  her  to  climb  the  depth  and 
rescue  her  child,  who  has  always  cherished  the  remembrance  of  that  act  of  courage  and 
maternal  devotedness.  In  his  boyhood  the  family  removed  to  Ohio  and  settled  on  a farm  in  Seneca 
county.  There  the  boy  attended  the  country  school  until  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  entered 
the  high  school  and  received  a thorough  English  education,  paying  the  expenses  of  his  schooling 
by  working  in  a country  store  during  the  morning  and  evening  hours.  Here  were  shown  the 
first  germs  of  that  ambition  which  led  to  such  success  in  his  mercantile  life ; for  from  the  hour 
in  which  he  first  saw  that  store  it  became  his  great  object  in  life  to  be  a storekeeper.  In  a 
town  called  Republic,  and  in  the  employ  of  Jno.  A.  Gale,  he  received  fifty  dollars  for  his  first 
year’s  labor,  when  he  went  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  at  a greatly  advanced  salary,  and  in  the  third  y'ear 
he  became  a partner  with  R.  W,  Shawhan  in  the  largest  store  then  in  northern  Ohio.  Though 
of  slender  frame,  his  great  power  of  endurance  enabled  him  to  bear  the  heavy'  labors  involved 
in  his  rapid  progress  and  quick  success  in  business  life. 

On  February'  i,  1849,  sold  his  interest  in  the  business,  and  left  Tiffin  for  California. 
From  New  York  he  sailed  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  thence  to  Callao,  Lima,  and  reached 
San  Francisco  on  a whaling  vessel,  on  June  8,  1849.  The  mines  held  out  to  him  their  powerful 
inducements,  and  he  hurried  to  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  where  the  first  few 
months  of  earnest  labor  brought  varied  success,  but  were  finally  rewarded  by  a rich  find,  and 
with  an  accumulated  profit  of  six  thousand  dollars  he  returned  to  Sacramento.  He  had  now 
resolved  to  re-enter  the  field  of  his  former  enterprise,  and  with  four  companions  he  purchased 
the  stock  of  goods  and  the  store  of  Priest,  Lee  & Co.  The  new  firm  was  named  Barney, 
Brewster  & Co.,  and  he  retained  his  interest  in  the  house  until  sickness  compelled  him  to  retire. 
His  physicians  declared  that  he  must  certainly  leave  California,  if  he  desired  to  regain  his 
health,  and  he  so  far  accepted  their  judgment  that  he  had  purchased  his  ticket  for  the  next 
steamer,  when  he  changed  his  determination  and  resolved  to  remain  in  the  country  to  which 
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he  had  already  become  firmly  attached  by  his  inclinations,  and  judgment  of  future  prospects. 
Three  hours  before  the  steamer’s  departure,  on  January  i,  1850,  he  purchased,  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  business  interests  held  by  a friend,  who  took  his  ticket  and  sailed  away,  possibly 
to  other  ventures,  while  Mr.  Brewster  remained  to  the  certainties  of  prosperity.  The  firm 
which  he  now  entered  was  known  as  Plummer,  Keith  & Co.,  and  in  six  months  they  closed 
business  with  a profit  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Keith  retired;  the  firm  became 
Plummer  & Brewster,  and  at  once  devoted  its  entire  attention  to  the  importation  and  sales  of 
flour.  The  new  firm  not  only  gained  prominence,  but  so  stupendous  were  its -operations,  that 
it  at  one  time  controlled  the  entire  flour  market  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  could  count  its  profits 
at  fully  half  a million  of  dollars.  Contracting,  however,  for  all  the  flour  to  arrive  during  many 
coming  months,  it  found  the  importations  much  larger  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and 
the  venture  resulted  in  considerable  loss  and  the  closing  of  the  business.  But  Mr.  Brewster 
could  not  withdraw  from  the  pleasures  and  excitements  of  active  mercantile  life,  and  he  formed 
a copartnership  with  Jno.  C.  Fall,  who  was  then  doing  a large  country  trade  in  general  mer- 
chandise at  Marysville.  An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  IMr.  Fall  should  continue  the 
trade  at  Marysville,  and  Mr.  Brewster  would  open  a house  in  San  Francisco,  the  firm  to  be 
called  Jno.  C.  Fall  & Co.  at  the  former  place,  and  R.  E.  Brewster  & Co.  at  the  latter.  Extra- 
ordinary success  attended  this  enterprise,  in  which  the  Marysville  member  furnished  the  stock, 
etc.,  and  Mr.  Brewster  supplied  the  required  capital.  The  San  Francisco  house  was  under  his 
full  control,  and  his  good  judgment  and  business  capacity  so  advanced  its  interests  and  estab- 
lished it  in  public  confidence,  that  it  transacted  the  largest  wholesale  grocer}^  business  ever 
done  by  one  house  of  its  kind  in  this  city.  This  copartnership  expired  by  limitation,  after  fifty 
months,  and  the  joint  profits  amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  the 
most  pleasant  remembrance  is  the  perfect  harmony  that  always  ruled  . the  intercourse  of  the 
members.  Though  the  transactions  had  been  most  extended,  and  had  covered  many  millions 
of  dollars,  no  unpleasant  word  was  ever  spoken,  and  fifteen  short  minutes  sufficed  for  all  the 
details  of  closing  the  business  and  dissolving  the  copartnership,  a renewal  of  which  was  pre- 
vented only  by  Mr.  Brewster’s  delicate  state  of  health. 

He  now  visited  the  White  Sulphur  springs,  situated  in  Napa  valley,  near  St.  Helena,  and 
found  them  very  beneficial  to  his  health.  Uniting  business  with  pleasure,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  these  springs  a place  of  popular  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  With  a friend 
he  invested  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  the  propertx-,  and  at  once  began  a 
system  of  extensive  improvements,  erected  a hotel,  built  roads,  etc.,  and  within  six  months 
from  the  time  of  purchase,  the  e.xpenditures  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  But  this  proved  an  excellent  investment ; the  springs  became  very  popular  as  one  of 
the  most  healthful  and  pleasant  places  of  resort  in  California,  and  continued  a source  of  con- 
stant profit,  until  he  finally  sold  his  interest  in  1859.  As  his  continued  ill-health  prevented  his 
attention  to  business,  he  determined  on  a sea-voyage,  spent  fifty  days  in  making  the  trip  to 
Callao  on  a sailing  ship,  visited  various  parts  of  South  America,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Panama  with  somewliat  improved  health,  after  an  absence  of  four  months.  In  a short  time  he 
started  on  another  trip  for  health;  spent  the  winter  in  Havana,  then  visited  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Charleston,  Washington,  New  York,  Boston,  Saratoga,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  his  old  home  in  Ohio.  After  an  absence  of  nine  months  he  returned 
to  San  Francisco  with  health  so  fully  restored,  that  it  has  never  since  failed,  though  at  the  time 
of  his  departure  his  friends  thought  him  a hopeless  victim  of  consumption. 
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After  several  years  of  renewed  business  activity,  by  which  he  repaired  the ’injuries  flowing 
from  his  long  personal  inattention  and  absence,  he  closed  his  mercantile  transactions  in  1862, 
and  entered  upon  mining  enterprises  as  a regular  business.  Me  has  continued  ever  since  to 
give  his  energy  and  capital  to  the  development  of  the  great  mineral-  wealth  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  though  he  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  vicissitudes  so  often  attending  this  industr)', 
though  his  efforts  have  sometimes  brought  great  success,  and  at  other  times  great  disappoint- 
ments, yet  his  native  qualities  of  prudence,  liberal  enterprise,  and  persistent  effort  have  met 
with  gratifying  results. 

He  was  married  on  January  13,  1853,  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  the  native  place  of  his  bride.  Miss 
Flora  A.  Moore.  Her  father  was  a leading  merchant  in  that  part  of  the  state,  and  the  family 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  eastern  Ohio.  Both  husband  and  wife  have  lost  father,  mother,  sister, 
and  brother,  and,  with  no  living  near  relations,  have  thus  felt  themselves  more  closely  bound 
together  in  the  fullness  of  unshared  affection,  while  the  happy  bond  has  been  yet  more 
strengthened  by  the  one  daughter  given  to  them.  Among  the  first  church-buildings  in  San 
Francisco  was  that  erected  for  Reverend  Dr.  Ver  Mehr,  on  Powell  street,  in  1850.  Mr. 
Brewster,  though  not  a church  member,  aided  in  its  erection  by  very  liberal  contributions,  and 
has  continued  the  same  liberality  ever  since,  standing  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  any  worthy 
enterprise  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  He  ranks  among  the  founders  and  efficient  promoters 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  association,  and  many  of  the  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
of  the  Pacific  coast  have  found  him  a generous  patron  and  friend.  His  eminently  social  tem- 
perament has  found  development  in  his  extended  range  of  acquaintance,  and  in  his  frequent 
attendance  at  the  Pacific  club  during  a membership  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  while 
he  is  also  a life-member  of  the  society  of  California  Pioneers.  In  political  matters,  he  con- 
tinued a whig  while  there  remained  such  a party  to  cling  to;  then  he  became  an  earnest 
republican,  and  has  always  taken  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerned  that  party,  though  he  has 
never  held  political  office.  His  many  friends  have  recognized  his  fitness,  and  have  frequently 
solicited  him  to  become  a candidate  for  official  position ; but  his  inclinations  have  no  such 
tendency,  and  he  has  invariably  declined  to  accept  such  distinctions. 

Mr.  Brewster  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  present  business  career  with  all  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  the  past,  and  with  the  matured  experience  of  years  of  active  enterprise 
and  close  observation,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  has  learned  to  wield  these  implements  of 
fortune  enables  him  to  command  success' even  in  so  adventurous  a field  as  is  that  of  mining 
enterprise.  No  man  rises  from  the  obscurity  of  a lad’s  position  in  a country  store  to  acknowl- 
edged rank  and  influence  in  metropolitan  circles  of  commerce  without  the  exercise  of  unusual 
abilities  and  constant  effort.  The  successes  attending  Mr.  Brewster’s  efforts  have  been  far 
beyond  the  average,  and  the  means  by  which  he  gained  the  end  so  gratifying  are  characteristic 
of  the  man.  To  the  unquestioned  integrity  which  guided  his  every  act,  and  without  which  no 
honorable  success  can  be  gained,  he  added  a spirit  and  habit  of  economy  begotten  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  life,  and,  perhaps  more  than  all  else,  a habit  of  complete  self-reliance. 
It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  man  to  make  numerous  confidants,  or  to  await  the  judgment  of 
others.  He  has  full  confidence  in  his  own  ideas,  and  having  once  resolved  upon  an  enterprise, 
he  never  for  a moment  doubts  his  ability  to  carry  his  plans  to  successful  issue.  Beneath  the 
surface  of  his  quiet,  undemonstrative  manner,  lies  the  foundation  of  that  strong  self-reliance 
upon  which  he  has  erected  the  structure  of  his  great  and  well-deserv-ed  prosperity. 
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The  multifarious  vicissitudes  in  the  eventful  California  career  of  the  above-named 
pioneer,  brought  forth  evidences  of  a mind  at  once  bold,  independent,  and  decisive, 
which,  combined  with  a robust  physical  structure,  rendered  him  capable  of  enduring 
hardships  of  the  severest  character. 

Isaac  S.  Van  Winkle  was  born  near  Monticello,  Sullivan  county.  New  York,  August  8, 
1825.  His  father,  John  Van  Winkle,  was  a farmer  in  that  then  isolated  region  of  the  Empire 
State. 

When  only  six  years  old,  young  Van  Winkle  sustained  a severe  loss  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father,  who  was  drowned  in  Lake  Michigan.  Shortly  after  her  husband’s  decease, 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Matilda  Van  Winkle,  removed  with  five  of  her  children  to  New  York  city, 
and  Isaac  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Passaic  river,  near  the 
town  of  Passaic,  in  New  Jersey.  He  lived  there  six  years,  attending  school  in  the  winter. 
Then  he  spent  one  year  at  Bergen  Point,  working  at  gardening  and  other  vocations.  The 
four  following  years  he  worked  in  the  carriage  manufactory  of  G.  W.  Vanderworken,  in  the 
city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  young  Van  Winkle  commenced 
learning  the  trade  of  a blacksmdth,  and'shortly  after  was  employed  in  the  shipbuilding  yards 
and  foundry  of  Secor,  in  the  city  of  New  Yprk. 

After  leaving  the  Secor  works,  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  still  a boy  in  years,  but  a man  in  courage 
and  self-reliance,  went  into  business  on  his  own  account,  by  starting  a shipsmithing  and  car- 
riage shop  in  North  Belleville,  now  a suburb  of  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He  con- 
tinued in  business  there  for  eleven  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  the  golden  epoch  of 
California  having  commenced,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  on  the  thirtieth 
of  January,  1849,  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  bark  Jllara,  Captain  Parks,  bound  for  Vera 
Cruz,  Avith  one  hundred  and  forty  passengers  on  board.  She  arrived  at  that  Mexican  port  on 
the  twenty-second  of  February.  The  party  took  horses  as  far  as  Tepic,  and  after  having  dis- 
posed of  their  stock,  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Mazatlan,  which  port,  on  the  Pacific  ocean, 
they  reached  March  5,  without  having  experienced  any  unusual  incidents  or  annoyances  on 
the  voyage. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  tarried  in  Mazatlan  two  Aveeks,  and  then,  in  company  Avith  tAvcntj  -scA'en 
others,  sailed  for  San  Francisco  in  the  schooner  San  Blasena.  This  little  craft  got  caught  in 
a furious  gale  off  the  coast,  Avhile  crossing  the  gulf  of  California,  during  Avhich  the  masts 
Avere  stripped  of  all  sails.  On  May  7,  she  put  into  the  harbor  of  San  Jose,  on  the  southerly 
side  of  the  gulf,  for  Avater,  and  then  ran  across  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Avdiich  port  she  reached 
on  the  seventeenth  of  tb5  same  month. 

At  this  place,  seven  of  the  party,  leaving  the  vessel,  Avent  ashore  to  make  the  remainder 
of  the  journey,  one  thousand  three  hundred  miles,  to  San  Francisco,  by  land.  The  .sea 
voyagers  kept  on  in  the  San  Blasena  (Avhich,  by  the  Avay,  Avas  only  a thirty-five-ton 
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schooner),  but  before  reaching  the  long  looked  for  goal  of  their  expectations,  the  supply  of 
water  gave  out.  In  this  emergency,  the  hero  of  our  sketch  exhibited  real  “grit,"  and  in  the 
•hour  of  dire  necessity  displayed  those  energies  which  proved  him  to  be  endowed  with  the 
true  pioneer  characteristics.  The  thirsty  passengers  and  crew  had  drained  their  vessels  of 
water  to  the  last  drop  by  the  time  the  schooner  had  arrived  within  eighteen  miles  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  And  having  no  idea  how  much  more  time  would  elapse  before  they  would 
reach  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  were  in  a very  desponding  state;  but  there  was  one  man  on 
board  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  lowered  a small  boat,  and  taking 
with  him  two  men  made  for  the  shore,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  breakers  which  almost 
swamped  their  boat,  succeeded  in  landing  between  the  rocks  where  the  Cliff  House  now 
stands,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  fresh  water  was  obtained.  Two  casks  which  they 
had  aboard  were  filled,  and  after  a fatiguing  and  dangerous  return  trip,  these  were  safely  hauled 
up  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  in  a few  moments  the  parched  throats  of  the  famishing 
voyagers  were  thoroughly  moistened.  It  happened,  most  fortunately,  that  Territorial  Governor 
Riley  was  returning  to  Monterey  from  San  Francisco  on  a government  steamer,  and  seeing 
the  dilapidated  schooner,  and  anticipating  the  wants  of  those  on  board,  sent  a barrel  each  of 
mess  pork  and  hard  bread.  It  was  a providential  circumstance,  for  the  party  had  not  had  meat 
of  any  kind  for  forty-five  days;  with  a cup  of  hot  coffee  they  all  made  a hearty  meal  of  raw 
pork  and  hard  tack,  and  relished  it. 

After  all  the  schooner  did  not  enter  the  Golden  Gate,  although  so  near  its  portals.  Owing 
to  adverse  winds,  she  put  into  the  harbor  of  Monterey  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1849  (sixty- 
five  days  from  Mazatlan).  Mr.  Van  Winkle  stepped  ashore  with  just  six  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
but  with  a stout  heart  and  elastic  tread  tlrat  knew  no  such  word  as  fail.  After  looking  around 
for  a short  time  he  was  introduced  to  Quartermaster  Sellock,  then  stationed  at  that  military 
post.  This  officer  was  in  great  tribulation  because  his  blacksmith  had  gone  awaj',  and  he 
could  not  get  his  horse  shod  to  carry  dispatches  to  Benicia.  Now  was  Mr.  Van  Winkle’s 
golden  opportunity  to  get  his  virgin  earnings  of  California’s  auriferous  treasures.  He  could 
shoe  a horse  with  skill  and  dispatch,  which  he  did,  and  to  his  utter  bewilderment  and  delight 
was  paid  twelve  dollars  for  the  job.  That  Monterey  mine  “panned  out”  for  him  one  hundred 
dollars  more  during  the  next  ten  days  for  labor  performed  for  Uncle  Sam  at  the  barracks. 
Then  he  opened  a blacksmith  and  wagon  repair  shop  on  his  own  account,  and  cleared  eight 
hundred  dollars,  which  he  invested  in  an  outfit  for  a mining  expedition. 

Colonel  Fremont  had  just  previously  left  in  the  night  on  some  secret  mission,  and  on  get- 
ting a hint  that  he  was  bound  to  Mariposa,  Mr.  Van  Winkle  started  in  that  direction,  taking 
with  him  Austin,  the  captain  of  the  San  Blasena.  On  the  way  they  stopped  at  Pacheco 
Pass,  and  reached  Horseshoe  Bend,  on  the  Merced  river,  July  25.  Here  Van  Winkle  was 
seized  with  a fit  of  dumb  ague,  but,  convalescing  very  rapidly,  was  enabled  by  the  first  day  of 
August  to  resume  his  journey  towards  Mariposa,  after  buying  a mule  which  cost  him  two 
hundred  dollars.  In  three  days  he  got  to  his  destination,  and  learned  that  Fremont  had  been 
to  Mariposa  and  left  again  for  parts  unknown. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  worked  for  two  months  in  Sherlock’s  Gulch,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he,  in  company  with  a companion  named  R.  A.  Lockwood,  started  on  a pedestrian  trip 
for  Stockton.  Before  arriving  at  the  Slough  City,  they  were  intercepted  by  the  sheriff,  who 
insisted  on  pressing  them  into  the  service  as  jurymen  on  the  trial  of  a man  accused  of  a capital 
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crime.  They  sat,  and  the  defendant  was  acquitted.  Then  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  with  three  others, 
hired  a man  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  to  row  them  down  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  city,  however,  they  did  not  reach  until  2 A.  m.  October  24. 

Having  made  a profitable  sale  of  a tent,  Mr.  Van  Winkle  decided  to  continue  his  black- 
smithing  business,  but  on  a more  extensive  scale,  and  went  to  work  on  shares  with  William 
Bradburg,  making  row-locks,  lamp-frames,  hinges,  and  other  useful  articles  of  iron  manufacture. 
Next,  having  a quantity  of  tools  on  hand,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  William  J.  Towne, 
their  place  of  business  being  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Sansome  and  Pine  streets.  They  con- 
tinued together  for  three  years,  manufacturing  mining  tools  and  other  implements,  house  work, 
etc.  The  principal  iron  house  work  done  was  for  L.  L.  Treadwell  & Co.,  the  treasure  vaults 
and  safes  of  the  United  States  custom  house,  Herler  & Belchers,  Wells  & Co.,  and  John  Simes’ 
banking  houses,  and  the  American  Theater;  the  prices  ranged  from  one  dollar  a pound  down  to 
thirty-seven  and  a half  cents ; those  profits  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  iron  and  steel  store. 

In  1864  he  opened  a store  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Battery  and  Bush  streets,  where  he 
continued  in  business  for  five  years.  In  1871  this  enterprising  merchant  selected  and  purchased 
for  his  permanent  business  location  the  eligible  site  numbers  413  and  415  Market  street,  south 
side,  near  the  head  of  Battery  street.  On  these  lots  he  erected  a strong  and  spacious  structure, 
with  broad,  open  truckway  for  laden  teams  to  enter  and  leave  with  goods,  thus  saving  labor; 
also  suitable  iron  racks  for  the  storage  of  iron  and  steel  bars,  etc.  In  common  with  all  heavy 
iron  and  steel  dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Mr.  Van  Winkle  has  been  very  con- 
siderably benefited  pecuniarily  by  the  enormous  and  unparalleled  demand  which  has  existed 
during  the  last  and  present  seasons,  1879-80,  for  the  materials  in  his  line  of  business.  And  the 
high  prices  which  his  stock  commands  are  no  more  than  a just  compensation,  not  onl}'  for  his 
judicious  purchases,  but  for  the  ability,  energy,  and  industry  which  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  and  more,  he  has  displayed  in  building  up  under  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
encountered  by  pioneers,  a business  which  literally  rests  upon  an  “ iron  ” foundation.  Mr. 
Van  Winkle  entered  into  the  iron  trade  as  early  as  1850,  and  his  business  increasing  steadily 
and  healthily  since  that  date,  has  now  assumed  such  extensiv’-e  proportions  as  to  place  him  in 
the  van  of  wholesale  iron  and  steel  dealers  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Isaac  S.  Van  Winkle  as  early  as  1851  became  identified  with  the  business  interests  and 
prosperity  of  Sacramento.  In  November  of  that  year  he,  in  company  with  his  partner,  W.  J. 
Towne,  started  a store  on  the  corner  of  J and  I'ourlh  streets  in  that  city.  In  1S53  he  bought 
his  partner  out,  but  continued  the  business  in  that  place  for  the  long  period  of  twenty  years  and 
six  months.  J.  M.  Duncan  was  his  partner  until  1864,  when  Mr.  Van  Winkle  purchased  his 
interest  in  the  concern.  In  the  two  great  Sacramento  fires  of  1852  and  1854  the  Van  Winkle 
property  fell  a prey  to  the  devouring  element,  and  he  lost  everything  except  his  iron,  which 
was  more  or  less  injured.  After  the  second  fire  in  1854  he  erected  a large  two-story  brick 
building  between  I and  J streets,  on  Fourth  street,  for  the  store,  which  he  opened  in  1855. 
Fie  returned  East  that  year  to  purchase  goods,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  one  child.  In 
1856  he  purchased  the  fine  brown-stone  house,  and  barn,  and  thirty-seven  acres  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer  estate,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic  river  at  North  Belleville.  1 lere  he  farmed 
for  four  years,  and  during  five  seasons  was  engaged  busily  in  shipping  goods  to  his  California 
store.  He  then  sold  out  the  property,  and  in  i860  returned  to  California,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  December  sixth. 
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In  1861  he  bought  real  estate  on  the  corner  of  C and  Thirteenth  streets,  in  Sacramento, 
now  occupied  for  hospital  and  grounds  by  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  company.  During  the 
same  year  he  put  up  a large  two-story  brick  store  on  the  corner  of  J and  Fourth  streets, 
opposite  the  St.  George  Hotel;  also  another  similar  structure  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  the 
alley  between  I and  J streets.  In  the  winter  of  the  flood  of  1861-62  he  gave  the  use  of  this 
latter  building  free  of  charge  to  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society.  About  this  time  he  also 
erected  three  frame  buildings  on  L street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

In  1862  Mr.  Van  Winkle  bought  an  entire  brick  kiln  in  Sacramento,  together  with  two 
millions  of  brick.  He  had  laid  his  plans  for  erecting  a large  market,  but  the  floods  coming, 
forced  him  to  abandon  this  enterprise.  He  shipped  a lot  of  these  bricks  to  San  Francisco,  to 
be  used  in  putting  up  his  building  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Battery  streets,  and  the  balance 
were  sold.  In  1862,  when  the  floods  occurred,  he  removed  his  family,  who  had  been  living  in 
Sacramento  since  he  commenced  business  there,  to  San  Francisco.  He  still,  however,  retained 
his  store  in  the  former  place. 

When  Mr.  Van  Winkle  opened  his  extensive  establishment  on  Market  street,  in  1872,  he 
closed  out  his  Sacramento  business  and  removed  his  stock  of  goods  to  this  city.  He  took 
into  his  house  as  partner  C.  W.  Davenport,  who  remained  with  him  until  1877.  In  1864,  the 
Nevada  Quartz  Mill  and  Mining  Company,  of  Nevada  City,  California,  commonly  known  as 
the  Soggs  Mine,  having  become  insolvent,  owing  INIr.  V an  Winkle  a large  sum  of  money,  was 
sold  out  by  the  sheriff,  and  he  purchased  the  fifteen-stamp  mill,  mines,  and  water-power  for 
twenty-nine  thousand  dollars.  He  continued  the  working  of  this  mine  for  seven  years,  with 
from  twenty  to  thirty  hands.  He  paid  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  expenses,  and  took 
out  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  thus  clearing  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
In  September,  1878,  he  sold  this  property  to  E.  Merrifield  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 
All  this  time  he  “ran”  the  iron  store,  as  the  basis  of  supplies  in  case  of  emergency. 

In  various  ways  Mr.  Van  Winkle  has  contributed,  by  expenditures  of  money,  labor,  and 
materials,  to  the  growth  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  advancement  of  its  prosperity.  In  1851 
he  contracted  with  James  Enright,  of  Santa  Clara,  to  remove  the  sand  from  the  fifty-vara  lot 
on  the  south-east  corner  of  Bush  and  Sansome  streets,  his  compensation  for  the  job  to  be  one 
half  of  the  fifty-vara  lot  and  two  thousand  dollars  street  assessments.  Again  he  made  a con- 
tract with  Major  Richard  P.  Hammond  to  fill  in  a water-lot  on  Battery  street,  between  Bush 
and  Pine  streets,  for  three  thousand  dollars.  Amongst  his  real-estate  transactions  it  may  here 
be  stated,  that  in  1851  he  purchased  two  lots  on  Bryant  place,  on  a portion  of  which  the 
Brooklyn  Hotel  on  Bush  street  now  stands.  This  property  he  sold  to  Dr.  Charles  IM.  Hitch- 
cock for  two  thousand  dollars.  Now^  (1880)  it  is  worth  at  least  five  thousand  dollars.  His 
investments  in  real  estate  in  Sacramento  aggregate  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Twelve  years  ago,  wdth  rare  foresight  and  judgment,  Mr.  Van  Winkle  selected  a suburban 
site  for  a homestead.  He  bought  a fifty-vara  lot,  and  three  fourths  of  another,  situated  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  Gough  and  Fulton  streets.  For  this  property,  including  the  dwelling 
thereon,  he  paid  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  It  was  then  quite  out  of  towm,  and  I'nl- 
ton  street,  near  the  house,  was  but  a mountain  of  sand.  There  w’ere  then  no  cars  running 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  town,  nor  in  the  other  direction.  The  new  City  Hall,  and  the  great 
St.  Ignatius  Church  and  College,  now'  within  a stone’s  throw'  of  his  dwelling,  had  then  never 
been  dreamed  of  even  by  the  most  sanguine  holder  of  Western  Addition  or  Hayes  Valley 
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property.  This  homestead  is  surrounded  by  a variety  of  trees  of  great  size,  and  the  vines, 
shrubbery,  and  flowers  give  quite  a rural  aspect  to  the  family  mansion. 

Isaac  S.  Van  Winkle  was  married  February  9,  1853,  in  North  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  to 
Miss  Isabelle  Duncan,  of  that  village.  By  her  he  has  had  six  children,  all  5f  whom  are  living, 
and  residing  at  the  family  mansion. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  has  been  very  greatly  blessed  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  by  the  family 
hearthstone  he  finds  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business,  and  that  quiet  enjoy- 
ment and  contentment  which  render  home  the  one  place  above  all  others  sweet  and  sacred. 
He,  as  well  as  all  his  family,  except  the  youngest  child,  are  members  of  Calvary  Church,  in 
full  communion,  at  this  date. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  besides  being  a life-member  of  the  association  of  California 
Pioneers,  belongs  to  California  Lodge,  No.  i,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  is 
also  a life-member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  a life-member  of  the  Me- 
chanics’ Institute. 


JAMES  CLAIR  FLOOD. 

America  is  the  land  of  opportunities,  and  the  Pacific  coast  pre-eminently  the  region 
of  lucky  ventures,  and  pecuniary  rewards  to  those  who  judiciously  use  the  chances  for 
fortune  which,  while  they  are  open  to  all,  yet  reward  only  those  who  have  faith,  courage, 
and  perseverance.  A man  may  rise  from  the  very  humblest  beginnings  to  great  wealth  and 
power,  by  his  own  efforts,  in  this  richly  endowed  country,  but  must  exercise  the  qualities 
named  or  remain  in  deserved  obscurity.  The  business  career  of  James  C.  Flood  is  a marked 
illustration  of  the  advantages  a man  in  California  enjoys  for  a rapid  rise  to  riches,  and  of  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he  may  acquire  them,  if  he  uses  such  advantages  with  proper 
discretion,  wisdom,  and  energy. 

Mr.  Flood  was  born  in  New  York  city  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1826,  and  is,  there- 
fore, at  this  date  of  writing,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  mature  manhood.  He  received  a practi- 
cal common-school  education,  fitting  him  for  any  ordinary  business  or  commercial  pursuit. 
Attracted  by  the  glowing  reports  from  the  Pacific  coast,  he  was  among  the  early  arrivals  in 
California,  being  one  of  the  passengers  by  the  ship  Elizabeth  Ellen,  in  1849.  He  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  with  but  little  money,  but  with  good  health,  a strong  constitution,  and  a deter- 
mination to  succeed  in  whatever  he  undertook.  Being  without  rich  friends  or  influential 
relatives,  his  success  is  due  to  his  own  sagacity  and  perseverance. 

Mr.  Flood  commenced  mining  on  the  Yuba  river  with  a "rocker,"  with  but  moderate 
success,  but  having  accumulated  about  three  thousand  dollars,  returned  to  New  York  in  the 
fall  of  1851,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  and  settling  himself  in  business,  but  finding 
his  capital  too  small  for  his  purposes,  concluded  to  return  to  California,  where  money  was 
more  plentiful  and  business  energy  better  rewarded.  Thus,  upon  the  apparently  unimportant 
fact  of  his  cash  capital  at  that  time  having  been  only  three  thousand  dollars,  hinged  the  finan- 
cial destiny  of  this  future  millionaire.  If  he  had  at  that  time  taken  with  him  twice  or  three 
times  the  amount,  he  would  most  probably  have  remained  there,  and  never  realized  the  many 
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millions  from  his' mining  ventures  of  after  years;  and  possibly  the  Comstock  bonanzas,  the 
California  and  Consolidated  Virginia  mines,  would  have  remained  unopened  until  the  present 
hour. 

After  his  return  to  San  Francisco,  he  engaged  in  various  profitable  pursuits,  and  in  1854 
formed  a partnership  with  William  S.  O’Brien,  and  their  business  relations  brought  them  in 
contact  with  prominent  mining  men  and  stockbrokers,  from  whom  they  obtained  important 
information  relative  to  the  mining  interests  and  mines.  Profiting  by  this,  they  made  some 
exceedingly  fortunate  investments  in  the  Comstock  ledge,  and  in  1862  obtained  large  interests 
in  the  Kentuck,  Crown  Point,  and  Belcher  mines,  upon  which  they  realized  cnonnous  profits. 
The  year  following,  a copartnership  was  formed  with  John  W.  Mackay,  and  this  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  business  association  which  afterwards  was  to  become  so  famous  for  financial 
success  and  great  wealth. 

A controlling  interest  in  the  Hale  and  Norcross  mine  was  the  next  important  business 
move,  which  added  one  million  dollars  more  to  their  capital.  Prosperity  seemed  to  pursue 
them  in  their  several  mining  speculations,  and  in  the  year  1869  James  G.  Fair  was  taken  into 
the  copartnership,  and  the  far-famed  “ Bonanza  Firm  ” was  now  organized.  It  is  quite  corrr^- 
mon  to  attribute  the  success  of  Mr,  Flood  and  his  partners  to  “good  luck;’’  but  it  is  the  kind 
of  good  luck  that  always  attends  good  management  and  the  exercise  of  brains,  skill,  and 
pluck,  which  has  given  them  the  enormous  wealth  they  now  enjoy.  This  was  shown  very 
clearly  from  the  very  commencement  of  Mr.  Flood’s  mining  operations. 

The  same  detennLnation  to  make  every  project  successful,  with  wliich  Mr.  Flood  started 
his  business  career,  is  now  his  prominent  characteristic  as  a financier,  and  the  great  Nevada 
Bank,  with  its  five  million  dollars  capital  and  large  surplus,  owes  its  origin  and  present  success 
to  Mr.  P'lood’s  fidelity  to  sound  business  principles  and  correct  financial  laws.  Pie  resolved,  at 
its  establishment,  that  it  should  be  among  the  first  in  capital,  wisely  directed,  and  with  a repu- 
tation throughout  the  world  based  upon  the  exercise  of  the  most  profound  financial  sagacity 
and  business  prudence.  He  has  succeeded  in  placing  his  bank  in  the  front  row  of  the  finan- 
cial institutions  of  the  world.  While  Mr,  Flood  has  been  growing  richer  every  day,  he  has 
not  followed  the  habit  of  too  many  of  the  very  rich  men,  and  simultaneously  with  increase  of 
riches  contracted  his  heart  and  drawn  his  purse-strings  tighter;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  always 
dealt  generously  with  his  friends,  and  while  his  own  wealth  has  increased  with  colossal  strides, 
he  has  always  desired  that  all  who  had  been  kind  to  him  in  the  past  should  accompany  him 
on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

While  in  business  matters  Mr.  Flood  is  firm  in  securing  his  rights,  and  very  positive  in  his 
dealings  with  the  world,  in  his  private  life  he  is  a kind  and  generous  friend,  and  liberal  to  all 
charitable  objects,  giving,  without  ostentation,  large  amounts  annually  to  the  various  benevo- 
lent institutions,  regardless  of  their  sectarian  name  or  control.  One  of  his  many  noble  gifts 
was  that  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  in  1880,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  famine 
in  Ireland.  He  is  also  generous  in  individual  cases,  rarely  refusing  to  aid  really  meritorious 
cases  of  destitution;  and  a poor  tenant  is  always  sure  of  mercy  in  case  of  the  misfortune  of  not 
being  able  to  raise  the  requisite  amount  of  rent  on  the  first  of  the  month.  His  bearing  toward 
others  is  always  that  of  the  natural  gentleman,  invariably  kind,  courteous,  and  gentle  to  all,  and 
never  failing  to  receive  like  consideration  from  those  he  meets. 

Mr.  Flood  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  order,  being  a Master  Mason  in  good  standing  of 
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Golden  Gate  Lodge,  No.  30.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  but  not  a partisan,  always  voting 
for  the  best  man,  regardless  of  his  party  name ; he  has  frequently  been  solicited  to  be  a candi- 
date for  public  office,  but  invariably  declined  the  honor.  During  business  hours  he  is  an  indus- 
trious worker;  but  when  they  are  over  he  retires  to  his  home  circle,  to  which  he  is  devotedly 
attached,  and  in  which  he  enjoys  much  happiness,  surrounding  his  home  with  every  elegance 
and  beauty  that  his  great  wealth  affords.  His  city  residence  is  a plain,  comfortable  house  on 
Eddy  street;  but  his  home  in  San  Mateo,  some  twenty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  on  the  San 
Jose  railway,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  palatial  residences  in  America,  and  everything 
beautiful  that  money  can  procure  has  been  used  to  render  it  a paradise  of  comfort  and  beauty. 
His  family  consists  of  a wife  and  two  children,  a son,  James  L.,  and  a daughter,  Cora  Jane. 


JAMES  T.  FARLEY. 

SCOTCH,  in  the  opinion  of  the  philosophical  observers  of  human  character,  is  a synonym 
for  “ strength,”  and  from  time  immemorial  the  highlands  of  Scotland  have  been  credited 
with  producing  the  finest  race  of  men,  in  physical  development,  yet  evolved  upon' the 
earth.  The  characteristics  of  this  Scottish  race  are  well  known ; energy  and  enterprise,  self- 
reliance  and  reliability,  thrift  and  sagacity,  distinguishing  them  the  world  ov'er.  In  the  United 
States,  to  be  a Scotchman  is  to  be  known  as  a man  who  is  distinguished  among  his  fellows  for 
uprightness,  perseverance,  energy,  and  success  in  any  pursuit  in  which  he  may  be  engaged. 
This  is  so  much  the  case  that  when  a man  is  known  to  be  a “ self-made  man,”  so  called,  or 
one  who  has  risen  to  a prominent  position  in  mercantile  or  political  circles;  unaided  by  wealth 
or  influence  of  wealthy  relatives,  but  solely  by  his  own  persistent  efforts  and  inherent  force  of 
character,  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  the  remark;  “He  must  have  some  Scotch  blood  in  his 
veins.”  This  unintentional  compliment  to  the  Scottish  character  is  well  deseiwed,  for  it  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  America,  that  so  many  of  the  distinguished  men  in  all  pursuits  of 
life  are  descendants,  either  directly  or  remotely,  from  Scotch  ancestors. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  name  now  before  us,  Mr.  J.  T.  Farley  being  a scion  of  an 
ancestral  tree  which  had  its  first  growth  in  bonnie  Scotland,  and  transplanted  to  the  rich  free 
land  of  America,  made  a most  vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  as  evinced  in  the  thrifty  and 
strong  branches  it  spread  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Farley  was  born  in  Albemarle  county, 
Virginia,  in  1829,  his  father  being  a respectable  and  worthy  man  of  Scottish  parentage,  and 
his  grandfather  one  of  the  revolutionary  heroes,  who,  having  assisted  in  gaining  American 
liberty,  transmitted  his  patriotic  love  of  country,  and  energy  in  its  defense,  to  his  descendants. 
When  young  Farley  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  Western  Virginia, 
where  the  boy  received  the  benefit  of  whatever  education  he  could  procure  in  the  schools  of 
the  time  and  place.  After  a common  school  educational  training,  he  entered  his  uncle’s 
dry  goods  store  as  a clerk;  but  he  had  aspirations  for  a higher  life,  and  the  Scotch  blood  in 
his  veins,  warming  with  ambition,  soon  pointed  the  way,  which  was  to  study  a profession  in 
the  leisure  moments  between  the  activities  of  measuring  calico  and  selling  pins  to  the  lassies 
of  West  Virginia.  The  law  being  his  choice,  he  therefore  began  its  study  while  still  a clerk, 
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and  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  until  the  year  1845,  when,  having  proved  liimsvif 
faithful  and  efficient  in  his  business  relations,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  management  «>f  Ins 
uncle’s  business  in  Missouri,  and  removed  to  that  State,  where  he  still  continued  his  law  studies 
with  the  pertinacity  of  his  Gaelic  ancestry,  determined  to  be  a lawyer,  and  a man  of  note. 
Early  in  1850,  the  glowing  news  from  the  Pacific  shores  stirred  the  adventurous  blood  of  young 
Farley,  who  having  just  arriv^ed  at  man’s  estate,  had  the  ambitious  dream  of  a high  place 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  deeming  a new  country  to  offer  the  greater  facilities  fora  young 
man  of  energy  and  determination,  he  started  for  California  early  in  1850,  and  arrived  in  tl:e 
State  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year. 

He,  of  course,  like  nearly  every  new  arrival,  began  digging  for  gold  among  the  bowlders 
of  the  river  bars ; but  with  a similar  experience  to  many  other  prominent  Californians,  w ho 
had  more  brains  and  less  luck  than  their  fellow-miners,  he  soon  found  that  his  true  sphere  fif 
life  was  not  in  " scratching  gravel  ” for  a living,  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  superior  intellectual 
endowments  and  personal  magnetic  force,  which  combination  was  certain  to  make  a successful 
lawyer;  therefore,  with  that  foresight  which  has  ever  guided  his  career,  and  has  brought  him 
the  success  of  his  present  prom.inent  position,  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  1852, 
located  in  the  county  of  Amador,  where  he  soon  became  noted,  and  acquired  a large  practice ; 
at  the  same  time  rising  to  the  position  of  leading  politician  in  the  old  Whig  party  in  the 
county.  In  1854,  he  was  elected  representative  to  the  Assembly  of  the  State  Legislature  on  the 
Whig  ticket,  and  having  served  his  constituents  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  office  in  1855. 

His  signal  services  as  a political  organizer,  and  marked  legislative  ability,  were  recognized 
by  his  fellow-representatives  as  well  as  by  his  constituents,  and  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
Assembly  for  the  term  of  1855-56.  This  was  an  unusual  honor  for  so  young  a man,  but  the 
acceptability  to  both  political  friends  and  opponents  with  which  he  filled  the  position,  was  the 
promise  of  that  future  eminence  as  a political  manager,  to  which  he  has  since  attained. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1856,  he  retired  from  political  life  fora  time, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  profession  of  law,  locating  himself  permanently  for  this 
purpose,  at  his  present  place  of  residence  in  Jackson,  Amador  county,  California,  where  he 
soon  increased  his  practice  to  the  lucrative  point  with  which  he  has  been  favored  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

His  peculiar  fitness,  however,  for  the  position  of  political  manager,  and  his  strong  personal 
magnetism,  which  gives  him  an  unusual  control  over  party  conventions,  would  not  allow  him 
to  remain  long  out  of  the  arena  of  politics;  and  in  1861  he  was  nominated  for  State  senator 
from  the  counties  of  Amador  and  Alpine,  but,  being  on  the  unpopular  side,  he  was  defeated. 
In  1 869  he  was  again  nominated  for  the  same  office  and  elected.  Serving  with  credit  and 
acceptability,  he  was  elected  a second  time  to  the  same  office.  His  senatorial  colleagues 
accorded  to  him  the  political  prominence  given  by  the  lower  house,  and  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  Senate  for  the  session  of  1871-72,  a merited  tribute  to  his  legislative  and 
executive  ability.  In  1873  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  but 
was  defeated  by  Governor  Booth.  In  1875,  still  continuing  to  grow  in  popular  favor,  he  was 
prominently  mentioned  for  the  position  of  governor  of  California,  but  declined  being  a candi- 
date, and  gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  political  influence  in  favor  of  I^Ir.  Irwin,  and  by  his 
personal  efforts  was  probably  the  means  of  Irwin’s  election. 
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In  1877,  his  popularity  had  so  much  increased,  and  his  political  abilities  were  so  generally 
recognized,  and  the  Democratic  party  having  a majority  in  the  legislature,  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  A.  A.  Sargent,  and  took  his  seat  in  Congress  in  1879,  fo’* 
the  term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  Farley’s  attainment  of  one  of  the  most  honorable  positions  in  the  nation  is  due  solely 
to  his  own  inherent  force  of  character  and  personal  mei'it,  aided  by  that  Scotch  persistence  of 
endeavor  to  overcome  all  and  every  opposing  obstacle  in  the  way  of  advancement  and  prefer- 
ment, which  every  man  not  born  in  wealth  or  power  meets  at  every  turn  in  life. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  some  one  of  his  philosophical  essays  or  lectures,  advises  young  men  to 
“ hitch  their  wagon  to  a star.”  Mr.  Farley,  in  his  political  course,  seems  to  have  taken  this  ad- 
vice, for  he  has  aimed  at  the  highest  political  stations,  and  with  persistent  effort  and  unim- 
peached integrity,  has  pressed  steadily  forward  until  his  present  honorable  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  has  been  attained ; without  the  use  of  the  trickery,  bribery,  and  syco- 
phancy which  so  often  disgrace  candidates  and  dishonor  the  highest  municipal.  State,  and 
national  offices.  His  political  career  has  been  one  of  unusual  success,  and  in  some  respects 
remarkable. 

It  is  quite  common  in  these  modern  days  for  politicians  to  owe  their  elevation  to  an  alli- 
ance with  some  powerful  corporation,  which,  with  the  design  of  using  them  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, provides  the  means  of  securing  their  election  to  prominent  positions.  But  in  Mr.  Farley’s 
case  it  seems  that  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  as  he  has  been  a determined  opponent  to  all 
monopolies,  both  private  and  corporate,  and  on  all  legislative  occasions  his  vote  has  been  cast 
against  any  encroachment  upon  the  people’s  rights.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself 
while  in  the  State  Senate  in  1869-70,  by  his  persistent  and  fearless  opposition  to  the  railroad 
subsidy  schemes,  and  was  one  of  the  fourteen  senators  who  sustained  Governor  Haight’s  veto 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  bill. 

Mr.  Farley  is  a fearless  politician,  and  in  his  political  course  has  affiliated  with  that  party 
he  deemed  most  consistent  in  its  principles  with  his  own  conviction  of  what  is  wise  and  proper 
in  State  and  national  affairs.  Commencing  his  public  life  as  an  old-line  Whig,  he  afterward 
joined  the  American  or  “ Know-nothing”  party,  and  finally  became  a member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  of  which  he  is  now  a prominent  leader. 

Mr.  Farley  is  a man  of  fine  physique,  of  robust,  large  frame,  and  nearly  six  feet  in  height. 
His  personal  traits  are  such  as  to  make  many  friends ; being  full  of  warmth  and  energy,  and 
kind  and  polite  to  strangers  as  well  as  friends. 

In  1875,  he  married  an  estimable  lady.  Miss  Flora  Phelps,  and  has  one  child,  a boy  of 
four  years  of  age.  He  is  quite  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  being  a Knight 
Templar  in  that  benevolent  organization.  Being  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  and  full  of  energy  and 
personal  magnetic  power,  and  also  having  a large  and  successful  experience  in  political  man- 
agement, we  may  be  sure  that  his  present  senatorial  term  will  not  fill  the  measure  of  his  polit- 
ical ambition,  nor  end  his  career  as  a “ public  servant.” 


SAN 
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SAMUEL  EDWARD  KNOWLES. 


As  the  design  of  this  work  is  to  make  mention  of  one  or  more  leading  men  in  various 
prominent  professions  or  branches  of  business,  we  have  selected  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  as  a representative  of  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry,  although  his  standing 
in  the  community  as  a highly  respected  and  intelligent  citizen  is  not  dependent  upon  the  emi- 
nence he  has  attained  in  his  chosen  vocation. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  narrative  is  the  son  of  Calvin  Call 
Knowles  and  Catharine  Elizabeth  Hersey  Slade.  Both 'his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry  are 
of  English  origin,  and  date  back  to  the  earliest  settlement  of  New  England.  He  is  descended 
from  an  honorable  stock  on  the  sides  of  both  parents.  His  father,  a native  of  Oxford,  New 
Hampshire,  was  born  December  19,  1819.  His  mother,  a native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  born 
February  13,  1818.  They  were  married  in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  20,  1843.  The 
newly-married  couple,  after  a brief  sojourn  in  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  and  a subsequent  residence 
of  some  three  years  in  the  rural  inland  village  of  Hamilton  in  the  same  State,  removed  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a dentist.  After  some  five 
years  of  practice  in  the  above  city,  Dr.  C.  C.  Knowles,  in  1852,  migrated  to  California,  and 
was  followed  two  years  later  by  his  family.  During  his  fourteen  years  of  residence  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  twelve  in' East  Oakland,  he  secured  an  extensive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice in  his  profession.  He  is  a prominent  and  a public-spirited  citizen,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  his  moral  worth  and  sterling  integrity.  He  has  filled  several  public  offices  with  honor  to 
himself  and  usefulness  to  the  community.  He  was  President  two  years  of  the  California  State 
Dental  Association,  and  also  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Dental  Association  for  a similar 
period.  During  the  six  years  that  he  served  as  School  Director  the  cause  of  education  was 
greatly  promoted,  and  the  character  of  the  common  schools  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
much  improved  and  elevated,  by  his  wise  counsel,  judicious  management,  and  faithful  super- 
vision. He  is  a prominent  Freemason,  and  belongs  likewise  to  the  fraternity  of  Odd  Fellow- 
ship. The  wife  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Knowles,  a lady  of  unassuming  deportment,  but  of  e.xalted  worth 
and  most  estimable  character,  died  in  East  Oakland  November  8,  1876.  The  life  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Knowles  has  been  one  of  great  activity  and  usefulness.  Ripe  in  the  knowledge  gained  by  expe- 
rience, he  is  still  an  active  and  useful  citizen,  and  is  growing  old  gracefully. 

Samuel  Edward  Knowles,  the  special  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
Sunday,  June  25,  1848.  His  father,  knowing  from  experience  the  value  of  education,  resolved 
that  it  should  be  also  known  to  those  whom  Providence  had  committed  to  his  care.  His  own 
taste  for  study  made  him  anxious  to  secure  a thorough  intellectual  training  for  his  children. 
His  son  Samuel,  after  pursuing  a course  of  elementary  instruction,  was  duly  promoted  to  the 
San  Francisco  High  School,  where  he  graduated  in  1866.  The  two  following  years  he  devoted 
to  the  study  of  dentistry  in  his  father’s  office.  In  186S  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
at  the  Toland  Medical  College,  and  in  1871  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
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from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  In  1872  he  entered  the  Phil- 
adelphia Dental  College,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1873.  Returning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco the  latter  part  of-  the  same  year,  he  united  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  dentistry, 
and  continued  in  company  until  the  year  1877,  when  his  father  retired  from  practice,  and  he 
became,  consequently,  his  sole  successor  in  the  business. 

It  was  once  said  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  his  graduating  class  of  medical  students:  “Now, 
gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  on  what  your  success  in  life  will  depend:  First,  upon  a 
good  and  constantly  increasing  knowledge  of  your  profession;  secondly,  on  an  industrious 
discharge  of  your  duties;  thirdly,  upon  the  preservation  of  your  moral  character.  Unless  you 
possess  the  first  knowledge,  you  ought  not  to  succeed,  and  no  honest  man  can  wish  you  suc- 
cess. Without  the  second,  industry,  no  one  will  ever  succeed.  And  unless  you  preserve  your 
moral  character,  even  if  it  were  possible  that  you  could  succeed,  it  would  be  impossible  you 
could  be  happy.” 

The  brief  career  of  Dr.  Samuel  Edward  Knowles — still  in  early  manhood — furnishes  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  great  surgeon’s  wisdom  and  correctness  in  this  advice,  and  a healthy 
example  for  the  young  men  of  our  country. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Knowles  was  united  in  rnatrimony,  February  28,  1877,  in  East  Oakland,  to  Miss 
Minnie  E.  Hogan,  a lady  of  genteel  manners,  superior  culture,  and  of  high  social  position  in 
the  circle  in  which  she  moved.  They  have  two  children. 

Dr.  Knowles,  although  of  social  temperament,  is  not  fond  of  promiscuous  society.  His 
domestic  affections  are  strong,  his  temper  is  generous  and  cordial,  his  manners  are  frank,  his 
friendships  lasting  and  sincere,  and  his  life  unblemished.  He  has  but  entered  upon  the  prime 
of  his  manhood  and  powers  of  usefulness.  In  1872  he  was  a delegate  to  the  American  Dental 
Association.  He  is  at  present  Vice-President  of  the  California  State  Dental  Association. 
He  is  a member  of  the  fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  also  of  the  Bohemian 
Club.  In  his  political  sentiments  he  is  a Republican,  although  not  strictly  a partisan.  He  has 
implicit  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions.  His  religious  opinions  are  likewise 
free  from  sectarianism.  He  has  more  regard  for  religion  than  theology,  and  cherishes  a living 
faith  in  the  practical  precepts  of  Christianity.  His  creed  is  the  Golden  Rule. 

In  person.  Dr.  Knowles  is  of  medium  height,  slight  figure,  and  physically  frail-looking. 
Possessing  the  rare  gift  of  seeing  what  points  are  to  be  attained  in  the  achievement  of  any 
work,  he  knows  how  to  push  forward  to  these,  and  can  not  be  drawn  into  side  issues,  however 
plausible  or  enticing.  Having  yet  attained  only  the  prime  of  manhood,  there  is  before  him  a 
bright  and  useful  future,  if  he  learns  the  practical  meaning  of  the  maxim,  “ Make  haste  slowly.” 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON  GARRATT. 

IT  was  once  said  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  his  graduating  class  of  medical  students:  “Now, 
gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  upon  what  your  success  in  life  will  depend.  First, 
upon  a good  and  constantly  increasing  knowledge  of  your  profession ; secondly,  on  an 
industrious  discharge  of  your  duties;  thirdly,  upon  the  preservation  of  your  moral  cliaractcr. 
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Unless  you  possess  the  first — knowledge — you  ought  not  to  succeed,  and  no  honest  man  can 
wish  you  success.  Without  the  second — industry — no  one  will  ever  succeed.  And  unless  you 
preserx'e  your  moral  character,  even  were  it  possible  that  you  could  succeed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  you  could  be  happy.” 

William  T.  Garratt  furnishes  a practical  illustration  of  the  great  surgeon’s  wisdom  and  cor- 
rectness in  this  advice,  and  a healthful  example  for  the  young  men  of  our  country.  Through 
his  constantly  increasing  knowledge  of  his  business,  an  industrious  discharge  of  that  knowl- 
edge, and  his  personal  integrity,  he  has  accumulated  a fortune,  built  up  an  honorable  name, 
and  acquired  a reputation  as  a worthy,  genial,  and  honorable  gentleman. 

His  father,  Joseph  Garratt,  is  a native  of  England,  and  emigrated  to  America  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  entered  the  foundry  of  his 
brother,  William,  and  acquired  a practical  and  perfect  knowlcge  of  that  business,  and,  upon 
arriving  at  manhood,  married  Miss  Catherine  Thompson,  daughter  of  David  Thompson,  of 
Philadelphia,  also  a native  of  England.  They  removed  shortly  afterwards  to  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  where  William  T.  Garratt  was  born  upon  the  fourth  of  October,  1829.  His 
father  having  been  sent  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a brass  foundry  and  rolling-mill  in 
Waterbury,  at  its  completion  his  parents  returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  next  opened  a foundry 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  from  there  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  which 
place  his  son  William  learned  his  trade  with  his  father.  Ambitious  of  trying  his  fortunes  in 
a new  land,  he  started  to  California  at  the  age  of  twenty,  arriving  in  the  early  part  of  1850. 
As  everybody  surged  to  the  mines  upon  their  arrival  in  the  State,  young  Garratt  followed  the 
general  concourse,  and  worked  for  a short  time  in  the  Big  Deer  Creek  gold  mines,  Nevada 
City,  when  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  entered  the  general  shop  and  foundry  of  Judge  G. 
W.  Shultz,  and  after  one  month  entered  into  partnership  with  him.  This  partnership  was  con- 
summated in  September,  1850.  Messrs.  Shultz  & Garratt  also  connected  with  their  foundry 
business  the  coining  of  five  and  ten-dollar  gold  pieces,  for  which  there  was  a great  demand, 
there  being  but  little  coin  in  circulation.  At  the  time  they  dissolved  partnership,  Mr.  Shultz 
took  for  his  portion  the  coining  establishment,  and  Mr.  Garratt  the  foundry.  The  legislature 
passed  a law  in  1851  prohibiting  the  coining  of  money  by  private  establishments  unless  they 
could  redeem  dollar  for  dollar.  Consequently  Mr.  Shultz  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
business.  Mr.  Garratt’s  first  business  establishment  was  on  Clay  street,  occupying  part  of  the 
ground  directly  opposite  where  the  plaza  is  at  present  located.  From  Clay  street  he  removed 
to  Leidesdoi-ff  street,  near  Sacramento.  The  great  fire  of  1851,  by  which  the  majority  of  the 
city  was  consumed,  burned  Mr.  Garratt’s  foundry  and  fixtures  to  the  ground.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  opened  business  on  Halleck  street,  and  from  there  went  to  Market  street,  corner 
of  First,  where  his  establishment  was  again  burned,  being  fired  this  time  by  the  Alta  flouring 
mills,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  foundry,  which  were  also  destroyed.  Again,  with  that  patience 
and  perseverance  that  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  in  1866,  he  located  on  the  corner  of  Fre- 
mont and  Mission  streets,  and  conducted  a good  business  until  1870,  when  the  Mechanics’ 
planing  mill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  took  fire,  and  the  flames,  crossing  the  street, 
burned  his  buildings  and  all  their  contents  a third  time.  By  this  last  conflagration  he  lost  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  This  series  of  disasters  would  have  discouraged  most  men, 
but  not  Mr.  Garratt.  His  indomitable  will  did  not  quail  under  these  misfortunes,  but  with  true 
courage  he  erected  the  foundry  he  at  present  occupies,  on  the  corner  of  Fremont  and  Natoma 
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streets,  which  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  finely  appointed  shops  upon  the  Pacific 
coast,  or  even  in  eastern  cities,  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable. 

He  has  been  connected  with  the  various  enterprises  of  railroading,  steamboating,  mining, 
etc.,  since  his  location  in  this  State,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  several  steamers  running 
on  our  bay  named  after  members  of  his  family,  and  he  is  still  interested  in  some  of  these  indus- 
tries. Mr.  Garratt  has  aided  in  fostering  a great  number  of  enterprises  in  the  State,  which 
have  redounded  to  the  lasting  good  of  the  community  at  large.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  Seltzer 
Springs,  Mendocino  county,  a delightful  summer  resort  and  watering-place. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  in  San  Francisco  the  third  of  May,  1854,  to  Miss  Mary  Dona- 
hue. She  died  upon  the  seventh  day  of  August,  1877.  Seven  children,  from  a family  of  ten, 
remain  to  mourn  her  loss  as  a kind  and  indulgent  mother.  Mrs.  Garratt  is  universally  remem- 
bered as  an  estimable  lady,  and  her  good  deeds  are  ever  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  her. 
A colossal  statue  of  bronze  has  been  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  Masonic  cemetery. 

Mr.  Garratt  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  and  Masonic  societies  for  over 
twenty  years.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Territorial  Pioneers,  and  is  ex-president  of  the  organ- 
ization. He  enjoys  good  society,  is  kind  and  genial  in  manners,  and  believes  in  men  who 
say  what  they  mean,  and  mean  what  they  say,  always  thinking  and  acting  for  himself.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  is  a firm  believer  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
party.  He  represented  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  as  senator  in  the  legislature  at 
Sacramento  from  1870  to  1874.  He  acted  as  school  director  from  1872  to  1874. 

Mr.  Garratt  has  traveled  extensively  upon  his  various  business  affairs,  having  little  or  no 
time  for  pleasure.  He  is  large  ahd  rather  corpulent  in  build,  although  as  active  and  quick  as  a 
boy.  His  manner  is  plain  and  blunt,  but  whole-souled,  and  he  is  a friend  who  can  be  relied 
upon,  not  judging  a man  by  his  dress  or  the  length  of  his  bank  account,  but  by  the  qualities  he 
knows  make  up  his  composition.  He  is  highly  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and  pos- 
sesses a reputation  for  honorable  dealing  and  good  judgment  in  everything  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  throughout  his  career  in  this  State.  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Garratt,  his  youngest 
brother,  is  intimately  connected  with  his  business.  He  partakes  largely  of  the  same  dispo- 
sition and  business  address,  and  will,  no  doubt,  succeed  in  any  undertaking  he  may  choose  to 
pursue. 


HOMER  S.  KING. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  is  pre-eminently  the  city  of  successful  men  ; of  those  who  have  risen 
by  their  own  well-directed  energetic  efforts  to  a commanding  position  of  wealth  and  finan- 
cial power  without  the  primary  aid  of  iidieritcd  riches.  The  commercial  world  of  the 
United  States  is  brilliant  with  examples  of  this  kind,  but  nowhere  is  it  so  noticeable  as  among 
the  prominent  and  successful  business  men  of  California.  The  battle  of  life  is  ever  a struggle, 
in  which  a man’s  native  qualities,  be  they  good  or  bad,  are  speedily  and  thoroughly  tested; 
and  unless  they  are  of  sterling  excellence,  he  is  compelled  to  surrender,  sooner  or  later,  his 
assumed  standing  to  others.  Keen  sagacity,  shrewd  business  talent,  bold  enterprise,  and  per- 
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tinacious  endeavor,  when  associated  with  stern  integrity  and  moral  superiority,  alone  avail  to 
carry  the  individual  to  a permanent  victory.  But,  while  all  these  qualities  are  requisite  for  suc- 
cess, there  is  no  field  in  the  world  which  offers  greater  opportunities  or  richer  rewards  than 
this.  Of  all  who  have  won  honorable  distinction  in  business  circles,  none  more  worthily  merit 
it  than  those  who  started  in  life  without  the  aid  of  capital,  but,  relying  solely  upon  their  own 
honest  endeavors  and  upright  conduct,  have  won  their  merited  honors  by  passing  from  the 
position  of  a humble  clerk  to  the  highest  point  of  financial  responsibility.  While  awarding 
the  proper  meed  of  praise  to  those  who  have  used  inherited  capital  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  yet  a much  higher  degree  of  merit  is  assigned  to  those  who,  by  their  inde- 
fatigable efforts  and  brilliant  enterprise,  have  developed  the  business  resources  of  the  State,  and 
by  providing  channels  of  trade,  created  commercial  activity,  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity.  And  who  also  have  thus  demonstrated  that  the  pathway  to  fortune  and  honor 
is  no  royal  road,  to  be  trodden  only  by  the  favored  few,  but  that  it  is  open  to  all  who  dare  to 
assume  the  risks  and  responsibilities  and  overcome  the  many  obstacles.  Conspicuous  among 
this  class  of  men  in  San  Francisco,  is  the  name  of  Homer  S.  King. 

Mr.  King  was  born  in  Waynesburgh,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  July  i6,  1841,  of  respectable 
and  worthy  parents.  His  father,  Matthew  S.  King,  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
mother,  Margaret  B.  Hibbets,  was  born  in  Maryland,  being  a daughter  of  William  Hibbets, 
of  that  State,  and  her  mother  was  one  of  the  well-known  Carother  family  of  Pennsylvania. 
Matthew  S.  King  was  a respectable  carpenter  and  architect,  and  successful  in  his  business. 
When  Plomer  was  about  one  year  old,  bis  parents  removed  to  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  where  they 
mmained  until  the  “ gold  fever  ” infected  that  locality,  when,  in  1850,  the  father  joined  the  “ in- 
numerable caravan”  of  overland  California  emigrants,  and  made  the  trip  “across  the  plains” 
to  Sacramento,  where  he  located.  Two  years  after,  his  mother  and  the  family,  then  consisting 
of  Homer  and  his  sister,  followed  by  steamer,  via  Chagres  river  and  Panama,  and  joined  the 
father  in  Sacramento,  arriving  there  March  7,  1852,  on  the  day  of  the  memorable  flood  which 
in  that  year  so  nearly  destroyed  the  town.  The  father,  after  successfully  following  liis  trade 
for  several  years,  entered  the  business  of  fruit-canning,  being  one  of  the  pioneers  on  this  coast 
in  that  business,  which  he  carried  on  extensively  and  successfully  until  his  death  from  typhoid 
fever,  which  occurred  in  October,  1870. 

Young  Homer  received  his  first  instruction  “ in  the  rudiments  ” in  the  public  schools  of  Sac- 
ramento, and  was  noted  for  his  excellence  in  mathematical  studies.  In  1S53,  he  attended  the 
excellent  private  school  of  Professor  Rodgers,  and  was  awarded  the  prize  for  scholarship  in  gen- 
eral studies.  He  afterward  became  a student  at  the  high  school  under  Professor  I lowc.  At  the 
early  age  of  fourteen,  young  King  entered  the  employment  of  J.  & D.  Conrad,  of  Sacramento, 
dealers  in  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  and  there  gave  evidence  of  the  energy,  fidelity,  and  perseverance 
which  afterward  so  characterized  his  business  career,  and  the  development  of  which  carried 
him  to  the  honorable  position  he  subsequently  so  ably  filled.  As  has  been  so  repeatedly  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  those  men  who  have  won  honorable  names  and  left  bright  records  be- 
hind them,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  and  nights  in  study,  and  by  the  assistance  of  one  of 
his  employers,  fitted  himself  for  the  high  school.  He  remained  with  this  house  two  years, 
and  after  being  a noteworthy  student  at  the  high  school  for  some  time,  he  left  it  in  1857  to 
accept  the  position  of  letter  clerk  with  the  widely  known  corporation  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co. 
In  this  house  he  was  an  honored  employee  continuously  for  a period  of  nineteen  years  risin" 
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solely  by  his  own  merits  and  business  qualities  from  one  position  to  another  through  eaeh  de- 
partment, until  he  became  one  of  its  chief  officers. 

In  1863,  the  manager  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.’s  branch  in  Virginia  City  was  James  H.  Latham, 
and  Mr.  King  was  appointed  to  fill  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  office,  which  at  that  time  was 
doing  an  immense  business.  He  remained  there  until  1867,  when  the  responsible  position  of 
cashier  of  their  bank  in  San  Francisco  was  given  him,  which  he  filled  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  to  the  business  community  until  1869,  when  he  was  selected  by  the  com- 
pany as  their  agent  for  White  Pine,  Nevada,  which  at  that  time  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
condition,  with  a population  of  30,000,  and  the  mines,  among  them  the  celebrated  Eberhardt, 
producing  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  company’s  business  at  that 
place  until  1872.  The  ore  deposits  having  then  been  exhausted,  he  was  again  selected  by  the 
company  as  one  of  the  most  competent  persons  in  their  employ,  and  was  directed  to  establish 
a branch  bank  at  Eureka,  Nevada,  then,  as  now,  a very  prosperous  mining  town. 

In  1873,  the  president  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  contemplating  a visit  to 
Europe  of  several  years’  duration,  Mr.  King  was  called  to  San  Francisco  to  take  control  of  the 
business,  in  his  absence,  and  with  this  view  Avas  elected  treasurer  of  the  company.  In  this 
position  he  gained  for  himself  a most  enviable  reputation  for  financial  wisdom,  business 
sagacity,  and  proper  appreciation  of  the  business  requirements  of  the  whole  coast,  in  its  I'elation 
with  the  banking  and  express  business  of  the  corporation.  And  he  has  the  well-deserved 
credit,  that  while,  as  treasurer,  he  directed  the  affairs  of  the  company,  he  largely  increased  its 
business,  extended  its  reputation,  and  gave  the  banking  branch  that  solidity  and  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  business  men  of  the  coast,  which  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  its  present  popu- 
larity and  prosperity.  The  unwavering  fidelity  and  integrity,  as  well  as  great  ability,' with 
which  he  served  the  interests  of  the  company,  called  forth  from  the  directors  the  highest 
appreciation,  which  took  form  in  a unanimous  testimonial  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors 
upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  King’s  resignation  in  1873.  The  resolution  is  here  inserted  as  being 
pertinent  and  proper  to  this  biographical  sketch  : 

Office  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  May  ii,  1S76. 

Homer  S.  King,  Esq.,  Treasurer  : 

Dear  Sir  : At  a mee.ing  of  the  board  of  directors,  held  this  day,  your  letter  of  resignation,  as 
treasurer  of  the  company,  was  read,  and  the  same  accepted  in  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  we  accept,  with  much  regret,  the  resignation  of  Homer  S.  King  as  treasurer,  and  in 
parting  from  him,  cheerfully  testify  our  high  appreciation  of  his  strict  integrity,  and  marked  efficiency  as 
an  officer  and  employee  in  the  service  of  this  company,  during  the  long  period  of  nineteen  years ; and 
we  heartily  tender  him  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  his  ne'W  vocation. 

(Signed)  Yours,  very  truly,  Lloyd  Tevis,  President. 

Attest:  James  Heron,  Secretary. 

In  1876,  Mr.  King,  having  resigned  his  position  as  treasurer  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  entered 
the  stock  brokerage  business  as  a member  of  the  well-known  house  of  James  II.  Latham  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  most  reliable  firms  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Latham  had  been  asso- 
ciates in  Sacramento  and  Virginia  City,  Avhen  both  ivere  employees  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co., 
and  therefore  Mr.  Latham  fully  appreciated  his  superior  qualities  as  a financier  and  business 
manager,  and,  being  himself  in  ill  health  and  contemplating  a trip  to  Europe,  he  was  very 
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desirous  of  having  Mr.  King  enter  the  firm  as  a partner ; which  he  accordingly  did  upon  liis 
resignation  from  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.’s  service. 

A few  months  after  this  business  connection,  Mr.  Latham  died,  and  the  two  remaining 
members  of  the  firm,  Mr.  J.  K.  S.  Latham  and  hlr.  King,  formed  a copartnership,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Latham  & King,  which  was  carried  on  with  success  until  the  year  1879,  when 
Mr.  Latham  retired  from  the  firm  on  account  of  poor  health,  leaving  Mr.  King  as  the  sole 
member,  who  still  continues  the  business  under  the  name  of  Homer  S.  King  & Co.  Mr.  King 
is  an  active  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  E.xchange  Board.  Ilis  taste  and  prefer- 
ence for  the  banking  business  particularly  fit  him  for  that  in  which  he  is  now  engaged. 

Mr.  King  is  as  fortunate  in  his  domestic  connections  as  he  has  been  in  the  conduct  of 
business  affairs.  He  was  married,  April  15,  1874,  in  Napa  City,  by  Rev.  H.  D.  I^throp,  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  of  San  Francisco,  to  Miss  Mittie  Brown,  daughter  of  Mr.  Smith 
Brown,  of  Napa  City.  Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Napa  Valley  Railroad, 
and  was  its  first  president,  which  position  he  retained  until  the  road  changed  ownership  through 
purchase  by  the  California  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Brown  is  still  living  in  Napa  City, 
being  one  of  the  largest  land-owners  in  the  county,  and  is  highly  esteemed  and  respected  as  a 
representative  man.  Mrs.  King  is  a petite,  handsome  demi-blonde,  a model  mother  and  house- 
keeper, and  a general  favorite  in  society.  They  have  two  children,  a boy,  five  years  of  age,  and 
a girl,  two  years  old. 

In  religious  matters  Mr.  King  prefers  the  Episcopalian  form  of  worship,  and,  with  his 
family,  attends  the  services  of  that  church.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  order,  although 
not  a specially  prominent  one.  He  is  eminently  a social  man,  genial  and  hospitable,  himself 
and  wife  both  very  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  social  life ; they  are  brilliant  ornaments  of  the 
social  circles  of  San  Francisco,  and  have  a very  large  circle  of  warm,  appreciative  friends. 
Socially,  he  is  well  known  throughout  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  politics  he  is  a stanch  Republican,  having  cast  his  first  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
While  Mr.  King  is  not  identified  as  an  officer  with  any  charitable  association,  he  is  liberal  to 
all  worthy  objects,  and  contributes  to  benevolent  institutions,  irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality. 

His  present  business  firm,  under  the  name  of  Homer  S.  King  & Co.,  occupies  the  hand- 
some offices  in  the  elegant  building  No.  312  Pine  street,  and  has  a very  large  stock  commission 
business,  often  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  daily,  in  the  transactions  of  the 
San  P'rancisco  Stock  Exchange.  The  firm  employs  some  ten  clerks.  Mr.  King’s  younger 
brother,  Wilber  H.  King,  is  also  associated  with  him  in  the  above  business.  Mrs.  W.  H.  H. 
Willey,  of  Sacramento,  is  a sister  of  Mr.  King. 

In  summing  up  Mr.  King’s  character,  we  find  him  w'orthy  of  example  in  his  character,  as 
a citizen  and  business  man,  to  those  who,  starting  in  life  without  material  wealth  to  aid  their 
elevation,  must  depend  upon  their  own  inherent  resources  and  capabilities.  In  business,  firm 
and  reliable;  in  society,  genial  and  popular;  he  commands  merited  respect  and  descr\’cd  suc- 
cess in  all  relations  of  life. 
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Though  little  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  has  passed  since  the  acquisition  and  settle- 
ment of  California  by  the  sturdy  race  of  the  pioneers,  yet  the  soberest  record  of  its  annals 
seems  m.ore  the  work  of  the  romancer  than  of  the  calm  historian.  Their  labors  have 
been  so  gigantic,  the  effects  produced  by  them_  so  astounding,  that  the  pioneers  rise  up  to  the 
mind  as  a wonderful  class  of  men.  They  will  soon  be  gone ; m.any  of  them  have  already 
passed  away,  while  the  few  survivors,  hoary  with  age  and  bent  by  long  labors,  are  now  spend- 
ing the  autumn  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  or  contem.plating  with 
satisfaction  the  grand  result  of  their  struggles  in  reclaiming  a desert  and  establishing  a State. 
But  while  this  conception  is  true  in  many  instances,  H.  B.  Hunt  forms  a remarkable  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  is  a pioneer  of  1849  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  term;  and  yet  his  locks 
have  not  whitened,  his  form  has  not  begun  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  years ; he  still  walks 
in  the  very  prime  and  fullness  of  ripe  manhood,  and  in  the  literal  truth  is  yet  a young  man. 
He  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  witnessed  and  shared  in  the  incidents  of  the  pioneer  days 
as  perhaps  the  youngest  of  that  eager  and  energetic  band,  who  hurried  to  the  newly  opened 
arms  of  California,  and  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  entitles 
him  to  the  namie  of  the  boy  pioneer  of  the  farthest  west.  The  traditions  are,  that  the  remote 
ancestors  of  his  father  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and  those  of  his  mother  from  Germany.  His 
father,  Daniel  Simpson  Hunt,  was  a native  of  New  Jersey,  and  there  conducted  a flourishing 
hotel.  Pie  married  Margaret  Nixon  of  the  same  State,  but  at  an  early  age  death  called  him 
away,  and  the  care  of  the  young  son  devolved  upon  the  widowed  mother.  Henry  Brown 
Hunt  was  born  in  Phillipsburg,  Warren  county.  New  Jersey,  in  1836,  and  when  about  six  years 
old  removed  with  his  mother  to  New  York  city,  where  his  earlier  education  was  received.  In 
1 849  a relative  determined  to  go  to  California,  and  with  full  confidence  in  the  golden  oppor- 
tunities of  the  new  land,  he  urged  that  the  boy  be  allowed  to  accompany  him.  Obtaining  the 
reluctant  consent  of  his  mother,  young  Henry  accordingly  sailed  from  New  York  with  his 
uncle,  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  b)-  the  steamer  Oregon, 
on  April  i,  1849.  The  uncle  at  once  established  himself  in  business  in  the  young  city;  he 
opened  a store  of  general  merchandise,  gained  a full  measure  of  success,  and  eventually  added 
a banking  department  to  his  business.  The  boy  became  his  active  and  energetic  assistant,  and 
reaped  the  abundant  fruits  of  expei'ience  and  obseiwation  during  those  exciting  times,  until 
1852,  when  he  returned  to  his  eastern  home  to  complete  his  education.  Two  years’  attendance 
at  a school  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  produced  excellent  results  in  a mind  whose  youthful 
acuteness  had  been  quickened  by  several  years  of  active  life  in  the  new  community  of 
California,  and  in  1854,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  the  boy  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where 
mother  and  son  still  reside.  Disappointment  awaited  him  on  his  arrival.  His  uncle,  with 
whom  he,  of  course,  expected  to  find  immediate  employment,  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
reverses  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  the  young  man  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
But  these  did  not  fail.  Pie  secured  a position  as  clerk  in  the  Orleans  hotel,  at  Sacramento, 
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and  after  one  year  spent  there  he  determined  to  assume  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  a 
business  career.  In  1856  he  went  to  Oroville,  in  Butte  county,  established  himself  in  business 
and  found  abundant  success  from  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise.  Ilis  popularity  grew  with 
each  new  day,  and  his  sterling  integrity  and  business  capacity  brought  numerous  customers 
to  the  newly  established  house.  A season  of  gratifying  prosperity  was  followed  by  the 
disaster  experienced  by  nearly  all  the  pioneers.  During  the  Frazer  river  mining  e.xcitement, 
Mr.  Hunt  was  induced  to  visit  that  district  and  there  invest  the  proceeds  of  his  Oroville 
enterprise.  One  year  of  mining  adventures  produced  a total  loss  of  all  his  previous  gains, 
and  compelled  him  to  borrow  from  a friend  th.e  money  necessary  for  his  journey  home,  and 
he  returned  to  Oroville,  so  thoroughly  contented  with  his  mining  experiences,  that  nothing  has 
since  been  able  to  turn  his  attention  from  the  line  of  legitimate  business.  He  reestablished 
his  former  business  at  Oroville,  regained  his  old  patrons  and  secured  many  new  ones,  and  in 
a short  time  found  himself  fast  recovering  the  loss  he  had  suffered.  In  the  mean  time  his 
reputation  for  integrity  became  widespread,  and  in  1864  his  fellow-citizens  nominated  and 
elected  him  treasurer  of  Butte  county.  He  served  a two  years’  term  in  that  office,  gaining  the 
warm  approval  of  the  public;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  removed  to  Sacramento, 
and  became  an  attache  of  the  wholesale  house  of  Messrs.  Powers  & Co.  But  he  longed  for 
the  scenes  of  his  early  Californian  adventures,  and  in  1867  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and 
connected  himself  with  the  house  of  E.  Martin  & Co.  He  continued  there  until  January  1, 
1872,  when  he  became  a partner  in  the  house  of  E.  Chielsvich  & Co.,  which  association  con- 
tinued during  three  years  of  excellent  success,  when  circumstances  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  house  with  which  Mr.  Hunt  is  now  identified.  The  Kentucky  firm  resolved  to  establish 
their  business  m.ore  permanently  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  sent  a representative  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, who,  after  careful  consideration,  organized  the  present  firm  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  was 
urged  to  become  a member.  The  house  thus  established,  in  1875,  assumed  the  name  of  hloorc. 
Hunt  & Company,  and  consists  of  G.  H.  Moore,  I'esiding  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Henry 
B.  Hunt  and  C.  Deweese,  junior,  residing  at  San  Francisco.  The  success  that  has  attended 
the  firm.’s  career  has  been  beyond  all  expectation ; though  one  of  the  youngest  houses 
engaged  in  this  important  trade  it  has  become  the  equal  of  the  best,  and  seems  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  leading  houses  of  the  Pacific  coast.  A powerful  agent  of  the  firm’s  success 
is  traced  to  the  energy,  the  candor,  and  uprightness  of  its  young  pioneer  member.  To  the 
possession  of  a kind  heart  and  genial  disposition,  which  make  him  deservedly  popular,  Mr. 
Hunt  adds  a keen  judgment  of  men  and  thorough  business  tact  which  bring  a constantly 
increasing  patronage ; and  this  remains  firmly  bound  to  the  house  by  the  absolute  truthfulness 
and  candor  that  signalize  all  its  dealings  and  prove  it  dcser\dng  of  the  success  that  always 
follows  true  merit. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  married  near  Downieville,  in  Sierra  county,  California,  to  Miss  Pmima  Cole, 
a native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  in  September,  1872,  at  the 
Mountain  House,  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  parents;  and  two  rosy  little  daughters  now  give 
additional  sunshine  to  a singularly  happy  union.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  at  Oroville, 
Mr.  Hunt  became  a member  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  of  Odd  Fellowship.  He  has  hold 
office  as  past  grand  in  the  latter  order,  and  as  member  and  officer  in  the  Grand  lodge  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  society  of  California  Pioneers  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being,  probably,  the 
youngest  of  its  many  members.  During  his  residence  at  Oroville  he  was  for  many  years 
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captain  of  the  Oroville  guards,  and  having  been  appointed  adjutant  by  General  Bidwell,  he 
became  acting  brigadier-general  of  the  fifth  brigade  during  the  general’s  absence  in  Congress. 
Under  his  captaincy  his  company  engaged,  near  Marysville,  in  a tournament  with  five  other 
companies,  secured  the  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and,  presenting  it  to  the  school  board, 
made  it  the  foundation  of  a fine  school,  now  in  active  operation  at  Oroville. 

Midtum  ill  parvo  might  form  the  epitomized  record  of  Mr,  Hunt’s  honorable  and  suc- 
cessful career,  for  he  has  crowded  much  of  good,  and  of  energy,  and  of  prosperity  into  a period 
so  brief,  that  it  seems  but  the  spring-time  of  a coming  long  and  useful  life. 
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The  early  European  ancestors  of  Mr,  Peirce  were  doubtless  French;  the  name  in  its 
diverse  forms  of  spelling  being  early  found  in  prominence  in  French  history.  Subse- 
quently the  name  is  found  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  associated  with  mat- 
ters of  state,  and  in  the  army  of  Great  Britain.  John  Peirce,  a subject  of  the  British  king  and 
a citizen  of  London,  received  from  the  king  of  England  the  first  patent  to  Plymouth  colony, 
dated  June  i,  1621.  The  Pilgrims  had  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  but  no  patent  or  title  to 
the  land  had  yet  been  given.  Captain  William  Peirce,  who  commanded  the  ship  Lion,' o{ 
Bristol,  and  other  vessels,  brought  many  of  the  earliest  settlers  from  England  to  Plymouth. 
He  resided  in  Boston,  and  in  1639  wrote  the  first  almanac  made  in  New  England.  Michael 
Peirce,  of  Hingham,  a brother  of  Captain  William  Peirce,  participated  with  Miles  Standish  in 
the  Indian  wars  in  Plymouth  colony  against  the  renowned  Indian,  King  Philip,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  bravery  and  patriotism. 

Thomas  Peirce,  the  founder  of  the  Peirce  family  in  Massachusetts,  came  with  his  wife 
from  England  in  the  year  1634,  and  settled  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  His  son,  of  the 
same  name,  settled  at  Woburn,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Rice  Cole;  their  son  Isaac  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Grace,  daughter  of  Lewis  Tucker,  by 
Cotton  Mather,  in  1708.  The  son  of  this  union,  also  named  Isaac,  born  at  Boston  in  1722, 
married  Mary  Hardy,  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  Hardy,  of  Salem.  This  Isaac  Peirce  and 
his  wife  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom  participated  in  the  revolutionary  war  for  the  independence 
of  America;  all  having  gained  distinction  for  bravery  and  patriotism.  Joseph  Peirce,  the  eld- 
est of  the  four  sons  of  the  last  Isaac  Peirce  alluded  to,  was  the  father  of  Joseph  Hardy  Peirce, 
who  was  born  at  Boston,  March  8,  1773.  Joseph  Hardy  held  many  important  offices  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  secretary  of  the  board  of  war  of  that  State  in  1812-14,  clerk  of  the  municipal 
court  of  Boston  from  1817  to  1829,  and  held  a commission  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
Washington  upon  national  affairs.  He  married  Frances  Temple  Cordis,  daughter  of  Joseph  Cor- 
dis, of  Charlestown,  Mass.  Both  for  many  years  held  a prominent  position  in  the  highest  social 
circles  of  Boston,  for  which  their  eminent  refinement  and  culture  so  well  fitted  them.  Seven 
sons  and  six  daughters  were  born  to  them,  all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  there  being  still  (1880) 
one  son  and  three  daughters  living.  The  wife  of  Joseph  Hardy  Peirce  died  at  Boston,  April 
8,  1815,  and  in  1819  Mr.  Peirce  married  for  his  second  wife  Abby  Robinson,  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  There  was  no  issue  of  this  marriage.  On  December  31,  1831,  Mr.  Peirce  and 
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his  wife  Abby  embarked  on  board  the  schooner  Alabama,  at  New  York,  for  Mobile;  the  ves- 
sel foundered  at  sea,  and  all  on  board  were  lost. 

Henry  Augustus  Peirce  is  the  son  of  Joseph  Hardy  and  Frances  Temple  Peirce,  already 
alluded  to.  He  was  born  at  Dorchester,  now  a precinct  of  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  December,  1808.  His  youth  was  marked  by  a delicate  constitution  and  ill  health. 
Until  his  thirteenth  year  he  attended  the  public  schools  in  Boston;  entering,  in  1821,  a private 
academy  in  that  city,  where  he  spent  one  year.  On  leaving  the  academy,  and  when  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  lad  entered  his  father’s  office  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  clerk  of  the 
court  in  Boston,  presided  over  by  Judge  Thomas  Daws,  his  father's  uncle.  In  this  position, 
by  the  side  of  his  father,  he  heard  the  effective  arguments  and  eloquence  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  of  Massachusetts.  The  labor  of  copying  and  filing  papers  soon  gave 
him  a practical  knowledge  of  business.  The  withdrawal  from  school  at  so  early  an  age,  and 
the  consequent  incompleteness  of  his  education,  is  one  of  the  chief  regrets  of  the  past  life  of 
Mr.  Peirce. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  the  father  of  Mr.  Peirce  went  to  Washington  as  the  agent  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  recovery  of  claims,  and  soon  was  followed  by  his  children, 
making  the  voyage  by  sea  on  board  the  ship  St.  Peter,  amongst  whom  were  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  and  his  five  sisters,  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  ladies,  who  soon  held  a lead- 
ing position  in  the  fashionable  society  of  the  capital,  the  whole  family  returning  to  their  home 
in  Boston  the  following  year,  where  Mr,  Peirce  resumed  his  duties  as  assistant  to  his  father, 
devoting,  meantime,  all  of  his  leisure  time  to  study  and  the  reading  of  history,  voyages,  travels, 
and  the  classics.  With  increasing  manhood  came  a strong  desire  for  travel  in  foreign  lands. 
About  this  period  (1824)  his  brother  Marcus  T.  received  the  appointment  of  master  of  the  brig 
Griffon,  owned  by  the  eminent  mercantile  firm  of  Bryant  & Sturgis,  of  Boston,  to  go  upon  a 
five  years’  voyage  in  the  fur  trade,  upon  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  Pacific  ocean,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Alaska.  Much  against  the  wishes  of  many  of  his  relatives,  on  October 
24,  1824,  the  youth  of  sixteen  years  enrolled  amongst  the  ship’s  crew  of  the  Griffon,  as  a 
“ green  hand,”  before  the  mast,  and  sailed  on  a five  years’  voyage  to  the  North  Pacific,  under 
his  brother.  Captain  Marcus  T.  Peirce,  for  wages  of  five  dollars  per  month.  The  kindly  admo- 
nitions and  prayers  of  a devoted  father,  in  a most  tender  letter,  handed  to  the  boy  as  he 
embarked,  with  a goodly  supply  of  suitable  books  upon  the  subjects  of  navigation  and  voyages, 
added  hope  and  lent  consolation  in  the  long  days  and  stormy  nights  upon  the  ocean.  Out  of 
a list  of  seventeen,  officers  and  crew'  of  the  Griff 07i,  Mr.  Peirce  is  now  the  sole  survivor  (1880). 
After  recovery  from  lacerated  hands,  incident  to  the  trials  of  going  aloft,  and  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  hard  fare  and  rigid  discipline  of  routine  sailor  drudgery,  the  voyage  became  not 
distasteful,  and  the  good  brig  Griffon,  in  five  months  from  the  day  of  departure  from  Boston, 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  islands,  March  25.  1825.  The  thatch-huts,  tropical 
verdure,  and  nude  natives  presented  a new  and  fascinating  field  of  observation  for  the  sailor 
boy,  who,  after  his  five  months’  practical  navigation  and  close  study,  had  acquired  sufficient 
nautical  skill  to  enable  him  to  navigate  a vessel  anyw’here.  Letters  of  introduction  from  prom- 
inent persons  in  Boston  to  members  of  the  American  missionary  board  at  Honolulu, 
gave  the  youth  most  agreeable  recognition  in  the  new'  and  w onderful  country.  On  leaving 
Honolulu,  after  a few  days’  stay  in  that  port,  the  lad  was  promoted  to  “ ship’s  clerk,”  and  was 
transferred  from  the  forecastle  to  the  cabin,  in  charge  of  the  stores  and  goods  for  trade  with 
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the  natives.  The  Griffon  in  due  time  arrived  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  then  known 
as  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Territory,  and  made  her  first  land  after  leaving  Honolulu  by 
entering  the  harbor  of  Chatsena,  in  Prince  of  Wales  island,  on  the  west  side  of  Clarence’s 
straits.  Here  an  active  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  natives,  who  in  great  numbers  visited  the 
vessel,  exchanging  furs  for  articles  of  commerce.  F'or  three  and  a half  years  the  Griffon 
continued  her  trading  voyage,  visiting  nearly  all  the  harbors,  islands,  and  straits  along  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  between  the  degrees  of  fifty-two  and  fifty-seven  north 
latitude. 

During  the  extended  voyage  upon  the  north-west  coast,  young  Peirce  had  made  careful 
observation  and  study  of  the  natives,  natural  resources,  climate,  and  temperature  of  the  coun- 
try visitbd,  and  of  the  waters  navigated,  an  elaborate  record  of  which  he  subsequently  submit- 
ted to  Commander  Maury,  of  the  hydrographic  bureau  of  the  United  States  navy,  at 
Washington,  from  which  record  emanated  the  research  subsequently  made  on  behalf  of  the 
government  in  relation  to  a warm  ocean  current  flowing  from  the  China  sea  and  the  islands  of 
Japan,  to  and  along  the  west  coast  of  America. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Griffon  upon  the  north-west  coast  many  startling  events  transpired 
in  trading  with  the  Indian  tribes,  but  no  serious  results  ensued.  The  objects  of  the  trading 
voyage  having  been  attained,  the  Griffon,  in  September,  1828,  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Tun- 
gas,  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  for  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  she  arrived  in  October  fol- 
lowing, anchoring  off  the  Presidio,  a small  Spanish  fortification.  Besides  the  Griffon,  there 
was  but  another  vessel  in  port — the  brig  Vulture,  Captain  Henry  D.  P'itch;  no  inhabitants  were 
to  be  found,  except  a few  at  the  Presidio  and  at  the  Mission  Dolores;  not  even  a hut  existed 
at  Yerba  Buena,  where  now  stands  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  After  a stay  of  a week  in 
port,  the  Griffon  hoisted  sail  for  Honolulu,  where  all  arrived  safe  after  ten  or  twelve  days’ 
voyage.  Captain  Peirce  having  left  the  Griffon  at. this  port  and  gone  home,  young  Peirce 
declined  to  go  with  the  vessel  upon  her  continued  voyage  of  another  year  on  the  north-west 
coast,  and  instead  entered  upon  a clerkship  in  the  mercantile  house  of  James  Hunnewell, 
formerly  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  residing  at  Honolulu,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of 
1830,  when  Mr.  Hunnewell  returned  home,  young  Peirce  continuing  the  business  upon  his 
own  account,  for  many  years,  with  great  profit. 

In  February,  1834,  the  young  merchant  chartered  from  King  Kamehameha  III.  the  brig 
Becket,  built  at  Salem,  Mass.,  more  than  twenty  years  previously,  and  loading  her  with  sandal 
wood  and  other  material,  sailed  for  China,  to  procure  a cargo  of  merdiandise  suitable  for  trade 
in  the  Russian  settlements  in  Kamtchatka  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  After  a voyage  of 
fifty  days,  young  Peirce  arrived  at  Lintin,  and  at  Canton  purchased  his  cargo  of  merchandise, 
and  in  May  following  left  the  Chinese  coast  for  Kamtchatka,  arriving  at  St.  Peter’s  and  St. 
Paul’s  hai'bor  early  in  the  month  of  June.  Here  he  sold  a portion  of  the  cargo,  taking  paper 
roubles  in  exchange.  Young  Peirce  and  his  associates  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July,  1834, 
by  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Peters  and  St.  Pauls  a grand  party  on  board  of  his  vessel. 
After  a stay  of  two  months  in  Russian  waters,  the  Becket  proceeded  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
where  she  arrived  after  a tedious  voyage. 

At  Honolulu,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  young  Peirce  purchased  the  ship  Rassclas,  and  dis- 
patched her  upon  a voyage  of  traffic  similar  to  that  of  the  Becket.  This  last  venture  not 
proving  remunerative,  this  line  of  business  was  abandoned,  and  in  December,  1835,  ^ copart- 
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nership  was  formed  by  young  Peirce  and  Captain  Charles  Brewer,  who  had  commanded 
Peirce’s  vessels  upon  their  voyages  to  China  and  the  Russian  possessions.  Under  this  part- 
nership the  firm  of  Peirce  & Brewer  conducted  a general  merchandise  and  commission  busi- 
ness at  Honolulu  until  the  year  1843,  when  Mr.  Peirce  retired  with  an  accumulation  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  I'ebruary,  1836,  after  the  establishment  of  the  partnership  of  Peirce  & Brewer,  Mr. 
Peirce  sailed  on  board  the  firm’s  schooner  Kavtcle  for  the  port  of  Macao,  China,  where,  after 
dispatching  the  Kamele  with  a cargo  of  Chinese  goods  to  the  firm  at  Honolulu,  Mr.  Peirce 
embarked  on  board  the  ship  Walter  Scott,  for  New  York,  arriving  at  that  port  in  October  fol- 
lowing, after  a passage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  This  was  ^Ir.  Peirce’s  first  return  to  his 
native  land  since  his  departure  from  Boston  harbor,  on  board  the  Griffon,  in  1824;  for  at  the 
period  of  his  visit  to  California  it  was  a Spanish  territory.  A few  days  after  his  arrival  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Boston,  to  the  loving  associations  of  his  relatives.  After  a brief  sojourn  at  his 
old  home,  he  accepted  a consignment  of  the  brig  Pern,  carrying  twelve  guns,  and  embarked 
on  board  of  her  at  Boston,  on  the  nineteenth  of  January,  1837,  for  Honolulu,  putting  in  to  St. 
Catherines,  Brazil,  for  repairs,  after  a run  of  thirty-six  days  in  the  Atlantic.  After  a most 
boisterous  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  the  Peru  arrived  at  Valparaiso  in  a hundred  and  twenty 
days  from  Boston,  departing  in  a few  days  for  Callao,  Peru.  At  this  time  war  existed  between 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  young  Peirce,  in  conformity  with  instructions  from  the  owners  of  the  brig 
Peru,  made  great  effort  to  sell  the  vessel  to  either  government,  but  without  success. 

While  at  Lima,  General  Santa  Cruz,  Protector  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  then  in  supreme  com- 
mand, appointed  Mr.  Peirce  Peruvian  Consul  at  Honolulu,  which  position  he  held  until  1841, 
when  the  brig  Peru,  with  ]\Ir.  Peirce  and  some  missionary  passengers  from  Boston,  bound  for 
Oregon,  arrived  in  the  month  of  July,  1837.  After  the  arrival  of  the  brig  Peru  at  Honolulu, 
she  was  engaged  in  running  between  the  principal  island  of  the  Hawaiian  group  until  Novem- 
ber, 1837,  when  she,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Peirce,  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  with  a view  of 
the  sale  of  the  vessel,  touching  at  the  port  of  Papeete,  in  the  island  of  Tahiti,  one  of  the  So- 
ciety group,  where  a few  days  were  spent  in  observing  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  that  delight- 
ful tropical  region.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Peru  ■aX  Valparaiso  she  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Peirce  for  the  owners;  her  price  was  taken  in  pig  copper  and  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Peirce  having  completed  the  sale  of  the  brig  Peru,  he  now  entered  upon  a journey 
overland  across  South  America,  from  V alparaiso  to  Buenos  Ayres,  crossing  the  Cordilleras 
and  the  pampas  on  his  way  to  the  Atlantic.  He  left  the  city  of  Valparaiso  upon  this  journey 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1838,  in  company  with  a few  others,  traveling  a portion  of 
the  time  in  a one-horse  chaise,  and  upon  horseback,  accompanied  by  spare  horses,  mules,  a 
capitan,  and  postillions.  The  grandeur  of  the  snow-capped  mountains  and  the  verdure  of  the 
expansive  valleys  lent  a charm  to  this  most  interesting  journey.  At  Santiago,  and  all  places 
of  importance  on  the  route,  all  public  institutions  and  places  of  interest  or  curiosity  were  vis- 
ited. On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1838,  Mr.  Peirce  and  his  companions 
entered  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  rests  upon  a wide  plain.  Remaining  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  two  or  three  weeks,  I\Ir.  Peirce  embarked  for  New  York  on  board  the  bark 
Drymo,  arriving  at  his  destination  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  in  a few  days  proceeded  to 
his  old  home  in  Boston,  and  was,  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1838,  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
SusanQ^R.^^hompson.  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Thompson,  of  that  part  of  Boston 
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called  Charlestown,  Rev.  Dr.  James  Walker  officiating.  Mr.  Peirce  remained  in  Boston  until 
April  21,  1839,  when  he,  as  part  owner  and  as  commander  of  the  schooner  Morse,  purchased 
at  Boston,  and  laden  with  merchandise  for  the  firm  of  Peirce  & Brewer,  of  Honolulu,  sailed 
for  the  latter  port  by  way  of  Magellan  straits  and  Valparaiso.  On  the  nineteenth  of  July, 
after  a three  months’  voyage  from  Boston,  the  Morse  entered  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  after 
a most  stormy  and  dangerous  passage  of  thirty-two  days  of  the  straits,  emerged  into  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  arriving  at  Valparaiso  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  days 
from  Boston.  Having  spent  a few  days  in  this  port,  he  sailed  for  Honolulu,  where  the  Morse 
arrived  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1839,  in  forty-five  days  from  Valparaiso,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  Boston.  During  all  of  this  period  the  business  of  Mr.  Peirce, 
under  the  firm  of  Peirce  & Brewer,  was  going  on  at  Honolulu.  But  the  ill  health  of  Mr.  Peirce 
compelled  him  to  seek  a change  of  climate.  • With  this  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  transact- 
ing some  business  for  the  firm  on  the  coast  of  California,  the  firm  of  Peirce  & Brewer  pur- 
chased the  brig  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Peirce,  in  November,  1841,  took  command  of  her  and 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Honolulu,  reaching  the  south  Farallones,  off  the  Golden  Gate,  in  sev- 
enteen days.  The  wind  blowing  a gale  from  the  north,  he  concluded  not  to  venture  a passage 
into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  headed  the  Maryland  for  Monterey,  the  then  capital  of  the 
Mexican  territory  of  Alta  California,  where  he  ai'rived  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November. 
Anxious  to  visit  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Peirce  embarked  on  board  the  Mexican  brig  Catalina,  at 
Monterey,  and  arrived  at  Yerba  Buena  November  30,  1841,  thirteen  years  having  elapsed 
since  his  previous  arrival  in  October,  1828.  But  five  or  six  huts  or  houses  now  stood  at  Yerba 
Buena,  where  not  one  stood  upon  his  visit  in  1828.  Here  Mr.  Peirce  learned  that  a United 
States  exploring  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wilkes,  had  recently  visited  the 
place  and  had  surveyed  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Sacramento  river,  and  that  Governor 
Alvarado  had  caused  a survey  to  be  made  of  the  pueblo  of  Yerba  Buena,  and  that  fifty  and 
one-hundred- vara  lots  could  be  had  at  twenty  to  thirty  dollars.  Mr.  Peirce,  not  doubting  the 
future  greatness  of  California,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  invest  or  remain.  A few  extracts 
from  a letter  written  to  his  friend,  Thomas  Cummins,  at  Honolulu,  on  board  the  brig  Maryland. 
on  February  i,  1842,  after  leaving  California,  will  best  convey  Mr.  Peirce’s  conceptions  regarding 
the  then  remote  Spanish  colony.  He  says: 

“ I made  many  notes  in  respect  to  California.  From  San  Diego  to  Bodega  it  possesses  the  richest 
land  and  the  most  salubrious  and  healthful  climate  of  any  country  that  I am  acquainted  with;  in  climate 
and  productions  it  bears  a near  resemblance  to  the  south  of  Spain.  It  produces  the  grape,  olive,  fig, 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  Cotton,  silk,  and  the  sugar  cane  can  be  grown. 
The  northern  parts  of  California  possess  the  finest  wheat  and  grazing  lands  your  eyes  ever  beheld.  * * * 
In  spring,  here  nature  puts  on  her  brightest  robes;  the  whole  country  is  one  vast  bed  of  flowers,  delightful 
to  the  eye  and  pleasing  to  the  senses.  In  my  opinion  California  will  become,  in  its  future  history,  a sec- 
ond Texas.  Emigration  from  Missouri  and  New  IMexico  is  rapidly  taking  place.  * * * All  are 

pleased  with  the  lands  and  the  climate.  * * * The  country  is  overrun  with  immense  quantities  of 

game  of  all  kinds,  geese,  ducks,  deer,  etc.  I have  not  a doubt,  from  what  I have  seen  and  know,  that  in 
less  than  six  years  more  than  fifteen  thousand  persons  will  have'  emigrated  to  California  from  the  western 
and  north-western  States;  when  that  time  comes,  we  shall,  I hope,  see  the  countiy  governed  by  our  own 
enlightened  laws,  and  the  people  speaking  our  own  language;  and  should  that  time  arrive,  as  I expect, 
when  these  things  are  to  happen,  I shall  feel  a strong  disposition  to  come  out  and  settle  there  myself.” 
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Having  at  this  time  visited  many  points  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  taken 
copious  notes  of  the  region,  Mr.  Peirce  left  Yerba  Buena  on  board  the  Don  Quixote,  of  1 lawaii, 
for  Monterey,  where  he  again  took  command  of  his  vessel,  the  brig  Maryland,  on  January  3, 
1842,  arriving  at  Santa  Barbara  three  days  later.  Leaving  Santa  Barbara,  the  Maryland  sailed 
for  San  Diego,  where  she  arrived  on  the  eighteenth  of  January;  where,  after  remaining  a few 
days,  she  sailed  for  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  where  she  arrived  on  the  fourth  of  I'cbruar)-,  1842.  Mr. 
Peirce  had,  in  all  his  stopping-places  along  the  coast,  traded  for  hides,  furs,  and  other  articles, 
and,  on  arriving  at  Mazatlan,  disposed  of  the  Maryland,  sending  her  to  Honolulu  in  charge  of 
his  mate,  to  be  delivered  to  her  purchasers. 

]\Ir.  Peirce  in  a few  days  embarked  on  board  the  schooner  Victoria,  for  San  Bias,  where 
he  arrived  three  days  later,  and  departed  upon  a journey  overland,  across  Mexico  to  the 
Atlantic,  on  his  homeward  travels,  passing  through  Guanajuata,  Queretaro,  and  many  other 
places  of  importance,  and  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1842,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where 
pleasant  intercourse  with  the  leading  officials  and  the  American  minister,  with  observations  of 
the  many  objects  of  interest  to  a stranger,  occupied  four  days,  leaving  the  city  of  Me.xico  on 
the  fourth  of  March  for  Vera  Cruz.  Arriving  at  the  latter  city,  ]\Ir.  Peirce  embarked  on  board 
the  French  ship  Atlantic,  for  Matanzas,  Cuba,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  after  a voyage  of 
tw'enty-two  days.  From  Matanzas  Mr.  Peirce  went  to  Havana,  from  whence  in  a few  days  he 
took  passage  on  board  a schooner  bound  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  From  Charleston 
he  took  steamer  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  from  thence  by  land  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, wffiere  he  visited  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  urging  upon  him  action  upon  the 
matter  of  Americans  whom  upon  his  (Peirce’s)  travels  he  found  prisoners  in  iMexico  for  sup- 
posed pohtical  offenses.  At  this  intendew  ]\Ir.  Peirce  imparted  much  information  to  the  dis- 
tinguished secretary,  in  relation  to  the  territory  of  California,  and  intimated  that  “ in  the  fitness 
of  things,  Ave  must  have  California.”  To  which  j\Ir.  Webster  replied;  “ Well,  sir,  if  we  must, 
we  probably  Avill!”  After  a brief  sojourn  in  Washington,  j\Ir.  Peirce  proceeded  on  to  his  old 
home  in  Boston  and  joined  his  family,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  During  all  of  the 
years  from  1842  to  1849  Peirce  Avas  largely  engaged  in  commerce  and  in  foreign  trade  in 
Boston,  being  a ship-owner  and  trading  Avith  HaAA’aii  and  the  Society  islands,  Kamtchatka, 
China,  and  Manila.  In  1847  chartered  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  ship 
Charles,  to  carry  a cargo  of  provisions  to  IMonterey,  California,  for  the  United  States  forces 
there.  Mr.  Peirce,  in  the  midst  of  an  active  commercial  life,  left  Boston  in  1844,  on  a visit  to 
Europe,  visiting  London,  Paris,  and  other  great  cities. 

Ncavs  of  the  discoA'ery  of  gold  in  California  haA'ing  reached  Boston  in  the  fall  of  184S, 
Mr.  Peirce,  in  connection  with  James  HunneAvell,  of  Boston,  fitted  out  the  ship  Montreal  with 
a cargo  of  merchandise  for  San  Francisco,  the  vessel  sailing  on  the  nineteenth  of  Januar}-, 
1849,  Avith  Mr.  Peirce  as  supercargo.  Fleets  of  A-essels  were  now  on  the  Avay  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  bound  for  San  Francisco.  The  Montreal  arri\-ed  at  Valparaiso  in  ninetj-  days 
from  Boston.  Here  Mr.  Peirce’s  business  sagacity  induced  him  to  sell  at  high  figures  most  of 
the  cargo  of  his  ship,  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco.  The  vessel,  on  leaving  Valparaiso, 
proceeded  to  Honolulu,  Avhere,  discharging  a portion  of  her  cargo,  she  sailed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, Avhere  she  arrived  in  July,  1849.  At  this  period  more  than  tAvo  hundred  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent nations  lay  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  On  the  arri\al  of  the  Montreal,  her  (!ntire 
crew  deserted  her  and  departed  for  the  mines,  lea\‘ing  Mr.  Peirce  and  the  captain  alone.  I:;  Sep- . 
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tember,  1849,  Peirce,  on  board  the  Montreal,  sailed  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  for  Honolulu, 
from  whence  he  dispatched  her  soon  after  with  a cargo  of  oil  and  whalebone  to  New  Bedford, 
and  in  November  following  he  embarked  on  board  the  brig  Noble,  chartered  by  him  at  Hon- 
olulu, and  sailed  for  Canton,  China,  for  a cargo  of  general  merchandise  for  the  Hawaiian  trade. 
The  vessel  on  her  voyage  touched  at  the  island  of  Kauai,  the  most  western  of  the  Hawaiian 
archipelago,  where,  near  the  harbor  of  Nawiliwili,  he  purchased,  in  connection  with  the  late 
William  L.  Lee,  chief  justice  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  a sugar  plantation  of  three  thousand 
acres,  leaving  competent  parties  in  charge,  and  proceeding  on  to  China.  This  sugar  enterprise 
resulted  most  disastrously  as  a speculation.  On  Christmas,  1849,  the  Noble,  with  Mr.  Peirce, 
arrived  at  Hongkong.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Peirce  took  passage  upon  an  English  steamer 
for  the  city  of  Canton.  In  due  time  the  Noble  returned  to  Honolulu  with  her  cargo,  which 
was  sold  at  great  profit  to  those  concerned. 

Always  active  and  keen  for  speculation,  Mr.  Peirce,  seeing  the  opening  for  Chinese 
goods  in  San  P'rancisco,  communicated  his  views  to  the  firm  of  Russell  & Co.,  who  dis- 
patched the  brig  Eagle  for  San  Francisco,  laden  with  Chinese  goods;  in  this  venture  Mr. 
Peirce  had  a quarter  interest.  The  goods  sold  at  San  Francisco  at  a satisfactory  profit.  After 
settling  his  business  at  Canton,  Mr.  Peirce  sailed  on  board  the  ship  Oriental  for  New  York 
city,  where  he  arrived  after  a passage  of  eighty-three  days,  arriving  a few  days  thereafter,  in 
April,  1850,  at  his  home  in  Boston,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  the  last  fifteen  months 
of  his  absence,  and  returned  to  the  happy  circle  of  his  wife  and  two  children,  crowned  with 
financial  success. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Peirce’s  return  from  China  to  Boston,  he,  with  James  Hunnewell  and 
Charles  Brewer,  with  their  united  capital,  entered  upon  a partnership  for  commercial  voyages 
from  Boston  to  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco.  This  association  lasted  for  four  years,  during 
which  more  than  half  a million  dollars  were  constantly  employed,  and  a fleet  of  ships  engaged 
traversing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  bringing  increasing  wealth  to  their  enterprising 
owners,  a loss  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  fire  at  San  Francisco  of  May  4,  1851,  on 
goods  in  the  hands  of  their  agents,  being  the  only  loss  of  consequence  sustained. 

For  the  period  from  1850  to  1861  Mr.  Peirce  was  a prominent  and  prosperous  merchantand 
ship-owner  of  Boston,  and  from  1852,  for  a period  of  fifteen  years,  he  resided  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  at  their  elegant  residence.  No.  46  Beacon  street,  Boston,  purchased  from  his 
uncle,  Thomas  Cordis,  esq.,  where  he  enjoyed  all  the  social  pleasures  of  the  most  refined  so- 
ciety of  that  city.  During  the  period  from  1856  to  1869  he  was  consul  for  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Portland,  Me. 

In  the  year  1857,  Mr.  Peirce  dispatched  the  hark  Messenger  Bird  with  a cargo  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  Russian  settlements  at  the  Amoor  river.  The  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  in  1861,  found  Mr.  Peirce  with  a fleet  of  ships  scattered  in  peaceful  commerce  upon  every 
sea.  The  subsequent  disasters  to  this  class  of  property  seriously  affected  his  financial 
affairs;  following  in  the  wake  of  which  came  the  robbery  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  from 
a bank  by  a confidential  clerk,  and  forgeries  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  forty  thousand 
dollars.  But  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  integrity  of  the  shrewd  merchant,  trader,  and  navigator 
was  shaken,  but  with  active  patriotic  zeal  he  entered  upon  aiding  his  afflicted  country,  devoting 
his  time  and  means  to  the  cause  of  her  preservation,  assisting  in  recruiting  and  sending  into 
the  field  from  Boston  regiments  of  soldiers,  among  which  may  be  named  the  ninth,  fourteenth. 
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twelfth, and  the  fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  colored, co-operating  actively  with  Governor  Andrew 
and  other  patriots  of  Massachusetts. 

After  the  capture  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1865,  Mr.  Peirce,  having  obtained  a 
permit  from  the  secretary  of  war,  in  company  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Theodore  Tilton,  and  George  Thompson,  the  famous  English  abolitionist,  visited 
Port  Royal  and  Fort  Sumter.  While  at  Port  Royal  Mr.  Peirce  was  the  guest  of  his  old 
friend,  Admiral  William  Reynolds,  whom  he  had  known  at  Honolulu  in  1840.  Tiiis  was 
upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  April,  1865,  just  four  years  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter, 
-and  the  occasion  upon  which  General  Anderson  hoisted  over  the  retaken  fort  the  flag  of  his 
country,  which  he  was  compelled  to  lower  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1861. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Peirce  and  his  patriotic  associates  next  day  (April  15,  1865)  to  Port 
Royal,  they  learned  the  sad  news  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  Returning  to 
New  York  city  on  the  Siia  Nada,  in  a few  days  I\Ir.  Peirce  witnessed  the  solemn  funeral  pro- 
cession, bearing  the  remains  of  President  Lincoln  to  their  resting-place  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  adversity  of  war  and  the  almost  total  destruction  of  shipping,  incident  to  rebel 
pirates,  left  Mr.  Peirce,  in  1866,  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  his  large  fortune,  secured  by 
long  years  of  close  application,  shrewd  speculation,  and  extensive  voyages  to  almost  every 
portion  of  the  mercantile  world.  Despairing  of  recovery  in  his  past  line  of  pursuits,  and 
anxious  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  free  labor  of  the  emancipated  colored  people 
of  the  south,  he,  in  company  with  his  old  friends,  R.  B.  Forbes  and  John  P.  Cushing,  of  Bos- 
ton, purchased  the  Scotland  plantation,  on  the  Big  Black  river,  Yazoo  county,  Mississippi, 
paying  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  plantation  and  all  its  improvements  and  live  stock. 
The  freed-men  were  hired  and,  under  skilled  superintendents,  employed  in  raising  cotton;  but, 
owing  to  defective  levees,  unusual  climatic  changes,  and  other  causes,  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, after  an  expenditure  of  ninety  thousand  dollars,  this  agricultural  venture  yielded  ninety-two 
bales  of  cotton,  which  sold  for  five  thousand  dollars.  At  this  time  social  disorder  reigned 
supreme  in  Yazoo  county  and  vicinity.  Between  the  disastrous  cotton  speculation  and  the 
nightly  raids  of  “jayhawkers”  and  “bushwhackers,”  upon  the  horses  and  mules  of  the 
plantation,  little  remained  to  induce  Mr.  Peirce  to  expedite  a sale  of  his  most  unremunerative 
agricultural  property.  Intent  upon  release  at  any  sacrifice  from  his  Yazoo  cotton  plantation, 
Mr.  Peirce  visited  New  Orleans  and  found  a purchaser  for  his  property,  at  a clear  loss  of  forty- 
nine  thousand  dollars.  The  addition  of  this  misfortune  to  the  great  depression  of  the  ship- 
ping interests  began  to  melt  from  sight  the  accumulations  of  all  his  past  success,  and  Fortune 
in  her  most  fickle  moods  seemed  to  thwart  his  every  effort.  The  elegant  mansion  at  46  Bea- 
con street,  Boston,  so  long  the  happy  home  of  his  family  and  the  center  of  social  refinement, 
was  sold,  realizing  eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  with  a portion  of  which  all  demands  against 
Mr.  Peirce  were  paid  off,  the  balance  being  invested  in  a more  unpretentious  residence  on  Chestnut 
street,  in  the  rear  of  Beacon  street.  Through  every  phase  of  these  unforeseen  disasters,  the 
moral  integrity  of  Mr.  Peirce,  and  the  purity  of  his  motives  in  all  commercial  and  business 
transactions,  have  never  suffered  a shadow  of  doubt  or  reproach  to  rest  upon  them. 

Mr.  Peirce,  now  out  of  business,  and  residing  with  his  family  in  their  retired  home  in  Bos- 
ton, having,  in  May,  1869,  received  a commission  from  the  State  department  at  Washing- 
ton, as  minister  resident  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  once  more  directed  his  steps  toward  the 
far  Pacific,  the  early  scenes  of  his  youthful  activity  and  commercial  success,  and  on  June  7, 
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1869,  left  Boston  by  the  overland  railroad  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  for  Honolulu,  arriving 
at  the  former  place  on  June  15,  1869,  twenty  years  having  elapsed  since  his  last  visit  to  that 
city  (1849),  and  more  than  forty  years  since  his  first  visit  in  1828,  during  which  time  a great 
commercial  city  had  arisen  upon  the  sands  of  Yerba  Buena,  more  than  fulfilling  his  predic- 
tions of  a quarter  of  a century  before.  During  Mr.  Peirce’s  stay  of  a fortnight  in  San  Fran- 
cisco he  studied  carefully  the  commercial  advantages  and  requirements  of  the  city,  and  its 
relative  commercial  importance  in  relation  to  trade  with  Hawaii  and  the  Orient. 

Vested  with  the  diplomatic  authority  of  minister  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Peirce  left  the 
harbor  of  San  PYancisco  on  board  the  American  ship  Rival  for  Honolulu,  where,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  1825,  he  had  first  landed  as  a sailor  boy  on  board  of  the  brig  Griff 07i, 
and  where  he  had  spent  so  many  subsequent  years  in  active  commercial  and  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  the  people.  On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1869,  on  his  arrival  at  Honolulu,  he  was 
received  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  by  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  him  a hearty  w^elcome 
to  the  scene  of  his  early  commercial  prosperity.  On  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1869,  the  new 
minister  to  Hawaii  was  granted  an  official  audience  with  King  Kamehameha  V.,  to  whom  he 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  Plawaiian  court,  which  were  received  by  the  king  with  marked 
declarations  of  personal  regard  for  the  newly-appointed  representative  of  the  American  Re- 
public— the  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  the  king’s  predecessors  and  people. 

During  the  period  of  Minister  Peirce’s  residence  at  Honolulu,  from  July,  1869,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  he  exerted  not  only  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  Hawaii  and  the  United  States 
most  beneficial  influence,  but,  through  his  far-seeing  and  energetic  efforts,  brought  the  two 
nations  into  close  and  friendly  diplomatic  intercourse,  binding  the  people  and  governments 
and  commerce  in  mutual  reciprocal  relations,  such  as  only  could  have  been  comprehended  and 
accomplished  by  such  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  both  governments  and  people  as  had 
been  acquired  by  years  of  active  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  government  and  people  of 
Hawaii. 

The  active  and  efficient  efforts  of  Minister  Peirce  in  his  official  duties  with  the  State  de- 
partment at  Washington,  and  his  prompt  aid  and  attentions  to  his  countrymen  in  distress  upon 
the  Pacific  islands,  received  the  heartiest  expressions  of  recognition  and  commendation  from 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Peirce  as  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Honolulu,  he  witnessed  many  important  changes  in  the  government  and 
affairs  of  Hawaii.  The  death  of  King  Kamehameha  V.  on  the  eleventh  day  of  December, 
1872,  ended  the  reign  of  the  line  of  that  king’s  predecessors,  he  being  the  last  of  his  race  in 
descent  from  the  great  Kamehameha  I.  He  died  without  naming  his  successor.  The  assembly 
at  Honolulu,  on  Februar)»6,  1873,  elected  Prince  William  Lunalilo  king.  His  reign  ended 
within  a year;  he  died  on  the  third  of  February,  1874.  He  also  declining  to  nominate  his 
successor,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  1874,  the  assembly  of  Hawaii  elected  Kalakaua 
king.  At  the  announcement  of  his  election  the  populace  arose,  and  entering  the  council 
chamber,  dispersed  the  assembly,  gutting  all  the  government  offices,  and  inaugurated  a reign 
of  general  destruction  and  slaughter.  The  native  police  and  authorities  seemed  powerless. 
But  the  vigilant  American  minister,  who  had  anticipated  trouble,  and  had  been  invited  into 
the  chamber  to  witness  the  voting,  had  cautiously  placed  under  arms  the  marines  on  board  the 
United  States  frigates  Tuscarora  and  Portsmouth,  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  riotous  demonstration  in  the  assembly,  Mr.  Peirce  brought  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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armed  Americans  into  the  assembly  chamber,  and  put  to  flight  the  rioters  and  restored  order, 
retaining,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  officials  of  the  government,  his  marines  for  a period  of 
seven  days  in  protecting  life  and  property.  For  these  acts  Mr.  Peirce  received  the  thanks  of 
the  king  and  his  government. 

The  government  at  Washington  having  extended  an  invitation  and  transportation  to  King 
Kalakaua,  of  Hawaii,  and  placing  the  United  States  steamer  Benicia,  then  at  Honolulu,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  king  and  his  suite,  they  embarked  at  Honolulu  on  November  17,  1874,  for 
San  Francisco,  en  roicte  for  Washington,  accompanied  by  ]\Iinister  Peirce,  the  invited  guest  of 
the  king.  The  Beiiicia  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  November  28,  after  a passage  of  eleven 
days  from  Honololu.  The  royal  party  and  Mr.  Peirce  left  San  Francisco  for  Washington  on 
December  5,  and  reached  the  latter  place  on  December  12.  At  Washington,  the  king  and 
his  suite  and  Mr.  Peirce  remained  the  guests  of  the  government.  The  arrival  of  the  Hawaiian 
king  was  the  first  visit  of  a sovereign  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Peirce  remained  with  the  royal  party  during  its  stay  of  several  weeks  in  Washing- 
ton, and  accompanied  it  to  New  York  city,  from  whence  he  visited  his  old  home  in  Boston 
in  advance  of  the  king,  where  a grand  reception  was  tendered  the  party.  Mr.  Peirce,  mean- 
time, on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1875,  arrived  in  Washington,  to  forward  the  political  and 
commercial  relations  of  his  government  with  Hawaii,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  September  9,  1876,  news  of  the  signing  of  which  was  received  at  all  ports  of  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  The  treaty  has  proven  most  beneficial  to 
both  countries.  From  the  city  of  Washington  Mr.  Peirce  proceeded  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
joined  the  Hawaiian  king  and  party,  and  leaving  them  after  a brief  sojourn,  arrived  by  rail  at 
San  Francisco,  on  his  return  to  Honolulu,  on  January  26,  1875,  where  they  embarked  on  board 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Pensacola  on  February  2,  and  arrived  at  Honolulu  thirteen  days 
later.  On  the  arrival  of  the  royal  party  at  home  a banquet  was  given  by  the  king  in  the  garden 
of  the  palace,  where  the  king,  in  recognition  of  the  personal  worth  and  high  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Peirce  in  promoting  the  political  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom, 
proceeded  to  invest  him  with  the  high  honor  of  the  order  of  Grand  Commander  of  Kame- 
hameha.  The  official  position  of  Mr.  Peirce  would  not  permit  his  acceptance;  but  the  king, 
still  impressed  with  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  American  minister,  after  Mr.  Peirce  had 
resigned  his  office,  in  October,  1877,  conferred  upon  him  the  order,  which  Mr.  Peirce  then 
accepted.  Mr.  Peirce  remained  at  Honolulu,  discharging  his  high  official  duties  with  marked 
ability  and  satisfaction,  until  October  25,  1877,  upon  which  day  he  sailed  on  board  the  United 
States  steamer  Jamestown,  for  San  Francisco,  having,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  preceding, 
resigned  his  position  as  United  States  minister  to  Hawaii,  to  take  effect  upon  the  arrival  of 
his  successor. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Peirce  from  Hawaii  was  the  occasion  of  widespread  regret  by  the 
native  and  foreign  population,  and  brought  forth  from  every  class  marked  expressions  of  the 
highest  esteem.  The  address  of  the  king  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Peirce’s  withdrawal  as 
minister  from  his  court,  will  convey  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  Mr.  Peirce  and  the 
people  and  government  from  which  he  w'as  separating.  The  king  said: 

“Mr.  Peirce:  I have  received  with  regret  the  information  that  your  official  duties  as  United  States 
minister  resident  in  this  kingdom  are  now  to  cease  in  consequence  of  your  recall  from  that  mission.  Youi 
official  intercourse  with  myself  and  with  my  royal  predecessors  and  with  the  officers  of  this  government. 
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during  the  period  of  over  eight  years  in  which  you  have  held  this  office,  has  been  marked  in  a rare  and 
most  felicitous  degree,  not  only  with  the  dignity  and  firmness  requisite  in  presenting  your  views  and  those 
of  your  government  upon  public  and  private  international  matters,  but  with  a discretion  and  a spirit  of 
conciliation  and  courtesy  which  has  usually  prevented  and  always  removed  all  unnecessary  obstacles  to 
mutual  understanding  and  accord.  Your  long  residence  here  in  former  years  as  one  of  our  leading  mer- 
chants, and  your  personal  acquaintance  with  the  sovereigns,  chiefs,  and  people  of  this  kingdom,  and  with 
the  capabilities  as  well  as  the  wants  of  this  country,  have  not  failed  to  serve  most  important  ends  in  facili- 
tating official  intercourse  during  your  incumbency,  and  in  enabling  you  to  arrive  at  safe  and  just  conclu- 
sions. If,  as  I believe,  the  commercial  interests,  not  only  of  my  subjects  but  of  our  respectives  countries, 
and  of  all  others  having  commercial  relations  with  this  kingdom,  or  business  or  property  connections 
here,  are  largely  enhanced  by  the  operation  of  the  convention  of  reciprocity,  the  result  may  largely  be 
attributed  to  your  intelligent  and  well-directed  efforts  in  promoting  that  compact.  I thank  you  for  your 
kind  expressions  of  good  wishes  for  myself  and  my  subjects.  Be  assured  that  you  will  always  have  my 
sincere  regard,  and  my  desire  for  your  continued  happiness  and  prosperity.  You  will  always  have  the 
consciousness  of  faithful  performance  of  public  and  private  duties,  and  the  public  recognition  from  all 
who  have  known  you  here  of  those  qualities  which  deserve  and  bring  ‘ honor,  love,  and  obedience,  and 
troops  of  friends.’  ” 

On  October  25,  1877,  Mr,  Peirce  left  Plonolulu,  taking  a last  farewell  of  the  scenes  of  his 
long  and  most  varied  career,  and  after  a passage  of  twenty-three  days  on  board  the  Jamestown, 
on  November  17,  1877,  he  arrived  at  San  F'rancisco,  on  his  way  to  his  birthplace  in  Massa- 
chusetts; but  the  inclement  season  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  sudden  change  from  the 
genial  climate  of  Honolulu  to  the  rigid  winter  of  New  England,  induced  him  to  remain  a time 
in  San  Francisco;  but,  as  the  most  simple  seeming  circumstances  often  change  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  prearranged  plans,  so  in  Mr.  Peirce’s  case.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  he 
was  attacked  with  a severe  cold  which,  threatening  serious  results,  induced  him  to  seek  until 
spring  the  mild  climate  from  which  he  had  just  departed,  and,  retracing  his  course,  he  set  sail 
for  Honolulu,  where  he  arrived  on  board  the  steamer  Zealandia,  on  January  8,  1878.  His 
voyage  had  completely  restored  his  health,  and  his  return  opened  up  a new  and  unforeseen 
event  in  his  career.  Towards  the  close  of  February  of  the  same  year,  and  just  as  Mr. 
Peirce  was  about  to  return  to  San  Francisco,  King  Kalakaua  appointed  him  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  for  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  he  entered 
on  the  first  day  of  March,  1878.  Mr.  Peirce’s  strong  desire  to  advance  the  political  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States  in  Hawaii  induced  him  to  accept  the  new  service; 
besides,  he  strongly  desired  to  enjoy  the  delightful  climate  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many 
years  of  active  life;  but,  as  in  the  earlier  career  of  Mr.  Peirce,  events  were  developing  wdiich, 
unseen  by  him,  were  preparing  sudden  and  unexpected  changes,  and  were  destined  to  sever 
his  connection  forever  with  the  people  and  climate  to  which  he  felt  strong  attachment.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  one  month  after  the  minister  had  entered  upon  his  duties,  the  Hawaiian 
assembly  entered  upon  a violent  and  groundless  attack  upon  the  cabinet  ministers  of  the  king- 
dom, and  although  a “ want  of  confidence  ” was  defeated  by  a vote  of  seven,  yet  the  king,  to 
allay  the  seeming  lack  of  confidence  in  his  cabinet,  and  to  retain  the  support  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  his  government  for  public  and  private  appropriations,  sacrificed  his  ministers, 
who,  upon  the  request  of  the  king,  surrendered  their  offices  on  the  first  of  July  following. 
Thus  closed,  after  the  brief  period  of  four  months,  another  eventful  chapter  in  a most  eventful 
life. 
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Mr.  Peirce,  impressed  with  the  cowardice  and  bad  faith  of  the  king  towards  his  deposed 
cabinet  officers,  determined  to  leave  the  islands,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1S7.S,  sailed 
from  Honolulu  for  San  Francisco,  Avhere  he  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  August  following,  and 
soon  after  proceeded  by  rail  to  his  old  home  in  Boston,  returning  to  San  I'rancisco  over- 
land in  November  following,  where  Mr.  Peirce  has  established  his  permanent  home,  and 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

Two  children  were  born  to  Mr.  Peirce:  his  daughter  Ella  Augusta,  born  October  3,  1839, 
resides  with  her  husband,  I'rederick  Clapp,  esq.,  at  Greenfield,  Mass.;  his  son,  I lenry  Marcus, 
born  November  23,  1846,  while  a student  at  Harvard  college,  gave  great  promise  of  future  in- 
tellectual activity;  but,  in  his  twentieth  year,  the  cloud  of  disease  blighted  the  bud  of  prom- 
ise, and  immured  in  an  asylum  the  father’s  hope.  In  that  sad  event,  in  which  the  curtain  of 
oblivion  obscured  the  reason  of  a loved  son,  is  recorded  the  saddest  page  in  the  eventful  life 
of  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  coast.  And  now,  with  the  frosts  of  more  than 
seventy  years  whitening  the  locks  of  this  extraordinary  man,  he  looks  out  upon  the  former 
scenes  of  his  earliest  activities  alone,  seeking  in  the  midst  of  crowding  memories  of  the  past, 
and  through  the  deep  shadow  that  excludes  his  darling  son,  the  approach  of  other  and  more 
enduring  shores,  upon  which  to  voyage  in  the  bosom  of  perpetual  repose. 


SAMUEL  W.  HOLLADAY. 

To  those  Avho  come  to  California  in  these  later  days,  when  most  of  the  vestiges  of  early 
settlement  have  been  replaced  ,by  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilization,  there  is  scarce  a 
conception  of  the  hardihood  and  courage  which  prompted  men  to  make  their  homes 
upon  these  shores.  A proper  appreciation  of  such  traits  of  character  must  lead  to  a high  rev- 
erence for  the  word  pioneer,  and  when  such  a man  is  met  with,  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  he  has  in  him  one  characteristic  which  has  done  more  for  the  human  race  and  its  prog- 
ress than  anything  else.  Such  a man  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Samuel  W.  Holladay  was  the  seventh  son  of  Gideon  Holladay,  of  Connecticut,  subse- 
quently a farmer  at  Duanesburgh,  Schenectady  county.  New  York,  a man  prominent  in  busi- 
ness, a patron  and  promoter  of  schools  and  education,  taking  an  interest  in  politics,  and  holding 
the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the  county.  He  was  a brother  of  Elias  Holladay,  a distinguished 
lawyer  and  judge  at  Schoharie,  New  York. 

His  son  Samuel  was  born  in  Schenectady  county.  New  York,  April  29,  1823.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  State.  He  afterwards  attended 
the  Prattsburgh  academy,  Steuben  county,  and  the  mathematical  and  classical  school  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  D.  Beattie,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  completing  his  schooling  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Andrews,  Foot  & Hoyt,  at  Cleveland,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio  in  1847.  For  a short  time  he  practiced  in  Cleveland,  but  the  California  excite- 
ment, with  which  he  was  seized,  caused  him  to  take  passage  on  the  steamer  Northerner,  March  i, 
1849,  Fom  New  York  via  the  isthmus.  At  Panama,  after  a detention  of  about  seventy  days, 
the  steamer  Pa7tama  arrived,  and  on  her  he  sailed,  reaching  San  Francisco  June  4,  1849,  with 
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those  distinguished  argonauts  whose  names  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
State. 

His  profession  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  fever  for  gold  mining,  and  he  repaired  to  the  placer 
mines  then  known  as  Wood’s  Dry  Diggings,  which  he  subsequently  named  Auburn.  In 
mining  he  was  comparatively  successful,  but  ere  long,  his  mind,  trained  to  law  and  order,  could 
no  longer  consent  to  remain  fettered  to  his  pans,  and  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  alcalde  of  the 
district.  In  that  office  he  devoted  his  energy  to  suppressing  the  rude  course  of  justice,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a system  more  in  accordance  with  civilization.  He  organized  a regular  court 
of  justice,  appointed  a sheriff,  established  jury  trials,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  fixing  a 
proper  course  of  judicial  proceeding.  This  continued  untilthe  courts  were  organized  the  next 
spring,  under  the  constitution  adopted  in  the  fall  of  1849.  Notwithstanding  his  success  in  this 
particular,  his  ambition  led  him  to  San  Francisco,  to  which  he  returned  in  April,  1850,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  since  been  engaged.  In  many  cases  in- 
volving complicated  questions  of  real  estate  and  land  titles,  he  gained  considerable  distinction. 

In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  convention  to  frame  a new  city  charter,  and  in  1858  he  was 
sent  to  the  State  legislature,  in  which  he  took  a prominent  part.  He  secured  the  legislative 
confirmation  of  city  ordinances  822  and  845,  known  as  the  “Van  Ness  ordinance,”  giving  city 
title  to  parties  owning  property,  and  confirming  alcalde  grants  and  fund  commissioners’  titles, 
thus  removing  the  clouds  which  rested  so  generally  upon  titles  in  those  times.  One  of  his 
greatest  services,  while  a member  of  the  legislature,  was  his  successful  opposition  to  the  notori- 
ous “Mob  Bill,”  which  proposed  theintimidation  and  suppression  of  the  Vigilance  Committee. 

In  September  23,  1858,  Mr.  Holladay  was  married  to  Miss  Georgiana  Catherine  Ord, 
only  sister  of  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord  andjudge  Pacificus  Ord.  One  son  and  two  daughters  are 
the  result  of  his  marriage. 

In  i860  he  was  elected  city  and  county  attorney  of  San  Frar  Ti:  thi;  '"  'o  h;- 

great  experience  in  land  titles  enabled  him  to  serve  the  city’s  interest  ■ ■ : > 

The  dispossession  of  trespassers  upon  the  city’s  school  lots;  the  in  y ■ r.ablic  parh 

bounded  by  Folsom,  Harrison,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  streets;  and  the  clearing  up  : fne  city  ' 
title  to  the  Old  City  Hall  on  Kearny  street,  are  instances  of  his  success  and  senfice  to  tlic  Ci.  .■ 
and  remind  us  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  those  whom  we  yet  meet  in  the 
quiet  walks  of  daily  life.  During  ten  years,  from  1863  to  1873,  Mr.  Holladay  was  the  associate 
of  Nathan  Porter  in  the  law  firm  of  Porter  & Holladay. 

Pie  has  been  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Masonic  order.  Odd  Fellows’  association, 
and  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers.  His  views  of  philosophy  are  influenced  and  directed 
by  those  of  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Draper,  and  others,  in  whose  works  he  takes  the  deepest  interest. 

He  is  a steady,  persistent  advocate  of  free  schools,  and  has  lent  his  support  to  the  system 
in  the  most  practical  manner,  by  educating  his  children  in  our  public  schools.  He  regards 
these  schools  as  the  great  civilizer  of  the  age,  and  holds  to  the  view  that  the  masses  can  not  be 
educated  too  much,  deeming  education  the  prime  necessity  of  self-government,  and  the  surest 
pledge  of  our  continued  national  existence. 

Mr.  Holladay  has,  of  late  years,  devoted  his  attention  to  that  branch  of  political  econom)’- 
which  deals  with  money,  and  has  embodied  his  ideas  in  a paper  presented  before  the  Pacific 
Social  Science  Association,  November  9,  1880,  entitled  “ Money  Principles  Formulated.”  He 
holds  that  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  national  sovereignty  is  the  power  and  duty  of  mak- 
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ing  and  issuing  all  the  money  used  by  the  people  and  government,  and  that  it  i-.  unsafe  to 
abdicate  that  power  or  delegate  any  part  of  it ; that  all  property  in  the  nation  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  units  of  its  money,  and  that  there  should  be  but  one  kind  of  money  in  the  na- 
tion,paper,  and  that  the  money  stamp  should  be  impressed  on  a substance  having  no 
commercial  value,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  stamped  upon  the  precious  metals,  because  it 
then  has  two  separate  and  distinct  functions  which  frequently  come  in  conflict  with  each  other, 
and  can  not  be  controlled.  His  final  conclusion  is  that  it  is  desirable  and  convenient  to  have 
paper  money  exclusively,  bearing  no  interest  and  no  promise  to  pay;  but  payable  and  receiv- 
able by  the  government  and  the  people  for  all  debts  and  purposes,  public  and  private;  that  the 
sovereign  law  makes  money,  and  that  alone  is  money  which  the  law  declares  to  be  such ; that 
nothing  is  money  in  its  legal  sense  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sovereignty  making  it. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Holladay’s  eminence  and  success  are 
the  result  of  that  energy  and  courage  which  gave  him,  unaided,  his  education  and  rank  among 
men,  and  in  this  State,  the  respect  due  to  a good  and  useful  citizen. 


JOHN  W.  MACKAY. 

Residents  of  Virginia  city,  Nevada,  may  often  have  noticed  a middle-aged  man, 
dressed  in  miner’s  costume,  with  well-knit  frame  of  medium  height,  decisive  and  clean- 
cut  features,  tanned  with  sunshine  and  ruddy  with  health,  conversing  with  the  workmen 
as  they  ascend  from  the  deep  levels  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia.  The  men  call  him  John; 
but  blended  with  their  familiarity  is  a tone  of  latent  respect,  for  they  are  addressing  an  old  and 
favorite  chief,  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  of  the  bonanza  firm.  At  first  sight  Mr.  Mackay  would 
pass  for  a man  who  has  not  yet  reached  his  prime.  Except  for  a tinge  of  gray  in  his  brown 
hair  and  light  moustache,  his  forty-six  summers  have  left  on  him  little  vestige  of  the  effects  of 
a toilsome  life.  He  still  walks  with  the  sure,  nimble  tread  of  youth.  In  manner  he  is  frank, 
drastic,  and  decisive.  Though  counting  his  wealth  by  the  tens  of  millions,  no  one  can  accuse 
Mr.  Mackay  of  squandering  money  in  gross  or  sensual  pleasures.  A taste  for  art  and  litera- 
ture, a keen  interest  in  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  the  society  of  a few  choice  friends, 
occupy  the  brief  leisure  that  his  business  interests  permit. 

John  W.  Mackay  is  a native  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  born  November  28,  1835.  Coming 
to  New  York  in  early  youth,  he  still  recalls,  as  some  of  his  pleasantest  hours,  the  time  passed 
in  boyish  sports  amid  the  boundaries  of  the  City  Hall  park,  then  in  its  pastoral  condition. 
When  a j-outh  of  fifteen,  he  joined  the  tide  of  emigration  setting  westward  to  these  shores,  and 
in  February,  1851,  arrived  in  California  via  Panama.  He  at  once  entered  upon  mining,  not  as 
a makeshift,  but  as  a profession;  and  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  mining  enterprises.  For 
a few  months  he  worked  on  the  placers  of  the  American  river,  and  afterwards  at  Downicville 
and  Forest  City.  After  some  years  of  hard  toil,  accumulating  a sum  of  money,  he  proceeded  in 
the  fall  of  1859  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  engaged  in  mining  on  the  Comstock.  Mr. 
Mackay  was  associated  with  the  Ophir  and  Gould  and  Curry  mines  almo.st  from  their  discov- 
ery; but  his  first  real  start  in  life  was  made  in  connection  with  the  Kentuck  mine  in  Gold  Hill. 
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After  many  changes  of  fortune,  he  became  associated  in  1863  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Walker  (brother 
of  ex-Governor  Walker,  of  Virginia).  About  this  time,  Messrs.  Flood  and  O’Brien,  having 
tired  of  mining  life,  had  settled  in  business  in  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Mackay  made  their  ac- 
quaintance. They  had  a little  money,  and  he  had  discovered  some  good  prospects.  The 
acquaintance  resulted  in  a partnership  that  has  long  since  become  world-famous  as  the  bonanza 
firm.  It  is  a well-known  saying  that  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  rich,  once  you  have  made  the 
first  million.  This  sum  was  almost  realized  by  the  operations  of  the  firm  during  their  control  of 
the  Hale  and  Norcross  mine  in  1865-67.  In  the  year  1869,  Mr.  Walker  retired  from  the  firm,  and 
Mr.  Fair  became  the  fourth  member  of  the  bonanza  quartet.  Now  came  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Comstock,  especially  in  the  northern  section  of  the  lode.  On  the  Central  (now  the  California) 
ground,  a shaft  had  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  had  developed 
nothing.  The  Ophir  chimney  had  given  out  at  a level  almost  corresponding  with  the  deep- 
est of  the  Central  workings,  and  the  ore-body  of  Gould  and  Curry  had  also  terminated  at  a 
point  about  one  thousand  feet  below  the  surface.  Many  scientific  miners  were  of  opinion  that 
these  facts  indicated  the  depths  at  which  the  fruitful  zone  of  the  entire  Comstock  channel 
might  be  expected  to  terminate.  Among  those  who  held  a more  hopeful  theory  were  the  four 
members  of  the  bonanza  firm. 

There  is  a popular  idea,  though  a very  erroneous  one,  that  the  bonanza  discovery  was 
simply  a piece  of  luck.  The  real  facts  are  briefly  these  : In  the  fall  of  1871,  the  Crown  Point 
and  Belcher  development  encouraged  Mr.  Mackay  and  his  colleagues  to  risk  their  means  in 
testing  the  almost  unexplored  ground  north  of  Ophir.  They  purchased,  as  occasion  offered, 
the  site  of  the  bonanza  territory,  pushed  downwards  a shaft  already  commenced  on  the  Cen- 
tral ground,  and  started  a drift  north  from  the  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  foot 
level  of  the  Gould  and  Curry.  This  portion  of  the  lode  had  long  been  abandoned  by  Mr. 
Sharon  and  other  large  operators,  and  for  a time  the  enterprise  was  a fruitful  source  of  ridicule 
and  evil  prediction  in  mining  circles.  Never  losing  heart  or  patience,  the  bonanza  firm  sunk 
half  a million  dollars  in  prospecting  operations  that  were  destined  to  result  in  the  addition  of 
over  a hundred  and  ten  million  dollars  to  the  worlcf’s  stock  of  the  precious  metals. 

In  November,  1867,  Mr.  Mackay  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Daniel  E.  Hunger- 
ford,  of  the  United  States  army.  Mrs.  Mackay  now  resides  in  Paris,  where  her  children,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter,  are  being  educated.  On  the  completion  of  the  children’s  education 
the  family  will  return  to  this  coast. 

The  wealth  accumulated  by  Mr.  Mackay  is  the  result  of  his  own  skill  and  energetic  per- 
severance. How  much  of  this  has  been  applied  to  deeds  of  charity  the  world  at  large  will  never 
know ; but  there  are  few  in  California,  and  none  of  his  old  corps  of  miners  on  the  Comstock, 
who  are  not  pleased  to  see  the  well-known  form  of  John  W.  Mackay,  the  bonanza  king. 
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IT  seems  but  yesterday  since  California  stood  remote  from  her  sister  States,  and  but  little 
understood  by  them.  When  the  great  Webster  spoke  of  her  as  almost  worthless,  e.xcept 
for  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  thousands  reechoed  and  indorsed  the  sentiment.  Hut  gold 
was  discovered  at  Coloma,  and  the  event  stirred  the  heart  of  the  world.  The  impulses  that 
spring  from  necessity  and  hope  were  quickened,  and  a movement  was  visible  among  all  man- 
kind. To  reach  California  now  became  the  ambition  of  those  lately  so  indifferent.  Some 
crossed  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  V alparaiso,  scaling  the  Andes.  The  isthmus  of  Darien  became 
a common  thoroughfare.  Peaceful  invaders  entered  and  traversed  Me.xico  at  every  point, 
pushing  on  directly  for  California.  Constant  caravans  crossed  the  intervening  prairie  from  the 
western  boundaries  of  civilization,  and  explored  every  gap  and  pass  of  opposing  mountains. 
And  from  every  part  of  the  globe  ships  sailed  around  Cape  Horn,  while  the  man  at  the  wheel 
steered  by  the  star  that  led  to  San  Francisco.  So  came  the  pioneers  of  1849,  and  among  them 
came  Thomas  Nelson,  bearing  with  him  that  enterprise  and  energy  which  have  here  found 
so  ample  and  well-merited  a reward. 

His  parents,  John  and  Isabella  Nelson,  were  natives  of  Lancashire,  England,  and  during 
their  temporary  residence  in  Scotland  their  son  Thomas  was  born,  on  May  7,  1821.  Soon 
after  his  birth  his  parents  returned  to  England,  and  at  Nibthwaite,  in  Lancashire,  the  boy 
received  a good  course  of  schooling  until  he  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  An  uncle,  then 
residing  in  New  York,  had  frequently  urged  the  pleasure  of  having  the  boy  with  him;  and  the 
parents  having  finally  given  their  reluctant  consent,  the  lad  left  home  and  arrived  in  New  York 
in  1835.  There  he  again  continued  at  school  for  some  time,  and  having  completed  his  educa- 
tion he  became  an  apprentice  to  his  uncle,  Henry  Nelson,  who  was  engaged  in  business  as  a 
general  blacksmith  and  manufacturer  of  tools.  The  boy  had  determined  to  walk  in  the  path 
of  the  same  industry,  and  during  almost  seven  years  he  continued  an  earnest  and  industrious 
mechanic,  under  his  uncle’s  tuition,  and  fully  mastered  all  the  details  of  his  chosen  trade. 
Continuing  in  his  uncle’s  employ  for  some  time  after  attaining  his  majority,  he  then  removed 
to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  there  established  himself  in  the  business  in  which  he  had  become 
so  competent.  His  success  was  at  once  assured,  and  continued  without  interruption  until  his 
departure  for  California.  When  the  news  of  the  gold  discoveries  electrified  the  eastern  com- 
munities, Mr.  Nelson  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  promised  opportuuit}'.  He  became 
one  of  the  company  of  young  men  who  purchased  the  bark  Galinda,  stored  her  with  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions,  and  under  the  command  of  Paul  B.  Macy,  sailed  from  Nc\v  York 
in  April,  1849.  iorig  and  tedious  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  consumed  seven  and  a half 
months,  but  at  length,  on  November  22,  1849,  the  company  landed  safely  in  San  Francisco. 
The  vessel  and  her  stores  were  soon  sold,  the  proceeds  were  divided,  and  the  company  sepa- 
rated, each  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  manner  directed  by  his  own  judgment.  It  is  no  small 
tribute  to  his  prudence  and  integrity  to  state  that  Mr.  Nelson  was  selected  by  his  companions 
and  was  entrusted  with  all  the  details  of  disposing  of  the  vessel  and  supplies.  The  greater 
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number  of  his  comrades  hurried  to  the  exciting  and  hazardous  scenes  of  the  mining  camps, 
but  Mr.  Nelson’s  more  conservative  views  and  sound  judgment  as  to  the  growing  opportunities 
furnished  in  the  little  hamlet,  whose  rapid  advancement  he  foresaw,  determined  him  to  remain 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  pursuit  of  his  legitimate  business.  The  many  demands  of  the  times 
furnished  ample  scope  for  the  industrious,  and  he  soon  found  employment  at  very  remunera- 
tive wages.  But  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  establishing  himself  permanently  in  his  trade ; 
and  early  in  1850  he  entered  the  employ  of  a party  whose  interest  he  subsequently  purchased, 
and  opened  his  workshop  as  a blacksmith  and  manufacturer  of  tools.  . The  reverses  which  no 
energy  could  avert,  and  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  many  a pioneer, 
came  to  him  also.  His  industry  and  thorough  ability  as-  a workman  had  pushed  him  on 
rapidly  towards  permanent  success,  when  the  great  fire  of  1 850  desolated  the  city  and  over- 
whelmed him  in  great  loss.  He  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  had  again  opened 
his  workshop,  when  a similar  disaster  overtook  him  in  May,  1851.  But  his  energy  rose 
superior  to  all  difificulties.  He  reestablished  himself  in  business,  and  from  that  time  forward 
his  progress  was  rapid  and  assured.  His  special  skill  as  a workman,  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  made  for  his  manufactures,  in  the  now  rapidly  growing  city,  enabled  him  to 
reap  abundant  profits  from  his  industry.  In  1852,  Mr.  A.  Doble,  who  had  been  in  his  employ 
as  a journeyman  for  some  time,  was  admitted  to  a copartnership,  and,  by  the  united  industry 
and  energy  of  the  members,  the  new  firm  soon  took  prominent  rank  in  the  manufacturing 
circles  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  association  of  these  gentlemen  proved  singularly  happy,  and 
continued  uninterrupted  until  April  24,  1877,  when  Mr.  Nelson  retired  from  business  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  long  career  of  industry  and  labor.  The  house  established  by  him  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  ago  still  continues  its  prosperous  career,  and  probably  not  even  its 
enterprising  founder  foresaw  the  large  proportions  and  splendid  success  destined  to  be  obtained 
by  the  industry  he  established  amid  so  many  difficulties  and  trials. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  married  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  on  June  5,  1842,  to  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  George  Walmsler,  of  that  city.  His  only  child,  Rachel  Greenwood  Nelson,  was 
born  and  received  her  education  in  the  new  city,  which  her  father’s  industry  and  perseverance 
aided  to  erect  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Nelson  has  long  been  an  esteemed  and  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  society  of  California  Pioneers,  in  which  he  is  regarded  as  a truly  repre- 
sentative man,  and  one  of  the  brightest  links  binding  the  present  with  the  rapidly  fading  past. 
As  a member  of  the  British  Benevolent  society  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  has  also 
shown  himself  thoroughly  alive  to  the  interests  of  charity  and  of  learning.  During  the 
troublesome  days  of  1856,  Mr.  Nelson  was  an  earnest  member  of  the  vigilance  committee; 
and,  though  the  kindest  of  men,  he  boldly  did  his  full  duty  for  the  reign  of  law  and  order. 
The  intimate  relationship  and  unbounded  confidence  which  grew  up  between  him  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Doble,  have  made  him  the  associate  of  that  gentleman  in  most  of  the  mining, 
railroad,  and  other  enterprises  in  which  Mr.  Doble  has  entered.  It  is  among  his  most  gratify- 
ing recollections,  that  he  has  always  stood  ready  to  aid  any  enterprise  which  promised  a 
further  development  or  benefit  to  the  State  whose  interests  have  become  so  dear  to  him.  The 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  which  forms  his  leading  trait  of  character,  is  exercised 
in  political  matters  also.  He  claims  affiliation  with  no  party,  and  gives  his  ballot  to  the 
candidate  whom  he  judges  best  fitted  for  the  office. 


GEORGE  C.  JOHNSON. 

An  even  life,  unmarked  by  the  flashes  of  genius  or  the  excitement  of  political  struggles, 
may  be  uninviting  to  the  ambitious  youth;  it  may  lack  brilliant  and  sharply  defined 
outlines;  j^et,  in  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,  it  is  more  harmonious,  and  better  adapted  as  a 
pattern  for  those  entering  upon  life’s  duties  and  responsibilities.  To  this  class  belongs  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Captain  George  C.  Johnson,  an  eminent  citizen,  a successful  merchant, 
and  a true  man. 

The  ancestry  of  Captain  Johnson  are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  a sturdy  race,  noted  for 
their  inflexible  patriotism  and  for  their  sterling  integrity  of  character.  His  parents  were  honest, 
hard-working.  God-fearing  people,  and  made  it  the  prime  object  of  their  lives  to  bring  up  their 
family  in  a comfortable  and  respectable  manner. 

George  C.  Johnson  was  born  on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  iSii,  in  Bergen,  Norway. 
The  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  for  education  were  limited  in  the  extreme.  The  hard  neces- 
sities of  his  boyhood  taught  him  self-reliance,  and  made  him  ultimately  the  successful  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune.  He  mastered  the  practical  and  elementary  branches  with  his  ej-e 
upon  a life  of  business,  and  a will  bent  upon  excelling  in  it.  His  aptness  for  business  was 
early  manifested.  In  his  boyhood  he  left  the  paternal  roof  clandestinely  and  entered  upon  a 
seafaring  life.  Good  fortune  followed  him  in  his  chosen  vocation.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
was  promoted  from  the  rank  of  a private  sailor  and  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a mer- 
chant ship.  His  long  subsequent  career  in  this  precarious  department  of  commercial  enter- 
prise was  crowned  with  success.  Asa  trustworthy  sea-captain  he  had  no  superior,  and  few 
equals.  Self-willed  and  self-reliant,  endowed  with  great  energy  of  purpose,  quick  perception, 
and  clear  judgment,  he  was  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  ready  for  any  danger. 

At  length,  after  several  years  of  seafaring  life,  during  which  he  visited,  commercially',  most 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  acquiring  a knowledge  of  their  respective  languages,  and 
making  himself  familiar  with  their  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  life,  together  with  their 
laws  and  customs,  he  retired  from  his  “ home  on  the  rolling  deep,”  and,  in  company  with  thou- 
sands of  Europeans,  turned  his  eyes  towards  America,  as  the  El  Dorado  of  real  life,  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  terrestrial  hope.  Reaching,  in  1849,  shores  of  the  western  continent,  his  active 
and  energetic  mind,  and  clear  and  comprehensive  judgment,  prompted  him  to  visit  California 
and  examine  for  himself  the  mineral,  together  with  other  natural  resources  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  His  large  experience  and  practical  business  career  decided  him  to  make  San  Fran- 
cisco the  point  for  future  commercial  operations.  In  1852,  in  company' with  George  W.  Gibbs, 
he  established  in  San  Francisco  the  largest  and  most  extensive  hardware  store  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  had  connection,  in  its  commercial  relations,  with  similar  firms  both  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

The  distinguished  characteristics  of  Captain  Johnson’s  temperament  were  manifest  in  all 
his  mercantile  transactions.  As  a business  man  he  was  prompt  and  honorable  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, and  demanded  the  same  from  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  Although  of  a rough 
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and  imperious  nature,  yet  a warm  and  generous  heart  was  the  true  basis  of  his  character.  The 
love  of  country  with  Captain  Johnson  was  a ruling  sentiment.  His  attachment  to  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  together  with  the  loyalty  he  ever  cherished  for  its  sovereign — Oscar  I. — prev^ented 
him  from  becoming  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  office  of  Consul-general  for  the  entire  Pacific  slope,  with  the  title  of  knighthood, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  home  government  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  reveals  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen,  and  especially  by  his  majesty,  who  always 
greeted  him  with  a cordial  embrace.  Captain  Johnson’s  business  career  in  San  Francisco  was 
one  of  great  activity  and  public  usefulness.  His  energy  and  enterprise  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  city  and  to  advance  its  prosperity.  His  life  was  characterized  by 
indomitable  will-power,  clearness  of  judgment,  great  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  invariable 
success.  His  large  experience  and  extensive  travels  had  contributed  to  fill  his  mind  with  a 
fund  of  useful  and  practical  knowledge.  He  was  a man  of  liberal  views,  a thoroughly- read 
historian,  and  a skillful  navigator.  It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  born  great;  others 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Captain  Johnson  was  destined  to  command.  The  constitu- 
tion of  his  mind  combined  in  itself  the  primary  elements  of  true  greatness.  During  his  long 
residence  on  the  Pacific  slope  he  was  the  leading  spirit  of  his  countrymen  in  California.  In 
all  their  social  relations  and  business  transactions  his  advice  was  sought  and  his  judgment 
consulted.  During  several  years  preceding  his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Scandinavian 
Society,  an  institution  organized  in  San  Francisco,  and  designed  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  its  Scandinavian  citizens. 

Captain  Johnson  was  happily  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Rebecca  B.  Allen,  a lady  of 
superior  culture  and  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  Her  mild  and  amiable  dis- 
position, together  with  her  moral  and  religious  influence,  did  much  in  shaping  the  destiny  of 
her  husband,  and  contributed  largely  to  his  ultimate  success  in  life.  She  was  the  sister  of  the 
late  George  Allen,  an  eminent  citizen  and  capitalist  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Captain  Johnson  possessed  a commanding  figure  and  a dignified  demeanor.  He  enter- 
tained a keen  sense  of  honor  for  his  word  and  official  position.  A salary  of  three  thousand 
dollars  was  attached  to  the  office  of  Consul-general,  to  which  he  was  legally  and  honorably 
entitled;  but  his  patriotism  and  regard  for  his  sovereign  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  any 
compensation.  He  was  a Lutheran  in  sentiment;  but  he  believed  that  all  religion  relates  to 
life,  and  the  life  of  religion  is  to  do  good.  The  Golden  Rule  was  his  only  creed. 

At  the  time  of  Captain  Johnson’s  death,  in  1872,  aged  sixty-one,  his  son,  Robert  C.  John- 
son, succeeded  his  father  in  his  commercial  relations  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  came  also  into 
possession  of  his  entire  estate.  Captain  Johnson  is  one  of  the  best  and  truest  types  of  a self- 
made  man.  He  took  his  own  counsel  when,  in  early  life,  he  left  home  to  seek  his  fortune  on 
the  wide  ocean  as  a boy-sailor.  This  sublime  hope  and  confidence  in  himself  and  in  the  future 
are  characteristics  that  distinguished  him  in  later  life.  In  him  the  principle  of  self-reliance 
was  conspicuous  as  a rule  of  action.  He  asked  no  advice,  and  needed  none.  He  was  a man 
of  clear  head,  quick  eye,  and  accurate  judgment.  He  used  few  unnecessary  words,  always 
expressing  himself  directly  and  to  the  i^oint.  He  was  a model  of  business  integrity.  He 
never  descended  to  consider  questions  of  expediency,  but  arrayed  himself  invariably  upon  the 
side  of  truth  and  justice.  In  all  the  elements  which  make  a useful  man  and  a good  citizen. 
Captain  Johnson  may  stand  as  a model  to  the  rising  generation. 


H.  ALBERT  MAU. 

A BRIEF  sketch  of  the  life  of  Henry  Albert  Man,  the  principal  traits  which  were  con- 
spicuous at  an  early  age,  and  more  clearly  marked  as  his  character  developed  in  maturcr 
years,  may  furnish  an  instructive  lesson  to  others  beginning  life  under  similar  adverse 
surroundings,  who  require  the  stimulus  of  an  example  to  inspire  in  them  that  persistent  deter- 
mination, so  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  difficult  problem  presented  to  young  men 
who  feel  that  they  are  born  to  fulfill  a noble  mission.  It  is  also  due  to  his  memory,  that,  in 
recording  the  names  of  men  prominently  identified  with  the  history  of  California,  his  should 
stand  with  the  first,  among  those  entitled  to  honorable  mention. 

Lacking  advantages  in  early  life,  his  success  was  largely  due  to  natural  endowment.  A 
steady  but  sure  progress  against  obstacles  which  proved  too  great  for  many  others  under 
similar  circumstances,  is  evidence  of  the  energy,  courage,  and  perseverance  which  he  possessed. 
These  qualities  were  the  foundation  of  his  character,  and  when  formed  into  a deliberate  pur- 
pose,, enabled  him  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  object  of  his  life.  Without  a single  experience, 
such  as  is  frequently  recorded  in  the  lives  of  many  remarkable  men,  from  which  dates  the 
beginning  of  a successful  career,  his  genius  is  best  shown  in  the  summary  of  his  whole  life. 
Eminent  surely  in  one  thing,  in  undertaking  nothing  which,  after  mature  consideration,  his 
judgment  did  not  assure  him  was  clearly  in  the  compass  of  the  forces  at  hfs  command. 
A determination  once  made,,  all  his  powers  were  bent  toward  the  end  in  view. 

Mr.  Mau  was  born  November  17,  1829,  in  Czarnickau,  province  of  Posen,  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  Germany.  His  father  was  an  industrious  mechanic,  a nailsmith.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  his  father,  two  years  later ; so  that  at  the  age  of  nine  he 
was  left  an  orphan,  without  means  of  support.  Soon  after  this  period  he  was  taken  b\'  an 
uncle,  with  whom  he  remained  about  two  years.  He  then  went  to  live  with  a married  sister, 
and  during  the  next  four  years  received  the  advantages  of  the  common  schools,  and  acquired 
the  education — such  as  it  was — \\-hich  qualified  him  for  that  sphere  in  life  in  which,  by  his 
birth,  he  was  destined  to  labor  so  long  as  he  remained  in  his  native  country.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  his  brother-in-law  (Mr.  Sadler,  the  father  of  his  business  partner  for  man\-  years  previous 
to  his  death),  who  was  a lock,  auger,  and  tool  smith,  took  him  as  an  apprentice,  where  he 
serv^ed  for  three  years,  the  customary  period  in  which  to  learn  a trade.  When  eighteen  he 
received  his  certificate  as  a journeyman,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  that  country,  and  started  out  in  life  for  himself.  This  certificate,  which  was  kept  as  a 
souvenir,  he  left  among  his  private  papers,  a legacy  to  his  family. 

JOURNEYMAX’s  CERTTFICATE. 

We,  journeymen  members  of  the  honorable  trade  of  Auger,  Saw,  and  INIachinists,  certify  herewith 
that  the  journeyman  present,  IMr.  Albert  INIau,  born  in  Czarnickau,  has  been  examined  according  to  our 
trade  usage.  We  herewith  recommend  him  to  all  good  journeymen  of  this  trade,  who  will  respect  him 
and  forward  his  interests  according  to  our  rules.  (Signed) 

[seal.]  Carl  IMakowski,  of  Danzic,  President,  and  six  other  members. 
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Fortified  with  this  evidence  of  his  regular  service  as  an  apprentice,  he  traveled  on  foot 
through  the  various  provinces  of  Germany  for  nearly  two  years,  working  at  his  trade  whenever 
and  wherever  employment  could  be  obtained.  In  the  year  1848,  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
at  which  he  was  subject  to  military  duty,  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  this  country.  Having 
heard  of  the  opportunities  for  advancement  in  America,  and  fired  Avith  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
he  sought  his  old  employer  for  assistance.  It  is  evident  he  had  already  gained  the  confidence 
of  those  Avho  knew  him,  for  Mr.  Sadler — who  was  possessed  only  of  very  moderate  means — 
gave  him  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  the  sum  required  for  this  long  journey. 

Arriving  at  New  York,  he  tried  various  occupations.  Indifferent  success  led  him  to  seek 
other  fields,  and  with  the  small  sum  of  money  accumulated  while  in  that  city,  he  started  for  the 
west,  first  locating  in  the  town  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  then  only  a small  village,  where  a num- 
ber of  his  native  townsmen  had  previously  settled.  His  expectations  Avere  not  realized.  The 
spirit  Avhich  first  prompted  him  to  leave  his  oAvn  country  soon  induced  him  to  go  still  farther 
Avest.  A stranger  wherever  he  Avent,  the  locality  had  noAV  become  a secondary  matter.  Profit- 
able employment  Avas  the  first  consideration  for  him.  On  the  journey  he  halted  for  a time  in 
Galena,  Illinois,  and  Avorked  on  a farm ; and  from  there  Avent  to  St.  Louis,  IMissouri,  where  he 
first  entertained  the  idea  of  becoming  a trader.  Here  he  remained  for  nearly  a year  and 
peddled  dry  goods,  notions,  and  jeAvelry  through  the  rural  districts,  replenishing  his  meager 
stock  from  the  city  as  his  savings  accumulated. 

Two  years’  experience  in  the  United  States,  during  Avhich  time  he  had  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  this  country,  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  mar\^elous  stories 
Avhich  were  published  daily  in  reference  to  California.  With  him  to  resolve  Avas  to  act,  and 
to  undertake  Avas  to  conquer.  He  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  seek  the  land  of  gold, 
and  in  1850,  Avith  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  he  joined  a AA'^agon  train  to  brave  the  dangers 
and  privations  of  a trip  across  the  desert  country.  Arriving  at  Salt  Lake,  the  train  Avas  broken 
up,  and  he  was  left  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  the  journey  alone.  He  Avas  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. His  outfit  consisted  of  a horse  and  tAventy  dollars  in  money.  His  perseverance,  deter- 
mination, and  courage — traits  of  character  Avhich  Avere  conspicuous  through  all  his  life — Avere 
tested  in  this  emergency.  Scarcely  half  the  journey  had  been  accomplished  before  his  horse 
died  from  lack  of  food  and  AA^ater,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tramp  Avas  pursued  on  foot  and 
alone,  trusting  for  food  and  shelter  to  chance  emigrant  trains  amid  the  Avilds  of  this  then 
desolate  and  sparsely  inhabited  country. 

He  had  noAv  reached  the  age  of  tAventy-one.  He  located  in  Sacramento  in  August,  1850, 
and  there  engaged  in  A^arious  occupations  incident  to  the  experience  of  the  pioneers  to  this 
coast.  After  a feAV  months  he  Avent  to  Nevada  City,  California,  then  a flourishing  mining 
camp,  where  he  resided  for  eleven  years,  or  until  1861.  In  those  days  feAv  men  had  a permanent, 
settled  business,  and  here  he  tried  the  seA’-eral  occupations  of  trading,  breAving,  and  keeping 
hotel.  During  these  years  he  had  a varied  experience,  and  several  times  lost  all  his  accumula- 
tions by  fire.  He  had,  hoAvever,  laid  the  foundation  of  pecuniary  success,  and  his  sterling 
integrity,  tenacity  of  purpose,  economical  habits,  and  industry,  enabled  him  to  establish  his 
business  after  each  disaster.  Before  leaving  Nevada  City  he  acquired  the  modest  sum  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  Avhich  he  took  to  Virginia  City,  NeA^ada,  and  joined  Mr.  H.  J. 
Sadler,  his  surviving  partner,  in  the  mercantile  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Albert  Mau  & 
Co.  This  was  made  the  nucleus  of  a large  and  profitable  business.  Continuing  the  principal 
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house  at  Virginia,  the  firm  established  branches  in  Austin,  Hamilton,  Treasure  Hill,  Shelburne, 
and  various  other  towns  in  Nevada,  the  capital  for  all  which  enterprises  was  furnished  by  the 
firm  of  Albert  Man  & Co.  In  many  places  he  was  the  pioneer  trader,  ami  the  result  of  each 
venture  proved  his  sagacity  and  good  judgment.  This  business  was  continued  successfully 
until  the  year  1871 ; Mr.  Mau,  the  latter  portion  of  the  time,  remaining  in  San  I'rancisco,  ns 
the  buyer  for  the  firm.  During  this  time  he  conceived  the  idea  of  seeking  a larger  field,  and 
in  1871  the  various  stores  were  disposed  of  and  the  two  partners  established  their  business  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Mau  died  February  16,  1881,  leaving  a large  fortune,  the  fruits  of  patient  industry  and 
devotion  to  legitimate  mercantile  i^ursuits.  Doubtless  his  habits  were  formed  somewhat  from 
association  with  his  early  employer,  Mr.  Sadler,  who  was  a temperate,  industrious,  and  frugal 
man ; but,  nevertheless,  he  possessed  within  himself  the  germs  of  prudent  forethought  and  keen 
observation,  which  unfolded  with  each  opportunity,  and  enabled  him  to  profit  by  the  e.xpcri- 
ence  of  those  about  him.  He  was  singularly  free  from  all  manner  of  affectation,  and  never 
turned  away  from,  or  treated  with  indifference  any  one,  from  a feeling  of  superiority  of  position. 
Truth  and  moral  courage  he  prized  above  everything.  These  traits  of  character,  wherever 
found,  commanded  his  respect  at  all  times.  A seedy-lookirfg  street  mendicant,  with  the  evi- 
dences of  idleness  and  dissipation  about  him,  walked  into  the  store  one  day  and  asked  for  a 
small  sum  of  money.  On  being  asked  what  he  w-anted  it  for,  he  gave  the  prompt  and  direct 
reply,  “ to  get  a drink,”  when  Mr.  Mau  turned  to  his  cashier,  saying:  “ Give  the  poor  fellow  two 
bits  (tw^enty-five  cents).  He  is  not  afraid  to  speak  the  truth.” 

It  -was  curious  to  watch  the  expression  of  his  face  when  listening  to  any  statement,  the 
truth  of  which,  either  from  the  manner  of  presenting  it,  or  for  other  reason,  there  was  occasion 
to  doubt.  A searching,  penetrating  look  was  perhaps  the  only  reply,  but  it  w’as  never  for- 
gotten. Proven  to  be  untrue,  the  offender  was  ever  after  treated  wdth  indifference. 

Unlike  many  successful  men,  Mr.  Mau  never  forgot  the  value  of  a pleasant  word,  and  it 
w'as  a uniform  custom  on  going  to  his  office  in  the  morning,  and  on  leaving  at  night,  to  say 
to  all  employees,  “good  morning,”  or  “good  night;”  not  forgetting  those  in  the  most  subor- 
dinate positions.  The  great  maxim  of  his  philosophy  was  work,  and  no  matter  in  what 
department  a man  labored,  so  long  as  he  was  attempting  to  secure  an  honest  living,  he  was, 
according  to  this  standard,  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  and  encouragement.  The 
breadth  of  his  character  was  shown  in  these  small  things,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  vanity, 
which  so  frequently  leads  men  who  have  themselves  come  from  obscurit)-,  to  affect  to  despise 
small  beginnings  in  others.  His  position  as  a man  of  force  and  power  among  men  in  com- 
mercial affairs  was  due  largely  to  his  fearless  self-reliance,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  indomitable 
will. 

In  the  field  of  politics  he  took  no  important  part.  He  was  a Republican,  and  never  failed 
to  do  what  was  required  of  a good  citizen  in  voting,  or  in  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged.  Although,  at  various  times,  offices  sought  him.  he  had  no 
political  aspirations,  nor  would  he  accept  any  position  which  might  divert  his  attention  from 
legitimate  mercantile  business. 

Apparently  influenced  little  by  the  opinions  of  others,  he  never  failed  to  give  thoughtful 
consideration  to  them.  It  may  not  occur  to  men  who  cultivate  the  habit  of  much  talking. 
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what  an  advantage  it  is  to  be  a good  listener  as  well.  This  was  a marked  feature  in  Mr.  Man’s 
character.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  letting  others  talk,  seeming  to  prefer  to  receive,  rather 
than  impart,  information.  But  in  his  analysis  of  character,  and  in  measuring  men,  he  had  few 
superiors.  Totally  free  from  personal  vanity,  no  one  could  be  more  gratified  at  deservedly 
honorable  mention.  His  ambition  was  entirely  for  the  firm,  and  it  mattered  little  who  received 
the  credit,  provided  the  plans  matured  were  successfully  accomplished.  His  faith  in  the  per- 
manent growth  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  ultimate  importance  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  country,  made  him  a pioneer  in  many  local  industries.  He  was 
largely  identified  with  the  Pioneer  Woolen  Mills,  the  Pacific  Jute  Factory,  and  the  American 
Sugar  Refinery,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  express  confidence  in  the  final  success  of  these  and 
kindred  manufacturing  enterprises.  With  a fortune  accumulated  wholly  on  this  coast,  he 
entertained  no  plans  beyond  the  development  of  local  resources.  His  attachments,  hopes,  and 
ambition  all  centered  here,  and  it  is  a singular  fact,  that  with  abundant  means  with  which  to 
gratify  the  desire  for  travel,  he  never,  during  thirty-one  years’  residence,  left  the  coast  even  on 
a visit. 

Mr.  Man’s  highest  ambition  was  to  be  prominently  and  honorably  identified  with  the  vast 
interests  centered  in  California,  an'd  to  this  end  wisely  adjusted  himself  to  the  circumstances 
which  afforded  so  many  opportunities  for  the  development  of  a strong  character,  and  for 
establishing  a name  which  would  be  recorded,  as  his  must  be,  among  those  who  acted  an 
important  part  in  laying  the  foundation  on  which  is  to  rest  the  permanent  prosperity  of  this 
city  and  State.  Cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  harv^est  of  his  labors, 
he  left  an  honorable  name  and  an  untarnished  record. 


RICHARD  GEORGE  SNEATH. 

Though  not  a pioneer,  in  that  more  limited  and  perhaps  questionable  sense  which  gives 
the  title  only  to  those  who  arrived  in  California  before  the  close  of  1849,  Sneath 
came  so  early  in  1850,  and  has  contributed  so  actively  to  all  the  best  interests  of  the 
young  state,  that  the  just  record  of  his  career  wifi  place  him  foremost  among  its  honored  sons 
and  energetic  founders.  During  almost  thirty  3^cars,  in  many  and  varied  pursuits  of  business 
life,  Mr.  Sneath  has  labored  earnestly  and  most  successfully  in  building  up  the  structure  of 
financial,  commercial,  and  social  excellence  which  now  graces  the  land  of  the  golden  west. 
He  brought  with  him  to  the  new  scenes  of  his  labors  the  combined  thrift  and  energy  of  his 
mingled  Scotch  and  German  origin;  and  these,  amplified  by  the  happy  temperament  of  the 
sunny  south,  have  made  him  the  architect  of  his  own  success,  and  a large  factor  in  the  progress 
and  development  of  California.  His  father,  Richard  Sneath,  was  a native  of  Mainland,  and 
his  mother,  Catherine  Bangher,  was  born  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Chambersburg,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Soon  after  his  birth,  near  Frederick,  Mar^dand,  on  March  23,  1826,  his  family 
removed  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  his  father  laid  out  an  addition  to  the  new  town  of  Tiffin, 
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and  for  a time  ranked  among  the  wealthiest  citizens  in  the  mercantile  circles  of  the  state.  Ihit 
the  crisis  of  1837  involved  him  in  utter  financial  ruin,  and  turning  his  energy  into  a new 
channel,  he  became  a manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements,  in  which  industry  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  partly  rebuilding  his  shattered  fortunes.  Richard  was  the  oldest  of  three  brotliers, 
and  receix’td  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Assisting  his  fatlier 
during  the  busy  summer  months,  he  diligently  attended  the  winter  sessions  of  the  school,  and 
his  young  life  flowed  in  the  usual  channels  until  he  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  when  the 
first  great  trial  of  his  life  came  in  the  death  of  his  father,  on  August  2,  1842.  Thus  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  he  at  once  assumed  the  business  conducted  by  his  father,  and  by  his 
energy  and  industry  carried  it  on  with  constantly  increasing  success  until  the  year  1850.  His 
brother  then  succeeded  him  in  the  manufactory,  and  after  a successful  management  of  its 
details,  entered  into  the  banking  business,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged;  Samuel  H.  Sneath 
now  ranking  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  ablest  bankers  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.  With  a few 
friends  Richard  G.  Sneath  left  Tiffin  on  new-year’s  day,  1850,  and  after  a detention  of  six 
weeks  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  during  which  he  suffered  an  attack  of  Panama  fever,  he 
safely  landed  in  San  Francisco.  In  a few  days  he  went,  first  to  Sacramento  and  then  to 
Mormon  island,  where  a number  of  his  Tiffin  friends  were  engaged  in  mining.  His  more  con- 
ser\'ative  views  held  him  back  from  the  excitement  of  mining,  and  in  Mormontown  he  secured 
a contract  for  the  erection  of  a house.  A comparison  of  results  showed  that  at  the  completion 
of  his  work  he  had  secured  a larger  profit  than  their  combined  mining  labors  had  yielded  to 
his  companions.  Confident  of  his  success  in  the  pursuits  of  legitimate  business  he  now 
returned  to  Sacramento,  and  became  a guest  of  the  Buckeye  house  in  that  city.  The 
hostelry  was  in  the  most  dilapidated  condition,  and  being  ready  to  accept  any  enterprise  that 
was  promising,  he  took  the  contract  for  making  the  necessary  repairs.  Though  not  a 
carpenter,  he  purchased  lumber,  hired  workmen  and  finished  the  contract,  and  netted  a hand- 
some profit,  which  he  at  once  invested  in  a hay-yard.  Hiring  a lot,  he  laid  in  a full  supply  of 
hay,  to  which  owners  were  allowed  to  admit  their  animals  at  two  dollars  per  night.  He  soon 
commenced  the  purchase  and  sale  of  horses,  mules,  etc.,  and  as  the  miners  returning  from  the 
diggings  were  prepared  to  sell  their  animals  at  nominal  figures,  while  those  hurr\-ing  to  the 
mines  stood  ready  to  purchase  them  at  high  rates,  the  enterprise  proved  verj-  remunerative, 
and  the  Buckeye  hay-yard  became  one  of  the  features  of  the  young  city  of  Sacramento. 
Despite  his  failing  health  he  continued  this  enterprise,  and  added  to  it  the  industry  of  painting 
signs,  etc.,  for  country  stores,  until  he  found  himself  fast  becoming  a confirmed  in\-alid.  Then 
he  disposed  of  the  business  to  a friend  from  Ohio,  and  going  to  Amador  county,  in  September, 
1850,  he  assisted  in  founding  the  now  well  known  village  of  Drjtown.  He  soon  regained  his 
health,  and  in  the  following  year  he  bought  a quartz  mine,  and  erected,  probably,  the  first 
stamp  mill  ever  put  up  in  that  part  of  the  state.  This,  however,  did  not  prove  a success,  but 
as  in  miner’s  parlance,  the  lead  ran  out ; and  returning  to  Sacramento  he  there  established 
the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Sneath,  Arnold  & Co.  In  1852,  as  the  business  had  extended 
largely  and  embraced  several  branch  stores  in  the  various  mining  districts,  Mr.  Sneath  took 
up  his  residence  in  San  Francisco  to  conduct  the  purchases  for  the  firm.  The  Sacramento  fire 
of  November,  1852,  brought  L heavy  loss;  and  the  store  had  been  rebuilt  but  ten  days,  and 
success  had  again  begun  to  smile  upon  his  efforts,  when  the  floods  rushed  in  and  occasioned  a 
new  and  serious  loss.  He  then  established  himself  at  a point  called  Hoboken,  some  miles 
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above  Sacramento,  and  while  there  became  a founder  and  trustee  of  the  Sutter  land  company, 
having  for  its  object  the  locating  and  founding  a town  on  high  land,  beyond  the  reach  of 
floods.  This  undertaking  failed  of  success  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  people  not 
seconding  his  efforts  to  establish  a city  below  Sacramento  on  higher  land.  He  returned  to 
Sacramento,  re-established  himself  in  the  grocery  and  provision  business,  and  during  ten  years 
reaped  an  abundant  harvest  of  his  industry  and  business  ability.  The  ramifications  of  his 
business  extended  to  Amador  county.  Red  Bluff  on  the  Sacramento  river,  and  to  many  other 
places;  and  in  1862,  in  connection  with  his  various  stores  in  the  interior,  he  opened  a whole- 
sale house  on  Front  street.  During  six  or  seven  years  he  also  held  a branch  house  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  while  his  business  received  his  fullest  attention,  he  soon  grew  identified  with 
various  public  enterprises  in  San  Francisco.  He  became  a leading  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco chamber  of  commerce,  was  elected  its  president  during  two  years,  and  as  a member  of 
the  building  committee  actively  promoted  the  work  of  erecting  the  magnificent  structure 
belonging  to  the  organization,  and  located  at  California  and  Leidesdorff  streets.  The  suc- 
cessful completion  of  that  undertaking  is  due  to  no  one  agency  more  largely  than  to  his 
untiring  interest  and  zeal. 

In  1869  he  disposed  of  his  business  interests  on  Front  street  and  in  the  interior,  and 
purchased  an  ample  estate  at  Fair  Oaks,  San  Mateo  county;  he  erected  a handsome  residence, 
and  withdrew  from  active  business  life.  In  October  1854,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  he  had  married  Miss 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  John  A.  Myers,  and  a family  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter  now 
claimed  his  undivided  attention  and  interest.  He  spent  several  years  in  the  quiet  of  home 
life  and  in  the  relaxation  of  travel  throughout  the  United  States;  but  he  was  then  prevailed 
upon  to  become  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Anglo-California  bank.  He  resigned,  after  seeing 
the  institution  successfully  placed  on  an  assured  basis  of  prosperity,  and  in  October,  1876,  he 
became  manager  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  bank.  On  July  i,  1875,  ^fter  disposing  of  his 
Fair  Oaks  estate,  he  inaugurated  the  enterprise  to  which  he  now  gives  large  interest  and 
attention,  the  Jersey  farm,  near  San  Bruno  station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  compris- 
ing about  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  grazing  land,  sown  in  perennial  grasses.  He  has 
stocked  this  with  about  one  thousand  cows,  a large  number  being  of  the  famous  Jersey  breed, 
and  has  in  operation  there  the  largest  and  most  complete  dairy-farm  in  the  United  States. 
The  enterprise  has  already  proved  a thorough  success,  and  with  further  improvements  con- 
stantly going  on,  promises  to  give  a satisfactory  solution  to  the  question  of  supplying  a large 
city  with  pure  fresh  milk.  Mr.  Sneath  was  a member  of  the  San  Francisco  board  of  super- 
visors from  1856  to  i860,  and  his  terms  of  office  were  specially  important,  as  they  cov^ered  the 
period  immediately  following  the  proceedings  of  the  vigilance  committees.  He  was  a member 
of  the  special  finance  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  his  success 
in  office  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  of  his  repeated  reelection.  He  was  among  the  most 
active  founders  of  the  Industrial  school;  and  during  the  civil  war  he  was  elected  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  sanitary  commission,  when  more  than  one  million  dollars  was  transmitted 
through  his  hands.  In  every  position  and  relationship  of  life  his  record  has  been  such  as  to 
merit  the  warm  esteem  and  regard  now  given  to  him  by  his  fellow-men. 


ANDREW  BELL  EORBES. 


No  man  has  better  cause  to  be  proud  of  his  descent  than  he  whose  ancestors  were  of  the 
class  of  yeomen  who  gave  to  Scotland  a history  and  a name.  When  he  can  claim  in 
addition,  that  for  a generation  and  more,  the  old  G;elic  stock  has  been  grafted  on 
American  soil,  the  fruit  of  the  genealogical  tree  must  indeed  be  improved  and  refined.  Such 
is  the  case  with  Andrew  B.  Forbes,  a descendant  of  Scotch  ancestry  and  a son  of  Cleveland 
A.  Forbes  and  Susan  Foster,  who  were  married  on  May  12,  1800.  His  grandparents  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  at  an  early  period,  and  his  father  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
July  24,  1780.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  able  ship-captains  that  sailed  from  the 
Atlantic  ports,  and  for  almost  half  a century  commanded  many  of  the  finest  packet-ships  sent 
out  by  the  firms  of  his  native  State.  After  a long  life  of  great  usefulness,  in  which  he  retained 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  he  died  in  1857,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
.seven  years.  The  wife  of  this  veteran  sailor  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1781,  and  died  in  December,  1865,  more  than  eighty-four  years  of  age.  As  became 
their  Scotch  ancestry,  this  worthy  couple  were  thrifty,  honest.  God-fearing  folk,  who  lived 
plain  but  useful  lives,  and  in  old  age  died  peacefully  in  the  faith  they  had  inherited  in  the 
cradle.  Their  son,  Andrew  Bell  Forbes,  was  born  in  Perth  Amboy,  Middlesex  county.  New 
Jersey,  on  July  15,  1324.  After  diligently  attending  school  during  his  boyhood,  his  taste 
developed  at  a very  early  age  into  business  capacity  of  a high  order.  Positions  requiring 
executive  ability  seemed  to  have  a special  charm  for  him,  and  the  energy  shown  in  the  many 
important  offices  held  by  the  man  with  signal  success  is  but  the  fuller  development  of  the 
ability  shown  in  youth.  He  began  his  active  career  in  life  by  engaging  in  steamboating  and 
railroading.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  company  was  even  then  an  important  organi- 
zation and  a great  factor  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  1842  young  Forbes  entered  the  employ  of  this  company,  and  rising  successively  by 
the  force  of  his  ability  and  careful  attention  to  dutj',  he  remained  during  more  than  seven 
years  a trusted  and  responsible  employee  of  the  organization.  In  1849  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity opened  to  him  by  his  energy  and  the  warm  recommendations  given  to  his  past  career, 
and  entered  the  ser\ice  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  company.  His  first  position  was  that  of 
purser,  and  while  holding  that  office  he  first  amved  in  San  Francisco,  on  October  10,  1849,  in 
the  California,  the  pioneer  steamer  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  company.  Again  his 
characteristic  energy  gained  him  rapid  promotion  to  yet  more  responsible  posts,  until  he  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  company  at  Panama,  and  held  that  office  for  over  two  years.  In  1854 
he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  San  Francisco,  as  the  agent  in  charge  of  all  the  business 
of  the  mail  company  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  retained  that  honorable  and  responsible 
position  until  1865.  On  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  he  formed  an  association  with  Mr.  William 
F.  Babcock,  and  the  firm,  under  the  name  of  Forbes  & Babcock,  conducted  the  joint  agencies 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  company  and  of  the  Panama  railroad  company.  As  no 
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overland  railroad  then  traversed  the  continent,  and  the  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  of  men  and 
merchandise  was  transacted  by  these  companies,  the  importance  and  variety  of  the  agents’ 
duties  may  be  readily  understood.  In  1862  Mr.  Babcock  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  position  remained  with  Mr.  Forbes,  until  he  retired  from  the  position 
in  1865.  He  next  entered  the  express  business  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  as  superintendent  of 
express  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  found  ample  scope  for  his  fine  executive  ability.  Few 
agencies  of  the  great  company  hold  more  important  rank  than  does  that  at  San  Francisco. 
Many  hundred  millions  of  gold  have  been  sent  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  untold  wealth  of 
merchandise  has  been  received  in  turn ; and  as  Mr.  Forbes  held  a position  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  all  this  traffic  passed  under  his  care  and  supervision,  his  office  was  a trying  and  respon- 
sible one  indeed.  Yet  so  well  was  he  qualified  for  its  arduous  duties,  that  his  admirable  system 
and  administrative  ability  commanded  the  warm  approval  of  the  public,  whose  interests  were 
so  largely  in  his  charge. 

In  1869  Mr.  Forbes  entered  upon  the  office  he  now  holds,  and  in  which  he  has  become  so 
well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has 
long  since  risen  to  the  very  highest  rank  of  reliability  and  excellence  in  its  distinctive  sphere. 
Desiring  to  secure  the  services  of  an  agent  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  important  trusts, 
the  company  invited  Mr.  P'orbes  to  become  its  agent  at  San  Francisco,  and  he  consented. 
Those  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  business  in  such  an  office  can  scarcely  realize  the 
importance  of  the  duties,  or  the  absolute  necessity  for  most  thorough  care  and  system  in  every 
operation.  The  company  whose  agency  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  now  holds,  transacts  an 
enormous  volume  of  business  and  has  branched  out  into  seemingly  endless  ramifications.  But 
the  careful  habits,  admirable  system,  and  business  ability  of  Mr.  Forbes  eminently  fit  him  for 
the  position  he  so  ably  fills. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  married  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  on  April  29,  1851,  to  IMiss  Kate  K. 
Thompson,  the  daughter  of  John  M.  Thompson,  of  that  State.  Their  children,  five  in  number, 
are  all  native-born  Californians.  His  residence  in  San  Francisco  has  enabled  him  to  gratify 
his  inclination,  by  identifying  himself  with  the  leading  religious,  educational,  and  scientific 
institutions  of  the  state.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  San  Francisco 
since  1855,  and  was  during  many  years  the  superintendent  of  its  sabbath  school,  and  a trustee 
of  the  church.  In  political  matters  he  was  an  old-time  whig,  and  has  been  an  ardent  repub- 
lican since  the  formation  of  the  party.  For  a term  of  three  years  he  represented  the  seventh 
ward  in  the  San  Francisco  board  of  supervisors,  and  during  the  entire  term  he  remained 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  board,  a merited  compliment  to  his  talents  as  a 
business  man.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  widening  of  Kearny 
street,  a work  the  first  of  its  kind  undertaken  in  San  Francisco.  The  promptness,  economy, 
and  equity  with  which  the  important  and  useful  work  was  done  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  commissioners.  Mr.  Forbes  is  a member  and  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  San 
P'rancisco  Chamber  of  Commerce ; he  is  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a life- 
member  of  the  society  of  California  Pioneers,  of  the  Mercantile  Library  association,  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  association,  and  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  association.  In  each  of 
these  various  circles,  not  less  than  in  the  business  world  at  large,  he  commands  the  warmest 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  associates  and  many  friends. 
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IN  the  very  heart  of  the  money  center  of  San  Hrancisco  stands  the  magnificent  building  of 
ornamented  stone  and  iron  in  which  the  Safe  Deposit  company  transact  business  and 
furnish  safe  keeping  for  all  kinds  of  valuables  intrusted  to  its  care.  Safe  depositories  have 
now  become  a necessity  in  every  large  city,  and  San  Francisco  boasts  that  none  offer  more 
absolute  security  than  the  vaults  of  her  Safe  Deposit  company.  The  fullest  development  of 
mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  has  been  utilized,  all  the  latest  patents  and  improvements  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  system  is  assured  by  the  most  careful  guard  and 
supervision  of  an  efficient  patrol,  whose  workings  are  directed  by  their  chief  officer,  F.  E.  R. 
Whitney.  The  very  responsible  position  held  by  him  since  the  opening  of  this  institution  has 
brought  him  into  close  personal  association  with  the  business  community  of  the  city,  and  few 
men  are  more  widely  and  favorably  known  than  the  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  In  days  so  remote  that  their  exact  dates  have  been  lost,  his  ancestors  crossed 
the  broad  Atlantic,  probably  from  Scotland,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  The  family  was  an 
old  one  on  American  soil  even  at  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his  paternal  and 
maternal  grandfathers  were  both  distinguished  soldiers  in  that  patriotic  struggle.  His  grand- 
father, Salmon  Whitney,  was  a native  of  Haiward,  Mass.,  and  his  grandmother,  Mary  Ann 
True,  was  born  on  Cape  Cod,  in  the  same  State.  The  old  ancestral  farm  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  his  father,  Ephraim  Whitney,  while  his  mother,  Mary  Ann  Bird,  was  a native  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  His  father’s  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  until,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  repaired  to  Boston,  studied  medicine,  married  there,  and  became  a celebrated  phy- 
sician in  that  city,  continuing  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his  death  in  1845.  The 
second  of  his  six  children  was  F.  E.  R.  Whitney,  who  was  born  in  Boston  in  August,  1S26. 
The  severe  religious  discipline  of  the  New  England  home  guided  the  path  of  his  childhood, 
and  gave  him  the  strict  and  perhaps  stern  moral  training  inspired  by  the  deep  religious  con- 
victions of  his  parents;  and  though  the  remembrance  of  those  early  lessons  may  have  at  times 
grown  weak  in  the  turmoil  of  subsequent  struggles  with  the  world,  it  was  never  effaced,  and 
became  the  guiding  genius  of  his  career  in  more  mature  life.  The  boy  received  an  ordinary- 
education  in  the  Boston  common  schools  until  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when  his  father’s  pro- 
fessional duties  rendered  his  assistance  necessary^  and  he  spent  several  years  aiding  his  fatlier 
in  compounding  drugs  and  making  collections.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  his  business 
life.  He  formed  a partnership  with  Stephen  Winship,  engaged  in  a general  provision  trade, 
and  prospered  well  until  the  dread  visitation  of  the  cholera  paralyzed  all  trade  and  scattered 
his  many  customers  to  seek  safety  away  from  the  infected  city.  But  the  days  of  his  boyhood 
and  young  manhood  had  developed  his  enthusiasm  in  a pursuit  in  which  he  afterwards  gained 
so  much  distinction;  from  the  earliest  period,  the  fire-engine  was  to  him  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion; reproof  and  punishment  were  alike  unable  to  break  the  charm,  and  if  either  school  or 
business  was^eglected  for  a moment,  it  was  only  because  the  boy  could  not  see  the  engine 
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hurrying  on  its  mission  without  yielding  to  this  impulse,  and  following  in  its  wake.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  enthusiasm  and  active  interest,  when  scarce  eighteen  years  old  he  was  elected 
second  officer  of  fire  company  Hero,  No.  6,  of  Boston.  The  prostration  of  trade  resulting 
from  the  wide-spread  cholera  turned  his  desires  to  California.  The  project  was  not  new  to 
him,  for  it  had  been  brought  to  his  mind  by  a contract  obtained  some  time  before  for  provis- 
ioning the  ship  Daniel  Webster,  about  to  sail  for  California,  and  believing  that  the  distant  gold 
land  would  furnish  the  best  opportunities  for  quick  success,  he  disposed  of  his  business  inter- 
ests in  Boston,  and  sailed  from  that  city  in  the  ship  Hannibal,  October  26,  1849.  The  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn  was  a long  and  tedious  one,  though  the  little  community  found  its  number 
increased  by  three  births  during  the  voyage,  and  he  finally  landed  in  San  Francisco  April  30, 
1850.  Here  he  at  once  found  lucrative  employment  with  Simmons,  Lilly,  Hutchinson  & Co., 
and  other  neighboring  firms  on  Sacramento  street,  as  their  private  watchman,  and  continued 
so  until  the  fire  of  May,-  1851,  ended  the  business  career  of  those  houses.  In  the  meantime 
the  old  interest  in  all  matters  of  the  fire  department  welled  up  with  new  force.  He  took  in 
hand  the  separated  parts  of  an  engine  sent  out  from  the  eastern  States,  and  constructed  the 
first  fire-engine  set  up  in  the  new  city.  It  was  named  the  “ Howard,”  a new  company  was  formed 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  locating  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Montgomery  streets,  the 
new  organization  elected  him  its  foreman.  The  formation  of  the  volunteer  fire  department 
soon  followed,  and  Mr.  Whitney  was  elected  the  first  regular  chief  engineer.  His  failing  health 
induced  him  to  make  a trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  after  an  absence  of  three  months  he 
returned,  and  in  the  first  building  erected  on  Commercial  street,  then  newly  opened,  he  con- 
tinued in  business  until  the  severe  fire  of  June,  1851,  involved  him  in  a com.plete  loss  of  every- 
thing. He  might  have  saved  some  of  his  property  had  he  been  less  enthusiastic  in  his  devotion 
to  the  engine,  but  he  sacrificed  every  personal  consideration  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  and 
after  the  fire  found  himself  poorer  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  But  numerous  friends  offered 
assistance,  and  on  the  ruins  of  his  former  place  of  business  he  erected  the  first  building  in  the 
burned  district,  and  continued  in  successful  business  there  until  1854,  when  he  formed  a part- 
nership with  Frank  Mayo,  a member  of  the  French  hook  and  ladder  company  of  San 
Francisco.  The  city  had  now  donated  a lot  and  engine-house  to  the  Howard  fire  company, 
organized  by  Mr.  Whitney,  and  as  this  new  building  on  IMerchant  street  was  the  center  of 
attraction  for  him,  he  removed  his  place  of  business  to  the  same  locality,  and  continued  there 
with  great  success  until  1856,  when  he  becanie  deputy  sheriff  under  Sheriff  John  Ellis.  When, 
six  months  after,  the  shrievalty  passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  L.  Davis,  that  gentleman  con- 
tinued him  in  the  same  position,  and  he  retained  that  office  until  the  organization  of  the  new 
paid  fire  department,  June  3,  1866,  when  he  received  from  the  fire  commissioners  the  appoint- 
ment as  chief  engineer  of  the  new  organization.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term  of  office 
political  considerations  prevented  his  immediate  re-appointment,  but  after  an  interval  of  only 
one  term,  the  remembrance  of  his  former  efficient  management  overruled  party  prejudice,  and 
he  was  again  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department.  But  no  matter  what  other 
duties  of  business  or  office  might  press  upon  him,  he  never  intermitted  his  active  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  company  of  his  creation.  Until  its  absorption  in  the  paid  fire  department 
he  strove  by  every  possible  means  to  promote  its  interests  and  increase  its  efficiency.  He  held 
the  office  of  chief  engineer  during  nine  terms,  extending  at  intervals  from  1856  to  1874,  and 
finally  severed  his  active  connection  with  the  department  in  1874  to  assume  his  present  respon- 
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sible  position.  When  the  Safe  Deposit  company  was  organized,  Mr.  Whitney  became  super- 
intendent of  vaults  and  chief  of  patrol.  In  the  interest  of  his  company  he  visited  the  safe 
depositories  of  all  the  leading  eastern  cities,  closely  c.xamined  their  .systems  of  operation,  and 
selecting  that  which  seemed  best  in  each  method,  he  formed  his  own  plan  of  operations.  He 
has  charge  of  the  patrol,  consisting  of  five  citizens  of  known  reputation,  long  residence,  and 
undoubted  integrity,  guarding  the  interior  of  the  premises,  and  of  one  constantly  on  the  out- 
side watch.  The  most  thorough  system  has  been  introduced,  by  the  exchange  of  frequent 
signals,  telegraphic  communication  with  police  head-quarters,  etc.  He  has  general  charge  of 
the  four  thousand  six  hundred  safes  contained  in  the  great  vault,  while  he  holds  special  and 
exclusive  charge  of  the  safe  for  the  keeping  of  deeds,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  valuable 
papers  and  packages.  He  has  selected  as  his  aids  gentlemen  upon  whom  a long  and  thorough 
knowledge  has  taught  him  to  rely  with  full  confidence,  yet  the  personal  supervision  of  all 
details  renders  his  duties  laborious  in  the  extreme.  Such  is  his  devotion  to  duty  that  he 
remains  at  his  post  daily  from  3 : 30  A.  M.  to  6:  30  P.  M.,  and  endures  fatigue  which  might  impair 
even  a stronger  constitution  than  his.  He  prides  himself,  however,  not  so  much  on  his  endur- 
ance as  on  the  cause  which  makes  this  endurance  possible  and  comparatively  easy  to  him  ; for 
he  attributes  all  his  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  practice  of  temperance,  of  which  he  has  for 
many  years  been  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  champion.  Even  in  his  boyhood  he  had  been 
orderly  sergeant  in  the  “Washington  Light  Infantry,”  a temperance  organization  in  Boston, 
and  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  San  Francisco  and  witnessed  the  distress  and  ruin 
WTought  by  habits  of  intemperance;  when  he  saw  hundreds  of  promising  and  enterprising 
young  men  hurried  to  untimely  graves  by  this  vice ; and  when  he  had  sufifered  the  loss  of  not 
a few  intimate  friends  by  the  same  sad  cause,  he  resolved  not  only  to  practice  in  his  own  life, 
but  also  to  impress  upon  others  the  principles  of  total  abstinence  from  liquors.  On  January  i, 
1859,  he  gathered  around  him  a few  devoted  friends  equally  enthusiastic,  and  organized  the 
well-known  Dashaway  association,  whose  members  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks.  The  success  of  that  first  simple  movement  was  astonishing.  Originally 
there  were  only  seventeen  members,  but  he  saw  that  number  swell  into  thousands.  After  con- 
tinuing as  presiding  officer  of  the  association  during  eight  years,  he  found  the  field  of  action 
so  enlarged  as  to  warrant  the  formation  of  another  similar  association,  and  he  established  the 
Temperance  Legion,  to  whose  exertions  the  cause  ow'es  so  much  of  its  progress.  His  interest 
in  this  great  work  has  been  unceasing  up  to  the  present  hour.  The  force  of  his  earnest  appeals 
has  wrought  the  reformation  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-men,  and  he  has  administered  the 
pledge  to  fully  ten  thousand  residents  of  San  Francisco,  embracing  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. When  recently  a celebrated  eastern  lecturer  inaugurated  a new  temperance  crusade  in 
the  city,  Mr.  Whitney  was  among  his  warmest  supporters,  introduced  him  to  his  first  California 
audience,  became  an  earnest  member  of  the  Reform  club  then  established,  and  gave  to  the 
cause  the  full  benefit  of  his  generous  and  e.xperienced  cooperation.  He  also  ranks  prominent 
as  a member  of  Unity  lodge,  I.  O.  O.' F.,  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  association,  and  of 
the  society  of  Territorial  Pioneers. 

Though  he  approached  the  altar  of  Hymen  late  in  life,  he  brought  to  it  the  full  devotion 
of  youth  when  in  October,  1875,  married  i\Iiss  Emma  Stone,  of  San  I'rancisco.  Death  has 
robbed  them  of  the  only  child  bora  to  them ; but  Mr.  Whitney  finds  full  vent  for  all  his  kind 
sympathies  in  his  constant  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  less  fortunate  fellow-men.  In  1856  he 
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became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Benevolent  Association,  personally- 
visited  the  needy  in  his  assigned  district,  and  has  continued  ever  since  in  the  course  of  sincere 
and  practical  benevolence.  In  early  life  he  was  a member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  since  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party  he  has  walked  in  its  ranks.  But  he  holds  himself  bound 
by  no  mere  party  ties.  His  first  vote  was  cast  for  Marcus  Morton,  the  Democratic  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  As  that  gentleman  was  elected  by  a majority  of  only  one  vote,  Mr.  Whitney 
naturally  feels  gratified  at  the  special  distinction  he  enjoyed  in  determining  the  result  of  that 
campaign.  In  the  same  spirit  of  independence  he  has  ever  since  cast  his  ballot  for  the  candi- 
date whom  he  has  judged  best  fitted  for  office.  To  the  discharge  of  his  present  responsible 
position  he  brings  the  maturity  of  long  experience,  the  ardor  of  earnest  attention,  and  the 
endurance  and  strength  of  strictly  temperate  habits ; the  confidence  given  by  the  public  to  the 
management  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Company,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  intelligent  and  thorough 
supervision  exercised  by  F.  E.  R.  Whitney. 


ANDREW  SNIDER. 

IN  dwelling  upon  the  peculiar  experiences  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  slope,  we  are  but 
tracing  the  early  history  of  California.through  new  and  more  entertaining  channels  than  would 
be  possible  if  the  facts  were -divested  of  personal  interest.  In  older  States  tombstones  of 
the  early  settlers  are  overgi'own  with  moss  ; buFwith  us,  who  live  in  a State  yet  in  its  infancy, 
our  remotest  past  is  freighted rwith  remembrances  of  the  deeds  of  men  still  active  among  us. 
Prominent  in  the  list  of  those  who.  have  witnessjed  the  development  of  the  country  from  a 
wilderness,  and  contributed  largely  towards  its  improvement,  is  the  gentleman  whose  name 
heads  this  sketch. 

Andrew  Snider  was  born  at  Rothweil,  on  the  picturesque  river  Necker,  in  the 'kingdom  of 
Wirtemberg,  January  5,  1830,  and  was  christened  Ernst  Ulm  Snider.  His  father,  Mathias 
Von  Ulm  Snider,  was  the  manager  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  sovereign,  and  intrusted 
with  the  collection  of  its  revenues.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Ursula  Geiser.  In  1836 
his  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  subsequently,  in  1838,  settled  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio.  At  this  place  his  father  engaged  in  a successful  business;  but,  unfortunately,  tlie  failure 
of  a friend,  for  whom  he  had  indorsed,  swept  away  the  accumulations  of  years,  and  left  him 
penniless.  His  father’s  financial  disaster  threw  Ernst,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources.  This,  and  subsequent  occurrences,  which  seemed  at  the  time  appalling  misfor- 
tunes, exerted  a beneficial  influence  upon  the  boy’s  character.  Early  responsibility  awakened 
all  his  latent  energy,  and  tended  to  develop  habits  of  obseiwation  and  reflection. 

After  his  father’s  reverses,  in  company  with  his  two  elder  brothers,  he  located  at  Shawnee- 
town,  Illinois,  where,  by  means  of  their  industry,  they  were  soon  able  to  provide  a pleasant 
home  for  their  parents  and  sister.  They  purchased  some  real  estate,  and  continued  to  pros- 
per in  their  business  ventures  until  two  years  later,  when  death  entered  the  familj’,  and 
removed  the  father  and  two  brothers,  the  younger  dying  at  Tampico,  IMexico,  whither  he  had 
gone  under  General  Lawler.  The  support  of  the  family  thus  devolved  upon  Ernst,  still  a mere 
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lad,  who  met  the  emergency  bravely,  and  engaged  successfully  in  business  at  Gallicia,  Illinois. 
A few  years  later  his  sister  married,  and  the  mother  found  a home  with  her  daughter.  The 
young  man,  whose  life  had  hitherto  been  circumscribed,  felt  at  liberty  to  gratify  a desire  to  see 
something  of  the  world,  and  in  May,  1850,  he  started  overland  for  California,  provided  only  with 
a good  outfit  and  five  hundred  dollars,  having  settled  the  rest  of  his  property  upon  his  mother. 
The  cholera  attacked  the  emigrants  upon  the  way,  and  the  trail  as  far  as  Independence  Rock 
was  dotted  with  new-made  graves.  After  a tedious  j ourney  he  arrived  in  Georgetown,  El  Dorado 
county,  California,  in  feeble  health  and  without  resources.  He  labored  for  wages  during  the 
first  few  days,  then  acquired  a little  means  by  disposing  of  a knife  and  pistol  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  for  a considerable  period  mined  independently,  with  varying  success. 

In  May,  1851,  he  visted  San  Francisco,  and  accidentally  became  a spectator  of  the  great 
fires,  and  witnessed  several  of  the  summary  executions  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  At  this 
time  his  foi'eign  Christian  names  occasioned  some  confusion  in  procuring  his  mail  from  the  San 
Francisco  post-office;  so,  dropping  the  middle  one  of  Ulm,  he  anglicised  Ernst  into  Andrew, 
and  has  ever  since  been  known  by  that  name. 

In  October,  1851,  in  company  with  ten  others,  he  fitted  up  a small  pack-train  at  Trinidad, 
Klamath  county,  and  proceeded  up  the  Klamath  river,  where  they  engaged  in  mining.  His 
experiences  in  this  locality  form  interesting  episodes  in  his  career.  At  this  time  there  were 
few  white  men  in  the  Klamath  country,  and  the  Indians  were  numerous  and  warlike,  although, 
fortunately,  not  provided  with  fire-arms.  In  May,  1852,  Mr.  Snider  and  three  others  were  min- 
ing in  a canyon  on  the  Salmon  river,  a tributary  of  the  Klamath.  One  day,  Theodore 
Buchanan,  a member  of  the  party,  left  the  camp  to  hunt,  and  did  not  return  at  night.  His 
comrades  scoured  the  country  in  search  of  him,  and  on  the  fourth  day  found  his  mutilated 
body  a few  hundred  yards  from  camp.  His  weapons  were  all  gone,  and  the  fact  that  a con- 
siderable sum  of  gold  remained  untouched  on  his  person,  indicated  that  he  had  fallen  a victim 
to  the  savages.  After  interring  the  remains,  his  friends,  under  Mr.  Snider’s  leadership,  pro- 
ceeded to  several  large  mining  camps  up  the  river,  and  organized  a party  of  forty  well-armed 
men,  who  marched  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon,  and  encamped  opposite  two  large 
Indian  villages.  Their  leader  summoned  the  head  man  of  the  tribe,  and  informed  him  that  he 
must  deliver  up  the  murderers,  or  else  they  would  be  compelled  to  commence  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  his  tribe.  The  chief  replied  that  the  guilty  par- 
ties had  escaped,  and  asked  for  four  days’  time  to  capture  them.  This  concession  was  granted, 
and  the  white  men  proceeded  to  Orleans  Bar,  where  a meeting  of  miners  was  called  to  delib- 
erate measures  for  punishing  the  outrage.  Mr.  Snider’s  plans  for  a peaceful  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  met  with  strong  opposition ; some  of  the  miners  favored  killing  all  the  redskins  and 
destroying  their  villages.  But  calmer  counsel  finally  prevailed,  and  on  the  fourth  day  seventy- 
five  men  marched  quietly  up  the  river  to  the  aboriginal  villages,  and  summoned  the  chief,  who 
stated  that  all  of  his  young  men  were  in  search  of  the  murderers,  and  asked  for  two  more  days’ 
delay,  which  was  granted.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  the  Indians  brought  in  ghastly 
trophies  of  the  criminals,  whom  they  had  been  unable  to  capture  alive,  and  the  avengers  dis- 
banded, satisfied  that  the  tribe  had  acted  in  good  faith.  This  was  notable  as  the  first  success- 
ful attempt  to  bring  Indian  criminals  to  justice,  and  was  the  means  of  effecting  a better  under- 
standing between  them  and  the  miners. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  the  town  of  Crescent  City  sprang  into  existence,  and  Mr.  Snider 
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commenced  business  there  ; but,  like  many  mushroom  cities,  it  flourished  for  a few  months,  and 
then  relapsed  into  comparative  obscurity,  and  he  returned  to  mining.  In  1855,  he  was  ap- 
pointed and  took  charge  of  the  Klamath  Indian  reservation  as  special  agent,  and  retained  the 
position  for  two  years,  during  which  period  he  encouraged  the  natives  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  brought  them  under  better  control  than  those  on  any  other  reservation  in  the  State. 

Another  result  of  Mr.  Snider’s  experience  with  this  tribe  will  form  a valuable  supplement 
to  the  information  given  in  a series  of  articles  on  the  Klamath  Indians,  which  appeared  in  the 
Overland  Monthly  years  ago,  and  which  fully  discussed  their  customs  and  traditions,  but  neg- 
lected any  reference  to  their  faith  in  a future  life.  Mr.  Snider  spoke  their  language  with  excep- 
tional fluency,  and  obtained  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  their  number  the  following 
quaint  narrative  of  their  belief : 

When  an  Indian  dies  his  soul  moves  through  space  in  an  easterly  direction  until  he  comes 
to  the  Chowrick  Paha,  or  river  of  eternity,  where  he  sees  his  relatives  and  friends  approaching 
on  the  eastern  shore.  They  cross  the  river  in  a canoe  and  give  the  good  Indian  passage  to  a 
land  of  perpetual  day  and  ever-blooming  summer,  where  the  sun  always  shines,  and  neither 
rain,  snow,  nor  cold  is  ever  known.  The  beautiful  grassy  hills  are  dotted  with  sugar-pine 
and  oak  trees,  bearing  the  sweetest  nuts  and  acorns,  and  crystal  streams,  filled  with  salmon  and 
trout,  flow  from  the  hillsides.  The  country  is  full  of  game,  but  there  are  no  ferocious  beasts. 
All  is  peace  and  happiness ; sickness  and  death  are  unknown.  But  when  a bad  Indian  dies  he 
also  travels  to  the  Chowrick  Paha,  but  when  his  friends  recognize  him,  they  turn  back,  leaving 
the  poor  wretch  on  the  western  shore,  where  a cold  rain  is  always  falling,  and  the  sun  never 
shines.  The  ground  is  covered  with  a flinty  quartz,  which  cuts  his  feet  at  every  step,  and 
thorny  bushes  lacerate  his  flesh.  There  is  no  game  or  food  of  any  description,  but  the  country 
abounds  in  ferocious  beasts  and  venomous  serpents.  Stagnant  pools  of  water  arc  covered  with 
a loathsome  green  scum,  and  when  the  poor  wretch,  crazed  by  thirst,  stoops  to  drink,  rattle- 
snakes leap  into  his  face,  burying  their  fangs  deep  in  his  flesh.  He  jumps  up,  poisoned  and 
bleeding,  but  can  not  die,  and  is  compelled  to  live  on  eternally  in  this  miserable  state. 

Mr.  Snider  adds,  with  the  dry  humor  of  an  old  pioneer,  that,  notwithstanding  this,  their 
firm  belief,  he  has  never  seen  a “good  Indian  ’’  alive. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  he  resigned  his  position,  and  returned  East  for  a few  months. 
During  his  absence  from  the  reservation  some  difficulty  arose  with  the  Indians,  and  Lieutenant 
Crook  (afterwards  general)  was  ordered  to  that  locality,  where  he  established,  across  the  river 
from  the  agency,  a post  called  I'ort  Terwar.  In  1858,  Mr.  Snider  received  the  appointment  of 
post  sutler  for  this  fort  from  the  secretary  of  war,  and  also  the  tradership  from  the  Indian  de- 
partment. At  this  time  he  formed  a warm  friendship  with  General  Crook,  which  still  con- 
tinues. In  1861,  California  volunteers  were  substituted  for  the  regular  troops.  In  November 
of  that  year,  the  Klamath  rose  twenty  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  washed  away  the  entire 
post,  with  the  exception  of  one  building  in  the  officers'  quarters.  Mr.  Snider  passed  through 
an  exciting  experience  upon  this  occasion,  not  the  least  momentous  event  being  the  loss  of  his 
store  and  out-houses,  and  his  winter’s  supply  of  goods.  The  agency  and  post  were  transferred 
to  a new  location  not  far  distant,  where  he  remained  several  years  ; but  owing  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  our  national  currency,  failed  to  prosper  financially.  In  1865,  he  disposed  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  in  company  with  four  other  gentlemen,  engaged  in  a hydraulic  mining  scheme  at 
Wawtack,  on  the  Klamath  river,  where  he  also  established  a general  merchandise  store.  Un- 
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successful  in  these  enterprises,  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  1867,  and,  after  remaining  a few 
months,  he  proceeded  to  Calistoga,  where  he  spent  nearly  a year.  In  May,  1868,  he  received 
the  post  tradership  at  Camp  Warner,  Oregon,  a new  military  station,  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Crook.  He  remained  here  until  the  post  was  abandoned  in  1875.  During  this  period  he 
recovered  his  previous  financial  losses. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  summer  of  1869,  he  had  located  the  first  ranch  in  Goose  Lake  valley, 
now  a populous  and  productive  region ; simultaneously  he  erected  a saw-mill  and  started  a 
branch  store  on  Lassen  creek.  In  1871,  through  his  influence,  a weekly  mail  route  was  estab- 
lished from  Susanville,  Lassen  county,  to  his  place  of  business.  Willow  Ranch,  and  he  received 
the  appointment  of  postmaster,  an  office  he  retained  many  years.  In  1877,  he  established  the 
first  store  at  Lakeview,  Lake  county,  Oregon,  and  in  1878  erected  a steam  flouring  mill,  a 
hotel,  town  hall,  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker’s  shop ; a respectable  nucleus  for  a small  town, 
besides  cultivating  six  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  had  also  formed  copartnerships  at  Camp 
Grant,  Arizona,  Camp  Harney,  Oregon,  and  at  Fort  McKinney,  all  of  which  he  abandoned 
after  several  years’  experience,  convinced  that  only  a personal  superintendence  could  insure 
success  in  commercial  undertakings. 

In  1874,  in  company  with  three  others,  he  located  about  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  swamp 
land  near  Stein  Mountain,  in  Grant  county,  Oregon,  and  christened  it  the  Diamond  Ranch. 
He  soon  purchased  the  interests  of  his  partners,  and,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  incorporated  the 
ranch,  managing  the  undertaking  so  wisely  and  shrewdly,  that  at  the  expiration  of  two  years 
they  sold  the  ranch  and  seven  thousand  head  of  cattle  to  Dr.  Hugh  J.  Glenn,  of  Colusa  county, 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  This  is  reputed  to  be  the  finest  stock  ranch 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1875,  Snider  purchased  the  handsome  property  on  Linden 
street,  in  Oakland,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1877,  he  became  associated  with  the  owners 
of  the  Murchie  mine,  located  in  Nevada  county,  and  was  elected  president  and  director  of  the 
company,  offices  which  he  still  retains. 

Mr.  Snider’s  parents  were  Catholic,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  that  faith  and  confirmed  by 
Bishop  Purcell,  of  Ohio.  Since  reaching  manhood  he  has  not  been  an  active  member  of  any 
church,  but  possesses  a tranquil  faith  in  God,  and  an  assured  hope  of  a bright  hereafter.  He 
became  a member  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Crescent  City  in  1856. 

Mr.  Snider’s  personal  habits  and  tastes  are  somewhat  peculiar.  He  is  very  domestic,  hos- 
pitable, and  fond  of  congenial  society;  but  he  has  a strong  dislike  to  large  cities,  the  secret 
of  which  may  be  found  in  his  love  of  nature  and  passion  for  mountain  life;  yet  in  his  business 
undertakings  he  has  displayed  a bold  disregard  of  precedent  and  daring  spirit  of  enterprise, 
usually  considered  prerogatives  of  the  metropolitan  citizen.  Politically,  he  was  a Democrat  up 
to  the  time  the  rebels  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter,  but,  like  many  a loyal  man,  the  recoil  of  senti- 
ment he  then  experienced  made  him  a stanch  Republican.  He  was  married  in  1870,  in  Oak- 
land, California,  to  Miss  Leila  F.  Rogers,  daughter  of  E.  P.  and  Lucy  Rogers. 

Mr.  Snider  is  gifted  with  an  iron  physique,  which  alone  could  have  borne  him  through 
the  labors  of  his  life.  From  his  parents  he  derived  a sturdy  constitution,  a full,  muscular 
frame,  and  vigorous  health.  He  seems  to  have  but  entered  upon  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
and  powers  of  usefulness.  While  a self-made  man,  and  generally  engaged  in  the  active  pur- 
suits of  business,  yet  he  has  managed  to  find  time  to  devote  to  general  literature,  and  is  weU 
read  up  in  the  current  events  of  the  age. 
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In  Mr.  Snider  one  finds  the  type  of  the  true  gentleman,  kind  and  pleasing  in  manners,  and 
with  an  ease  and  self-possession  indicative  of  good  breeding,  and  the  culture  obtained  from  ex- 
tensive travel  or  large  experience  in  business.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  most  of  the  eminent 
men  of  our  country  have  reached  the  goal  of  their  praiseworthy  ambition  by  reason  of  their 
own  invincible  energy. 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Snider  has  won,  and  to  w'^hich  he  is  justly  entitled,  is  due  largely 
to  his  persistent  energy  and  promptitude,  traits  standing  out  conspicuously  in  his  mental  or- 
ganization. Through  life  he  has  been  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  w'orker,  and  the  results  of 
his  labor  and  skill  are  to  be  seen  in  not  a few  localities  throughout  the  Pacific  slope. 


LORENZO  D.  LATIMER. 

Foremost  among  those  of  the  learned  professions  in  California,  and  especially  in  this 
city,  whose  men  of  eminence  this  work  is  intended  to  designate,  is  the  gentleman  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  page.  To  follow  such  a character  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  development  is  to  give  the  attention  to  an  entertaining  narrative  of  mental  progress  and 
useful  success. 

Judge  L.  D.  Latimer  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  current  history  of  California.  He 
was  born  at  Marblehead,  near  Kingston,  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  on  the  twent)*-sixth  day 
of  November,  1830.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Latimer  and  Nellie  Smith,  who  were  mar- 
ried on  the  ninth  day  of  June,  1816.  They  lived  to  a ripe  old  age,  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  in  1866,  with  an  assemblage  of  the  whole  family,  except  the  distant  one  in  California, 
and  died,  the  former  in  1867,  and  the  latter  in  1869,  each  at  the  time  of  death  being  very  nearly 
of  the  same  age.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  over  from  England  at  an  early  day,  and  settled 
in  Connecticut,  on  the  borders  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  in  time  spread  across  into  New  York. 

When  he  was  but  one  year  old,  his  parents  removed  to  and  purchased  a farm  near  Ithaca, 
in  Tompkins  county.  New  York,  where  he  had  the  advantages  of  the  best  common  school  and 
academic  education  until  the  year  1847,  when  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  H.  N.  Gregory,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  an  eminent  physician,  and  proceeding 
west,  entered  his  office  as  a student  of  medicine.  Dr.  Gregory,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  went  south  as  surgeon  of  a Wisconsin  regiment,  and  was  killed  in  1862  in  a 
skirmish  in  Missouri. 

While  studying  medicine  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  young  Latimer  to  become  acquainted 
with,  and  a favorite  of  the  Hon.  Alva  Stewart,  a lawyer  and  legislator  of  mark  in  Wisconsin, 
and  it  was  from  intimate  association  with  this  gentleman,  and  the  frequent  handling  and  read- 
ing of  the  law  books  in  his  office,  that  he  first  acquired  his  strong  passion  for  the  profession  of 
the  law  which  has  since  been  his  most  prominent  and  distinguishing  characteristic.  Although 
strongly  tempted  to  abandon  at  once  the  study  of  medicine,  and  devote  himself  to  the  law 
alone,  that  which  has  been  a controlling  trait  with  him  through  life,  viz.,  never  to  undertake  a 
thing  without  pursuing  it  to  the  end,  controlled  his  action,  and  although  reading  law  to  a con- 
siderable extent  at  the  same  time,  he  steadily  and  earnestly  pursued  the  study  of  medicine, 
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passed  through  the  regular  collegiate  course  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
graduated  with  distinction  in  1850,  being  one  of  three  out  of  a graduating  class  of  more  than 
forty,  of  whom  honorable  mention  was  made.  This  done,  he  abandoned  himself  to  his  better 
love,  and  eagerly  pursued  his  study  of  the  law  with  the  view  of  making  that  his  profession,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice  and  course  is  best  illustrated  by  his  subsequent  career  and  eminent 
success  as  a lawyer. 

Ever  looking  for  newer  and  broader  fields,  and  not  following,  but  marching  onward  with 
that  noble  race  of  young  men  who  peopled  the  solitudes  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  spring  of 
1852  he  came  to  California. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  pioneers  in  those  days,  he  thought  he  could  more  rapidly 
become  rich  by  the  pursuit  of  mining,  or  some  other  occupation,  rather  than  by  his  own  pro- 
fession ; but  the  fallacy  of  this,  at  least  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  soon  becoming  apparent,  he 
commenced  here  the  practice  of  his  profession  of  the  law  in  Placer  county,  and  afterwards,  in 
1858,  removed  to  Santa  Rosa,  the  county  seat  of  Sonoma  county,  where  he  soon  took  position 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  excellent  bar  of  that  county.  He  rapidly  became  known,  and  was 
recognized  throughout  the  State  as  a man  of  character  and  a lawyer  of  ability,  and  in  1 869  he 
was  appointed,  by  President  Grant,  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  California,  which 
office  he  held  for  the  full  term  of  four  years,  and  in  connection  with  his  able  and  efficient  assist- 
ant, Wm.  W.  Morrow,  Esq.,  made  the  administration  of  it  the  most  notable  and  acceptable. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Morrow  for  the  practice  of 
law  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  the  firm  at  once  took  and  maintained  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, its  employment  being  mostly  sought  in  large  and  intricate  cases. 

In  1879,  Mr.  Latimer  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  candidates  for  nomination  before  the 
Republican  State  Convention  of  California,  for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  but  by 
an  oversight,  and  much  to  the  regret  of  the  convention,  which  intended  and  desired  to  nominate 
him,  he  failed  of  nomination  by  only  five  votes  out  of  a total  vote  of  four  hundred  and  six.  In 
the  spring  of  i88oEe  visited  Washington  and  New  York  on  business,  and  within  a few  days 
after  his  return,  a vacancy  having  occurred  by  the  death  of  Judge  Daingerfield,  the  governor 
of  this  State  tendered  to  him,  and  he  accepted,  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  superior  court 
of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  For  the  bench  he  has  manifested  marked  aptitude, 
and  has  given  great  satisfaction  by  his  decisions  in  the  many  important  cases  that  have  been 
before  him,  notably  his  opinion  in  the  celebrated  case  commonly  known  as  the  Kalloch  case. 

During  his  residence  in  Santa  Rosa  he  was  for  several  consecutive  terms  Master  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

In  politics  Mr.  Latimer  was  originally  a Whig,  and  cast  his  first  vote  for  General  Scott  for 
president.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Whig  party  he  allied  himself  with  the  Douglas  Democrats, 
but  when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  came,  he  patriotically,  independent  of  party  affiliations, 
joined  the  Republican  party,  and  energetically  espoused  its  cause,  believing  that  only  through 
that  party  could  the  union  of  the  States  be  preserved,  and  by  his  energy  and  influence,  assisted 
materially  in  securing  its  political  predominance  in  California.  From  the  first  he  was  an  active 
and  influential  member  of  the  party.  Courteous  and  dignified,  cool  and  deliberate  under  all 
circumstances,  he  possessed  the  elements  of  a successful  political  leader,  and  such,  no  doubt, 
would  have  become,  had  he  not  subordinated  his  political  to  his  professional  career. 

In  the  great  union  convention  that  assembled  at  Sacramento  on  the  fourth  of  July  1861 
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judge  Latimer  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  as  a candidate  for  congress.  In  1865  he  was  the 
Republican  nominee  for  State  senator,  and  for  county  judge  in  1863  and  1867.  In  1868  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  congressional  convention,  which  nominated  Chancellor  Hartson. 

Judge  Latitner  has  two  sons.  The  elder,  Lorenzo  P.,  now  verging  upon  manhood,  has  de- 
veloped strong  artistic  inclinations,  which  will  probably  be  further  encouraged,  as  he  gives 
promise  of  distinction  in  the  line  of  his  genius.  The  younger  son,  Hugh  N.  N.,  has  deter- 
mined to  follow  his  father’s  profession,  for  which  he  has  decided  taste,  and  he  is  now  attending 
the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law  and  assiduously  preparing  himself  for  the  bar.  The  judge 
has  two  brothers  living,  Ebenezer  and  James  F.,  the  former  his  senior  and  the  latter  his  junior 
in  years,  both  of  whom  are  at  the  present  writing  mayors  of  the  respective  cities  in  which  they 
reside.  Both  are  successful  business  men,  prominent  in  their  communities  and  universally  re- 
spected as  men  of  superior  character  and  standing.  He  has  likewise  two  sisters  living,  Maria 
C.  and  Gertrude  A.  They  married  brothers,  Cyrenus  Hollister  and  Lemuel  Hollister.  Elach 
is  the  mother  of  a respected  family  of  children. 

Judge  Latimer  is  of  strong  physique,  weighs  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds,  is  now  in 
the  very  prime  of  physical  and  mental  vigor,  and  his  past  record  is  a guarantee  of  a bright  and 
useful  future,  if  he  but  husband  his  strength  prudently,  and  learn  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
maxim,  " make  haste  slowly,”  a wise  direction  which  is  too  often  ignored  in  every  department 
of  California  life. 


WILLIAM  W.  MORROW. 

IF  the  history  of  our  most  successful  lawyers  were  known,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
many  of  them  have  made  their  way  without  money  or  the  aid  of  influential  friends,  and 
often  against  the  stress  of  adverse  circumstances,  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  will  and 
intelligence,  coupled  with  industrious  habits.  It  is  a common  saying  at  the  English  bar,  that 
one  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  high  legal  distinction  is,  that  the  candidate  should  start 
his  career  almost  without  a shilling.  The  American  bar  can  point  to  numberless  instances  where 
men  have  achieved  some  of  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  State  with  nothing  s.ivc  their 
energy,  honest  purpose,  and  brain  power  to  lead  them  on  to  fortune.  The  opportunities  thus 
afforded  by  our  institutions  to  active  young  men  to  secure  a reputation  and  name  worthy  of 
admiration,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  paternal  ancestry  of  William  W.  Morrow  is  disclosed  by  the  family  history  for  .a 
period  of  over  two  hundred  years.  Commencing  in  Scotland  with  a stock  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  the  resolute  people  of  that  country,  there  have  been  preserved  in  the  annals 
of  six  generations  evidences  of  zealous  and  continued  devotion  to  the  principles  of  ci\  il  an<l 
religious  liberty.  About  the  year  1670,  a widow  named  Eleanor  Morrow,  fleeing  from 
political  and  religious  disturbances  to  which  the  life  of  her  husband  had  been  a sacrifice, 
left  Scotland  with  two  young  children,  John  and  Thomas,  and  settled  near  lielfasi  in  Ireland. 
Thomas  was  the  great-grandfather  of  William  Morrow,  who  was  born  near  Belfast  in  i >k)3, 
and  came  to  America  in  about  1835.  Before  leaving  Ireland,  the  latter  gentleman  had 
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achieved  considerable  reputation  as  a writer,  and  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  was  for  a time 
a correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  Many  of  his  articles  attracted  attention  both  here  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1840  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Hood  (//i’d  Tilly) 
near  Centerville,  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  where  their  only  son,  William  W.,  the  subject 
of  this  biographical  sketch,  was  born  July  15,  1843.  Mr.  Morrow,  the  elder,  took  an  active 
interest  in  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  and  was  known  as  an  eloquent  and  effective 
speaker.  On  a farm  near  Columbus,  Illinois,  to  which  the  family  had  removed  several  years 
previous,  this  gentlemen  breathed  his  last  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  November,  1852, 
leaving  his  family  in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  boy  William  W.  made,  when  but  nine  years  of  age,  liis 
first  effort  to  take  care  of  himself  and  earn  the  means  necessary  to  secure  his  own  advance- 
ment in  the  world.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  he  returned  with  his  mother  to  Indiana 
going  by  steamer  from  Quincy,  Illinois,  to  St.  Louis,  and  thence  by  way  of  Cairo  to  Cincin- 
nati. He  still  remembers  that  trip  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  a life  full  of  incident 
and  wholesome  adventure.  The  strong  contrast  of  a journey  by  steamer  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  when  the  traffic  on  those  rivers  was  at  its  full  tide  of  activity  and  prosperity,  with  his 
previous  experience  on  a small  farm  and  in  the  quiet  life  of  a country  village,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  many  an  instructive  and  pleasant  reminiscence. 

In  the  year  following,  mother  and  son  returned  to  their  former  home  in  Illinois  by  way 
of  Chicago.  For  the  next  five  years  young  Morrow  attended  school  during  the  winter  months, 
and  found  employment  generally  upon  a farm  in  the  summer.  A natural  fondness  for  study 
and  unusual  power  of  application  enabled  him  to  complete  the  course  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  to  supplement  it  by  private  tuition  in  modern  languages,  Latin,  mathematics, 
and  engineering.  The  latter  study  was  pursued  with  great  earnestness  and  interest,  because 
of  an  expected  employment  in  that  profession  in  Kansas;  but  the  young  man’s  intentions  in 
this  respect  were  defeated  by  his  mother’s  refusal  to  allow  him  while  so  young  to  engage  in  a 
business  at  that  time  hazardous  among  the  contending  factions  of  that  territory.  Her  solici- 
tude was  probably  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  fact  that  her  son  was  decidedly  outspoken 
in  his  anti-slavery  and  free-soil  sentiments. 

In  the  formation  of  future  character,  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  the  first  impulse  of 
manhood  is  being  felt,  is  a most  important  period  in  every  boy’s  life.  The  robust  physique  and 
active  temperament  of  young  Morrow  at  this  age  made  him  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed, 
in  its  critical  form,  his  case  was  one  of  rather  more  than  ordinary  development.  It  was  hard 
to  let  pass  the  opportunity  which  a surveying  expedition  in  Kansas  afforded  for  adventure  and 
possible  success  in  that  western  territory,  and  it  was  only  relinquished  to  dream  of  some  other 
portion  of  the  far  west  more  promising  in  new  growth  and  activit}'.  California  held  forth  great 
attractions,  and  the  young  man  determined  to  reach  the  Golden  State,  and  make  it  his  home  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  deference  to  his  mother’s  wishes,  he  devoted  a year’s  apprenticeship  to  a 
mechanical  trade  before  leaving  Illinois,  in  order  to  be  the  better  equipped  for  any  emergency 
that  might  arise.  Arriving  in  California  in  September  of  1859,  via  New  York  and  Panama,  he 
settled  at  Santa  Rosa,  where  he  followed  his  trade  for  a short  time,  and  continued  his  studies. 
The  opinion  which  this  gentleman  entertains  as  to  the  merit  of  honest  manual  labor  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  young  men  now  aspiring  for  distinction  in  some  professional  career.  He  states 
that  “ the  time  devoted  to  the  learning  of  his  trade,  far  from  interfering  with  the  course  of  his 
studies,  was  a good  experience  and  training,  and  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  education.” 
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At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Morrow  was  engaged  as  a teacher  in  a grammar  school 
at  Santa  Rosa.  A very  brief  experience  in  that  capacity  doubtless  proved  a sharp  spur  to  some 
more  ambitious  calling.  The  schoolmaster,  like  the  poet,  is  'bom  and  not  made,  and  Mr. 
Morrow’s  genius  does  not  lie  in  either  of  these  directions. 

In  April  of  1862,  the  excitement  attending  the  discovery  of  rich  placer  mines  on  Salmon 
river,  Idaho,  proved  a much  stronger  attraction  than  the  school-room,  and,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  others,  he  started  overland  from  Santa  Rosa  en  roiite  for  the  new  El  Dorado.  The 
party  had  many  exciting  adventures  in  forcing  their  way  through  a country  practically  unex- 
plored by  white  men,  but  infested  by  bands  'of  Indians  who  were  always  ready  to  steal,  and 
generally  ready,  to  fight.  After  many  weeks  of  wandering — their  course  generally  regulated 
by  the  dangers  of  the  country — the  party  lost  their  way,  and  by  accident  discovered  placer 
mines  on  a branch  of  the  John  Day  river,  in  Oregon.  They  stopped  to  prospect,  and  soon 
developed  a rich  mining  section,  the  fame  of  which  spread  so  rapidly  that  within  si.x  weeks  it 
became  a very  large  camp.  A business  center  sprang  into  existence  almost  in  a night,  and 
was  called  Canon  City.  This  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important  mining  districts  in  the 
State,  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Morrow  earned  his  first  fee  as  an  attorney,  defending  a squatter 
right  before  a jury  of  miners.  Not  till  a year  later  were  any  regular  courts  established  in  that 
locality,  and  in  the  absence  of  duly  constituted  authority,  the  jury  determined  both  the  law  and 
the  facts.  Where  no  appeals  or  writs  of  error  could  delay  the  course  of  justice,  sentences  were 
executed  with  certainty  and  dispatch.  A new  mining  community  is  one  of  strange  associations 
and  experiences,  and  here,  doubtless,  Joaquin  Miller,  poet,  and  county  judge  of  Canon  City, 
about  this  time  gathered  much  of  the  material  from  which  he  drew  in  after  }-ears  when  he 
attempted  to  perpetuate  in  poetry  some  of  the  prominent  pictures  of  this  c.xtrcme  western,  or 
mining  camp,  life: 

“ What  strong,  uncommon  men  were  these — 

These  settlers,  hewing  to  the  seas: 

Great  horny-handed  men  and  tan; 

]\Ien  blown  from  any  border  land; 

Men  desperate  and  red  of  hand ; 

And  men  in  love,  and  men  in  debt, 

And  men  who  livetl  but  to  forget, 

And  men  whose  ver)'  hearts  had  died — 

Who  only  sought  these  woods  to  hide 
Their  wretchedness  held  in  the  van: 

Yet  ever)-  man  among  them  .stood 
Alone,  along  that  sounding  wootl. 

And  every  man  somehow  a man.” 

Mr.  Morrow’s  mining  and  other  ventures  at  Canon  City  were  fairly  successful,  ami  in  the 
fall  of  1862  he  returned  to  California.  In  the  following  January,  while  .still  a youth  of  nineteen, 
he  went  East  to  complete  at  some  collegiate  institution  the  education  which  lii.s  mining  adven- 
tures had  for  a while  interrupted.  At  that  time  the  immense  machinery  of  the  government, 
called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  required  extraordinary  labor  in 
all  its  departments;  competent  persons  were  asked  to  take  positions;  and  Mr.  Morrow,  while 
on  a visit  to  Washington,  through  an  introduction  to  Secretary  Chase  by  Gov.  I'.  1*'.  Low 
(then  a member  of  Congress  from  California),  was  appointed  to  a position  in  the  secretary's 
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office.  During  the  two  ensuing  years,  Mr.  Morrow’s  abilities  became  so  clearly  recognized 
that  almost  before  he  became  of  age,  he  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  and  confidence  of  such 
men  as  Secretaries  Chase,  Fessenden,  and  McCulloch. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Morrow’s  arrival  in  Washington  in  1863,  it  became  apparent  to  him  that 
his  duty  to  his  country  required  some  service  of  him  in  the  army.  He  accordingly  improved 
the  first  opportunity,  and  became  a member  of  the  National  Rifles,  a well-known  military 
company,  organized  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  company  of  well-drilled,  active  young 
men  saw  considerable  service  in  the  army  operations  in  and  around  Washington  in  1863-64, 
and  particularly  under  General  Augur,  in  the  latter  year,  when  the  Union  forces  were  called 
upon  to  repel  an  attack  on  the  capital  made  by  the  Confederates  as  a part  of  their  demonstra- 
tion in  the  invasion  of  Maryland  under  General  Early. 

In  January,  1865,  Mr.  Morrow  was  selected  by  Mr.  Fessenden,  then  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  accompany  a shipment  of  funds  exceeding  five  million  dollars  to  San  Francisco, 
by  way  of  Nicaragua,  and  was  appointed  special  agent  of  the  treasury  department  for  that 
purpose.  The  war  coming  to  a close  soon  after  Mr.  Morrow’s  arrival  in  California,  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  here,  and  during  the  four  succeeding  years  held  several  important  positions  in- 
the  treasury  and  internal  revenue  departments.  While  residing  in  Washington,  he  devoted 
his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of 
California  in  1869. 

In  the  year  1870,  when  only  twenty-six,  an  age  at  which  many  members  . of  his  profession 
are  waiting  for  their  maiden  brief,  Mr.  Morrow  was  appointed  assistant  United  States  attorney 
for  California,  a post  which  he  resigned  in  1874  to  form  a law  partnership  with  the  Hon.  L.  D. 
Latimer.  This  partnership  still  exists,  and  few  law  firms  in  this  city  are  more  highly  respected 
or  enjoy  a larger  share  of  the  more  desirable  class  of  patronage.  In  addition  to  the  large  legal 
business  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a member,  Mr.  Morrow  holds  the  important 
office  of  attorney  for  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  in  which  position  he  is  re- 
quired to  give  advice  concerning,  and  to  conduct  all  the  litigation  on  the  part  of  the  State,  re- 
lating to  the  harbor  and  water  front  of  San  Francisco. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Morrow’s  mother  returned  to  her  homestead  in  Caldwell  county.  North 
Carolina,  where  she  was  born,  and  where  she  had  inherited  property.  From  1861  to  1864  the 
war  prevented  general  cotnmunication  between  the  north  and  south,  but  during  the  latter  year, 
Mr.  Morrow,  then  residing  in  Washington,  made  an  effort  to  get  his  mother  through  the  Con- 
federate lines,  and  for  that  purpose  obtained  for  her  a special  pass  from  President  Lincoln.  The 
Union  forces  were  then  in  front  of  Richmond,  and  the  Confederate  authorities  refused  to  allow 
Mrs.  Morrow  the  privilege  requested,  and  either  suppressed  or  misused  the  president’s  order,  sent 
under  a flag  of  truce,  for  the  lady  never  received  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  treatment  she 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  Richmond  destroyed  all  her  hopes  of  escaping  fl-om 
the  Confederacy.  Discouraged  and  seriously  ill  from  such  usage,  she  returned  to  North  Caro- 
lina, where,  at  King’s  Creek,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Morrow  found  at  length 
a resting-place. 

After  his  arrival  in  this  State,  in  charge  of  treasure,  early  in  1865,  Mr.  Morrow  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  having  in  Hew  the  making  of  his  permanent  resi- 
dence here.  The  resignation  was  followed  by  an  appointment  that  did  not  interfere  with  that 
intention,  and  accordingly,  in  June,  1865,  he  was  matried  to  Miss  Maggie  Hulbert,  daughter 
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of  a Methodist  clergyman,  at  Santa  Rosa.  William  H.,  the  eldest  of  their  three  sundving  chil- 
dren, has  almost  attained  to  man’s  estate ; Maurice,  their  second  son,  died  while  still  in  infancy ; 
Maud,  a child  of  eight  summers,  and  Eleanor,  not  yet  two  years  of  age,  are  bright  and  interest- 
ing children. 

In  his  capacity  as  assistant  United  States  attorney,  Mr.  Morrow  specially  distinguished 
himself  in  conducting  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  protecting 
merchant  seamen.  Outrages  of  this  character  had  become  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in 
American  vessels,  and  particularly  in  those  making  the  long  voyages  from  the  Atlantic  side  or 
Europe  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

The  celebrated  Sunrise  case,  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  government  by  ]\Ir.  Morrow,  re- 
sulted in  the  conviction  of  all  the  offenders.  Other  cases  of  a similar  character  followed 
quickly  and  with  a like  result.  About  this  time  the  shipping  commissioners  act  (for  the  pro- 
tection of  merchant  seamen)  was  passed  by  Congress.  In  this  measure  was  incorporated  by  its 
author  many  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Morrow,  that  have  since  worked  beneficially  in  the 
method  of  shipping  and  discharging  seamen. 

Mr.  Morrow’s  familiarity  with  the  revenue  laws  of  the  government  were  such,  that  in  all  of 
the  prosecutions  under  them  he  was  able  to  render  valuable  assistance  to  his  principal. 
Judge  Latimer,  the  United  States  district  attorney,  and  they  both  won  the  personal  com- 
mendation of  Secretary  Bristow  for  their  eminent  success  during  the  four  years’  term  in  which 
they  represented  the  government.  In  1877,  Mr.  Morrow  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Republican  convention  for  senator  in  the  ninth  senatorial  district,  and  though  apparently  de- 
feated by  a small  majority,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  was  elected  by  a fair  vote. 
Whether  so  or  not,  the  inquiry  afterwards  made  led  to  an  entire  modification  of  the  registration 
laws  for  this  city.  In  1878  he  was  nominated  by  the  Non-partisan  convention  as  one  of  the 
delegates  from  San  Francisco  to  the  convention  called  to  frame  a new  constitution  for  the 
State,  but  the  Workingmen’s  party  swept  the  city,  and  the  entire  Non-partisan  ticket  was  de- 
feated. 

In  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1879,  Mr.  Morrow  was  elevated  by  his  party  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman  of  the  State  central  committee,  a position  which  he  also  held  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1880,  and  which  he  now  retains.  He  disclaims  any  special  power  in 
controlling  and  directing  political  forces,  but  as  a hard  worker  and  an  earnest  believ^cr  in  the 
principles  of  his  party,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the,  credit  which  his  friends  accord  to  him, 
namely,  that  he  has  been  entirely  successful  in  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  this 
State.  In  name  and  person,  Mr.  Morrow  is  probably  as  widely  known  as  any  other  gentle- 
man in  the  State;  a little  over  si.x  feet  in  height,  and  well  proportioned,  his  commanding  figure 
readily  attracts  attention.  In  manner  he  is  affable  and  courteous,  has  hosts  of  friends,  and  but 
few  enemies,  even  among  his  political  opponents.  Like  most  men,  he  has  become  associated 
with  several  of  the  fraternal  societies,  but  his  chief  interest  is  in  Odd  hellowship.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  in  this  order  a member  of  its  sovereign  grand  lodge  for  the  term  of  two  years.  In 
the  discharge  of  all  trusts  he  has  proven  faithful  and  efficient,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  thirtj  - 
eight,  in  the  early  prime  of  manhood,  an  able  and  reliable  lawyer,  with  a large  ampunt  of  plain, 
practical  sense,  an  impre.ssivc  if  not  a brilliant  .speaker,  Mr.  Morrow’s  best  friends,  and  those 
who  fully  appreciate  his  integrity  and  worth,  predict  that  he  will  attain  still  higher  profcf.sional 
and  political  honors  in  the  affairs  of  this” State. 


CvVvvfeA  3<VvVVCvv^  v<v 


JAMES  MCMILLAN  SHALTER. 

Eminent  among  the  keen,  clear,  decisive  minds  that  throng  the  bar  of  our  State,  reach- 
ing a high  degree  of  supremacy  by  his  marked  ability,  deep  research,  and  plenitude  of 
knowledge  in  his  profession,  stands  the  name  of  James  ]\IcM.  Shafter.  His  long  and 
varied  experience  in  the  legal  profession,  and  his  satisfactory  service  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  State,  conclusively  bespeak  him  one  of  the  most  able  practitioners  of  the  day.  Me  was 
born  in  Athens,  Windham  county,  Vermont,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  i8i6.  He  was 
christened  after  his  grandfather,  James  Shafter,  a soldier  of  the  revolution,  taking  active  part 
in  the  engagements  of  Bunker  Hill,  Bennington,  Saratoga,  and  the  White  Cedars,  near  Canada. 
He  was  of  Scotch-English  ancestry,  although  born  in  Massachusetts.  His  grandmother’s  an- 
cestors emigrated  from  Holland,  and  settled  in  Connecticut,  where  she  was  born.  His  father, 
William  R.  Shafter,  was  born  and  educated  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  When  he  arrived  at 
man’s  estate  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  that  State.  He  also  occupied  the  judicial 
bench  of  Windham  county  for  a number  of  years,  gaining  by  the  extreme  justice  of  his  decis- 
ions an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  State.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lovell, 
was  a cousin  of  Henry  Stevens,  of  Barnet,  V ermont,  and  of  Thad.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  reputation  is  almost  world-wide.  She  died  in  1828,  her  demise  commiserated  by  all 
who  knew  her. 

Their  son,  James,  graduated,  after  an  attendance  of  two  years,  at  the  Wesleyan  university, 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1837,  with  high  honors,  being  regarded  as  the  finest  mathemati- 
cian in  the  university.  He  is  a member  of  the  alumni  of  the  college,  and  holds  the  degree  of 
blaster  of  Arts.  In  1839  ^e  attended  the  law  school  at  Yale  college,  thoroughly  preparing 
himself  for  the  career  he  has  since  filled  so  acceptably.  His  course  of  study  at  Yale  bein'’- 
completed  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  establishing- a practice  in  Townsend,  Vermont 
remaining  three  years,  when  he  I'emoved  to  Burlington,  where  he  followed  his  profession  until 
the  spring  of  1849.  A good  opportunity  for  a larger  practice  being  proffered  him,  he  again 
removed  to  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin.  He  was  originally  a whig  of  the  anti-slavery  stripe,  and 
upon  the  inauguration  of  the  republican  party  became  allied  with  them,  and  has  taken  a very 
prominent  part  in  politics  during  his  life.  While  in  Vermont  he  canvassed  the  State  durinfr 
the  campaign  attendant  upon  every  political  election  of  consequence.  In  1841  and  1842  he 
was  elected  to  the  general  assembly  at  blontpelier  by  the  citizens  of  Townsend.  He  held 
the  office  of  secretary  of  State  from  the  year  1842  to  1849,  inclusive.  After  his  removal  to 
Wisconsin  he  was  elected  by  the  county  of  Sheboygan  to  a seat  in  the  legislature  at  Madison, 
and  by  that  body  elevated  to  the  position  of  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1852  he  was  a candidate 
for  congress  from  that  State,  and  although  running  one  thousand  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket  was 
defeated.  In  1854  he  was  renominated,  but  declined. 

In  November,  1855,  he  started  to  California,  arriving  in  that  State  the  fifteenth  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  In  the  fall  of  1856,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Oscar  L.  Shafter 
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Mr.  Park  and  Mr.  Heydenfeldt,  he  formed  the  law  partnership  known  as  Shafters,  Park  & 
Heydenfeldt.  The  last  named  member  withdrawing,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Shafter, 
Park  & Shafter.  He  afterwards  became  associated  with  James  M.  Seawell,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Shafter  & Seawell.  The  present  firm  is  Shafter,  Parker  & Waterman.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  at  Sacramento  for  the  sessions  of  i86i  and  1862.  An  intermediate  session 
occurred,  from  the  spring  of  1862  to  the  fall  of  1863,  during  which  time  he  was  not  a member. 
But  in  the  fall  he  was  reelected  to  the  sessions  of  1863  and  1864,  during  the  last  session  of  1862 
acting  as  president  pro  tern.,  and  presiding  at  the  famous  trial  of  Judge  Hardy  before  the  high 
court  of  impeachment.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  new  constitutional  convention,  and  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  He  has  partially  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, giving  his  entire  attention  to  the  management  of  his  property,  his  interests  in  the  ranchos 
Punta  de  los  Reyes  and  Tomales  y Baulinas,  situated  in  Marin  county,  engrossing  the  greater 
part  of  his  time.  These  are  two  of  the  finest  dairy  ranches  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Shafter  owns  twenty-three  thousand  acres  in  these  ranchos,  and  milks  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  cows  per  day. 

In  Montpelier,  Vermont,  upon  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  1845,  he  was  united  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony  to  Miss  Julia  Hubbard.  From  a family  of  four  children,  three  re- 
main; two  sons  and  a daughter.  The  elder  son  is  a farmer  o^Marin  county;  the  younger  is 
a physician,  having  completed  his  medical  course  at  Dresden,  Germany.  Through  his  devo- 
tion to  his  profession  he  has  denied  himself  to  a great  extent  the  pleasures  of  society.  Never- 
theless he  greatly  enjoys  mingling  with  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  conversationalist.  He  has  been  remarkable  for  his  habits  of  untiring  industry',  and 
for  keeping  such  control  of  his  private  business  that  he  has  ever  been  independent  of  political 
results  to  himself,  personally;  and,  therefore,  he  has  always  made  his  own  time  more  valuable 
when  devoted  to  his  own  private  pursuits  than  when  devoted  to  official  positions,  with  even 
the  highest  emoluments.  He  has  always  stepped  from  public  to  private  life  with  profit  to  him- 
self. Nor  has  he  ever  been  concerned  in  any  means  of  legislation  that  would  result  in  private 
benefit  to  himself  or  any  of  his  friends.  He  has  always  combated  that  system  of  morals  which 
would  excuse  a man  for  doing  in  his  corporate  capacity  that  which  would  be  unjust  and  dis- 
honest in  his  individual  capacity;  that  system  which  is  continually  making  individuals  very 
rich,  while  the  corporations  they  manage  become  proportionately  poor.  He  has  a special 
fondness  for  the  society  of  the  young,  and  an  affectionate  interest  in  young  men  of  wortli  and 
talent;  and  words  from  his  lips  have  cheered  many  a desponding  heart.  He  loves  to  rejuve- 
nate himself  by  constant  youthful  association,  and  thus  keep  alive  the  ardor  and  freshness  of 
early  years ; and  now,  at  over  three-score,  his  mind  retains  all  the  buoj'ancy  and  elasticity  of 
youth,  and  he  is  fully  eti  rapport  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  the  most  prominent  trait  of 
his  character,  and  that  which  renders  him  a universal  favorite,  is  his  brilliant  wit,  which,  per- 
meated and  softened  by  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  sparkles  ceaselessly,  like  the  undulating  sea 
in  the  calm  sunshine  of  an  autumn  day.  In  repartee  he  is  unapproachable,  and  few  arc  found 
willing  to  engage  in  a second  tournament  of  wit  with  so  formidable  an  antagonist,  although 
his  courteous  bonJwmie  mitigates  the  ijungency  of  his  satire  and  makes  wounded  pride  impos- 
sible. 


CORNELIUS  COLE. 


''  I ^PIE  life  of  Cornelius  Cole  is  a happy  illustration  of  those  characteristics  which,  whether 
in  the  public  man,  or  in  the  private  citizen,  must  always  command  the  deepest  respect. 
On  September  17,  1822,  Cornelius  Cole  was  born  in  Lodi,  Seneca  county.  New  York, 
and  is  the  seventh  in  a family  of  eleven  children.  His  ancestors  originally  came  from  England 
and  from  Holland,  but  at  so  remote  a period  that  no  record  of  their  first  coming  to  America 
now  remains.  His  grandparents,  David  Cole  and  Abigail  Vanzant,  were  of  old  New  Jersey 
families;  and  his  father,  David  Cole,  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  married  Rachel 
Townsend,  of  an  eastern  New  York  family.  His  parents  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  carried  with  them  to  the  grave  the  universal  esteem  of  their  neighbors  and  friends.  After 
attending  the  schools  of  his  native  county,  he  entered  first,  Ovid  academy,  Seneca  county,  New 
York,  and  then  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary  at  Lima,  New  York;  and  having  prepared 
himself  for  a collegiate  course,  he  finally  entered  the  celebrated  Wesleyan  University,  at  Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut,  where,  in  1847,  he  graduated  in  high  standing  in  his  class.  Having 
resolved  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  entered  the  office  of  Seward,  Blatchford  & Mor- 
gan, and  on  May  i,  1848,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For  some  time  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession filled  his  mind ; but  the  great  distraction  of  the  California  excitement  soon  came,  and 
yielding  to  its  charm,  he  left  home  on  February  12,  1849,  to  cross  the  plains  for  that  State. 
Leaving  Independence,  Missouri,  April  24,  he  reached  Sacramento  on  July  24,  completing  the 
trip  in  three  months. 

During  the  first  years  he  labored  in  the  placer  mines  of  El  Dorado ; but  though  he  made 
money  there,  he  longed  for  the  more  congenial  work  .of  his  profession ; and  coming  to  San 
Francisco,  entered  into  a copartnership  with  James  Pratt,  and  seemed  assured  of  success,  until 
the  great  fires  of  May  4 and  June  22,  1851,  caused  him  to  lose  his  all.  He  then  returned  to 
Sacramento,  where  he  soon  gained  prominence  as  an  able  lawyer,  and  an  earnest  republican. 
He  became  prominent  as  the  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Daily  Times,  which,  in  1856,  ably 
advocated  Fremont’s  election ; and  as  the  republican  party  had  just  been  organized  in  the 
State,  and  its  principles  were  by  no  means  widely  spread  among  the  people,  his  position  became 
a trying  one  indeed.  Yet  his  own  deep  convictions  enabled  him  to  defend  his  cause  so  ear- 
nestly, that  the  honor  of  having  largely  aided  in  founding  and  building  up  the  party  on  this 
coast  must  be  given  to  him.  He  became  the  republican  candidate  for  district  attorney  in 
1858,  and  was  the  hero  in  the  first  victory  gained  by  the  republican  party  in  California.  Dur- 
ing two  years  and  a half  he  filled  that  office  most  acceptably,  when  his  name  began  to  be  men- 
tioned as  a candidate  for  member  of  Congress ; and  he  received  the  nomination  on  the  ticket 
at  large,  and  was  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  by  the  enormous  ballot  of  sixty-four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  votes. 

In  December,  1863,  Mr.  Cole  took  his  seat  in  the  thirty-eighth  congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  legislation  of  those  trying  days  will  always  hold  a prominent  place  in  our  history, 
and  Mr.  Cole  stamped  the  impress  of  his  fervor  and  energy  on  manv  of  the  most  important 
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acts  of  Congress.  He  was  a member  of  the  committee  on  post-offices  and  post-roads,  and  of 
the  committee  on  the  Pacific  railroad,  so  important  to  the  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  To 
his  exertions  do  we  owe  the  passage  of  the  bill  establishing  mail  steamship  service  between 
San  Francisco  and  China  and  Japan.  He  secured  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  of  1864  to 
the  Pacific  railroad  bill,  which  made  that  bill  practical  and  easy  of  execution;  and  in  1865,  he 
gained  the  passage  of  a bill  allowing  the  railroad  companies  to  issue  their  o'wn  first  mortgage- 
bonds,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  bonds  issued  to  them  by  the  government,  a provision  by 
which  their  subsidies  were  practically  doubled.  His  large  experience  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
his  sound  judgment,  made  him  the  intimate  and  confidential  adviser  of  President  Lincoln 
during  those  dark  days  of  the  rebellion,  not  only  in  matters  affecting  the  interest  of  his  dis- 
tant State,  but  in  all  affairs  of  national  importance.  While  devoting  his  attention  to  more 
pacific  questions,  and  advocating  all  suitable  appropriations  to  the  school  funds  of  the  various 
States,  Mr.  Cole  was  a determined  defender  and  advocate  of  every  measure  looking  to  the  ener- 
getic prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  Union;  and  in  1864,  he  boldly  made  the  first  speech  in 
the  house  of  representatives  advocating  the  arming  and  enlisting  of  the  negro  race  for  military 
service.  This  measure  had  been  a subject  of  long  and  divided  debate;  but  Mr.  Cole  threw 
into  its  advocacy  so  much  of  his  own  logical  force  and  earnest  conviction,  that  his  colleagues 
gave  him  their  hearty  support,  and  he  secured  the  victory. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1865,  Mr.  Cole,  after  a short  visit  to  the  army  at  the 
front,  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  the  eminent 
services  he  had  rendered  in  Congress  were  duly  appreciated  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  they 
expressed  their  acknowledgment  by  nominating  him  to  the  United  States  senate,  in  November, 
1866.  He  was  triumphantly  elected,  and  returned  to  Washington,  taking  his  scat  in  the  senate 
in  March,  1867,  and  remaining  there  until  March,  1873.  lie  was  at  once  appointed  on  several 
important  committees,  among  which  we  may  name  the  senate  committees  on  post-offices  and 
post-roads,  on  public  grounds  and  buildings;  and  during  the  last  four  jears  of  his  term,  he 
held  that  most  important  and  responsible  position  of  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ai)propri- 
ations.  He  was  active  in  all  the  measures  introduced  during  that  great  reconstruction  jK'riod, 
and  gave  his  unhesitating  support  to  every  act  by  which  the  political  and  financial  foundations 
of  the  government  might  be  strengthened.  His  careful  study  and  deep  conviction  caused  him 
to  urge  that  the  government  alone  issue  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  instead  of  jkt- 
mitting  national  banks  to  issue  their  notes.  He  decidedly  opposed  making  an)’  further  treaties 
with  Indian  tribes,  believing  it  dangerous  to  the  common  good  thus  to  encourage  an  empire 
within  an  empire;  and  also  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  law  <»n  all  public  works. 

Mr.  Cole  was  married  January  6,  1853,  to  Olive,  the  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Lucretia 
Colgrove,  of  Tompkins  county,  New  York;  and  their  domestic  hai)piness  has  be*en  cemented 
by  a family  of  eight  children,  who  promise  to  reproduce  in  their  own  lives  the  qualities  which 
so  justly  command  respect  and  esteem  for  their  father.  'I'hough  Mr.  Cole  is  a life-member  of 
the  Society  of  California  I’ioncers,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  yet  his 
strong  domestic  qualities  find  their  gratification  only  in  the  happiness  of  his  home-circle. 
Since  his  return  from  the  senate,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  profession ; and  his  successful 
prosecution  of  the  Alabama  claims,  which  many  of  the  merchants  placed  in  his  hands, 
together  with  his  large  and  effective  general  practice,  prove  the  high  rank  he  justly  holds  in 
his  profession. 


ERASMUS  DARWIN  KEYES. 


Edward  KEYES,  the  grandfather  of  Erasmus  Darwin  Keyes,  had,  at  an  early  period, 
established  large  manufacturing  interests  at  Ashford,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He 
died  in  the  year  1827.  Elias  Keyes,  his  eldest  brother,  was  a member  of  congress  from 
Vermont  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  was  subsequently  a judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  V ermont.  David  Keyes,  a brother  of  Edward,  was  a member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  constitution  of  Connecticut.  Justus  Keyes,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  the  year  1780,  and  was  a physician  and  surgeon  of  repute.  His  father,  alluded 
to  above,  and  the  two  brothers  of  his  father,  Elias  and  David,  were  in  the  war  of  American 
independence,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  All  were  large,  brave,  and  patriotic 
men. 

Erasmus  Darwin  Keyes  was  born  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  1810,  at  the  town  of 
Brimfield,  in  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts.  The  ancestors  of  General  Keyes  were  English, 
and  show  an  unbroken  line  of  honorable  and  patriotic  prominence  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years.  The  maternal  ancestry  of  General  Keyes  exhibit  marked  intelligence  and  held 
high  social  position.  His  mother,  Betsey  Corey,  was  born  at  Sturbridge,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1781.  She  was  married  to  Justus  Keyes,  the  father  of  our  subject,  in  May,  1806.  She  was 
the  oldest  daughter  and  child  of  Doctor  Jacob  Corey  and  his  wife  l^Iatilda,  who  were  married 
in  1779. 

The  youth  of  whom  we  write,  having  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a common  and  private 
school,  early  began  to  exhibit  an  ardent  attachment  for  military  life,  and  in  1824,  when  but 
fourteen  years  of  age,  had  received  some  instruction  in  the  use  of  arms,  in  his  native  town. 
After  innumerable  struggles  and  disappointments  in  seeking  an  appointment  in  the  military 
service,  he  was  at  last,  and  after  indefatigable  energy,  rewarded  by  receiving  a warrant  for  his 
appointment  as  a cadet  to  West  Point,  which  was  obtained  solely  upon  his  own  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary  of  war,  after  innumerable  failures  upon  the  part  of  friends.  On  the 
eleventh  day  of  June,  1828,  he  entered  West  Point  military  academy,  where,  with  great  in- 
dustry and  zeal,  he  entered  upon  his  studies,  graduating  in  June,  1832,  and  standing  number 
ten  in  his  class — the  rank  of  his  studies  indicating  number  six.  On  leaving  the  military 
academy,  he  volunteered  for  service  against  the  noted  Indian  chief  Black  Hawk,  and  under 
Captain  Macomb  proceeded  as  far  as  Buffalo,  where  General  Scott  and  a large  force,  including 
the  young  soldier,  embarked  on  steamers  for  Fort  Dearborn,  the  site  where  now  stands  the 
city  of  Chicago.  At  Detroit,  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  Colonel  Cummings,  and 
embarked  by  steamer  for  the  seat  of  war.  The  cholera  was  soon  discovered  to  exist  on  board, 
causing  many  deaths  and  desertions.  The  disease  attacking  Lieutenant  Keyes,  he  was  ordered 
back  to  West  Point,  where  he  arrived  with  great  difficulty.  Soon  regaining  his  health,  he  re- 
ported at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  for  duty,  at  the  school  of  practice,  then  in  charge  of 
Colonel  Abraham  Eustis.  He  remained  at  this  school  for  a period  of  about  two  months, 
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closely  applying  himself  to  the  details  of  duty  relating  to  drill,  and  the  discipline  of  raw 
recruits.  On  leaving  Point  Comfort,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1832,  the  company  to  which 
he  was  attached,  with  others,  was  ordered  to  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston  harbor,  to  meet  any 
emergency  growing  out  of  the  southern  nullification  doctrine  then  agitated. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  Lieutenant  Keyes  obtained  a short  period  of  leave  of  absence,  and 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  joined  the  staff  of  General  Scott,  then  in  command  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  army,  and  entered  upon  duty  at  headquarters  in  New  York  city.  The 
general’s  staff  was  composed  of  Adjutant-General  William  C.  De  Hart,  Lieutenant  H.  W. 
Mercer,  and  Lieutenant  B.  E.  Temple — all  gay  young  gentlemen,  proud  of  their  lineage,  and 
much  devoted  to  pleasure.  But  Lieutenant  Keyes  found  his  time  more  agreeably  spent  in 
books,  to  which  the  bent  of  his  mind  had  always  inclined.  It  was  \vhile  stationed  in  New 
York  city,  in  the  summer  of  1834,  that  the  news  of  the  death  of  General  Lafayette  reached  the 
city,  and  called  forth  one  of  the  grandest  military  and  civic  demonstrations  ever  witnessed  in 
the  United  States. 

During  the  year  1834,  Lieutenant  Keyes  emerged  from  retirement  and  sought  society 
amongst  many  of  the  best  families  of  New  York  city.  Time  passed  pleasantly  with  the  young 
lieutenant,  years  rolling  along  without  any  event  of  importance,  until  March,  1S37,  when  the 
young  soldier  reached  hig  twenty-seventh  year.  One  evening,  while  engaged  in  reading,  in  the 
third  story  of  his  residence,  a lady  of  the  house  desired  him  to  step  down  to  the  parlor  “and 
see  three  beautiful  young  ladies,  who  were  going  to  a party  in  charge  of  but  one  gentleman 
escort.’’  The  gallant  lieutenant  never  obeyed  orders  more  readily,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
company,  among  whom  was  his  future  wife,  ]\Iiss  Caroline  M.  Clarke,  daughter  of  James  B. 
Clarke,  esq.,  of  Brooklyn.  The  young  lieutenjyit  accompanied  the  ladies  to  the  party,  and 
was  a prisoner;  the  guards  slumbered — his  heart  was  gone.  On  the  eighth  day  of  November 
following,  at  a happy  wedding-party  in  the  house  of  the  father  of  Miss  Clarke,  Lieutenant 
Keyes  and  Caroline  M.  Clarke  were  pronounced  husband  and  wife. 

Troubles  upon  the  Canadian  frontier,  incident  to  the  killing  of  an  American  citizen  on 
board  the  steamer  Caroline,  above  the  falls  of  Niagara,  on  December  16,  1837,  brought  large 
and  hostile  armies  close  to  the  line  of  both  governments.  A war  between  England  and  the 
United  States  was  imminent.  Generals  Scott,  Wool,  Worth,  Bankhead,  Wright,  and  Brady 
were  close  to  the  frontier ; and  young  Keyes  being  called  to  the  front,  left  New  York  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1838,  and  entered  upon  duty  at  Buffalo.  General  Scott  remained  on  the  frtmtier  six 
weeks,  and  then  returned  to  New  York;  but,  upon  the  following  day,  was  ordered  by  the  sec- 
retary of  war  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  the  young  lieutenant,  with  his  chief,  again  aiqx'arcd  on 
the  northern  frontier.  Spring  found  all  quiet;  and  the  lieutenant  went  to  Washington,  taking 
with  him  liis  young  wife,  who,  with  himself,  entered  into  the  best  society  at  the  capital.  Soon 
General  Scott  was  ordered  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  Lieutenant  Keyes  accompanying  him, 
they  left  Washington  for  their  southern  tour  about  the  end  of  -\pril,  1838,  Lieutenant  Keyes 
discharging,  for  a portion  of  the  time,  the  duties  of  chief  aid-de-camp. 

The  Indians  having  been  removed  to  the  west  without  conflict,  Keyes  obtained  leaxT,  in 
July,  1838,  to  return  to  New  York.  On  his  arrival  at  that  city,  he  read  in  a ncws|vipcr  of  his 
appointment  as  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general.  He  had  never  applied  for  promotion, 
and  to  this  day  does  not  know  the  source  of  his  elevation,  lie  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis,  ,is 
, chief  of  staff  of  Major-General  IL  P.  Gaines,  who,  owing  to  an  irreprc'^^ible  feud  existing 
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between  himself  and  General  Scott,  refused  to  receive  Keyes,  declaring  his  objections  to  be 
not  to  Keyes,  but  to  those  who  sent  him.  Remaining  a short  time  at  St.  Louis,  Keyes  returned 
to  General  Scott’s  staff,  and  to  his  family,  accompanying  the  general  to  Augusta,  Maine,  in 
February,  1839.  On  the  staff  of  General  Scott,  upon  this  occasion,  were  also  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  late  confederate  general,  and  Robert  Anderson,  of  Fort  Sumter  fame. 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  Lieutenant  Keyes  accompanied  his  chief  upon  a tour  of  inspection 
of  the  defenses  of  the  upper  lakes  of  the  north.  During  a part  of  the  time  spent  in  New 
York,  Lieutenant  Keyes  read  law,  but  his  inclinations  did  not  turn  toward  its  practice.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  November,  1842,  he  received  promotion  to  the  captaincy  of  the  third  artillery,  and 
was  ordered  to  join  his  company  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  where  at  that  time  were  Lieu- 
tenants W.  T.  Sherman  and  George  H.  Thomas,  of  later  fame.  From  Florida  his  company 
was  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  arrived  in  February  following,  and,  under  its  captain, 
lent  timely  aid  in  subduing  the  “ shinplaster  ” riots,  in  which  the  mob  had  gutted  many  of  the 
banks  of  the  city.  From  New  Orleans,  Captain  Ke5^es  with  his  company  embarked  in  June, 
1842,  for  Savannah  and  Charleston,  arriving  at  Fort  Moultrie  on  July  26,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned until  the  fourth  of  May,  1844,  when  he  once  more  sailed  for  New  York  city,  leaving 
there  in  June  following  for  West  Point,  as  a member  of  the  board  of  visitors  at  the  military 
academy.  General  Scott  was  president  of  the  board,  and  Captain  (subsequently  General)  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  was  one  of  its  members.  At  this  period.  Captain  Keyes  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
department  of  artillery  and  cavalry  in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  which  position  he 
filled  with  marked  ability  from  July,  1844,  until  the  close  of  1848,  having  imparted  military 
instruction  to  many  who  have  since  become  famous  in  history.  Conspicuous  among  his 
cadets  at  West  Point  may  be  named  Stonewall  Jackson,  McClellan,  Hancock,  A.  P.  Hill,  Burn- 
side, Buckner,  Reno,  Sturgis,  Stoneman,  Peck,  Palmer,  and  others. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
Captain  Keyes  was,  with  his  company,  M,  third  artillery,  ordered  to  California.  His  com- 
pany sailed  in  December,  via  Cape  Horn,  and,  on  the  first  of  February,  1849,  Captain  Keyes 
left  New  York  for  California  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  his  wife  and  four  children  remaining 
behind  him.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month  he,  in  company  with  other  army  officers, 
reached  Chagres,  and  by  canoe  and  mule,  in  company  with  passengers  of  the  steamer  Falcon, 
bound  for  the  gold  fields  of  California,  crossed  the  isthmus,  and  arrived  at  Panama  February 
17,  Avhere  a month’s  sojourn  in  that  ancient  village  of  the  tropics  lent  him  new  pleasures  and 
intensified  his  reflections  upon  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  people  of  the  sister 
republic.  On  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1849,  the  bay  of  Panama,  on  board  the  steamer 

Oregon,  for  San  Francisco,  where  he  arrived  on  the  first  day  of  April,  finding  it  a village  of 
less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants.  His  company  having  arrived  after  their  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn,  Captain  Keyes,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1849,  took  command  of  the  post  of  San 
Francisco,  and  established  his  headquarters  at  the  Presidio. 

The  glitter  of  the  golden  sands  of  the  Sierras  soon  allured  his  command,  and  desertions 
followed  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  it  was  but  a brief  period  until  not  a man  fit  for  duty 
remained,  and  soon  leave  was  obtained  for  officers  and  men  to  enter  such  employments  as 
offered,  and  for  a time,  military  rule  at  the  Presidio  ended.  Captain  Keyes  entering  upon  civil 
engineering,  and  superintending  the  building  of  Central  wharf,  an  extension  of  Commercial 
street.  At  this  time  there  was  not  a wharf  in  the  whole  harbor,  nor  had  a pile  ever  been 
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driven  round  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Not  a foot  of  lumber  nor  a pile  was  to  be  found  in 
San  Francisco;  and  Captain  Keyes,  in  person,  visited  the  redwood  forests  in  the  Mount  Diablo, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  other  sections ; and,  after  obtaining  material,  on  July  5,  1849,  drove  the  first 
pile  ever  placed  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  city  authorities,  in  1850,  began  the  build- 
ing of  wharves,  and  Captain  Keyes  soon  found  employment  as  engineer  of  the  work,  at  a sal- 
ary of  one  thousand  dollars  per  month,  meantime  having  charge  of  all  the  property  and  troops 
in  San  Francisco,  devoting  some  of  his  time  to  surveying,  and  speculating  in  various  ways ; 
he  having  some  merchandise  and  money,  in  all  amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  on 
his  arrival. 

In  the  winter  of  1850-51,  the  Indians  in  the  southern  portion  of  California  became  restless, 
and  committed  many  depredations;  and,  on  February  6,  1851,  Captain  Keyes,  in  command 
of  United  States  troops,  left  San  Francisco  for  Stockton,  en  route  for  the  seat  of  difficulties, 
accompanied  by  three  Indian  commissioners,  and  Indian  supplies.  For  the  three  succeed- 
ing months  he  enjoyed  the  grandeur  of  the  broad  valleys  and  rolling  hills,  covered  with  wild 
oats  and  bright  flowers;  and  where  roamed  in  uninterrupted  freedom  and  social  equality  the 
red  man,  elk,  deer,  fox,  and  wild  horses  and  cattle.  The  absence  of  Captain  Keyes  from  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  caused  him  to  intrust  his  business  affairs  to  an  agent,  whose  mismanage- 
ment, combined  with  the  destructive  fire  of  June,  1851,  swept  away  the  greater  part  of  his 
accumulated  fortune.  During  this  year  (1851)  Captain  Keyes  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and 
with  renewed  energy  soon  found  himself  in  receipt  of  rents  amounting  to  a thousand  dollars  a 
month.  Fluctuations  in  business,  and  alternate  depression  and  inflation  in  real  estate  values  in 
San  Francisco,  had,  in  the  period  from  1849  to  1852,  carried  hundreds  into  affluence,  and  more 
into  poverty. 

Captain  Keyes,  having  been  absent  from  his  family  for  nearly  four  years,  on  October  15, 
1852,  under  leave  of  absence,  sailed  on  board  the  steamer  Pacific,  for  New  York,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  eighth  of  November,  and  joined  his  wife  and  children  in  the  social  enjoyments 
of  the  best  society  of  New  York  city.  On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1853,  he  again  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  Presidio,  and  attended  to  his  real  estate 
and  other  interests  in  the  city.  About  this  period  transpired  an  event  which  left  its  dark 
shadow  along  the  future  path  of  General  Keyes.  His  wife,  living  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
added  to  the  family  circle  a daughter,  the  news  of  which  event  reached  San  Francisco  a month 
later.  After  the  lapse  of  another  month,  a letter  informed  the  husband  that  Mrs.  Keyes  had 
left  her  room  and  would  soon  be  in  her  usual  health.  The  next  mail  informed  him  that  she 
was  dead;  had  died  November  26,  1853.  Five  motherless  little  ones  called  across  the  continent 
to  the  disconsolate  and  loving  father.  Leave  of  absence  was  obtained,  and  toward  the  end  of 
February  Captain  Keyes  arrived  at  the  desolate  home,  over  which  hung  the  deep  pall  of  death. 
The  voice  of  the  wife  and  mother  was  hushed.  Her  loving  smile  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the 
five  little  ones,  intensified  rather  than  assuaged  the  father’s  grief,  and  filled  to  overflowing  the 
deepest  fountain  of  sorrow  in  an  eventful  life. 

With  unbounded  parental  affection  and  noble  ambition,  the  father  entered  upon  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  rearing  and  educating  his  five  children.  Placing  all  in  good  hands,  and  providing 
for  their  education,  in  July,  1854,  he  returned  alone  to  San  Francisco,  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  at  the  Presidio.  The  Indian  troubles  in  Oregon  and  Washington  territory  called 
for  active  military  interference,  and  on  November  6,  1855,  General  John  E.  Wool,  at  the  head 
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of  the  forces  on  the  Pacific,  with  Captain  Keyes’  company  (M,  third  rcpjiment  of  artillery), 
sailed  for  the  Columbia,  from  whence  Captain  Keyes  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the 
district  of  Puget  sound,  arriving  at  Steilacoom  on  November  24,  1855.  Soon  the  noted  chiefs, 
Kanaskat,  Kitsap,  and  others,  entered  upon  active  hostilities.  Kanaskat,  one  of  the  crudest 
and  savagest  of  hostiles,  led  the  night  attack  wherein  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Slaughter  was 
killed.  Captain  Keyes  enlisted  all  his  energies,  for  the  chief  had  sworn  eternal  hostility  to  the 
white  race.  Captain  Keyes  was  with  his  company  in  the  field,  and  by  well-directed  picket- 
guards,  and  his  past  experience  of  Indian  habits,  a bullet  from  his  ambushed  picket  ended 
the  career  of  Kanaskat,  the  fiercest  enemy  of  the  white  man  in  the  west.  The  subsequent 
successive  charges,  and  the  complete  victory  of  Captain  Keyes  and  his  men  over  the  followers 
of  the  late  chief,  Kanaskat,  on  March  i,  1856,  crippled  and  rendered  powerless  the  Indians  in 
the  Puget-sound  region. 

The  Indian  war  of  the  north  being  ended.  Captain  Keyes  was  ordered  to  resume  his  post 
at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco.  Embarking  at  Puget  sound,  on  board  the  schooner  George 
Emory,  on  October  8,  1856,  he  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  twenty-second  of  the  same 
month,  entering  upon  his  military  duties,  and,  with  sagacious  foresight,  possessing  himself  of 
real  estate  in  the  city.  During  a portion  of  the  year  1857,  he  was  senior  officer  on  duty,  and 
in  command  of  the  third  artillery  regiment. 

In  June,  1858,  the  Indians  in  the  Snake-river  region,  Washington  territory,  had  entered 
upon  vigorous  hostilities  against  the  settlers,  and  had  defeated  the  United  States  troops  under 
Colonel  Steptoe.  Captain  Keyes  was  at  once  called  to  the  front,  and  left  San  Francisco  on  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  1858,  for  Fort  Vancouver,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Dalles,  and 
assumed  command  of  four  companies  of  artillery,  and,  under  the  lead  of  Colonel  Wright, 
entering  upon  active  preparation  for  offensive  movements,  he  advanced  toward  Walla  Walla, 
on  July  7,  1858,  and  arrived  at  the  Snake  river  on  August  ii,  following,  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy’s  country;  and  on  September  i,  coming  in  conflict  with  more  than  six  hundred  mounted 
Palouse,  Spokane,  and  Coeur  d’Alene  Indians,  he  had  from  that  period  forward  many  sharp 
contests,  in  which  the  superior  skill  of  his  men  told  against  the  savages,  ending  in  a complete 
subjugation  of  the  Indians.  In  his  final  orders  Colonel  Wright  spoke  of  Captain  Keyes  as  the 
right'  man  in  the  right  place.  Captain  Keyes  regarded  Colonel  Wright  as  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  army. 

Captain  Keyes,  having  left  the  Indian  country,  after  a brief  sojourn  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
embarked  for  San  P'rancisco,  where  he  arrived  on  November  28,  1858,  and  on  December  5, 
1859,  left  for  New  York,  en  rozite  to  Fort  IMonroe,  to  which  post  he  had  been  assigned.  But 
on  January  1,  i860,  he  was  appointed  military  secretary  to  Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  with- headquarters  at  New  York  and  Washington.  More 
than  nineteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Keyes,  as  aid-de-camp,  had  left  the  staff  of  General 
Scott,  between  whom  and  himself  the  most  cordial  friendship  always  existed. 

Early  in  the  year  i860.  General  Scott  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Washington.  Lincoln 
had  been  elected  President,  and  the  fiery  elements  of  discord  at  the  south  began  to  manifest 
the  coming  conflagration  of  civil  war.  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
military  forces,  was  looked  to  by  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  for  prompt  executive  aid  in  the  great 
impending  crisis ; but  the  blood  had  grown  too  cool  in  the  veins  of  the  old  hero,  and  a con- 
flict of  love  for  his  native  State  of  Virginia,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Union  upon  the  other, 
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divided  his  ardor;  and  although  his  hand  inclined  to  hold  to  the  old  flag,  he  would  fain  have 
avoided  war  with  the  South.  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  as  the  military  secretary 
of  the  army  to  General  Scott,  and  as  the  general’s  private  secretary  and  confidential  friend, 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keyes  became  possessed  of  the  inside  history  of  the  movements  of  men 
and  parties  north  and  south,  and  gave  to  him  the  possession  of  facts  which  called  him  into 
counsel  with  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet,  to  devise  means  of  defense  and  preservation  of  the 
Union — for,  paramount  and  above  all  else,  love  of  his  country  and  the  preservation,  of  its  liber- 
ties had  been  the  inspiring  theme  of  Colonel  Keyes,  and  now  that  his  military  education  and 
love  of  country  placed  him  in  a position  to  defend  the  flag  he  loved,  he  found  active  and  most 
efficient  employment  in  his  responsible  and  confidential  position  to  aid  his  country.  He  at 
once  became  an  active  factor  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  being  intrusted  by  the  President 
with  the  responsible  duty  of  strengthening  the  forts  at  the  south,  and  raising  and  equipping 
armies.  The  following  power,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  President,  will  show  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him:  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  April  3,  1861. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  D.  Keyes,  U.  S.  Army,  Military  Secretary — Sir:  You  will  proceed  forthwith 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  carry  out  the  instructions  you  have  received  here.  All  requisitions  made  upon 
officers  of  the  staff  by  your  authority,  and  all  orders  given  by  you  to  any  officer  of  the  army  in  my  name, 
will  be  instantly  obeyed.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Acting  upon  these  instructions.  Colonel  Keyes,  with  his  friend  Meigs,  entered  upon  active 
duty  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  strengthening  Fort  Pickens  and  other  points  at  the  south  ivith 
armament  of  war,  and  on  his  way  to  Washington  on  April  21,  1861,  conducted  the  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island  troops,  on  their  way  to  defend  the  capital.  In  response  to  the  application 
of  Governor  Morgan,  of  New  York,  for  an  officer  to  organize  his  forces  in  defense  of  the  Union, 
Colonel  Keyes,  reported  at  Albany  on  May  2,  1861,  and  departed  for  Washington  twenty  days 
later,  receiving  the  thanks  and  highest  approval  of  Governor  Morgan  for  his  efficient  service. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  June  following,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  eleventh  regiment  of  the 
regular  army,  and  being  ordered  to  Boston,  assumed  command  of  Fort  Independence,  Boston 
harbor,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month.  But  more  active  scenes  were  awaiting  him  ; 
for,  on  July  3,  following,  he  was  summoned  to  Washington,  reporting  to  General  McDowell,  at 
Arlington,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a brigade,  composed  of  three  regiments  of 
Connecticut  and  one  regiment  of  Maine  volunteers,  with  which  he  participated  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  intelligent  views  entertained  by  him  upon  these  subjects,  and  the  love 
that  inspired  his  zeal  for  his  country,  will  best  be  presented  by  the  following  letter,  written 
before  the  conflict  of  the  slaveholders’  rebellion,  and  immediately  after  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln:  ^ New  York,  November  26,  i860. 

Hon.  a.  Lincoln,  President  Elect — Dear  Sir:  I am  an  officer  of  the  army  of  more  than  twenty-five 
years’  standing,  and  I am  going  to  present  certain  facts  in  relation  to  the  service  which  you  may  deem' 
worthy  of  being  considered  in  the  selection  of  your  secretary  of  war.  At  this  time,  all  the  departments 
into  which  the  United  States  and  territories  are  divided  are  commanded  by  officers  of  southern  birth,  sav- 
ing only  the  department  of  the  East,  which  embraces  the  country  east  of  the  INIississippi  river,  where  but 
a small  number  of  troops  are  stationed.  The  greater  bulk  of  the  army  is  in  the  departments  of  the  Pa- 
cific, Utah,  the  West,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  the  applications,  conduct,  and  prospects  of  nearly  all 
northern  officers  must  pass  under  the  revision  of  southern  men  before  they  reach  the  commanding  general, 
or  the  secretary  of  war,  who  are  both  southern  men.  The  surgeon-general,  the  quartermaster-general, 
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the  chief  of  the  topographical  bureau,  the  acting  chief  of  the  commissary  and  ordnance  bureau,  arc  all 
southerners. 

During  the  last  twelve  years,  hlessrs.  Conrad,  Davis,  and  Floyd,  all  men  from  the  south,  and 
of  extreme  southern  views  and  partialities,  have  been  charged  with  tlic  patronage  of  the  war  department, 
and  they  have  taxed  that  patronage  to  the  utmost,  to  build  up,  and  to  fit  for  command,  the  young  oflicers 
of  southern  birth.  Those  from  the  north  have  been  treated  with  general  neglect  and  contempt.  In  i >^55, 
four  new  regiments  were  added  to  the  army,  and  of  the  sixteen  field  officers  then  ajipointed  from  the  offi- 
cers already  in  commission,  eleven  were  of  southern  and  five  of  northern  birth.  The  selections  were 
made  for  promotion  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  merit ; but  the  judges  themselves  were  from  the  soulli ; 
and  when  southern  men  shall  come  to  think  their  nothern  brethren  equal  with  themselves  in  any  respect, 
the  millennium  will  have  arrived,  and  w'ars  will  have  ceased.  * * 

I write  to  ask  that  you  shall  appoint  as  secretar)'^  of  war  a northern  man,  one  wlio  understands  the 
principles  of  southern  domination,  who  will  proceed  to  build  up  northern  officers,  and  to  place  them  in 
commands  proportionate  with  the  population  of  the  north  ; or,  if  the  present  policy  of  giving  all  authority, 
command,  grace,  and  dignity  to  the  southern  officers  is  to  be  continued,  the  youth  from  the  north  ought  to  be 
notified  in  advance,  that  when  they  enter  the  army  they  must  never  aspire  to  any  but  subordinate  positions. 

How  is  this  apparent  superiority  of  the  south,  as  e.xemplified  in  the  army,  brought  about  If  we 
examine  the  cadets’  registers,  it  wdll  be  seen  that  northern  talent  predominates  at  the  military  academy. 
There  the  standing  in  the  classes  is  determined  by  daily  examinations,  and  the  knowledge  of  facts  is 
demonstrated  in  the  presence  of  all,  so  that  partiality  and  favoritism  have  no  room  to  operate.  But  as 
soon  as  the  cadets  are  put  in  commission,  it  is  found  that  all  the  southern  officers  coalesce  to  assist  one 
another,  and  that  all  their  civil  functionaries  are  on  the  watch  to  advance  their  friends.  * * * 

In  the  city  of  Washington  none  can  fail  to  see  with  what  an  arrogant  assumption  of  superiority 
southern  men  demean  themselves  in  power.  In  the  army,  southern  domination  is  still  more  apparent  and 
far  more  pernicious.  * * * Nearly  the  whole  fruit  of  the  twenty  and  odd  million  dollars  spent 

yearly  on  the  army  goes  to  foster  the  martial  capabilities  of  the  south.  This  fact,  but  more  still,  the  inso- 
lent assumption  of  superiority,  and  the  propensity  for  domination  inherent  in  southerners,  have  at  last 
awakened  in  the  north  a spirit  of  vengeance,  a spirit  which  will  never  subside  until  the  patronage,  com- 
mands, and  honors  of  this  government  are  justly  and  fairly  distributed. 

I am  a major  in  the  first  regiment  of  artillery,  and,  as  military  secretary  to  Lieutenant-General 
Scott,  I am  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army. 

I am,  sir,  with  perfect  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  , E.  D.  Keyes. 

Years  of  experience  as  an  instructor  at  the  military  academy,  his  services  upon  the  frontier, 
and  his  important  and  confidential  position  as  military  secretary  to  the  general  of  all  the 
military  forces  of  the  country,  had  at  this  period  placed  Major  Keyes  in  possession  of  inside 
facts,  as  delineated  in  the  foregoing  letter.  Had  the  military  secretary  at  this  critical  juncture 
been  of  the  southern  school,  or  one  less  vigilant  than  the  loyal  Keyes,  the  invasion  of  the 
capital  and  of  New  York  city  would  not ‘have  been  improbable.  Simon  Cameron,  the  sturd\' 
patriot  of  the  north,  was  made  Lincoln’s  secretary  of  war,  under  whose  immediate  directions 
Colonel  Keyes,  with  an  energy  and  fidelity  unsurpassed,  entered  upon  the  most  active  opera- 
tions, in  forwarding  by  sea  and  by  land  men  and  munitions  of  war  to  every  exposed  point 
from  Florida  to  Washington.  President  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet,  reposing  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  his  capacity  and  patriotism,  extended  to  him  almost  unlimited  powers,  he  being  in 
direct  communication  with  and  acting  under  the  direct  orders  of  President  Lincoln  and  liis 
cabinet.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  domineering  spirit  of  General  Scott  chafed  under 
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what  he  conceived  to  be  assumptions  upon  the  part  of  his  secretary,  and  a life-long  friendship 
ended  in  temporary  social  estrangement.  Colonel  Keyes  did  not  meet  General  Scott  after 
the  reinforcement  of  Fort  Pickens  until  the  autumn  of  1862,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  at  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  as  he  was  coming  down  the 
aisle.  General  Scott  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  exclaimed,  “ Why  haven’t  you  been  to  see  me  ? ” 

Keyes’  letter  to  W.  H.  Seward,  on  April  7,  1861,  detailing  his  efforts  in  getting  off  the  first 
vessels  to  defend  the  southern  coast,  exhibits  marked  vigor  and  business  tact : 

New  Yobk,  April  7,  1861. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State — Dear  Sir:  Captain  Meigs  received  a telegram  to  stop  a 
certain  vessel.  Fortunately  it  came  too  late,  for  its  execution  would  have  struck  an  enterprise  between  the 
horns.  Coming  on,  I told  Porter,  of  the  navy,  that  the  placing  of  one  or  two  vessels  in  a certain  place  in 
time  would  make  the  game  certain  ; without,  the  loss  will  be  certain.  I found  some  difficulty  in  charter- 
ing the  ships.  Insurance  companies  wished  to  know  where  they  were  going,  so  I wrote  on  a slip  of  paper: 
“ To  go  into  any  port  between  Passamaquoddy  bay  and  Brazos,  or  any  port  in  the  West  Indies  where  a 
sloop  of  war  may  go.”  This  and  the  light  battery  put  Wall  street  in  a mist. 

Several  southern  officers  have  resigned  here,  just  as  their  services  were  most  wanted.  Such  conduct 
is  only  justifiable  by  southern  polemics,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  strike  home.  * * * 'Po  know  where 

troops  are  to  be  had  at  a moment’s  notice  for  defense,  will  be  a sine  qua  non  to  an  advance.  % % % 

The  Atlantic  is  oflf,  with  Meigs  and  Brown,  well  laden.  All  this  Sunday,  and  all  night,  a large  gang 
will  be  loading  the  Illinois,  and  she,  I trust,  will  be  down  the  bay  to-morrow,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
When  every  preparation  for  defense  is  made,  two  bull-heads  [unyielding  officers]  should  be  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Forts  Taylor  and  Jefferson,  and  Meigs,  who  can  grasp  the  whole  subject,  ought  not  to  be  far  from 
the  capital. 

I am;  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant,  E.  D.  Keyes, 

Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  A.,  IMilitary  Secretaiy. 

In  a letter  from  New  York  to  Secretary  Seward,  of  April  10,  1861,  he  says: 

I am  straining  every  nerve  to  get  forward  such  ordnance  and  stores  as  I know  will  be  wanted  ; 
enough  have  gone  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  to  hold  for  a while.  I shall  charter  another  steamer  to- 
morrow, and  secure  the  right  to  two  sail  vessels.  * * * I guard  my  secret  against  all.  Our  opposers 

lack  means  of  transportation,  and  mechanical  skill,  and  capital.  To  distract  their  attention  and  cloud  it  with 
mysteiry  is  the  best  course.  The  Union  sentiment,  or  the  conviction  that  the  government  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained, is  growing  among  all  parties.  As  soon  as  the  first  blow  is  struck,  the  capital  will  be  in  real  danger. 

A letter  written  to  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  at  Washington,  on  April  13,  1861,  speaking  of 
his  labors  at  New  York  in  dispatching  vessels  and  material  of  war  to  the  exposed  southern 
forts,  says  : “ The  vigorous  measures  of  the  government  are  giving  immense  encouragement, 
and  the  traitors  at  the  north  will  soon  be  obliged  to  take  cover.”  On  April  12,  1861,  the  attack 
was  made  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  on  its  surrender,  two  days  later.  Colonel  Keyes,  in  writing  from 
New  York  to  Secretary  Seward,  said  : “ If  it  is  intended  to  make  all  arrangements  for  a state 
of  war,  I ought  to  remain  longer.  I know  what  is  necessary,  and  yesterday  I wrote  to  General 
Scott  what  I had  done.  Shall  I wait  here  to  get  news  of  the  first  blow  from  our  own  people?” 

In  his  letter,  under  date  of  April  18,  1861,  of  instructions  to  Colonel  II.  Brown,  who  com- 
manded the  steamer  Illinois  to  Fort  Pickens,  Florida,  he  said  : “ Fort  Pickens  has  long  been 
menaced  and  insulted  under  an  armistice  which  has  only  blinded  our  people,  and  perhaps  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  when  you  arrive.  The  time  for  moralizing,  it  appears  to  me, 
has  passed,  and  I trust  you  will  consider  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  begin  the  fight,  and  that 
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you  will  rain  a shower  of  iron  upon  the  rebellious  workers  who  menace  j^ou.  Yours,  etc.” 
How  well  General  Keyes  understood  the  power  of  the  approaching  storm  of  war  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a few  extracts  from  a lengthy  letter  written  by  him  to  Colonel  i\Icigs,  then  departing 
to  defend  the  United  States  forts  upon  the  southern  coast,  dated  April  19,  1861  : 

My  Dear  Meigs : The  war  will  soon  commence  in  earnest.  Seventy-five  thousand  troops  have 
been  called  for  by  the  President,  and  more  will  be  needed.  Virginia  has  seceded,  and  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas  will  immediately  follow.  IMaryland  may  remain,  as  the  while  labor 
menaces  the  lovers  of  slavery.  IMissouri  is  doubtful.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a fight  there ; but  all  the 
other  slave  States  will  go  as  a unit — except  that  Western  Virginia  may  hang  back — against  the  people  they 
hate  the  most  of  any  in  the  world,  to  wit ; the  people  of  the  free  States. 

One  thing  I trust  you  and  Colonel  Brown  will  not  lose  sight  of  for  a moment ; that  is,  the  necessity 
of  having  true  men  in  charge  of  the  southern  or  gulf  forts.  A heavy  hand  should  fall  at  once  upon  all 
such  as  sympathize  with  the  rebels.  If  w’e  had  had  vigorous  minds  at  the  head  of  affairs  six  months  ago, 
the  serpent  might  have  been  crashed  in  the  shell.  Even  now  I must  venture  on  one  sad  prediction.  It 
is  this  : at  least  one  hundred  tons  of  blood  must  be  drawn  from  northern  veins  before  northern  men  will 
cease  to  heed  the  admonitions  and  to  stand  in  awe  of  southerners,  and  before  they  will  cease  to  abide  by 
the  constitution  and  laws,  which  are  not,  and  seldom  have  been,  any  bar  to  southerners.  It  would  be  as 
unwise  for  us  to  act,  or  to  forbear  to  act,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  rebels  have  any  feeling  for  us  but 
that  of  scorn,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  tiger  in  the  jungle  has  pity.  The  seceders  have  stolen  nearly  all 
the  best  arms  and  learned  the  use  of  them,  w'hile  we  have  been  moralizing;  and  I anticipate  frightful  havoc 
among  our  northern  levies.  The  north,  however,  is  a unit;  and,  if  necessary,  five  hundred  thousand  men 
will  be  forthcoming.  Two  Massachusetts  regiments  have  passed  on,  and  they  are  thirsty  for  conflict. 

At  New  York  city,  Washington,  and  Annapolis,  Maryland,  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  1861,  under  the  general  authority  from  President  Lincoln,  and  sometimes  by- direction 
of  General  Scott,  Colonel  Keyes  directed  the  equipment  and  marching  of  armies,  and  the  move- 
ments and  destiny  of  the  navy ; and  to  a great  extent — in  fact,  to  a greater  extent  than  any’ 
one  man  in  America,  except  the  President  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  had  ever  done — 
and  at  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  directed  the  wdiole  military 
machinery  of  the  country,  and  performed  every  such  important  duty  wdth  consummate  tact  and 
un\vavering  patriotism.  Whilst  in  the  midst  of  these  important  duties  at  Arlington,  Virginia, 
he  received  from  Washington  notification  of  his  appomtment  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
to  rank  as  such  from  May  17,  1861.  A single  extract  from  the  report  of  General  Daniel  Tyder, 
who  co-operated  in  the  memorable  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  wdll  show  the  position  of  Colonel 
Keyes,  and  his  admirable  conduct  in  that  conflict  : 

On  closing  this  report,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  express  my’  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which 
Colonel  Keyes  handled  his  brigade,  completely  covering  it,  by  every  possible  accident  of  the  ground, 
while  changing  his  position,  and  leading  it  bravely  and  skillfulty  to  the  attack  at  the  right  moment ; to 
which  the  brigade  responded  in  every  instance  in  a manner  highly  creditable  to  itself  and  satisfactory  to 
its  commanding  officer.  At  no  time  during  the  conflict  was  this  brigade  disorganized,  and  it  was  the  last 
off  the  field,  and  in  good  order. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  General  Keyes  assumed  command  of  a brigade  at 
Arlington  and  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  took  command  of  General  Buell’s  division,  when 
the  latter  was  detached  to  the  west.  In  April,  1862,  General  Keyes,  with  twenty-seven  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  several  batteries  of  artillery’,  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  marched  to 
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Warwick  Court-house,  and  for  meritorious  conduct  upon  the  field  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
received  his  commission  as  major-general  of  volunteers. 

In  the  grand  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  McClellan,  General  Keyes  commanded 
the  fourth  army  corps,  leading  in  the  advance  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  before 
Richmond,  when  a vastly  superior  force  of  confederates  were  hurled  upon  the  federals ; the 
latter  contesting  every  inch  of  ground  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  loss  in  the  fourth  army 
corps  being  about  one  fourth  of  its  entire  number.  General  Keyes,  in  this  memorable  engage- 
ment, exhibited  great  tact  and  indomitable  perseverance,  not  only  in  the  handling  of  his  com- 
mand under  the  terrible  fire  and  vast  and  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy;  but  his 
masterly  skill  during  the  change  of  base  to  the  James  river,  in  drawing  from  the  field  and 
saving  the  vast  armament  of  war  and  baggage  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  for  which  he 
received  the  grateful  applause  of  the  public,  and  the  highest  commendations  of  all  in  the  army 
who  witnessed  his  skill  and  energy. 

At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  General  Keyes  and  his  corps  gained  the  applause  of  the  country 
for  his  tact  and  bravery;  and  for  his  admirable  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  of  July 
I,  1862,  received  the  special  commendation  of  the  commander-in-chief.  General  McClellan. 
General  Heintzelman,  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  known  as  Seven  Pines, 
one  of  the  fiercest  engagements  of  the  whole  war,  in  describing  the  gallant  deeds  of  com- 
manders and  men,  shows  that  General  Keyes,  with  his  fourth  corps,  bore  the  brunt  of  that  fear 
ful  contest,  his  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  being  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  whilst  the  loss  of  the  whole  forces  engaged  was  but  three  thousand  eight  hundred. 
The  following  communication  from  the  war  department  at  Washington  will  attest  the  eminent 
services  of  the  patriotic  soldier  in  the  memorable  conflicts  alluded  to  : 

United  States  Military  Telegraph.  Received  July  5,  1862,  from  Washington. 

To  General  Keyes,  Berkeley,  Harrison’s  Bar:  As  an  acknowledgment  by  this  department  of  your 
gallant  and  distinguished  services  to  the  countr}-,  I had  the  pleasure  to  send  to  the  President  this  morning 
your  nomination  as  brevet-brigadier  in  the  regular  service,  and  also  as  major-general  in  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice. Suitable  acknowledgments  and  promotion  will  be  made  for  the  gallantry  of  all  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  your  corps,  when  official  reports  are  received. 

Edwin  IM.  Stanton,  Secretan^  of  War. 

The  intelligent  letter  written  by  General  Keyes  in  the  field,  from  Warwick  Court-house, 
Virginia,  on  April  7,  1862,  to  United  States  Senator  Ira  Harris,  with  almost  prophetic  accu- 
racy foreshadowed  the  impending  disaster  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  should  the  promised 
aid  of  McDowell  and  others  be  withheld  from  McClellan.  In  this  letter,  he  says  : 

To-day  I have  learned  that  the  first  corps,  which  by  the  President’s  order  was  to  embrace  four 
divisions,  and  one  division — Blenker’s — of  the  second  corps,  have  been  withdrawn  altogether  from  this 
line  of  operation,  and  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ; at  the  same  time,  as  I am  informed,  the  navy  has 
not  the  means  to  attack  Yorktown.  * * * This  army  being  reduced  by  forty-five  thousand  troops, 

some  of  them  among  the  best  in  the  service,  and  without  the  support  of  the  navy,  the  plan  to  which  we 
are  reduced  bears  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  one  I voted  for.  * * * 7'he  enemy  is  in  great 

force,  and  is  constantly  receiving  reinforcements.  The  line  in  front  of  us  is  therefore  now  one  of  the 
strongest  ever  opposed  to  an  invading  army  in  any  country.  * * * You  will  see,  therefore,  by  what 

I have  said,  that  the  force  now  at  our  disposal  with  which  to  meet  the  enemy  is  entirely  inadequate. 

’ Tlie  one  inspiring  thought  of  General  Keyes  from  boyhood  was  love  of  his  country  and 
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its  preservation,  and  whether  as  a cadet,  a teacher  at  West  Point,  in  service  upon  the  frontier, 
as  military  secretary  of  the  army,  or  upon  the  field,  the  love  of  his  profession  was  but  the  out- 
growth of  the  love  of  his  country.  In  every  position,  from  the  day  of  his  entering  West 
Point  as  a cadet,  and  through  his  whole  military  career,  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  he  had  witnessed  the  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  southern  youth  and  southern 
men,  and  had  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  assert  his  rights,  and  defend  the  north  from  the 
-aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  the  slave-breeders  of  the  south.  The  shadow  of  the  impending 
cloud  of  war  he  had  for  many  years  seen  hanging  over  the  southern  sky,  and  fully  realized  the 
magnitude  of  the  pending  struggle. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  this  officer  helping  to  cover  the  retreat  at  Bull  Run,  and 
remaining  for  forty-eight  hours  in  the  field  with  three  regiments  of  his  brigade  to  save  the 
camp  equipage  and  the  tents  of  eight  thousand  men,  which  else  would  have  fallen  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  To  be  first  in  the  advance  and  last  in  the  retreat  is  of  itself  a reward  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  true  soldier  at  the  head  of  a gallant  corps.  A soldier  will  excuse  neglect,  will 
bide  his  time  while  other  and  less  competent  officers  obtain  promotion  by  accident  or  bribe  ; 
but  the  sneers  of  some,  who  made  haste  to  get  into  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  BuU 
Run  disaster,  were  a little  too  much  for  the  general’s  equanimity. 

While  organizing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  1862,  General  McClellan  desired  to  place  his 
personal  friends  in  command  of  army  corps.  Of  those  actually  appointed — Generals  Mc- 
Dowell, Keyes,  Sumner,  and  Heintzelman — not  one  was  an  intimate  of  the  commander-in- 
chief. After  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  the  gallantry  of  General  Keyes  and  his  brigade  was  en- 
tirely ignored,  though  McClellan  had  promised,  through  his  chief  of  staff,  to  recognize  their 
merit.  At  the  “change  of  base,”  after  the  check  at  Gaines’  Mill,  the  command  of  the  ad- 
vanced guard  on  the  march  to  James  river  Avas  intrusted  to  General  Keyes.  According  to  his 
habit,  Keyes  had  made  careful  inquiry  as  to  all  the  communications  before  the  change  of  base 
was  even  thought  of.  On  the  morning  of  June  28,  he  was  under  orders  to  lead  the  way  across 
the  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge,  and  taking  a position  on  the  other  side,  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  main  army.  The  Union  forces  were  threatened  in  flank  by  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  match- 
less activity  with  which  that  general  marched  and  countermarched  in  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  suddenly  quitting  it,  effectually  deceived  the  federals  there,  while 
McClellan  Avas  tricked  into  the  belief  that  Washington  Avas  threatened  by  the  ruse  of  sending 
detachments  from  Richmond.  Lee’s  outposts  on  the  Chickahominy  Avere  close  to  those  of  the 
Union  army,  and  the  position  Avas  most  critical.  Arriving  at  the  SAvamp.  General  Keyes  found 
the  bridge  still  unfinished,  and  during  the  delay  sought  information  from  parties  long  resident 
in  the  neighborhood.  By  close  questioning,  and  threat  of  instant  death  in  case  of  false  informa- 
tion, he  ascertained  that  there  Avas  an  abandoned  road,  choked  Avith  undergroAvth  and  fallen 
trees,  leading  to  the  James  river.  On  this  road,  Avhen  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30,  McClellar. 
rode  up  to  the  advanced  guard  and  ordered  a forward  movement,  Keyes  at  once  boldly  pushed 
on  at  the  head  of  his  column.  Through  the  exertions  of  a strong  corps  of  axmen  and  laborers, 
he  made  a distance  of  about  six  miles  before  sunrise  on  the  folloAving  morning,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  posting  a strong  guard  of  infantry  and  artillery  at  Turkey  bridge,  Avhich  the  enemy, 
by  a capital  error,  had  omitted  to  seize.  Over  the  road  thus  laid  open  four  thousand  Avagons 
and  a vast  number  of  ambulances  passed  in  safety,  besides  the  siege  train  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  head  of  beev^es.  But  for  this  discovery,  the  march  of  the  army  over  the  narrow  \'ir- 
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ginia  highway,  known  as  the  Quakers’  road,  would  have  been  incumbered  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  baggage.  Stonewall  Jackson  would  have  had  time  to  come  round  the  head  of 
White  Oak  Swamp,  and  attack  the  Union  forces  in  flank,  and  a threatened  disaster  was  prob- 
ably averted. 

After  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  which  occurred  on  the  following  day  (July  i),  General 
Keyes  was  ordered  to  command  the  rear  guard,  now  the  post  of  danger,  receiving  from  Mc- 
Clellan, through  his  chief  of  staff,  the  promise  of  a very  favorable  official  mention  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  in  the  entire  train  of  baggage.  The  peril  was  so  extreme  that  a written 
authority  was  also  sent  him  to  abandon  wagons,  cut  traces,  and  drive  forward  the  animals,  if 
necessary.  He  abandoned  nothing.  On  this  occasion  General  McClellan  kept  his  promise, 
and  gave  credit  in  his  final  report  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  his  officer  for  saving  everything,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  from  the  enemy’s  hands.  For  the  first  time  during  the  wdiole  campaign, 
McClellan  then  saluted  him  with  whole-souled  frendship  and  confidence,  and  when  General 
Keyes  pointed  out  that  the  line  of  defense  to  be  guarded  by  his  corps  was  too  far  in,  authorised 
him  to  choose  another  line  in  preference  to  the  one  before  selected.  In  any  European  army 
such  services  as  Keyes  had  now  rendered  would,  at  once,  have  been  duly  re\rarded. 

On  July  7,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  safely  encamped  on  the  James  river,  protected  by 
the  gunboats  of  the  fleet,  and  on  that  day  President  Lincoln  paid  a visit  to  the  anny.  Calling 
the  following  morning  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  commander-in-chief.  General  Kev-es  found 
him  walking  alone.  Joining  him,  the  two  entered  into  conversation,  and  the  President 
asked  him  what  he  thought  should  be  done  with  the  army.  He  rephed  that  it  should  be  taken 
back  to  Washington  immediately,  and  gave  his  reasons  at  length.  At  that  moment  he  was  in 
utter  ignorance  of  his  commander’s  views  on  the  subject.  The  retreat  of  the  army  to 
Washington  afterwards  showed  that  General  Keyes  had  expressed  a sound  opinion,  though  at 
the  expense,  probably,  of  his  future  prospects  in  the  service.  Greatly  to  his  disgust  and  disap- 
pointment, he  was  left  at  Yorktown  with  a portion  of  his  corps.  During  the  ten  succeeding 
months  he  organized  and  directed  many  successful  raids  on  the  enemy’s  countr}',  though 
suffering  in  health  fi'om  the  unwholesome  climate  of  the  neighborhood,  from  the  effect  of 
which  he  has  never  since  entirely  recovered.  The  department  commander  at  Yorktown  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  ability  as  a statesman,  but  of  little  skill  or  experience  as  a soldier.  During 
the  summer  of  1863  an  expedition  was  attempted  against  Richmond.  Wliile  his  commander 
conducted  operations  in  person,  and  a lai'ge  force  was  sent  forward  under  another  officer  to 
cut  the  railroad  and  telegraph  communications  with  Richmond,  Keyes  was  ordered  to  advance 
with  a smaller  detachment  towards  Bottom’s  Bridge  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
in  that  direction.  Everything  miscarried,  and  General  Keyes  was  unjustly  blamed,  in  part,  for 
the  failure  of  the  expedition.  So  baseless  was  this  censure  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
demanding  a court  of  inquiry,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  counsel  of  an  officer  of 
high  rank  and  influence  both  in  army  and  political  circles.  His  advice  was,  that  notwith- 
standing the  infamous  treatment  the  general  had  received,  he  would  find  arrayed  against  him 
the  overwhelming  power  of  political  and  controversial  skill,  and  that  all  accusations,  whether 
true  or  false,  would  be  sustained.  Acting  on  this  advice,  he  sought  redress  by  letter,  and  being 
unsuccessful,  this  able  and  gallant  officer  resigned  his  commission  in  Maj?^  of  1S64,  after  a 
service  of  nearly  thirty-two  years. 

Long  before  the  first  gun  was  pointed  against  Fort  Sumter,  General  Keyes  had  predicted 
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the  rebellion.  Though  a warm  partisan  of  the  north,  a vast  number  of  his  most  cherished 
friends  were  of  southern  birth  ; and  the  charm  of  their  manner  and  their  gallantry  in  the  field 
always  gained  his  admiration.  Against  their  exclusive  domination  he  always  rebelled,  and 
long  before  the  war  he  blushed  to  hear  northern  youths  excusing  themselves  for  their  birth- 
place. To  remove  that  shame  he  was  willing  to  fight. 

The  resignation  of  the  general  before  the  close  of  the  war  gave  rise  to  many  misunder- 
standings and  vexations,  from  which  he  sought  relief  in  active  employment,  lie  came  to  this 
coast,  and,  purchasing  a tract  of  land  in  Napa  valley,  planted  forty  thousand  vines,  and  engaged 
in  the  making  of  wine.  In  1868  he  became  associated  with  a party  of  capitalists  and 
established  the  Humboldt  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  in  San  Francisco,  becoming  its  first 
vice-president.  He  has  mainly  secured  for  that  institution  the  still  increasing  confidence  of  the 
public.  In  1872  his  failing  health  induced  him  to  take  a trip  to  Europe,  where  he  remained 
over  five  years,  with  his  wife  and  younger  children.  In  1876,  the  general  was  the  guest  of 
Admiral  John  L.  Worden,  of  Monitor  fame,  and  with  him,  on  board  the  flagship  Franklin, 
visited  all  the  northern  courts ; saw  many  distinguished  people,  and  noted  extensively  his 
observations.  Here,  too,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  spent 
many  pleasant  days  among  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  old  masters,  and  the  architect- 
ural monuments  of  the  middle  ages.  Though  never  actively  engaged  in  politics.  General 
Keyes  holds  sound  and  original  views  on  political  questions.  The  limit  of  this  sketch  forbids 
more  than  a single  quotation  from  the  language  of  a deep  and  comprehensive  thinker.  The 
general  remarks : 

Extensive  observation  in  the  old  world  has  convinced  me  that  the  most  irremediable  of  all  the  ills 
that  can  afflict  a country  is  overcrowding.  Many  excellent  theories  of  government  have  been  set  forth, 
but  no  government  can  be  good  that  is  not  administered  chiefly  by  the  most  laborious  and  prudent  of  its 
citizens.  An  immense  alien  immigration  has  poured  in  upon  us  to  usurp  the  just  rights  of  the  natives.  Our 
own  countr)-men,  whose  ancestors  cleared  the  forests,  built  the  roads,  churches,  and  school-houses,  and 
fought  the  battles  of  the  country  against  savage  and  civilized  enemies,  ought  to  prevail  in  its  government; 
but  they  do  not.  All,  without  exception,  of  our  cities  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  are 
ruled,  in  fact,  by  aliens  born.  After  visiting  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  I have  found  that  mine 
alone  is  not  ruled  by  its  native-born  citizens. 

We  have  fifty  millions  of  people  and  have  consented  to  admit  on  equal  terms  all  white  aliens  now 
in  our  midst.  It  is  true  that  all  our  space  is  not  yet  appropriated.  We  still  have  chambers  in  our  house 
which  are  not  occupied,  but  we  shall  need  them  for  our  children  and  for  their  descendants.  Few  realize 
the  reckless  prodigality  with  which  our  government  lands  have  been  squandered.  Of  the  good  land  that 
the  government  possessed  fifty  years  ago,  not  five  acres  in  a hundred  now  remain.  The  sudden  accession 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  foreigners,  including  many  itinerant  patriots  now  arriving,  would  be  no  slight  evil 
if  the  new  comers  were  all  of  the  best  of  their  respective  nationalities.  They  are  not,  however.  Mingled 
among  them  are  the  dregs  and  scum  of  the  older  civilizations,  which  the  European  communities  con- 
stantly exert  themselves  to  discharge  upon  our  shores.  Rlen  who  are  enemies  to  religion,  property, 
domestic  concord,  and  to  ever)-  virtue  which  renders  civilized  society  practicable ; men  who  are  nihilists, 
incendiaries,  assassins;  men  whom  long  oppression  has  rendered  desperate,  are  admitted  at  once  to  all 
our  civil  rights  and  immunities,  to  the  freedom  of  our  public  domain,  and  to  equality  of  suffrage. 

Against  the  precepts  and  e.xperience  of  four  thousand  years  there  are  some,  whose  rarefied  and 
tumid  intellects  maintain  that  our  form  of  government  acts  like  a philter  to  cleanse  and  purge  away  the 
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foul  iniquities  of  the  human  heart.  They  would  admit  all  the  oppressed  and  wretched  of  the  earth,  and 
fondly  believe  that  there  exists  in  our  institutions  a principle  to  correct  the  venom  of  such  polluted  streams. 
Never  was  there  a sadder  mistake.  The  poison  will  remain  to  corrupt  our  legislatures,  and  to  sap  our 
independence.  Our  possessions  will  enrich  the  stranger,  and  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors  will  not  be  the 
heritage  of  our  children. 


JOHN  W.  COLEMAN. 

IN  the  year  1862,  thirty-seven  gentlemen  met  in  a room  on  Montgomery  street, and  after 
organizing  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board,  and  paying  each  a subscription 
of  fifty  dollars,  commenced,  with  many  misgivings,  to  trade  in  a small  way  in  mining 
shares.  Among  those  gentlemen  there  were  doubtless  several,  who,  in  the  fall  of  1877,  listened 
to  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Coleman,  when,  as  president  of  the  board,  he  formally  opened 
the  building  on  Pine  street.  Although  the  stock  excitement  of  1872,  and  the  glamour  of  the 
bonanza  days  have  become  subjects  for  none  too  pleasant  retrospect,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
know  sornething  of  men  who  developed  our  mining  interests  until,  from  such  small  beginnings, 
the  transactions  of  the  San  Francisco  board  amounted,  in  the  centennial  year,  to  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  price  of  members’  seats  had  risen  from  fifty  dollars  to  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  Among  those  who  have  become  wealthy  by  mining  operations,  there  may  have  been 
more  brilliant  speculators,  but  there  are  none  who  can  claim  precedence  of  the  former  president 
of  the  board  in  business  capacity,  integrity,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  his  fellow-man. 

“ There’s  no  foolishness  about  Coleman,”  was  a remark  current  among  brokers,  while  dis- 
cussing board  affairs,  during  that  gentleman’s  tenure  of  office.  The  board  of  brokers  form  a 
critical  body,  and  that  they  were  right  in  their  decision,  Mr.  Coleman’s  terse  answer,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  success,  will  at  once  illustrate,  “ that  he  never  held  or  wanted 
a political  office,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  by  attending  strictly  to  his  own  business.” 

In  a speech  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  in  January,  1878,  when  declining  a 
re-election  after  his  two  years’  presidency,  Mr.  Coleman  expressed  “ a confident  expectation 
that  he  would  receive  from  them  a full  and  generous  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  had  ear- 
nestly and  faithfully  endeavored  to  do  his  duty,  his  whole  duty,  and  nothing  but  his  duty.”  In 
the  same  speech  he  congratulated  the  members  on  the  advancement  and  growth  of  their  insti- 
tution, and  said  that  “ these  results  could  never  have  been  attained  except  by  the  conscientious 
exercise  of  such  high  qualities  as  intelligence,  will,  and  moderation ; and  as  it  is  our  good  for- 
tune to  enjoy,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  preseiwe  and  guard  the  privileges  thus  acquired,  and  never, 
upon  any  temptation  or  upon  any  pretext,  to  abuse  them  to  the  injury  of  others.  Upon  an  in- 
flexible adherence  to  this  rule  everything  depends.  Just  so  long  as  we  do  firmly  observe  it, 
ours  will  continue  to  be  an  association  to  which  any  man  may  feel  proud  to  belong.” 

These  extracts  illustrate  Mr.  Coleman’s  own  character  perhaps  better  than  anything  else 
that  could  be  said.  If  the  truth  of  the  last  quotation  applied  with  as  much  certainty  to  all 
the  members  of  the  board  as  it  does  to  those  among  their  number  who  adopt  Mr.  Coleman’s 
code  of  morals,  the  community  at  large  would  doubtless  indorse  its  concluding  words.  “ There 
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is  nothing  against  Mr.  Coleman ; he  was  never  concerned  in  any  scheme,  and  he  made  a good 
president,”  is  the  verdict  of  the  board  of  brokers. 

Most  Californians  remember  a certain  day  in  August,  1875,  on  which  the  news  of  a great 
calamity  was  published  to  the  world.  When  the  Bank  of  California  suspended,  Mr.  Coleman 
was  a prominent  broker  of  the  San  Francisco  board,  and  the  members  of  that  institution  state 
that  at  this  crisis  Mr.  Coleman  came  forward,  and  with  all  the  influence  of  his  personal  power, 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  means  and  those  of  his  partner,  Mr.  James  R.  Keene,  not  only  sus- 
tained the  members  of  the  board,  but  carried  through  a resolution,  placing  a large  amount  of 
funds  and  credit  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  California. 

Mr.  Coleman  is  still  quite  largely  interested  in  the  Comstocks,  but  his  ventures  in  private 
mines  have  at  present  absorbed  most  of  his  attention.  He  anticipates  that  by  the  year  1891 
the  bullion  product  of  the  territory  tributary  to  San  Francisco  will  be  two  billion  dollars.  We 
may  yet  see  these  dazzling  estimates  verified,  and  Mr.  Coleman  may  perhaps  again  be  presi- 
dent of  the  board  when  some  newly  discovered  Comstock  shall  disturb  the  silver  market  as  the 
Crown  Point  and  bonanza  developments  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Coleman  is  a native  of  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  born  on  the  eighth 
of  November,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  the  Franklin  Military  Institute,  and  his  school-fellows 
had  good  reason  to  respect  him  as  a quiet,  unassuming  youth,  who  had  learned  from  his  father, 
Colonel  John  M.  Coleman,  and  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Stone,  a distinguished 
soldier  of  1812,  how  to  take  his  proper  place  in  the  world,  and  to  maintain  it  with  the  quiet 
dignity  that  seems  to  be  natural  to  him.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Coleman  is  a self-made  man 
After  leaving  school,  he  started  for  California,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  got  as  far  on 
the  way  as  Independence,  Missouri.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years  with  the  mercantile  house 
of  Messrs.  William  M.  Stone  & Co.  In  1854,  Mr.  Coleman  left  for  California  by  the  overland 
route,  and  arrived  at  Placeiwille  in  November  of  that  year.  Mr.  Coleman  first  gave  his  attention 
to  farming,  but  lacking  the  necessary  experience,  he  soon  abandoned  this  pursuit  and  went  to 
Amador  county,  where  he  commenced  mining.  After  remaining  there  two  years  he  became  an 
attache  of  the  Alta  Telegraph  Company  in  Sacramento.  Fie  was  afterwards  appointed  secre- 
tary of  that  company,  and  remained  in  their  employment  five  years.  In  1865,  Mr.  Coleman 
became  interested  in  mining  operations,  and  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where,  six  j^ears  later,  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  James  R.  Keene.  This  connection  continued  for  three  years, 
and  after  its  dissolution,  Mr.  Coleman  became  himself  a member  of  the  board.  It  is  understood 
that  he  still  holds  Mr.  Keene’s  power  of  attorney,  and  attends  to  that  gentleman’s  interests  in 
this  city. 

For  many  years  past  Mr.  Coleman  has  resided  at  Oakland,  where  he  has  a handsome 
residence  and  a most  interesting  family.  In  1861  he  was  married  at  Sacramento  to  Miss  Julia 
M.  Pearson,  the  second  daughter  of  Edward  L.  Pearson,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Coleman’s 
political  bias  inclines  towards  the  Democratic  party,  but  though  his  influence  in  political  cir- 
cles has  made  itself  felt  occasionally,  it  is  not  believed  that  he  ever  took  an  active  part  e\'en 
when  the  strife  of  party  struggle  waxed  hottest.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  he  never  held 
or  wished  for  any  civil  office.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  summoned  the 
bold,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  Mr.  Coleman’s  attention  has 
been  directed  to  mining  industries,  and  during  the  darkest  periods  of  depression  and  discour- 
agement, he  has  never  lost  faith  or  become  disheartened.  “ On  the  sites  of  the  nearly  ex- 
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hausted  placers  of  California,  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  great 
Sierra’s  deep  tunnels,  are  being  disclosed  rich  and  almost  inexhaustible  deposits,  ore  beds  of 
gold-bearing  gravel,  which  are  being  rapidly  opened  up  and  worked  on  a gigantic  scale.” 
This  extract,  taken  from  Mr.  Coleman’s  address  to  the  board  of  brokers,  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  January,  1877,  will  explain  in  a measure  the  belief  expressed  by  that  gentleman  on  the 
same  occasion,  that  at  some  not  distant  day  “we  shall  conduct  the  financial  operations  of 
a branch  of  industry,  employing  in  one  way  or  another  half  a million  of  people,  and  represent- 
ing hundreds  of  towns  scattered  over  a territory  of  thousands  of  square  miles.” 

During  the  erection  of  the  new  building  on  Pine  street,  Mr.  Coleman,  as  president  of  the 
board  of  brokers,  and  as  the  head  of  the  building  committee,  gave  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  work.  Though  involving  a total  outlay  of  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
there  was  never  a question  that  this  large  sum  was  expended  judiciously  and  economically. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  universally  admitted  that  the  board  could  not  have  had  quarters  better 
suited  to  its  purpose  had  the  expenditure  been  twice  as  great.  A brief  description  of  this 
building  may  convince  those  readers  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  thein- 
selves,  that  the  tact  and  executive  ability  which  have  built  up  Mr.  Coleman’s  private  fortune 
do  not  fail  him  when  he  devotes  his  best  energies  to  the  supervision  of  public  interests. 

The  lot  on  Pine  street  upon  which  the  building  stands  cost  one  hundred  and  ninetj'-three 
thousand  dollars,  and  its  dimensions  are  seventy-eight  by  one  hundred  and  thirtv-sevcn  and 
one  half  feet.  The  main  edifice  is  eighty-one  feet  in  height,  with  a cupola  rising  sixty-five  feet 
above  the  roof.  The  main  entrance  has  a flooring  of  the  finest  English  tiles;  the  walls  arc 
wainscoted  with  black  and  gray  marble.  The  doors  fronting  the  visitor  are  of  toa  wood  and 
elaborately  carved.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a row  of  Icttcr-bo.xes  for  the  diflercnt  offices 
in  the  building,  each  box  being  fitted  with  an  electric  bell  and  a sp>ca king-tube.  Passing  through 
the  doors,  one  enters  the  vestibule,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a goodly-sized  committee  room. 
The  board  room  is  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  octagon,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a large  oval 
space,  the  amphitheater  in  which  bull  and  bear  have  engaged  in  many  a close-fought  struggle. 
Around  this  oval  runs  a black  walnut  railing,  behind  which  are  scats  for  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  spectators,  while  standing  room  is  left  for  nearly  twice  that  number.  The  room  i^  wain- 
scoted with  black  Belgian  marble,  fourteen  inches  wide,  above  which,  to  a height  of  five  feet  six 
inches,  runs  a broad  paneling  of  that  peculiar  grayish  marble  which  comes  from  Knoxville,  ^ 
Tennessee.  Above  this  again  extends  a beautiful  carving  of  primavera  wood.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  is  very  handsome,  the  facade  being  csj>ecially  rich,  with  its  alternate  layers  of  light 
and  dark-colored  granite,  its  broad  entrance,  crowned  by  a group  of  statuary,  its  ma—ive  pil- 
lars of  polished  granite,  and  its  innumerable  plate-glass  windows.  In  finish,  s(*litlity,  and  com- 
pleteness, the  building  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  city,  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  out- 
lay, the  resources  of  the  board  were  not  in  the  least  strained.  The  managers  prudently  deter- 
mined to  defer  operations  until  all  the  funds  requisite  for  its  completion  had  bt  en  accumulated. 

The  San  Francisco  board  has  exerted  a leading  influence  uj)on  the  later  historv  of  our 
city,  and  while  its  operations  have  been  vast,  almost  beyond  the  v>f  imagination,  few  or- 

ganizations have  been  more  subject  to  the  trials  of  both  extreme-^  of  fortune.  .Most  of  us  have 
lived  here  long  enough  to  remember  the  fall  of  1870,  when  the  prospects  of  the  great  Comst(»ck 
lode  were  at  their  darkest.  It  was  almost  universally  believed  that  the  miivral  l>clt  <lid  not 
extend  below  the  levels  then  explored,  ami  they  were  well-nigh  exhausted  of  their  metal-lxar- 
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ing  quartz.  The  outlook  was  indeed  gloomy.  The  board-room  was  almost  deserted;  brokers 
could  no  longer  live  on  each  other;  and  the  time  seemed  to  be  at  hand  when,  their  occupa- 
tion being  gone,  they  must  needs  betake  themselves  to  other  means  of  earning  a livelihood. 
Money  was  so  scarce  in  this  city,  that  it  could  only  be  obtained,  with  great  difficulty,  on  the 
very  choicest  of  real  estate  securities.  At  this  time  a narrow  streak  of  low-grade  ore  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  news  was  telegraphed  to  San  Francisco,  but  deemed 
of  so  little  importance,  that  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  Mr.  Jones,  who  happened  to  be  in 
town,  hardly  thought  the  matter  worth  his  attention.  The  stock  of  this  company  had  been 
assessed  almost  out  of  existence,  and  was  then  selling  at  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  a share, 
while  the  entire  Comstock  lode  was  valued  in  the  market  at  a sum  little  above  what  the  ma- 
chinery would  bring  if  sold  for  old  iron.  If  any  one  had  predicted  at  this  time  that  within  a 
year  and  a half  shares  in  the  Crown  Point  mine  would  sell  for  over  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  other  stocks  would  attain  to  such  dazzling  figures,  he  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a fit  subject  for  a lunatic  asylum.  He  would  have  been  placed  almost  in  the  same 
category,  who  had  foretold  that  in  little  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  a bonanza  would  be 
unearthed,  in  comparison  with  which  the  great  development  of  1872  appeared  almost  insignifi- 
cant ; and  yet  we  have  seen  these  things  come  to  pass.  By  their  abiding  faith  in  the  then  un- 
discovered resources  of  the  Comstock,  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Coleman,  and  Messrs.  Keene, 
Sharon,  and  Flood  gained  their  vast  wealth,  and  that  they  have  not  yet  lost  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  great  lode  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  nearly  all  large  holders  of  its  secu- 
rities. Fortunes  have  been  made  in  this  community  not  by  those  who  have  followed  from  day 
to  day  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  the  stock  market,  but  by  men  who,  after  careful  scrutiny  and 
close  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  different  mines,  have  pinned  their  faith  on  one  or  another 
of  them,  and  been  content  to  abide  with  patience  the  results  of  a well-selected  investment. 
Mr.  Coleman  is  not  probably  one  of  our  greatest  millionaires,  but  at  forty-six  years  of  age  he  is 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  those  who  know  his  character  predict  for  him  a future  that  will, 
at  no  distant  day,  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank.  During  his  long  residence  in  Oakland  and 
in  this  city,  he  has  mingled  quite  freely  in  the  best  circles  of  society.  His  manner  is  marked 
by  a certain  dignity  and  reserve  which,  while  it  does  not  reach  coldness,  repels  undue  familiar- 
ity, and  is  in  rather  strong  contrast  with  the  more  mercurial  temperament  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  His  personal  appearance  is  too  well  known  to  require  description. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  it  should  be  stated  that  the  few  incidents  mentioned  have 
been  mainly  gathered  from  a close  personal  inquiry  among  members  of  the  board  of  brokers, 
whose  testimony  is  in  singular  agreement  as  to  the  qualities  which  induced  them  to  appoint 
Mr.  Coleman,  after  a membership  of  only  two  years,  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  that  in- 
stitution. 
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George  THOMAS  MARYE  was  bom  in  Page  county,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November,  1817. 
His  father,  William  Staige  Marye,  was  born  in  Culpeper,  but  early  in  life  crossed  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  settled  in  Page  county,  at  that  time  very  sparsely  peopled,  where  he  founded 
and  laid  out  the  town  of  Luray,  which  became  the  county  seat.  He  engaged  in  a general  busi- 
ness, and  was  the  leading  merchant  of  the  county.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Ruffner, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  principal  land-owners  of  that  portion  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and, 
after  amassing  a competency,  retired  to  his  farm  some  two  or  three  miles  from  Luray,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hawkbill,  an  affluent  of  the  Shenandoah.  Here  he  spent  his  time  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  farm,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  his  literary  taste,  and  at  this  place,  called  the  Hillside 
Farm,  most  of  his  children,  of  whom  he  had  fifteen,  including  George  T.  Marye,  were  born. 

Lhe  family  of  the  Maryes  is  of  Huguenot  origin,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  State  of 
Virginia.  The  first  of  the  name,  and  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  James  Marye, 
a clergyman  of  the  reformed  church  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Normandy.  He,  like  most 
of  his  co-religionists,  was  driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685. 
His  departure  from  his  native  country  was  attended  with  many  dangers  and  narrow  escapes,  and 
his  adventures,  and  those  of  other  Huguenots  who  subsequently  came  with  him  to  this  country, 
form  the  basis  of  a very  interesting  story,  called  the  Huguenot’s  Sword,  published  in  the  April 
number  of  Harper’s  Magazine  for  1857.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  avoid  arrest,  and  found 
refuge  in  London,  where  he  remained  for  several  years.  While  there,  he  married  Miss  Letitia 
Staige,  who  was  his  faithful  companion  throughout  life,  and  who,  with  her  father,  accom- 
panied him  on  his  voyage  to  his  new  home  in  what  was  then  the  distant  coloii}^  of  Virginia. 
In  1691  or  1692,  the  British  crown  made  a grant  of  lands  on  the  James  river  to  a number  of 
French  Huguenot  refugees.  One  of  the  grantees  was  James  Marye,  and  among  them  were  also 
the  Meaux,  the  Fontaines,  the  Maurys,  the  d’Aubignes,  or,  as  the  name  is  now  written,  the 
Dabneys,  and  others  whose  descendants  are  still  among  the  prominent  citizens  of  Virginia. 
They  came  to  this  country  in  a body  and  founded  the  town  or  settlement  of  Monacan,  in  Pow- 
hatan county.  James  Marye  came  with  them  as  the  minister  of  the  band  of  colonists,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Monacan  in  that  capacity  for  many  years.  In  1709,  he  removed  from  Mo- 
nacan to  Fredericksburg,  at  the  call  of  the  vestry  of  St.  George’s  parish,  which  at  that  time 
embraced  the  whole  of  Spottsylvania  county.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Fredericksburg  as 
rector  of  St.  George’s  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1730,  at  the  old  family  homestead  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  on  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  it  and  the  neighboring  river.  This 
hill,  with  the  house  that  crowns  it,  is  called  Marye’s  Heights,  and  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  sanguinary  engagements  of  the  war  of  secession,  when  the  national  forces  under  Burnside 
and  Plooker  endeavored  to  capture  Fredericksburg  in  the  attempt  to  push  their  way  on  to 
Richmond.  The  house,  a roomy,  old-fashioned  brick  edifice,  bears  ample  evidence  in  its  scarred 
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and  patched  walls  of  the  fierce  storm  of  death  that  swept  over  it.  The  place  still  belongs  to 
the  Fredericksburg  branch  of  the  Maryc  family.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  younger  James,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  rector  of  St.  George’s,  named  Peter,  left  Fredericksburg  and  settled  .at 
Culpeper  Court-liouse,  where  he  married  Miss  Eleanor  Green,  of  Rappahannock,  llis  son, 
William  Staige,  was  the  father  of  George  T.  Marye,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Marye  attended  the  school  of  a Mr.  Thomas,  at  Luray,  until  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  when,  at  his  own  request,  his  father  placed  him  in  the  store  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
Allmand  & Co.,  where  the  industry  and  energy  he  displayed  won  the  affection  of  his  employers, 
and  were  an  earnest  of  his  after  life.  He  remained  with  Allmand  & Co.  several  years,  but  the 
same  spirit  that  afterwards  urged  him  to  California,  drove  him  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  to 
seek  a wider  field,  and  leaving  his  native  valley,  he  went  to  Baltimore,  which  was  then,  as  now, 
a great  place  for  ambitious  young  Virginians.  He  first  found  employment  in  Baltimore  in  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Robert  Hart  & Co.  He  began  as  a junior  clerk,  but  his  industry 
and  the  extraordinary  business  qualifications  that  he  displayed  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  employers,  and  he  was  successively  advanced  from  one  position  to  another,  until  in  a few 
years  he  found  himself  occupying  the  important  place  of  head  clerk  of  the  firm. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  carried  on  a correspondence  with  his  father, 
which  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  supply  the  place  of  a liberal  education.  His  father  was  a man 
of  enlightened  mind  and  varied  attainments ; he  had  read  much  and  thought  much ; but  was 
not  alone  remarkable  for  his  talents  and  acquirements ; it  was  his  sincere,  upright  character 
that  gave  him  the  great  influence  he  wielded  over  his  family,  and  which  has  caused  his  mem- 
ory to  be  cherished  with  respect  and  affection  by  his  neighbors  and  their  descendants  in  Page 
county  down  to  this  day.  He  taught  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  and  in  reading  his 
letters,  which  breathed  a spirit  not  unw'orthy  of  the  elder  Cato,  and  gave  expression  to  senti- 
ments that  would  have  done  honor  to  Zeno,  his  son  could  not  but  be  ever  mindful  that  they 
were  the  words  of  one  who  bore  without  reproach  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman,  and,  like 
the  great  Huguenot,  Coligny,  lived  up  to  his  convictions.  And  the  seed  was  sown  upon  good  soil. 

In  August,  1838,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  married  at 
Baltimore,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyatt,  to  Miss  Helen  Tucker,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  William  Tucker,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  that  day.  After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Marye  set  up  in  business  for 
himself  as  an  importer  and  wholesale  dry  goods  merchant,  and  for  a number  of  years  did  a 
large  trade  with  the  south  and  south-west. 

In  1849,  the  story  of  Marshall’s  discovery  of  gold  in  the  far-off  territory  of  California  had 
spread  from  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  eyes  of  ambitious 
and  adventurous  men  were  beginning  to  be  turned  with  longing  and  ardent  glances  towards 
the  new  El  Dorado  in  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  Mr.  Marye  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be 
stirred  with  the  spirit  of  Jason,  and  set  out  for  California  by  way  of  the  isthmus  in  the  spring, 
and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  board  the  steamer  Panama  in  the  month  of  August,  of  the 
year  1849.  .There  were  no  whaiwes  at  that  time  in  San  I'rancisco,  and  the  steamer  cast 
anchor  in  the  bay  off  Clark’s  point,  about  where  Broadway  wharf  now  is,  or  was  before  the 
building  of  the  sea-wall,  and  the  passengers  went  ashore  in  boats.  Mr.  Marye  engaged  in 
various  business  enterprises,  but  turned  his  attention  particularly  to  real  estate,  in  which  he  be- 
came largely  interested,  and  put  up  several  buildings.  He  also  built  the  first  house  in  the  city 
to  the  east  of  Davis  street.  It  was  erected  on  piles  in  twenty  feet  of  water  on  the  south- 
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easterly  corner  of  Davis  and  Sacramento  streets,  and  for  a long  time  was  used  as  a ship 
chandlery  store,  the  vessels  coming  right  up  to  the  side  of  it.  The  site  where  it  stood  is  now 
occupied  by  a substantial  brick  and  iron  structure  three  stories  high.  Some  time  after,  in  185 1, 
he  built  and  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  Sacramento-street  wharf,  which  extended  from 
what  was  then  the  foot  of  Sacramento  street,  at  its  intersection  with  Davis,  out  into  the  waters  of 
the  bay,  a distance  of  eight  hundred  feet,  following  in  the  direction  of  the  street.  This  was  one 
of  the  principal  wharves  of  the  city,  and  was  a great  convenience  to  the  commerce  of  the  port. 

About  the  same  time  that  he  put  up  the  Sacramento-street  wharf,  Mr.  Marye  also  built 
the  first  wharf  in  Stockton,  at  the  foot  of  El  Dorado  street,  on  Stockton  slough.  It  was  con- 
structed under  an  agreement  with  the  city  that  he  should  pay  himself  for  the  cost  of  the  work 
out  of  the  tolls  collected.  The  arrangement  was  mutually  profitable  and  satisfactory,  and  the 
wharf  was  afterwards  turned  over  to  the  city,  to  which  it  still  belongs. 

At  the  time  he  was  leaving  for  California,  Mr.  Marye  made  a shipment  to  San  Francisco 
of  a lot  of  goods  consisting  of  such  articles  as  he  thought  would  be  most  in  demand  in  a new 
country,  and  in  the  selection  of  which  he  displayed  excellent  judgment.  Among  other 
things,  he  sent  out  the  first  circular  saw  ever  brought  to  the  State.  It  cost  him  two  thousand 
dollars ; the  freight  amounted  to  about  as  much  more,  and  he  sold  it  for  thirteen  thousand  dol- 
lars before  it  arrived.  It  was  taken  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  San  Jose,  and  made  quite  a 
fortune  for  the  purchaser. 

Mr.  Marye  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city. 
In  1854,  he  built  the  house  and  wharf  at  the  corner  of  East  and  Market  streets.  The  house  still 
remains  pretty  much  as  he  built  it,  but  the  wharf  has  disappeared.  It  was  taken  for  public  use 
by  the  Harbor  Commissioners  in  1868,  and  now  forms  a part  of  East  street,  the  present  water- 
front of  the  city.  In  1855,  Mr.  Marye  made  a trip  to  the  Atlantic  States,  partly  for  business  and 
partly  for  pleasure  and  relaxation.  He  returned  after  about  a year’s  absence,  and  in  1859 
again  went  east  for  a period  of  well-earned  rest.  On  this  occasion  he  made  a trip  to  Europe 
with  his  family,  except  his  eldest  son,  who  was  at  that  time  a cadet  at  the  military  academy  of 
West  Point.  After  traveling  extensively  for  six  or  eight  months  in  western  Europe,  he  left  his 
wife  there  with  his  two  younger  children  for  the  purpose  of  their  education,  and  returned  to 
California  in  i860.  On  his  return  he  wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  legislature,  urging  the  pur- 
chase, by  the  Sta:te,  of  Hiram  Powers’  beautiful  statue  of  California,  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
sculptor’s  studio  at  Florence. 

Mr.  Marye  remained  in  California  until  1863,  when  he  again  went  to  Europe.  He  spent 
about  a year  in  travel,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  returned  with  them  to 
America,  in  1864,  leaving  his  younger  son  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  England.  I'or 
several  years  after  his  return  from  his  second  visit  to  Europe,  Mr.  ]\Iarye  was  not  engaged  in 
any  new  enterprises,  though,  with  the  exception  of  a short  business  trip  to  the  east  in  1866, 
he  remained  in  San  Francisco.  In  1869  he  went  to  V irginia,  Nevada,  to  engage  in  banking  and 
in  doing  a commission  business  in  the  shares  of  the  mining  companies  of  the  Comstock  lode. 

The  first  of  the  two  severe  fires,  known  in  Virginia  as  the  two  great  fires,  which  nearly 
annihilated  the  tovvn,  took  place  in  November,  1871.  It  entirely  destro3'ed  the  building  on 
South  C street,  in  which  Mr.  Marye  had  his  office ; but  the  books  and  office  effects  generally 
were  saved,  and  he  at  once  found  quarters  for  the  transaction  of  his  business  in  the  office  of 
the  Virginia  agency  of  the  Bank  of  California.  The  true  Comstockcr  is  never  discouraged 
by  fire,  flood,  or  any  other  mishap,  as  long  as  stocks  arc  up  and  the  market  active,  and  klr. 
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^larye,  while  the  ground  was  still  hot,  bought  the  property  where  his  office  had  stood,  and 
proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  building,  which  he  finished  in  rather  less  than  two  months.  It 
was  on  another  portion  of  this  property  that  he  afterwards  erected  the  fine  brick  structure 
known  as  Marye’s  building,  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  noticeable  in  Virginia. 

During  the  great  excitement  in  stocks  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  the  immense  value 
of  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher  mines,  which  yielded  more  than  fifty  million  dollars,  and  also 
of  those  mines  known  as  the  Big  Bonanza,  which  yielded  one  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars, 
hlr.  Marye  had  his  full  share  in  the  benefits  resulting  to  brokers  from  the  extraordinary  activity 
of  the  stock  market,  and  though  confining  himself  to  a strictly  commission  business,  he  reaped 
large  profits.  Through  all  the  time  of  feverish  excitement,  while  right  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
in  constant  and  confidential  intercourse  with  men  who  were  dealing  and  making  money  in 
stocks,  living,  as  one  might  say,  in  a stock  atmosphere,  i\Ir.  Marye  never  deviated  from  his 
fixed  resolve  not  to  buy  any  stocks  on  his  own  account.  His  commission  business  was  very 
large  and  lucrative.  At  one  time  he  had  nearly  a thousand  open  accounts  on  his  books,  and 
the  clerks  in  the  office  had  so  much  to  do,  that,  as  they  say  in  Virginia,  he  had  to  run  a night 
shift ; that  is,  he  had  to  employ  a set  of  extra  clerks  to  work  at  the  books  during  the  night 
when  the  regular  ones  had  left;  and  he  recognized  the  fact  that  such  a business  required  all 
his  time  and  thought,  and  that  any  reasonable  man  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  its  profits. 

The  market  came  down  with  a run  after  the  culminating  point  had  been  reached  in 
January,  1875,  and  it  then  continued  with  various  fluctuations,  but  without  any  occurrence 
worthy  of  note,  until  the  following  August.  It  was  very  weak  and  panicky  just  before  the 
crash  of  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  California,  and  that  disastrous  event,  which  temporarily 
disorganized  the  whole  financial  fabric  of  the  coast,  completely  paralyzed  it.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco stock  exchange,  anxious  to  arrest  the  panic,  and  in  order  to  mitigate  its  results,  wisely 
determined  to  suspend  its  sessions  until  confidence  should  be  somewhat  restored;  and  the 
whole  business  of  dealing  in  stocks  was  completely  at  a standstill.  ]\Ir.  i\Iarye  did  not  share 
in  the  doubt  and  dismay  around  him;  he  remained  cool  and  collected,  and  never  manifested  or 
experienced  the  slightest  feeling  of  alarm.  He  foresaw  that  the  effect  of  the  failure  on  the 
prices  of  stocks  would  be  transitory  only,  and  contrary  to  his  wont,  not  to  seek  to  influence 
his  customers,  he  advised  them  all  to  buy.  His  business,  probably  alone  of  all  those  connected 
w'ith  stocks,  went  on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  so  far  as  amount  was  concerned,  during  the 
period  of  interregnum,  while  the  stock  board  was  closed.  The  difficulties  of  transacting  it 
and  of  executing  important  orders  were  very  great,  as  the  ordinary  channels  were  closed,  and 
everything  had  to  be  done  on  the  street  under  circumstances  of  no  little  uncertainty.  But  Mr. 
Marye  has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  turned  aside  from  what  he  had  to  do,  by  difficulties. 
His  idea  about  any  work  that  he  had  on  hand  has  always  been  similar  to  that  e.xpressed  in  the 
gallant  speech  of  Talleyrand  : “ If  it  is  possible,  it  is  already  done;  if  it  is  impossible,  it  shall 
be  done.”  He  made  many  friends,  and  his  clients  made  a great  deal  of  money,  and  he  lost 
none  by  his  course. 

The  second  of  Virginia’s  great  fires  occurred  in  October,  1875,  to  the  first  about 

what  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  bonanza  was  to  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher. 
Mr.  Marye’s  residence  in  the  upper  floors  of  his  large  new  brick  building  on  B street  was 
destroyed,  but  his  office  on  C street,  through  great  good  luck  and  by  a queer  freak  of  the  fire, 
was  left  untouched.  The  flames  burned  right  through  the  substantial  brick  building  on  the 
south  and  next  to  the  frame  buildings  on  C street,  where  he  had  his  office,  and  also  partially 
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destroyed  his  own  brick  building  immediately  adjoining  them  on  the  west  and  fronting  on  B 
street ; but  the  light  wooden  buildings  right  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration,  as  one  might  say, 
escaped  unhurt.  Mr.  Marye  suffered  a good  deal  of  inconvenience  and  personal  discomfort 
through  the  loss  of  his  home,  but  his  money  loss  was  not  very  great,  and  was  pretty  fully  cov- 
ered by  insurance.  He  promptly  repaired  the  damage  to  his  property  Avith  his  usual  energy. 

In  the  summer  of  1875,  he  prepared  to  carry  out  the  plan  that  he  had  long  entertained,  of 
opening  an  office  of  his  own  in  San  Francisco.  During  the  period  of  the  preceding  two  years 
he  had  paid  over  a hundred  and  eleven  thousand  dollars  to  his  San  Francisco  correspondent 
for  transacting  his  business,  and  he  naturally  thought  that  that  was  too  much  money  to  pay  to 
another  for  doing  what  he  could  as  well  arrange  to  do  for  himself.  The  failure  of  the  bank  in 
August  somewhat  delayed  the  consummation  of  his  plans,  but  in  November  he  had  his  office 
open  and  everything  running  smoothly  and  to  his  satisfaction.  His  son,  George  T.  Marye, 
Jr.,  a lawyer  by  profession,  but  who  had  given  up  the  practice  in  order  to  go  into  partnership 
with  his  father  at  the  time  of  the  bonanza  excitement  in  1874,  attended  to  the  business  of  open- 
ing the  San  Francisco  office,  and  has  had  the  immediate  charge  of  it  ever  since.  The  two 
offices,  during  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Union  excitement  of  1878,  did  a fine  business;  larger  in 
volume,  perhaps,  than  during  bonanza  times ; but  as  the  prices  of  stocks  were  not  so  high,  the 
profits  on  commissions  Avere  probably  not  so  great. 

The  office  in  Virginia  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Marye’s  nephew,  Oi'rick  W. 
Marye,  who  is  also  a partner  in  the  Virginia  branch  of  the  business.  And  thus,  through  the 
presence  of  his  son  in  San  Francisco,  and  of  his  nephew  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Marye  finds  himself 
relieA^ed  of  the  necessity  of  giving  his  personal  attention  to  the  details  of  either  office,  and 
spends  his  time  between  the  two  places. 

Mr.  Marye  is  a man  of  striking  appearance.  In  stature  he  is  above  the  middle  height, 
with  a well-proportioned,  muscular  frame.  He  has  a large,  Avell-shaped  head,  croAvned  Avith  an 
abundant  suit  of  gray,  silk-like  hair — hair  that  Avas  formerly  auburn  and  curled  naturally. 
The  forehead  is  broad  and  massive ; the  eyes  gray  in  color,  bright,  penetrating,  and  full  of  ex- 
pression. The  nose  is  aquiline;  the  mouth  firm  and  positive,  disclosing  Avell-shaped,  regular 
teeth.  The  chin  is  strong,  Avithout  being  in  the  least  heavy.  The  face  is  a correct  oval,  and 
clean-shaven,  excepting  the  moustache,  Avhich  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  hair. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  character  in  a feAv  comprehensive  terms ; but  in  seeking  to  enu- 
merate some  of  Mr.  Marye’s  more  conspicuous  traits,  Ave  have  no  difficulty  in  mentioning  fear- 
lessness, determination,  and  generosity.  His  kindness  and  liberality  to  his  children  have  fully 
entitled  him  to  the  devoted  affection  Avith  Avhich  they  regard  him.  Always  an  indulgent, 
though  judicious  parent,  his  first  care  after  they  had  groAvn  up  was  to  make  them  independent. 
His  liberality  to  other  relatives,  and,  indeed,  to  all  persons  connected  Avith  him,  has  been  no 
less  remarkable.  When  his  father  died,  and  he  Avas  young  and  poor,  Avith  his  Avay  still  to 
make  in  the  Avorld,  he  gave  his  share  of  the  modest  inheritance  to  a younger  sister,  saying  that 
she  needed  it  more  than  he  did.  The  enumeration  of  such  acts  on  his  part  might  be  continued 
almost  indefinitely.  He  educated  tAvo  of  his  younger  brothers  at  the  principal  colleges  of  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  them  afterwards  becoming  county  judge  of  San  Francisco  in  early  days.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  Avas  never  happy  except  Avhen  doing  something  for,  or  giving  some- 
thing to,  some  deserving  person.  And  Avhat  he  gave  Avas  not  ahvays  taken  from  his  abundance. 

No  reverses  could  ever  subdue  him.  When,  on  his  return  from  his  first  trip  to  Europe,  he 
found  that  all  his  property  in  San  Francisco,  the  accumulation  of  years  of  toil  and  privation. 
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had  become  seriously  imperiled,  if  not  lost  to  him,  through  the  malfeasance  of  a false  friend 
whom  he  had  left  in  charge,  he  lost  no  time  in  idle  repining,  but  at  once  went  to  work  to  rem- 
edy what  had  been  done.  It  was  a situation  in  which  most  men  would  have  felt  and  shown 
some  signs  of  weakness,  but  not  so  with  him ; with  irresistible  energy  and  tireless  tenacity  of 
purpose,  he  set  his  hand  to  the  labor  before  him,  and  never  relaxed  his  efforts  until  he  had  ac- 
complished the  arduous  task,  and  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  once  more. 

In  politics,  though  never  an  office-seeker,  Mr.  Marye  has  always  been  a consistent  Demo- 
crat— a Democrat  after  the  manner  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Marye  has  three  children — one  daughter,  Ada,  married  to  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Daily  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  two  sons.  The  elder,  William  A.  Marye,  is  a major  of  ordnance  in  the 
United  States  army,  and  the  younger,  George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  is  his  partner  in  business,  and  now 
vice-president  of  the  San  Francisco  stock  exchange. 


E.  D.  WHEELER. 

There  are  faces  so  rugged  in  detail  and  so  strongly  marked  in  outline,  that  a few  rapid 
strokes  of  the  artist’s  pencil  serve  to  reproduce  them ; and  there  are  others  again  so  sub- 
tle and  varied  in  expression  as  to  elude  the  skill  of  the  most  practiced  hand.  The  same 
is  true  of  certain  characters,  which  are  so  peculiarly  distinctive,  eccentric,  one-sided,  and  char- 
acteristic as  to  be  easily  sketched  by  the  biographer;  while  others  again  who  are  equally 
strong,  interesting,  and  worthy  of  delineation,  are  so  well  poised,  evenly  balanced,  rounded,  and 
complete,  as  to  baffle  the  best  efforts  of  the  writer  to  portray  them. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  belongs  pre-eminently  to  the  latter  class.  No  pen  can  do  him 
exact  justice.  It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a single  line  of  his  biography  amiss  without  mar- 
ring and  destroying  the  entire  work;  for  his  force  and  strength  do  not  lie  in  one  strong 
point,  but  in  the  fullness,  evenness,  and  completeness  with  which  all  his  powers  are  developed 
and  exercised.  As  a lawyer  he  is  not  only  an  advocate,  but  a judge.  His  mind  is  equally  ca- 
pable of  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest  employments.  He  is  a wit,  and  yet  he  is  a man  of  serious- 
ness. He  has  a keen  zest  for  the  humorous,  and  yet  he  is  a man  of  earnest  convictions.  He 
possesses  a vivid  imagination  and  excels  in  oratory,  and  yet  he  is  a man  of  logic,  and  in  his 
arguments  deals  with  sober  facts.  In  short,  his  wit  does  not  descend  to  drollery,  his  humor 
to  buffoonery,  nor  his  imagination  to  the  discoloring  of  truth.  The  playful  humor  which  con- 
stantly lights  up  his  mind  serves  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  sincerity  of  his  nature, 
and,  while  adding  to  the  fascination  of  his  discourse,  does  not  detract  from  the  dignity  of  his 
bearing,  which,,  both  physically  and  mentally,  is  that  of  a judge.  Such  is  a brief  and  hasty 
analysis  of  a man  who  occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  halls  of  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
California  as  early  as  1858,  and  who  has  since  won  so  high  a distinction  as  a nisi  judge 

as  to  have  been  honored  by  his  party  with  a nomination  for  the  supreme  bench. 

Hon.  E.  D.  Wheeler  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  on  the  eighth  day  of  January, 
1828.  His  father,  Garry  H.  Wheeler,  served  in  the  war  of  1S12,  and  his  grandfather,  who  was 
of  Welsh  extraction,  was  a soldier  of  the  revolutionary  war.  His  father  removed  from  Litcli- 
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field  to  Central  New  York  with  his  family  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  a young  boy, 
and  where,  at  the  Jordan  Academy,  in  Onondaga  county,  he  received  his  early  education.  In 
1845  his  father  again  moved  westward  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  there  died,  leaving  a 
widow  and  ten  children,  E.  D.  Wheeler  being  the  third  son,  and  at  that  time  seventeen  years 
of  age.  The  elder  Wheeler  was  poor ; he  had  moved  west  to  better  his  fortunes.  Upon  his 
death,  therefore,  there  was  no  alternative  but  for  our  young  Wheeler  to  make  his  own  way  in 
life.  The  four  years  intervening  between  the  date  of  his  father’s  death  and  the  year  1849, 
when,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  started  alone  for  California,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
school  and  reading  law.  He  obtained  books  from  Hon.  Don  Morrison  (brother  of  our  chief 
justice)  at  that  time  a leading  lawyer  of  Belleville,  Illinois,  and  now  a prominent  lawyer  of  St. 
Louis. 

Judge  Wheeler  arrived  in  California  in  the  fall  of  1849,  and  in  April,  1850,  he  was  elected 
county  clerk  of  the  county  of  Yuba,  which  then  embraced  the  present  counties  of  Yuba, 
Nevada,  and  Sierra.  This  position  made  him  oficio  clerk  of  the  district  court  and  county 
recorder,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  which  he  desired  of  prosecuting  his  law  studies.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1852,  after  passing  an  examination  under 
McAllister,  Morton,  and  McDougal,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  of  California.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Marysville,  and  in  1858 
he  was  elected  to  the  senate  from  Yuba  county.  Although  he  had  always  been  a Democrat, 
he  was  supported  by  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Republicans.  The 
great  leading  question  before  the  legislature  of  1858  was  the  resolution  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Breckinridge  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  asking  Senator  Broderick  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion as  United  States  senator,  because  he  had  opposed  the  Lecompton  constitution.  The  de- 
bate was  an  acrimonious  and  heated  one  throughout,  and  brought  out  the  strongest  elements 
of  both  parties.  Judge  Wheeler  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  debate  in  defense  of 
Senator  Broderick,  and  it  is  conceded  that  he  made  the  great  speech  of  the  session — a speech 
which  won  the  warmest  encomiums  from  his  fellow-senators  and  elicited  universal  comment. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  as  senator,  in  i860.  Judge  Wheeler  removed  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1S72,  the  legislature  created 
the  nineteenth  judicial  district  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  county  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Judge  Wheeler  was  selected  and  appointed  by  Governor  Booth  to  occupy  the 
bench  of  that  court  until  the  next  general  election  in  October,  1873,  when  he  was  elected  by 
the  people  over  Judge  Daingerfield  for  the  term  of  six  years.  He  held  that  office  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1880,  when  the  district  courts  went  out  of  existence  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  con- 
stitution. In  recognition  of  his  eminent  abilities  as  a judge,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  State  convention  of  June,  1879,  f®*"  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  but  was  defeated  with  six  sevenths  of  his  ticket,  by  a combination  of  the  Kearneyites 
and  Democrats. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  two  high  official  positions  which  Judge  Wheeler  has  occu- 
pied in  the  State  of  California,  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  honor  and  distinction,  and  it  can 
not  but  be  counted  a misfortune  to  the  State  by  those  who  know  and  appreciate  the  full  meas- 
ure of  his  judicial  talent,  that  his  learning,  experience,  and  peculiar  fitness  could  not  have  been 
called  into  requisition  at  a time  when  the  entire  judicial  system  of  the  State  had  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  provisions  of  an  imperfectly  framed  and  hastily  adopted  new  constitution. 


JOHN  LE  CONTE. 

JOHN  LE  CONTE,  second  son  of  Lewis  Le  Conte,  was  born  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia, 
on  the  fourth  of  Deeember,  i8i8.  On  his  father’s  side  he  is  descended  from  a Huguenot 
family,  that,  about  the  period  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  left  Rouen, 
in  Normandy,  and  subsequently  settled  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  Through  his  mother 
he  descends  from  the  New  England  Puritans,  who,  in  1695,  planted  a colony  at  Dorchester, 
South  Carolina,  and  in  1752  established  the  Midway  settlement  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia. 

Prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revolution,  John  E.  Le  Conte,  the  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  purchased  lands  near  the  Midway  settlement,  and  established 
himself  thereon.  William,  brother  of  John  E.  Le  Conte,  Avho,  about  the  same  period,  settled 
on  the  Ogeechee  river,  some  sixteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  made  a decided 
stand,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  great  revolutionary  struggle  that  separated  the  colo- 
nies from  the  mother  country,  having  been  a member  of  the  first  Council  of  Safety  for  the 
province  of  Georgia,  and  of  the  Provincial  Congress  that  met  in  Savannah,  July  4,  1775.  He 
was  designated  as  rebel  counselor,  by  Sir  James  Wright,  Royal  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  the 
black  list  sent  to  England. 

Lewis  Le  Conte,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  the  second  son  of  John  E. 
Le  Conte,  was  born  near  Shrewsbury,  Monmouth  county.  New  Jersey,  August  4,  1782.  Pie 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1799;  and  a few  years  thereafter  he  took 
charge  of  his  father’s  estate  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia.  In  1812,  he  married  Miss  Ann 
Quarterman,  a descendant  of  the  original  colonists  of  the  Midway  settlement.  Of  the  four 
sons  and  three  daughters  born  to  them,  but  two  sons  (in  1881)  survive.  His  taste  for  the 
natural  sciences  was  early  manifested  in  his  botanical  explorations  of  Manhattan  island. 
After  his  removal  to  Georgia,  the  enlargement  of  the  fields  of  observation  and  research  led  to 
the  cultivation  of  nearly  all  the  branches  of  natural  science,  including  botany,  zoology,  chem- 
istry, physics,  etc.  He  established  a botanical  gai^Jen  at  his  residence,  which  contained  rcan)^ 
rare  plants,  and  which  was  especially  rich  in  bulbous  specimens  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
His  camellias,  which  the  mild  climate  enabled  him  to  cultivate  in  the  open  air,  were  famous; 
the  trunk  of  one  of  them  (a  double  white)  attaining  a diameter  of  thirteen  inches  or  more  at 
the  base,  and  a height  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  house,  he 
established  a chemical  laboratory,  in  which  he  tested  the  results  of  the  latest  researches  of 
chemists.  In  consequence  of  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  publishing,  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
vestigations were  handed  over  to  his  scientific  friends,  and  more  particularly  to  his  brother. 
Major  John  E.  Le  Conte,  to  Stephen  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina,  and  other  contemporary 
naturalists.  He  devoted  considerable  attention  to  mathematical  studies,  and,  among  others, 
to  the  very  curious  subject  of  “ magic  squares.” 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  second  son  of  Lewis  Le  Conte,  and  it  is  evident,  must 
have  imbibed  the  scientific  spirit  from  his  earliest  infancy.  Dr.  Le  Conte’s  childhood,  and 
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most  of  his  boyhood,  were  spent  on  the  Georgia  plantation,  where  hunting,  boating,  fishing, 
and  all  kinds  of  field  sports  contributed  largely  to  the  training  of  his  observing  faculties.  The 
scientific  proclivities  of  both  father  and  uncle  insensibly  made  all  the  children  collectors  of 
specimens  of  natural  histor}^;  and  thus  they  gradually,  and  almost  unconsciousl}^,  imbibed  a 
knowledge  on  such  subjects,  and  acquired  powers  of  discrimination,  which  are  usually  attained 
by  years  of  study  in  maturer  life.  The  reminiscences  of  these  early  communings  with  nature 
still  linger  with  him  as  sweet  and  refreshing  memories  of  childhood.  The  death  of  his  mother, 
in  December,  1826,  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  at  the  tender  age  of  eight  years,  left 
his  father  in  charge  of  six  children,  the  eldest  being  only  fourteen  years  old.  This  terrible 
affliction  overwhelmed  his  father,  who  found  some  relief  in  an  augmented  devotion  to  scientific 
pursuits.  Deprived  of  the  watchful  care  of  a loving  mother  so  early  in  life,  all  the  children, 
and  especially  the  boys,  were  thrown  more  upon  their  own  resources  than  is  customary  with 
youth  of  their  station. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  fortunate  in-receiving  his  preparatory  training  for  entering 
college  under  the  tuition  of  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  who,  at  that  time  (1833-34),  recently 
graduated,  and  Avas  preparing  himself,  by  a* severe  course  of  study,  for  the  legislative  career 
which  he  has  achieved.  The  fine  classical  taste  and  clear  logical  mind  of  the  preceptor  did 
not  fail  to  produce  a lasting  impression  upon  the  pupil. 

Dr.  Le  Conte  entered  Franklin  College  (University  of  Georgia)  in  January,  1835,  ^^^id  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  August,  1838.  His  class,  Avhich  consisted  of  twenty-six  mem- 
bers, was  remarkable  for  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  distinguished  men  Avhich  it  pro- 
duced. Three  of  them  hold  professorships  in  first-class  colleges;  one  of  them  (Rev.  B.  M. 
Palmer,  of  New  Orleans)  is  an  eminent  divine;  and  two  others  attained  prominence  in  legal 
and  legislatiA^e  walks. 

During  his  college  career,  although  not  neglecting  classical  and  literary  studies.  Doctor 
Le  Conte  manifested  a strong  predilection  fof  those  branches  relating  to  nature,  and  especially 
for  the  physico-mathematical  sciences.  About  seven  months,  in  January,  1838,  before  taking 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  his  father  died  prematurely  from  the  effects  of  animal  poison  imbibed 
during  dissection,  just  at  the  time  when  his  two  younger  brothers  were  entering  the  freshman 
class.  This  unexpected  calamity  hastened  the  selection  of  a profession,  and  as  soon  as  he 
graduated  he.  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  Under  the  advdce  of  his  uncle. 
Major  John  E.  Le  Conte,  he  Avent  to  the  city  of  Ncav  York  in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  in 
March,  1841,  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  subject  of  his  “thesis”  on  this  occasion  AA'as  the 
“ Modus  Operandi  of  Mercury.”  A feAv  months  before  taking  this  degree  another  calamity 
befell  him  in  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  William,  Avho  had  charge  of  the  estates  in 
Georgia.  This  event  hastened  his  return  home  in  the  spring  of  1841,  to  assume  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  his  deceased  brother;  and  thus  frustrated  the  execution  of  a plan  for 
supplementing  his  medical  education  by  a year’s  residence  in  Paris.  He  returned  to  Ncav 
York  in  the  summer  of  1841,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  married  Miss  E.  J.  Graham,  the 
elder  daughter  of  James  and  Ann  Graham,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  an  accomplished  and 
beautiful  young  Avoman  of  Scottish  and  English  extraction.  The  subject  of  our  .sketch  justly 
regards  this  as  the  most  important  step  in  his  life.  The  deep  and  abiding  loA^e  and  devotion, 
and  the  consequent  domestic  happiness  Avhich  croAvned  this  union,  contributed  more  than  all 
else  to  sustain  and  to  strengthen  him  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  An  earnest  sympath}'  Avitl: 
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and  a keen  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  scientific  pursuits,  conjoined  with  an  unwavering 
affection  which  augmented  in  pOAver  as  adversities  accumulated,  are  elements  in  the  character 
of  the  wife,  who  still  cheers  and  blesses  his  later  days.  One  daughter  and  two  sons  were  the 
issue  of  this  marriage ; only  the  elder  son  survives. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841  he  took  his  young  wife  to  the  plantation  in  Georgia,  and  after 
visiting  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  same  State,  they  returned  to  New  York  early  in  the 
summer  of  1842.  Here  Doctor  Le  Conte  enlarged  his  medical  knowledge  by  extensive 
observations  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city;  and,  moreover,  made  his  first  contribution  to  medical 
literature,  by  publishing  original  investigations  on  Cancer  and  the  “ Mechanism  of  V omiting.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1842  he  established  himself  as  a physician  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  The 
four  years  residence  in  this  city  forms  no  exception  to  the  usual  experience  of  a young  doctor 
— a very  limited  practice  and  an  increasing  family.  It  afforded,  however,  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  study  and  research ; and  it  was  during  this  period  that  Doctor  Le  Conte  made 
his  most  important  contributions  to  medical  literature. 

In  August,  1846,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in 
Franklin  College,  his  alma  mater.  From  this  time  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  and  the  cognate  branches 
of  knowledge;  although  he  still  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  ph3^siology.  The  period 
during  which  he  was  connected  with  the  college  at  Athens,  Georgia,  was  in  many  respects 
pleasant  and  satisfactory;  it  was  the  epoch  of  severe  preparation  and  hard  work.  It  was 
during  these  years  that  Doctor  Le  Conte  made  his  first  contributions  in  the  domains  of  the 
physical  sciences.  He  retained  this  position  for  nine  years.  He  resigned  it  in  the  autumn 
of  1855  to  become  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  his  medical  alma  mater.  In  the  spring  of  1856,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
course  of  lectures  in  New  York,  he  accepted  a call  to  the  “ South  Carolina  College,”  at  Columbia, 
where  he  had  been  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  chair,  then  first  created,  of  Natural  and 
Mechanical  Philosophy.  This  position  he  held  until  1866,  when  the  “South  Carolina 
College”  was  reorganized  and  transformed  into  the  “University  of  South  Carolina.”  Under 
the  new  organization  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural  and  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  and  Astronomy.  This  position,  he  held  until  his  removal  to  California  in  the 
spring  of  1869. 

The  period  embracing  Doctor  Le  Conte’s  connection  with  the  “South  Carolina  College,” 
although  clouded  by  the  saddening  events  incident  to  the  civil  war,  may  be  regarded  as 
constituting  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most  pleasant  episode  in  his  professorial  life.  The 
college  was  governed  by  a board  of  trustees  composed  of  gentlemen  of  culture  and  refinement, 
who  entertained  a genuine  sympathy  for  and  a just  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  labors 
of  the  student.  The  community  in  which  he  lived  afforded  a graceful  and  quiet  encourage- 
ment to  learning,  which,  by  its  freedom  from  pretension,  furnished  the  most  grateful  incentive 
to  study. 

He  remained  at  his  post  during  the  entire  period  of  the  civil  war.  After  the  second  year 
of  the  war  the  exercises  of  the  college  were  suspended,  and  the  buildings  were  used  for 
hospital  purposes.  The  city  of  Columbia  fell  within  the  charred  “belt  of  desolation”  which 
marked  the  progress  of  General  Sherman’s  march  through  South  Carolina;  but  fortunately 
the  college  buildings  escaped  destruction. 

The  fearfully  trying  period  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war  bore  with  crushing  weight 
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upon  men  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  The  civil  disorganization  subordinated  all  the 
high  and  ennobling  sentiments  of  humanity  to  the  low  and  groveling  instincts  of  man,  and 
was  rapidly  leading  to  the  practical  inauguration  of  the  rule  of  ignorance  and  vice  in  the  place 
of  intelligence  and  virtue.  It  required  no  prophetic  ken  to  discern  that  the  flowers  of  culture 
and  the  embellishments  of  civilization  must  be  the  first  to  succumb  to  such  blighting  influences. 
It  was  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  aw'^ait  the  consummation  of  this  result,  which  was  a question 
of  only  a few'^  years,  in  relation  to  the  institution  with  which  he  was  connected.  This 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  gave  origin  to  a strong  desire  to  escape  the  impending  calamity  by 
removal  to  some  other  field  of  labor.  The  young  and  growing  State  on  the  Pacific  coast 
naturally  attracted  Doctor  Le  Conte’s  attention.  The  overwhelming  domestic  affliction  which 
resulted  from  the  death  of  the  only  daughter  in  March,  1868,  bore  so  heavily  upon  the  devoted 
mother  that  renewed  efforts  w^ere  made  to  secure  a speedy  remo\'al  to  more  cheerful  scenes. 
In  November,  1868,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  Physics  and  Industrial  Mechanics  in 
the  “ University  of  California,”  an  institution  then  in  the  incipiency  of  its  organization. 
Being  the  first  professor  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  he  was  summoned  to  California 
by  Governor  Haight  early  in  1869,  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  new  university.  He  at 
once  resigned  his  position  in  the  “ University  of  South  Carolina,"  and  prepared  to  make  the 
removal.  He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  with  his  family  on  the  third  of  April,  1869;  and  found 
that  but  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  university.  In  June,  1869, 
he  was  appointed  acting  president;  drew  up  and  published  the  first  “Prospectus”  containing  a 
synopsis  of  the  course  of  instruction;  and  in  September,  1869,  initiated  the  exercises  of  the 
university  in  temporary  buildings  in  Oakland,  with  about  forty  students.  lie  continued  to  act 
in  this  two-fold  capacity  for  more  than  a year,  until  the  election  of  Henry  Durant  as  president 
in  August,  1870,  at  which  time  he  assumed  the  duties  more  properly  belonging  to  his  chair. 
After  the  resignation  of  D.  C.  Gilman,  the  second  president,  in  March,  1S75.  he  was  again 
appointed  acting  president,  and  on  the  first  of  June,  1876,  was  elected  President  and  IVofessor 
of  Physics,  a position  held  by  him  at  the  present  writing. 

Since  his  arrival  in  California,  the  hand  of  affliction  has  again  pressed  heavily  upon  his 
family,  in  the  death,  in  November,  1874,  of  the  younger  son,  in  the  flower  of  manhood,  thus 
leaving  the  elder  son  the  only  .sur\'iving  child. 

It  is  now  nearly  twelve  years  since  Dr.  Lc  Conte  has  been  connected  with  the  University  of 
California,  and  during  this  period  he  has  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  a noble  institution  of 
learning,  intended  to  afford  the  youth  of  the  Pacific  States  the  most  ample  opportunity  for 
large  and  generous  culture.  The  generosity  of  the  State  h.is  furnished  suitable  buildings  .md 
needful  appliances  at  the  site  of  the  university  at  Berkeley,  while  the  noble  endowment  en- 
ables instruction  to  be  imparted  in  all  branches  of  culture  and  useful  knowledge,  free  to  all 
residents  of  California. 

Among  the  more  important  contributions  to  the  medical  and  physical  sciences,  by  Dr.  Lc 


Conte,  the  following  may  be  enumerated : 

1.  On  the  mechanism  of  vomiting '^4* 

2.  On  carcinoma  and  cancer  of  the  slomach  1842 

3.  Explanation  of  the  difference  in  size  of  (he  male  and  female  urinarj’  bladder 1842 

4.  A monograph  on  the  origin  of  syphilis  ..  1844 

5.  Extraordinary  cflcct  of  a stroke  of  lightning . 1844 

6.  Observations  on  gcophagy 184, 
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7.  Experiments  illustrating  the  seat  of  volition  in  the  alligator,  with  strictures  on  the  reflex  theory.  1845 

8.  Statistical  researches  on  cancer 1846 

9.  The  philosophy  of  medicine.  An  address  1849 

10.  Observations  on  a remarkable  exudation  of  ice  from  the  stems  of  vegetables,  and  on  the  pro- 

trusion of  icy  columns  from  certain  kinds  of  earth  during  frosty  weather 1850 

11.  Observations  on  the  freezing  of  vegetables,  and  on  the  causes  which  enable  some  plants  to  en- 

dure the  action  of  extreme  cold 1851 

12.  On  the  venomous  serpents  of  Georgia 1853 

13.  Remarks  on  Moseley’s  paper  on  the  descent  of  glaciers 1855 

14.  Review  of  Maury’s  physical  geography  of  the  sea 1856 

15.  The  mechanical  agencies  of  heat.  A review 1857 

16.  Influence  of  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  on  the  imaginative  faculties.  An  inaugural  address.  1857 

17.  Researches  on  the  alleged  influence  of  solar  light  on  the  process  of  combustion.  1857 

18.  On  the  influence  of  musical  sounds  on  the  flame  of  a jet  of  coal-gas 1858 

19.  On  the  optical  phenomena  presented  by  the  Silver  Spring  in  Marion  county,  Florida i860 

20.  On  the  adequacy  of  Laplace’s  explanation  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  computed 

and  the  observed  velocity  of  sound  in  air 1864 

21.  On  the  limiting  velocity  of  meteoric  stones  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth 1871 

22.  Vital  statistics,  illustrated  by  the  laws  of  mortality  from  cancer 1873 

23.  On  the  heat  generated  by  meteoric  stones  in  traversing  the  atmosphere 1872 

24.  The  nebular  hypothesis.  A lecture 1873 

25.  ]\Iars  and  his  Moons 1878 


The  discovery  announced  in  No.  18,  forms  the  basis  of  the  exquisitely  delicate  contriv- 
ances of  John  Tyndall,  M.  Koenig,  and  others,  which  render  it  possible  to  trace  the  visible 
outlines  of  sound  waves  by  means  of  “Sensitive  Flames.” 

During  the  winter  of  1857,  Dr.  Le  Conte  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  the  “Physics 
of  Meteorology,”  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Washington;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1867, 
he  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  the  “ Stellar  Universe,”  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  in  Balti- 
more. Near  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  he  had  nearly  completed  a treatise  on  “ General 
Physics,”  which,  together  with  nearly  all  his  scientific  notes  and  papers,  and  those  of  his 
father,  fell  a prey  to  the  flames  which  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  city  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  in  February,  1865. 

Dr.  Le  Conte  is  a Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  Fie  is  a Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  likewise  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  also  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association.  He  was  General 
Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Montreal,  in  Canada,  in  August,  1857.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
(LL.  D.)  has  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Since  assuming  the  executive  duties  of  the  University  of  California,  Dr.  Le  Conte  has 
not  had  much  time  to  devote  to  original  investigations  in  his  favorite  branches  of  science. 
We  understand,  however,  that  recently  he  has  been  engaged  in  an  extended  experimental  in- 
vestigation on  the  “ Physical  Cause  of  the  Colors  of  the  Waters  of  Certain  Lakes  and  Seas.” 
Some  of  the  results  of  these  researches  are  embodied  in  Dr.  Le  Conte’s  article  entitled  “ The 
Mountain  Lakes  of  the  Pacific  Coast,”  which  forms  a contribution  to  these  volumes. 
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Geographical  distribution  of  lakes. — The  most  casual  glance  at  a map  of  the 

world  reveals  the  fact  that  lakes  are  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the  continents  of  the  earth. 
They  are  far  more  numerous  in  the  high  northern  latitudes  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  than  in 
the  regions  bordering  the  equator,  and  in  the  southern  continents.  The  most  notable  exceptions  to  this 
law  of  lake-distribution  occur  in  certain  great  plateau-lakes  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  particularly  those  of 
equatorial  Africa.  Nevertheless,  the  general  fact  that  there  is  a marked  inequality  in  the  distribution  of 
lacustrine  basins,  which  seems  to  be  related  to  latitude,  is  a significant  fact,  which  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  a certain  class  of  lakes. 

Origin  of  Lakes  in  General. — Lakes  occupy  greater  or  less  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which,  from  the  configuration  of  the  surrounding  land,  are  not  drained  by  streams,  nor  kept  drj^  by  evap- 
oration incident  to  climatic  conditions.  The  freshness  or  saltness  of  the  waters  which  occupy  these  hol- 
lows depends  mainly  upon  the  circumstance  whether  the  lakes  are  accompanied  by  outlets  or  not.  In 
the  former  case,  they  are  usually  fresh;  in  the  latter  case,  they  are,  unless  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
generally  salt;  for  it  is  evident,  as  the  saline  matters  brought  in  by  affluent  waters  must,  in  the  absence  of 
an  outlet,  accumulate  in  the  basin,  it  is  simply  a question  of  time  when  the  waters  will  become  successively 
brackish  and  salt.  It  is  obvious  that  such  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  constitute  lake-basins 
may  owe  their  origin  to  a variety  of  circumstances.  Among  these  the  following  may  be  enumerated  : 

I.  Portions  of  Old  Seas. — The  remnants  of  an  ancient  ocean  left  in  the  depressions  of  its  bed  as  the 
waters  retired,  when  the  continents  were  elevated  above  its  surface,  might  give  origin  to  lakes  of  all  degrees 
of  magnitude.  Such  remnants  of  old  seas  might  become  freshened  when  outlets  were  established;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  when  no  outlets  existed,  their  saltness  rnight  progressively  augment  by  the  concentration 
of  saline  matters  brought  by  affluent  streams.  The  so-called  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  in  Asia  are  supposed 
to  have  been,  at  some  remote  epoch,  portions  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  former 
is  at  present  more  than  eighty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  ocean;  and,  as  it  has  no  outlet,  it  seems 
probable  that  evaporation  has  concentrated  its  waters  and  thus  depressed  their  surface  far  below  the  orig- 
inal level. 

2.  Plateau-I^akes. — Lakes  in  elevated  plains  or  plateaus,  being  simple  depressions  in  a nearly  uniform 
surface,  are  likewise  generally  of  considerable  size,  but  relatively  of  no  great  depth.  To  this  class  prob- 
ably belong  the  equatorial  lakes  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah. 

3.  Crater-Lakes. — In  volcanic  regions,  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  sometimes  constitute  deep 
circular  or  elliptical  basins,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  meteoric  waters  which  flow  into  tlicm.  Such 
lakes  are  comparatively  small.  In  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Eifcl,  between  Co- 
blentz  and  Bonn,  crater-lakes  are  found  in  the  IMiocene  deposits.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Gemunder  Maar,  Weinfelder  IMaar,  Schalkenmchrcn  Maar,  Pulver  i\Iaar,  Mcerfelder  Haar,  and  Laach. 
Many  similar  small  lakes  are  to  be  found  in  the  volcariic  districts  of  other  portions  of  Europe. 

4.  Earthquake-Lakes. — Local  subsidences  have  sometimes  resulted  from  earthquakes,  and  thus  given 
origin  to  lacustrine  basins  of  greater  or  less  dimensions.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  280  B.  C.,  the  largo 
fresh-water  lake  of  Oitz,  in  Japan,  was  formed  in  one  night  by  a prodigious  subsidence  of  the  ground. 
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But  we  have  more  recent  and  more  authentic  examples  of  the  formation  of  lakes  by  this  cause.  It  is 
well  known  that  during  the  earthquakes  which  agitated  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  181 1,  an  extensive  area  of  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  near  New  Madrid  in 
Missouri,  subsided  many  feet,  and  thus  gave  origin  to  a lake. 

5.  Accidental  Lakes. — Extensive  land-slides  and  sometimes  lava-currents  have  been  known  to  dam 
up  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  thus  form  lakes  of  greater  or  less  size.  The  fall  of  a side  of  a mountain  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  Oschenen-See  in  the  canton  of  Berne  in  Switzerland.  And  the  Lake  of  Aidat, 
near  Clermont,  Province  of  Auvergne,  in  France,  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  lava  of  the  Puy  de 
la  Vache  damming  up  the  river  Sioule. 

6.  Lime-Sink  Lakes. — In  many  limestone  districts,  subterranean  streams  undermine  considerable  areas 
of  ground,  thus  forming  more  or  less  extensive  caverns  or  caves.  By  the  falling  in  of  the  roofs  of  such 
calcareous  caverns,  the  well-known  local  depressions,  designated  ‘Time  sinks,”  are  produced,  forming 
reservoirs  of  greater  or  less  extent,  constituting  fresh-water  lakes  or  ponds.  The  beautiful  miniature  lakes 
which  dot  the  surface  of  some  portions  of  Florida,  undoubtedly  owe  their  origin  to  this  cause. 

GLACIAL  OEIGIX  OF  LAKES. 

It  is  evident  that  the  origin  of  a large  number  of  lakes  can  not,  with  any  reasonable  show-  of  proba- 
bility, be  referred  to  any  of  the  causes  above  enumerated.  The  vast  number  of  lakes  of  various  sizes 
which  dot  the  surfaces  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  their  comparative  absence  in  the  intertropical  regions,  ven-  naturally  led  to 
the  supposition  that  their  origin  might,  in  some  manner,  be  connected  with  glacial  agencies.  This  view 
seemed  to  be  fortified  by  the  fact,  that  throughout  most  of  the  regions  in  wFich  this  profusion  of  lakes 
occurs,  there  are  indubitable  evidences  of  almost  universal  glaciation  of  the  country.  N evertheiess.  Central 
Asia  seems  to  furnish  a notable  exception  to  this  association  of  lake-basins  with  glacial  action;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Raphael  Pumpelly,  there  are  “ no  traces  of  glaciation  in  Central  Asia,  outside  of  the  high  mountain 
chains.”  The  mode  in  wdiich  glaciers  might  have  given  origin  to  lakes  may  be  included  under  two  dis- 
tinct heads : 

a.  Moraine-Lakes. — In  all  glacier-countries,  past  or  present,  we  frequently  find  lake-basins  that  are 
evidently  produced  by  the  damming  up  of  a valley  by  a perfectly  siTnmetrical  moraine,  composed  of 
bowlders,  fragments  of  rocks,  gravel,  and  sand.  The  beautiful  circular  lake  in  Sw-itzerland  called  the 
Feldsee,  undoubtedly  ov:es  its  origin  to  this  cause.  Several  lakes  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  below 
Ivrea,  and  also  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  have  a similar  origin.  Numerous  small  mountain-lakes 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada — as,  for  instance,  Conner  Lake — obiiously  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  cause. 

h.  Glacier -Scooped  Basins. — In  the  year  1862,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  of  England,  promulgated  the 
theoiy:  that  a large  portion  of  the  lacustrine  basins  occurring  in  northern  latitudes,  and  especially  those 
found  in  mountain  valleys,  owe  their  origin  to  the  scooping  action  of  ancient  glaciers  on  the  softer  rocks 
beneath.  In  other  words,  that  such  lakes  owe  their  origin  to  real  glacier-scooped  rock-basins.  He  shows 
that  in  the  great  Alpine  lakes  there  are  no  evidences  of  local  depressions;  on  the  contrary,  the  strata  are 
cut  out  by  some  eroding  agency. 

Cavities  of  large  dimensions,  containing  water  in  mountainous  regions,  may  be  said  to  lie  almost 
universally  in  the  course  of  valleys  of  erosion.  It  is  also  evident  “ that  the  materials  which  once  filled 
these  basins  have  been  gradually  removed,  so  that  older  formations  are  now  exposed  to  view  at  the  bot- 
tom.” The  only  question  is,  therefore,  whether  the  denuding  cause  was  moving  ice  or  running  water — a 
glacier  or  a river.  ]\Ir.  Ramsay  maintains  that  the  action  of  water  is  incapable  of  excavating  such  basins; 
but  that  glaciers,  of  enormous  thickness  and  proportionate  weight,  would  scoop  out  basins  of  the  character 
of  those  containing  these  lakes. 
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No  doubt  Mr.  Ramsay  is  perfectly  right  in  insisting  that  it  is  highly  unreasonable  to  suppose  “that 
these  lakes  lie  in  areas  of  special  depression,  made  by  the  sinking  of  the  land  underneath  each  lake.” 
For,  in  some  regions,  the  lakes  are  so  numerous  and  so  near  to  each  other,  that  the  theory  of  a particular 
depression  for  each  one  becomes  untenable,  lir  the  Alps,  North  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  they  occur  by  the  hundred;  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America,  they  occur  by  the  thou- 
sand, “as  if  the  whole  country  were  sown  broadcast  with  lakes,  large  and  small;”  so  that  “ it  becomes  an 
absurdity  to  suppose  that,  so  close  together,  a special  area  of  depression  was  provided  for  each  lake.”  But 
Mr.  Ramsay  seems  to  have  reached  the  glacial  theory  by  a process  of  exclusion,  rather  than  by  any  direct 
evidence;  for,  having  shown  that  the  “sea  can  not  form  such  hollows,  nor  weather,  nor  running  water; 
and  if  the  hollows  were  not  formed  by  synclinal  curves  of  the  strata,  and  if  they  do  not  lie  in  gaping 
fissures,  nor  yet  in  areas  of  special  depression,  the  only  remaining,  agent,”  according  to  ]\Ir.  Ramsa)-,  “is 
he  denuding  power  of  ice.”  He,  nevertheless,  supports  this  view  by  two  collateral  considerations:  First. 
In  the  region  of  the  Alps  “all  the  large  lakes  lie  in  the  direct  channels  of  the  great  old  glaciers,  each 
lake  in  a true  rock-basin.”  Second.  The  general  result  of  the  examination  of  the  map  of  the  world  in- 
dicates that  “for  the  rocky  regions  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  the  farther  north  or  the  farther 
south  we  go,  the  more  do  lakes  increase  in  number;”  and  “ that  this  fact  is  not  a mere  accidental  coinci- 
dence, but  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  that  widespread  coating  of  glacier-ice, 
that  in  old  times  molded  the  face  of  so  much  of  both  hemispheres.” 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  probability  of  hlr.  Ramsay’s  theory  of  glacier-origin  of  mountain-lakes, 
it  is  not  free  from  the  most  serious  physical  difficulties.  It  is  not  very  clear  that  a moving  glacier  would 
necessarily  present  so  striking  a contrast  to  moving  water,  in  its  capacity  for  scooping  out  rock-basins;  for, 
so  far  as  known,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  flow  of  glaciers  in  mountain  valleys  are  identical  with  those 
which  govern  the  flow  of  streams  of  water  under  like  conditions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  ver}’-  obvious  why 
its  effects  should  not  be  strictly  analogous  to,  if  not  the  same,  as  those  of  water.  Like  running  water,  the 
glacier  moves  most  rapidly  near  the  center  of  its  surface,  and  the  motion  is  almost  imperceptible  at  the 
margins  and  at  the  bottom  of  its  bed. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  action  of  a glacier  on  its  bed  is,  in  some  important  features,  different 
from  that  produced  by  aqueous  erosion.  The  characteristic  striated  appearances  of  the  glaciated  rocks,  no 
less  than  the  7'oches  moiitonnees , show  that  these  ice-streams  cany  with  them  some  of  the  mechanical  effects 
of  solid  bodies  sliding  down  inclined  planes.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  their  erosive  effects  should 
so  far  diverge  from  those  of  running  water  as  to  enable  glaciers  to  scoop  out  the  great  lake-basins.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  would  not  the  glacier  “ act  as  a great  planing-machine,  wearing  down  the 
larger ’irregularities,”  and  filling  up  the  depressions  with  the  detrilus  thus  produced  ? 

Moreover,  when  a glacial  mass,  in  descending  a sloping  valley,  reaches  an  extensive  level  surface, 
like  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  its  motion  on  its  bed,  if  anything  analogous  to  water,  disappears,  or  be- 
comes quite  insignificant;  and  hence,  its  excavating  or  scooping  power  would  vanish.  This  consideration 
seems  to  render  it  almost  certain,  that  the  numerous  lake-basins  of  flat  countries,  like  Finland  and  British 
America,  could  not  have  been  excavated  by  glaciers.  And  thus  the  principal  support  of  the  theory', 
derived  from  the  comparative  profusion  of  lacustrine  basins  in  high  northern  latitudes,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Again,  as  far  as  known,  existing  glaciers  do  not  operate  upon  their  beds  in  the  manner  demanded  by 
hlr.  Ramsay’s  theory.  Where  opportunities  are  enjoyed  of  seeing  part  of  a valley  from  which  a glacier 
has  retreated  in  historical  times,  no  basin-shaped  hollows  are  conspicuous.  (Lyell.)  The  domc-.shaped 
protuberances,  the  roches  moulonnees,  are  frequent;  but  the  cup  and  saucer-shaped  cavities  are  wanting. 
(Lyell.) 

Hence,  it  appears,  that  without  denying  the  glacier-origin  of  certain  small  mountain-lakes,  this  theory 
evidently  fails  to  afford  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  vast  number  of  large  and  deep  lacustrine  basins 
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which  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  high  latitudes.  In  truth,  Iiowcvcr,  it  is  impossible  to 
speculate  securely  on  questions  of  this  kind,  without  a larger  supply  of  observed  facts.  Before  .speculating 
on  the  origin  of  such  basins,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  much  more  exact  information  than  we  now  possess 
in  relation  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  existing  lake-basins,  and  to  ascertain  the  law  of  glacier-motion 
when  the  ice-stream  reaches  an  extensive  level  surface. 

Modified  Glacial  Theory. — Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly  has  recently  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series,  vol.  17,  p. 
133  et  seq.,  Feb.  1879)  propounded  a theoiy  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  lake-basins,  which  deserves  consid- 
eration. Pumpelly  maintains  that  the  glacial  theory  of  Ramsay  and  Geike,  which  assumes  that  such  basins 
“are  due  to  unequal  sculpturing  by  glaciers,”  is  useless  in  explaining  the  “lake-basins  of  flat  countries, 
like  Finland  and  Bridsh  America,”  and  still  more  unsitisfactory  as  an  e.xplanation  of  similar  basins  in 
Central  Asia;  “ because  there  are  absolutely  no  traces  of  glaciation  in  Central  Asia,  outside  of  the  high 
mountain  chains.” 

Prof.  Pumpelly’s  theory  seems  to  be,  that  during  preglacial  times,  a vast  number  of  rock-bound 
basins  were  formed  over  the  surfaces  of  continents  by  the  “secular  disintegration  of  the  rocks,”  while  still 
in  situ.  It  is  evident  that  the  formation  of  such  basins  being  due  to  the  greater  on  less  facility  with  which 
the  rocks  disintegrated  under  agencies  acting  through  the  immeasurable  preglacial  periods,  they  might  be 
of  all  sizes  and  depths.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  at  the  time  of  origin,  these  basins  would  still  retain  the 
residuary  products  of  the  secular  rock-disintegration;  in  other  terms,  they  would  be  full  of  the  disinte- 
grated materials.  Now,  the  important  question  is,  how  were  these  depressions  emptied  of  their  secular 
disintegrated  materials  ? According  to  Pumpelly,  two  agencies  may  have  acted  in  removing  the  disinte- 
grated materials  from  these  rock-basins,  viz.,  ice  and  wind. 

1.  Ice. — In  the  plenitude  of  glacial  times,  when  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  was  covered  with  a 
cap  of  ice  of  enormous  thickness,  extending  below  forty  degrees  of  latitude,  the  disintegrated  material 
filling  the  lake-basins  scattered  over  the  comparatively  level  plains  of  Northern  Europe  and  America,  was 
frozen  to,  and  formed  a part  of,  the  vast  ice-sheet  which  gradually  moved  towards  the  equator.  Conse- 
quently, the  contents  of  these  basins  were  dragged  out  by  the  advancing  ice-sheet. 

2.  Winds. — Following  up  Baron  Richthofen’s"  view,  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  great  “Loess- 
formation  ” to  the  action  of  winds  on  the  secular  disintegrated  rocks — that  it  is  in  fact  “ a sub-aerial  de- 
posit, formed  in  a dry  central  region  ” — Prof.  Pumpelly  maintains  that  the  lake-basins  of  Central  Asia 
were  emptied  of  their  diy  secular  disintegrated  materials  by  the  agency  of  winds.  Those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  effects  of  sand-storms  in  arid  regions,  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  important  agency  of  winds 
in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  the  glacial  origin  of  lakes,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  while 
saucer-shaped  basins  might  have  been  emptied  through  the  agency  of  moving  ice,  mechanical  considera- 
tions seem  to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  deep  cup-shaped  rock-basins  could  have  been  formed  by 
glacial  action,  either  local  or  general;  for,  in  these  latter  rock-basins,  the  steep  and  precipitous  sides  of  the 
cavity  induce  mechanical  conditions  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  possibility  of  moving  ice  liaving 
either  scooped  out  the  hollow,  or  having  dragged  out  the  contents  of  the  full  basin.  It  is  true,  that  in 
some  instances,  the  precipitous  condition  of  the  sides  of  such  basins  might  have  been  a secondary  effect, 
resulting  from  the  sub-aqueous  deposition  of  the  detritus  brought  from  surrounding  high  grounds  by  gla- 
cial and  aqueous  agencies  in  operation  during  modern  times.  But  this  explanation  is  hardly  applicable 
to  lacustrine  basins  which  are  surrounded  by  lofty  and  steep  mountains  coming  within  a short  distance  of 
the  margin  of  the  lake. 

For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  basin  containing  Lake  Tahoe,  which  is  more  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  deep  within  a short  distance  of  its  steep  and  rocky  boundaries,  could  have  been 
excavated  by  the  agency  of  moving  ice.  But  the  most  extraordinar)-  chasm  of  this  kind  is  the  great  fresh- 
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water  Siberian  lake,  Baikal.  This  vast  reservoir  is  situated  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  steep  mountain  ranges,  that  often  rise  sheer  from  the 
water’s  edge  in  lofty  walls  of  syenite,  gneiss,  or  conglomerate.  The  recent  reports  in  relation  to  its  depth 
are  almost  incredible.  The  depth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  is  given  as  being  three  thousand  and 
twenty-seven  meters  (nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet),  about  the  height  of  hlount  Etna; 
and  at  its  lower  portion  it  is  said  to  attain  a depth  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  metres 
(twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet)!  {Vide  Nature,  vol.  17,  p.  468.)  At  the  latter  point, 
these  soundings  show  that  the  bottom  of  the  lake  must  be  depressed  nearly  eleven  thousand  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea;  which  surpasses  the  greatest  depth  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea!  There  seems  to  be  a vague 
impression  that  Lake  Baikal  originated  in  the  sinking  of  the  ground  by  the  falling  in  of  a subterranean 
cavern;  but  there  is  probably  no  foundation  for  such  an  opinion.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  enormous 
elongation  of  this  lake  (it  is  nearly  four  hundred  miles  long)  renders  the  action  of  glacial  agencies  more 
possible  as  a cause  of  excavation,  than  in  the  case  of  the  much  smaller  cup-shaped  basins. 

The  foregoing  views  have  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  recent  experimental  results  and  mathe- 
matical deductions  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Oldham,  contained  in  a paper  entitled  “On  the  IModulus  of  Cohesion 
of  Ice,  and  its  bearing  on  the  Theory  of  Glacial  Erosion  of  Lake-Basins.”  (Phil,  hlag.,  5th  series,  vol.  7, 
p.  2\o  ei  seq.,  April,  1879.)  Exaggerating  all  the  data  relating  to  the  erosive  action  of  ice,  hlr.  Oldham 
arrives  at  the  following  deductions: 

1.  “ That  no  lake-basin  exceeding  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth  or  five  miles  in  length  could  possibly 
owe  its  origin  to  glacial  erosion,  though  the  true  limits  are  probably  not  one  tenth  of  these  quantities.” 

2.  “That  no  glacier  could  be  pushed  eji  masse  over  a horizontal  plain  for  more  than  five  miles.” 

To  understand  the  physical  basis  of  these  deductions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the 
“modulus  of  cohesion”  of  the  ice  is  unable  to  resist  the  “shearing  stress”  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  there 
is  a gradual  motion  of  the  internal  portions  among  themselves,  which  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  motions 
of  viscous  masses  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  The  lowest  stratum  remains  quiescent  on  the  supporting 
surface,  while  the  upper  portions  of  the  viscous  mass  move  over  it. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAKES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

There  are  numerous  lacustrine  basins  to  be  found  in  the  States  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  in 
other  regions  of  the  globe,  their  distribution  is  determined  by  the  configuration  of  land,  or,  more  specific- 
ally, by  the  forms  of  the  great  hydrographic  basins  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Hence,  some  general 
idea  of  the  topography  of  the  western  portions  of  the  United  States  is  an  essential  preliminari'. 

Topography. — One  of  the  grand  topographical  features  of  the  two  American  continents  is  the  system 
of  mountains  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  extending  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  North  Polar  Sea.  This 
vast  system  of  mountain  chains  has  been  collectively  designated  by  some  geographers  as  the  “ Cordilleras.” 
Different  portions  of  it  have  received  special  designations;  as  the  “Andes”  in  South  America;  the 
“Sierra  Madre ” in  Mexico;  and  the  “ Rocky  Mountains,”  the  “Sierra  Nevada,”  and  the  “Ca.scade 
Range,”  in  the  United  States.  This  great  mountain  system,  entering  the  United  States  from  Mexico, 
rapidly  widens  and  subdivides  into  a labyrinth  of  mountain  ranges,  the  whole  mass  having  a maximum 
width,  near  the  parallel  of  thirty-nine  or  forty  degrees,  of  about  one  thousand  miles.  According  to  Prof. 
J.  D.  Whitney,  the  whole  area  embraced  within  this  mountainous  belt  is  but  little,  if  any,  short  of  one 
million  of  square  miles.  The  enormous  mass  included  within  the  extreme  boundaries  is  of  a somewhat 
lozenge-shape,  the  length  of  each  side  being  about  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  miles,  “ is  formed  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Cascade  Range  on  the  two  westerly  faces,  and  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the 
Big  Horn,  Wind  River,  and  Bitter  Root  Ranges,  on  the  two  easterly  faces.”  Between  these  two  gigantic 
mountain  systems  lies  the  “ Great  Interior  Plateau,”  which  constitutes  the  great  physical  feature  of  our  ter- 
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ritory.  The  plateau  ihus  inclosed  has,  in  its  central  section  from  cast  to  west  in  the  pathway  along  which 
civilization  has  advanced,  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet,  falling  off  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south;  and,  in  the  latter  direction,  sinking  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  sea- 
level. 

The  drainage  of  this  vast  area  is  accomplished  by  three  great  rivers  and  their  numerous  tributaries, 
viz.:  (i)  The  Columbia  River  in  the  north,  discharging  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  (2)  The  Rio  Colorado  of 
the  West,  discharging  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  (3)  .=\nd  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  discharging  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  portion  of  this  Great  Plateau  which  has  been  designated  the  Great  Interior 
Basin,  is  without  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  Great  Plateau  is  traversed  by  various  ranges  of  mountains,  of 
which  the  Wahsatch,  extending  north  and  south  through  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  is  the  most  notable. 
Between  the  Wahsatch  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  runs  the  Uintah  Range,  the  only  high  and  well-defined 
chain  in  the  Cordilleras  having  an  east  and  west  trend.  It  is  likewise  traversed  by  several  subordinate 
ranges  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  is  diversified  by  innumerable  spurs  and  ridges,  transver.se  narrow 
valleys  and  occasional  broad  plains;  the  valleys  being  sometimes  green,  attractive,  and  refreshing,  while 
the  plains  are  always  arid,  repulsive,  and  desolate  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  evident  that  this  portion  of  our 
territory  lying  between  the  lofty,  snow-clad  Rocky  Mountains  on  its  eastern  margin,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  on  its  western  boundary,  can  receive  but  a scanty  supply  of  moisture  from  the  vapor-bearing 
winds  coming  from  either  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  jMexico  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  streams  are  largely  supplied  with  water  from  the  melting  of  the 
snows  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  two  great  mountain  boundaries.  Many  portions  of  these  arid 
plains  only  need  water  to  render  them  fruitful ; in  such  cases,  when  irrigation  is  practicable,  the  seeming 
desert  may  be  made  to  blossom. 

Greai  Basin. — The  central  portions  of  what  we  have  designated  as  the  Great  Plateau,  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  regions  by  the  Wahsatch  range  of  mountains  trending  north  and  south,  near  the  eastern  bor- 
ders of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  for  about  four  hundred  miles,  viz.:  (i)  The  Great  Plateau  proper,  lying  at  an 
elevation  of  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  between  the  Rocky  IMountains  on  the  east  and 
Wahsatch  mountains  on  the  West.  (2)  The  Great  Basin,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  about  four  thousand  to 
five  thousand  feet,  between  the  Wahsatch  Range  on  the  east  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west. 

The  region  occupied  by  the  mountains  bordering  the  Great  Basin  has  no  drainage  into  the  sea;  the 
streams  that  head  in  the  mountains  find  their  way  into  saline  lakes,  disappear  in  sinks,  or  are  lost  in  the 
sands  of  deserts,  where  their  waters  are  evaporated. 

The  Great  Basin  region  is  subdivided  by  the  Humboldt  Mountains  into  two  sub-basins,  viz. : (a)  The 
Salt  Lake  Basin,  in  which  lie  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Lake,  and  Sevier  Lake.  During  glacial  times,  there  was 
a large  expanse  of  fresh  water  in  this  basin;  and,  according  to  G.  K.  Gilbert,  at  some  former  period  the 
waters  of  this  basin  rose  so  high  that  they  overflowed  to  the  ocean  through  Red  Rock  Pas.s  into  the  Snake 
and  Columbia  rivers;  at  this  epoch  its  water-level  was  about  nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  {b)  The  second  sub-basin  is  the  Humboldt  Basin,  which  lies  between  the 
Humboldt  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A number  of  smaller  lakes  and  sinks,  such  as  Pyramid  Lake, 
Humboldt  Sink,  Carson  Lake,  Walker’s  Lake,  and  others,  which  dot  the  surface  of  the  Stale  of  Nevada, 
and  likewise  Mono  and  Owen’s  Lakes. in  California,  are  included  in  the  same  general  depression.  The 
estimated  area  of  these  two  interior  basins,  without  outlet  to  the  sea,  is  about  two  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventy-four  square  miles. 

Great  California  Valley. — Evei^-  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  California  of  two 
great  masses  of  mountains,  one  designated  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lying  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State; 
and  the  other  the  Coast  Ranges,  bordering  the  sea  near  the  western  boundary.  Between  the  parallels  of 
thirty-five  and  forty  degrees  there  is  no  difficulty  in  separating  the  Coast  Ranges  from  the  Sierra  Nevada 
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The  Great  California  Valley,  composed  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  varying  in 
width  from  forty  to  sixty  miles,  forms  a striking  feature  in  the  topography;  being  walled  in  by  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Coast  Ranges  on  the  other.  The  broad  valley  thus  defined  forms  a 
complete  separation  of  the  two  systems  of  mountain  chains.  But  if  we  go  south  or  north  of  latitudes 
thirty-five  and  forty  degrees  respectively,  the  condition  of  things  changes.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Tejon  Pass,  about  latitude  thirty-five  degrees,  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and"  Coast  Ranges  come 
together,  inosculate,  and  become  continuous;  and  topography  alone,  independently  of  geological  consid- 
erations, affords  no  clew  to  where  one  ceases  and  the  other  begins.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
these  two  mountain  ranges  north  of  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  North  of  Shasta  City  (latitude 
forty  degrees  and  thirty-five  minutes)  the  ranges  close  in  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  labyrinth  of  chains  there 
is  no  possibility  of  preserving  the  distinction  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Ranges.  Within 
these  limits,  and  along  an  axial  line  having  a direction  of  north  thirty-one  degrees  west,  extending  for  a 
distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles,  the  topographical  features  of  California  assume  a grand  simplicity. 
Nearly  parallel  to  each  other  we  have: 

(1)  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending  into  the  State  of  Nevada. 

(2)  The  Sierra  Nevada  Range  of  Mountains. 

(3)  The  Great  Valley  of  California. 

(4)  The  Coast  Ranges. 

Passing  north  of  California  into  Oregon,  we  come,  in  latitude  forty-three  degrees,  to  the  tw'o  beautiful 
and  fertile  valleys  of  the  Umpqua  and  the  Willamette,  which  here  form  almost  as  striking  a separation 
between  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Coast  Ranges  on  the  w’est,  as  does  the  Great  Cali- 
fornia Valley. 

Arid  Region. — In  the  United  States,  the  regions  of  the  great  plains,  the  vast  treeless  countr}-  that 
stretches  away  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  great  plateaus  and  basins  lying  west 
of  the  same  range  of  mountains,  constitute  the  arid  areas,  where  agricultural  operations  are  impracticable 
without  more  or  less  irrigation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  arid  region  is  more  than  one  third  of  the 
entire  area  embraced  in  the  United  States.  From  actual  surveys  and  careful  estimates,  it  would  seem 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  redeem  more  than  three  per  cent,  by  irrigation,  when  every  brook,  creek, 
and  river  is  utilized.  Less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  region  can  be  said  to  be  forest-clad.  These  forests 
are  restricted  to  the  sides  of  the  high  mountains,  and  extend  over  the  more  elevated  foothills.  This  does 
not  include  large  areas  covered  with  a scanty  growth  of  dwarf  cedars  and  pines,  useful  for  fuel,  but  of  no 
value  in  mechanical  industries.  Over  the  remaining  districts,  a large  portion  is  covered  with  grasses  and 
other  plants,  which  may,  to  some  extent,  be  utilized  for  pasturage.  Small  valleys,  lying  along  mountain 
streams,  will  doubtless  receive  most  careful  and  elaborate  culture,  affording  fertile  grain-fields,  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  gardens.  The  mountains,  hills,  and  plains  will  furnish  nutritious  but  scant  pasturage  for 
herds  and  flocks;  but,  after  all,  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  vast  area  must  be  very  limited.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  many  other  minerals  are  found  in  abundance;  so  that  the  region  will 
be  chiefly  valuable  for  its  mineral  wealth.  According  to  IMajor  J.  W.  Powell  (“  Report  on  the  Lands  of 
the  Arid  Region,”  2d  ed.,  Washington,  1879,  PP-  5“i7))  ihe  arid  region  embraces  something  more  than 
four  tenths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  He  estimates  that  in  this  arid 
region  the  irrigable  land  is  about  two  and  eight  tenths  per  cent,  of  its  area.  The  timber  region  is  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  area.  The  standing  timber  is  about  twelve  and  five  tenths  per  cent, 
of  its  area. 

Cause  of  Aridiiy. — The  mechanical  cause  of  all  terrestrial  currents  of  air,  or  winds,  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  disturbance  of  atmospheric  equilibrium  pioduced  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  solar  heat  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Solar  heat  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  the  prmuin  mobile,  which  orig- 
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inates  and  keeps  in  continual  action  the  agencies  which  peqaetuate  the  atmospheric  circulation.  In  other 
words  the  action  of  solar  heat,  combined  with  the  very  important  modifications  produced  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  aflbrds  a full  and  satisfactorj'  explanation — at  least  in  a general  and  comprehen- 
sive view — of  the  great  systems  of  winds.  The  operation  of  this  great  physical  cause  necessitates  the  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  west  winds  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  temperate  zones. 

The  great  water-surfaces  are  the  chief  sources  whence  the  largest  supply  of  moisture  in  the  form  of 
aqueous  vapor  is  derived.  The  winds  are  the  chief  mechanical  agents  by  which  these  vapors  arc  waftc  1 
to  distant  points  where  they  are  condensed  into  rain  or  snow,  dropping  richness  and  fertility  on  our  fields, 
and  covering  our  hills  and  mountain-slopes  with  vestments  of  verdure.  The  land  is,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  agent  which  brings  about  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor.  It  accomplishes  this  result  either  (as  in 
the  case  of  winds  carrying  vapors  up  mountain-slopes)  by  forcing  the  vapors  into  higher  and  colder  re- 
gions; or,  by  creating  upward  currents  of  air  by  the  action  of  solar  heat,  and  thus  conveying  the  vapors 
aloft  into  the  colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Thus,  in  a general  sense,  the  oceans,  seas,  and  lakes  constitute  a vast  vapor-furnishing  apparatus, 
while  the  continents  and  islands  constitute  a huge  condensing  apparatus;  between  them  a gigantic  process 
of  distillation  is  carried  on,  which  waters  the  earth,  and  clothes  the  land  with  vegetation.  ^loreover.  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  thermal  influence  emanating  from  the  sun,  alone  has  the  power  of 
putting  in  motion  this  immense  apparatus.  For  the  western  portions  of  our  territor}-,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
constitutes  the  great  vapor-furnishing  surface;  the  prevailing  west  winds  sweep  the  vapors  upon  the  lands 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  ocean;  and  the  mountain  ranges  furnish  the  condensing  apparatus.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  all  the  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  embracing  fog,  rain,  and  snow,  may  be 
rationally  accounted  for,  by  attending  to  the  three  following  considerations: 

fi)  The  position  of  bodies  of  water,  furnishing  aqueous  vapor  of  greater  or  less  tension;  the  degree 
of  tension  having  relation  to  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

(2)  The  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  sweeping  the  vapors  to  regionsof  condensation,  or  otherwise. 

(3)  The  configuration  of  the  adjacent  and  remote  lands,  in  promoting  or  opposing  the  operation  of 
causes  producing  condensation  of  the  vapors. 

Application. — These  general  physical  principles  are  readily  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  aridity  of 
the  extensive  areas  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains.  Through  the  whole  length 
of  the  State  of  California  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  are  lofty  and  continuous,  presenting  an  almost  un- 
broken chain,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  ten  thousand  feet.  This  “Great  Sea-Wall”  almost 
completely  shuts  off  the  moisture  borne  by  the  vapor-bearing  west  winds  coming  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  small  amount  of  moisture  that  surmounts  the  lofty  snow-clad  crests  of  these  mountains  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a scanty  precipitation  of  rain  and  snow  from  December  to  May  each  year,  during  the 
rainy  season  of  the  Coast  Ranges.  Hence  w^e  find,  east  of  this  huge  wall  through  the  central  portions  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  from  the  mud-lakes  of  the  north  through  the  Humboldt  Desert,  and  the  Great  Salt 
Valley,  and  on  south  to  Death  Valley  in  California,  a region  of  extreme  aridity  and  barrenness.  Most  of 
this  vast  area  is  dreary  and  desolate  beyond  conception;  being  nearly  destitute  of  water  and  vegetation, 
fearfully  hot  in  summer,  and  occasionally  swept  by  terrible  sand-storms. 

North  of  latitude  fort}-one  degrees,  the  Cascade  and  other  ranges  constituting  the  continuation  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  IMountains,  have  a mean  elevation  of  only  about  six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  feet;  so 
that  a somewhat  larger  supply  of  moisture  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  reaches  the  plateaus  and  basins  lying 
between  them  and  the  Rocky  IMountains.  It  is  principally  for  this  reason  that  eastern  portions  of  Wash- 
ington Territor)-  and  Oregon,  and  the  whole  of  Idaho,  although  situated  in  the  northern  extension  of  the 
arid  region,  receive  a somewhat  larger  supply  of  rain  than  corresponding  districts  in  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  there  are  unquestionable  indications  that  at  a former  epoch  a 
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large  portion  of  the  Great  Basin  was  covered  with  water.  During  the  “Champlain  epoch,”  these  arid 
plains  were  covered  with  immense  sheets  of  water,  of  which  the  existing  saline  lakes  are  the  isolated  resi- 
dues. Hence  it  follows,  that  the  extreme  dr}-ness  of  climate  now  existing  in  these  regions  did  not  always 
prevail.  Since  the  above-mentioned  geological  epoch,  there  has  been  an  increasing  dixmess  of  climate 
over  the  whole  of  the  Great  Basin.  Is  it  still  progressing  .?  or  has  it  reached  its  maximum  of  ariditv' } Is 
the  great  C3^cle  of  humidity  returning  upon  these  desert  plains,  and  will  they  once  more  be  clothed  with 
vegetation  at  some  future  period  1 These  are  important  questions  in  relation  to  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
States. 

There  are  certainly  many  evidences  that  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  lias  been  a decided 
increase  of  rainfall  and  snowfall  over  a large  portion  of  the  Great  Basin.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  known  to 
have  risen  eight  feet  within  the  last  twenty'-five  years,  thereby  submerging  large  tracts  of  land  on  its  flat 
margins;  and  chemical  analyses  show  that  its  waters  are  progressively  freshening.  According  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Clarence  King,  during  only  four  years  (1867-71),  Fynamid  Lake  has  risen  nine  feet,  and  Win- 
nemucca  Lake  twenty-two  feet  within  the  same  short  period.  In  like  manner,  Mono  Lake  has  risen  ten 
or  twelve  feet  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  same  is  said  to  be  true  of  Walker’s  Lake  and  of  Owen’s 
Lake.  Additional  evidence  of  the  increasing  snowfall  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  glacial  masses,  w'hich  cover  the  flanks  of  its  lofty  mountain  peaks,  seem  to  be  advancing  on  the  foot- 
hills. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  jise  of  the  lakes  occupying  the  Great  Basin  is  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  a climatic  cycle.  The  momentous  question  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  States  is, 
whether  the  cycle  is  to  be  a long  or  a short  one;  whether  it  is  to  be  a geological  cycle  of  augmenting  rain- 
fall and  snowfall  constituting  a secular  change  of  climate;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  only  a climatic  fluctua- 
tion of  such  short  duration  as  to  exercise  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  v^c- 
table  and  animal  kingdoms.  This  vital  question  can  not,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  data,  be  answered 
at  the  present  time.  Our  successors  will,  without  doubt,  be  able,  after  the  lapse  of  suflScient  time,  to 
accumulate  accurately-observed  facts  numerous  enough  to  warrant  the  deduction  of  trustworthy’  con- 
clusions. 

Rainfall  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains. — .\t  first  sight,  we  might  suppose, 
that  as  all  the  great  belt  of  country  lying  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains  is  exposed  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  vapor-bearing  west  winds  coming  from  the  vast  water-surface  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
it  would  receive  an  unfailing  and  bountiful  supply  of  rain.  The  interposition  of  the  comparatively  low 
Coast  Ranges  between  the  Great  Valleys  of  California  and  of  Oregon,  and  the  vajxir-bearing  winds 
from  the  Pacific,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  produce  any  very  great  diminution  in  the  supply  of  moisture 
reaching  these  valleys.  Yet  the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  Indeed,  west  of  the  Coast  Ranges,  no  less  than  on 
the  Great  California  Valley,  the  rainfall,  although  usually  sufficient  to  assure  a remunerative  return  to  the 
farmer,  is  frequently  very  scanty,  especially  in  the  southern  portion.-?.  Cun.sidering  the  comparative  prox- 
imity to  the  great  water-surface,  and  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  rain 
falls  on  the  Pacific  Coast  between  San  Diego  and  Cayie  Mendocino.  Not  only  is  the  amount  of  rainfall 
smaller  than  might  be  expected,  but  it  is  quite  irregular,  and  thus  involves  the  clement  of  uncertainty. 
For  example,  we  have  the  following  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  annual  rainfall  at  San  I'rancisco  and  at 
Sacramento: 

San  Francisco — 1850-51,  seven  and  forty  one  hundredths  inches;  1861-62,  forty-nine  and  twenty- 
seven  one  hundredths  inches. 

Sacramento — 1850-51,  four  and  seventy-one  one  hundredths  inches;  1861-62,  thirty-five  ami  fifty- 
five  one  hundredths  inches. 

Table  of  Rainfall. — The  following  table  exhibits  in  a striking  manner  the  increase  of  rainfall  as  we 
advance  northward  along  the  Pacific  Coast: 
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RAINFALL  WEST  OF  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA  MOUNTAINS. 


Station. 

North 

Latitude. 

Coast 

or 

Valley. 

Mean  Rainfall  in 

English  Inches. 

Extent  of 
Recoi-d 

In  Years. 

Deg.  Min. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Year. 

Fort  San  Diego 

32 

42 

Coast . . . 

1.89 

0 

36 

I. 

89 

5 

17 

9 

31 

24^ 

Fort  Yuma 

32 

44 

Valley  . . 

0.27 

I 

30 

I 

36 

0 

98 

3 

91 

i6i 

Drum  Barracks 

33 

47 

Coast.  . . 

2 . 26 

0 

26 

0 

35 

5 

87 

8 

74 

si 

Monterey 

36 

37 

Coast . . . 

4.43 

0 

26 

2 

24 

8 

78 

15 

71 

12I 

Fort  Miller 

37 

00 

Valley  . . 

7-25 

2 

93 

• 8 

81 

18 

99 

6f 

San  Francisco 

37 

48 

Coast . . . 

5.48 

0 

07 

3 

58 

14 

91 

24 

04 

23 

Stockton 

37 

57 

Valley  . . 

3-83 

0 

32 

I 

21 

8 

33 

13 

69 

3^ 

Sacramento 

38 

34 

Valley  . . 

5-75 

0 

10 

2 

68 

II 

03 

19 

56 

18 

Gamp  Far- West 

39 

7 

Valley  . . 

9.01 

3 

18 

8 

41 

20 

60 

2^ 

Fort  Humboldt 

40 

45 

Coast.  . . 

9-36 

0 

73 

6 

50 

19 

33 

35 

92 

Camp  Gaston 

41 

I 

Coast.  . . 

14.76 

I 

15 

9 

92 

31 

56 

57 

39 

12 

Fort  Ter-Waw 

41 

49 

Coast . . . 

14.20 

3 

30 

22 

16 

30 

27 

69 

93 

2i 

Camp  Lincoln 

41 

55 

Coast . . . 

15.25 

I 

17 

12 

26 

52 

91 

81 

59 

Fort  Orford 

42 

44 

Coast.  . . 

18.26 

3 

1 1 

19 

92 

29 

30 

70 

59 

3 

Fort  Umpqua 

43 

42 

Coast . . . 

16.83 

2 

86 

15 

64 

32 

08 

67 

41 

6 

Blockhouse 

44 

25 

Coast . . . 

26.28 

2 

53 

31 

15 

36 

33 

96 

29 

if 

Fort  Hoskins 

45 

2 

Coast.  . . 

14.69 

2 

65 

14 

88 

34 

49 

66 

71 

6f 

Fort  Yamhill 

45 

21 

Valley  . . 

13.10 

2 

39 

13 

20 

26 

90 

55 

59 

9i 

Portland 

45 

30 

Valley . . 

13-75 

2 

50 

II 

30 

19 

64 

47 

20 

7 

Fort  Vancouver 

45 

40 

Valley  . . 

8.70 

3 

78 

9 

17 

16 

72 

38 

37 

17 

Astoria 

46 

1 1 

Coast.  . . 

18.90 

5 

72 

18 

19 

34 

80 

77 

61 

22f 

Fort  Stevens 

46 

12 

Coast.  . . 

17.67 

7 

88 

18 

21 

34 

81 

78 

57 

6i 

Cape  Disappointment.. . 

46 

17 

Coast . . . 

14.97 

5 

97 

20 

46 

29 

84 

71 

24 

5f 

Fort  Steilacoom 

47 

II 

Coast.  . . 

9-97 

3 

42 

II 

76 

18 

83 

43 

98 

16 

Neeah  Bay 

48 

22 

Coast . . . 

28.13 

II 

62 

36 

73 

46 

87 

123 

35 

3^ 

Fort  Tongass 

54 

46 

Coast.  . . 

25-43 

15 

44 

40 

34 

37 

09 

118 

30 

2i 

Fort  Wrangel 

56 

16 

Coast . . . 

10. 19 

9 

99 

24 

67 

15 

69 

60 

54 

3t 

Sitka 

57 

3 

Coast . ; 

14.59 

14 

77 

30 

14 

22 

19 

81 

69 

3°^ 

Abnormal  Distribution  of  Rain  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — A glance  at  the  foregoing  table  reveals  several 
remarkable  and  seemingly  abnormal  results  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  along  the  Pacific 
Coast: 

(i)  The  annual  rainfall  augments  with  the  increase  of  latitude.  Thus,  the  annual  amount  of  rain 
varies  from  less  than  four  inches  in  the  Yuma  and  Gila  deserts,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  to 
eighty  inches  on  the  coast  of  Washington  Territory.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  general  law  is  that 
the  average  fall  of  rain  is  greatest  near  the  equator,  and  diminishes  as  we  proceed  towards  the  poles.  This 
law  evidently  depends  upon  the  relation  which  the  tension  of  the  vapor  at  the  water-surfaces  usually  bears 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  solar  radiation  incident  in  different  latitudes.  Under  normal  conditions,  the 
greater  perpendicularity  of  the  solar  rays  incident  in  lower  latitudes  imparts  a higher  temperature  to  the 
oceanic  surfaces,  consequently  a higher  tension  to  the  aqueous  vapors  contained  in  the  superjacent  air;  so 
that  an  equal  reduction  of  temperature  must  precipitate  a larger  amount  of  moisture  in  a warm  than  in  a 
cold  climate.  Thus,  the  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  rainfall  in  different  latitudes,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  Professors  Loomis  and  Guyot;  to  which  are  added  two  columns,  likewise,  indicating 

the  decrease  of  rainfall  with  increase  of  latitude: 

Voi..  11— 34 
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Loomis. 

Guyot. 

Annual  Rainfall  in  Inches. 

Annual  Rainfall  in  Inches. 

Latitude. 

Deg. 

Rainfall  in 
Inches. 

Latitude. 

Deg. 

Rainfall  in 
Inches. 

0 

104 

0 

100 

Tropics 

102 

Tropics. 

q6 

10 

85 

20 

80 

Temperate  Zones. . 

36 

Italv 

45 

20 

70 

30 

60 

Frigid  Zones 

12 

England  .... 

30 

40 

40 

40 

North  Germany. . . 

22^ 

40 

30 

50 

30 

St.  Petersburg 

17" 

50 

25 

60 

20 

60 

20 

70 

10 

80 

5 

It  is  evident  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast  this  general  law  is  completely  reversed;  and  it  is  equally  obvi- 
ous that  there  must  exist  some  active  physical  cause  adequate  to  produce  this  anomalous  result. 

(2)  The  second  abnormal  result  indicated  by  our  table  of  rainfall  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is,  that  at 
Cape  Mendocino,  or  about  latitude  forty  to  forty-one  degrees,  there  is  a sudden  increase  of  the  annual 
rainfall  from  about  twenty  inches  to  forty-four  inches  or  more;  with  a more  gradual  augmentation  from 
this  latitude  in  advancing  northward  along  the  coast. 

(3)  The  third  abnormal  result  indicated  by  the  same  table,  is,  that  between  San  Diego  and  Cape 
Mendocino,  from  latitude  thirty-two  degrees  and  forty-two  minutes  to  latitude  forty  degrees  and  twenty- 
six  minutes,  scarcely  any  rain  falls  during  the  three  summer  months;  but  that  north  of  the  latter  point  the 
rains  are  more  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  different  seasons,  although  the  winter  still  continues  to 
be  the  period  of  greatest  precipitation.  The  contrast,  in  this  respect,  betw^een  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall, 
according  to  seasons,  on  this  coast,  and  that  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States,  is  strikingly  exhibited 
by  the  following  table  of  the  average  rainfall,  according  to  seasons,  at  various  points  along  the  latter: 


RAINFALL  ALONG  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Station. 

North 

Latitude. 

Average  Rainfall  in  Inches. 

Extent  of 
Record 

In  Years. 

Deg.  Min. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Year. 

Fort  Pierce 

27 

30 

9.86 

22.62 

14.74 

10.80 

58.02 

6i 

Jacksonville 

30 

20 

10.91 

21*07 

12.04 

8.70 

52.72 

6" 

Savannah 

32 

05 

10.65 

20.62 

8.63 

8.42 

48.32 

23t 

Charleston 

32 

47 

8.00 

17.97 

10.87 

8.27 

45  " 

22 

Fortress  Monroe 

37 

00 

10.17 

15-32 

10.88 

10.67 

47-04 

19J 

Washington 

38 

53 

10.16 

12.77 

8.10 

10.02 

41  .05 

5 

Fort  McHeniy 

39 

16 

10.79 

10.83 

9-97 

9.51 

41.10 

23J 

Philadelphia 

39 

57 

1 1 . 10 

12.58 

10.46 

9.91 

44.05 

43 

Fort  Columbus 

40 

41 

'1-35 

11.95 

10.07 

9.87 

43-24 

24 

Newark 

40 

45 

11.49 

11.58 

10.84 

10.94 

44.85 

23^ 

New  Plaven 

41 

18 

10.84 

1 1 .71 

•1-53 

10  70 

44.78 

2l| 

New  Bedford 

41 

39 

10.73 

9-75 

10.  52 

10.42 

41.42 

54 

Providence 

41 

50 

10.54 

10.14 

10.48 

10.22 

41-38 

35 

Boston 

42 

22 

10.40 

9.81 

9.48 

9.85 

39-54 

20 

Concord 

43 

12 

9.84 

10.57 

II  .31 

9.27 

40.99 

8J 

Hanover 

43 

42 

9-57 

II  09 

10.58 

9.08 

40.32 

>9 

Brunswick 

43 

54 

II  .71 

1 1 .71 

11.42 

9.84 

44.68 

32 

Gardiner 

44 

1 1 

10  87 

10.46 

10.49 

10.27 

42.09 

27 

Fort  Sullivan 

44 

54 

8.87 

10.06 

9.86 

10.62 

39  41 

8§ 
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(4)  The  fourth  fact  shown  by  the  table  of  rainfall  on  this  coast  is  not  anomalous,  being  in  conformity 
with  the  general  laws  of  rain;  it  is,  that  the  amount  of  annual  rainfall  in  the  Great  California  and  Oregon 
Valleys  is  considerably  less  than  it  is  on  the  sea-coast  west  of  the  Coast  Ranges.  This  is  much  more  con- 
spicuously true  in  latitudes  north  of  forty-one  degrees,  where  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  atmosphere 
becomes  drained  of  its  vapor  as  we  leave  the  coast  and  proceed  inland.  The  Coast  Range  mountains 
along  this  portion  of  the  coast,  being  cooler,  act  more  powerfully  as  condensers  as  the  vapor-bearing  winds 
are  forced  up  their  western  slopes. 

Causes  of  Anomalous  Distribution  of  Rain  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — It  is  evident  that  these  seeming 
anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  on  the  Pacific  Coast  must  be  due  to  the  operation  of  peculiar 
physical  causes  which  are  unusually  active  in  this  region  of  the  globe.  It  seems  to  me  that  nearly  all  of 
them  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  means  of  the  fundamental  principles  previously  enunciated,  viz.: 
(i)  The  temperature  of  the  adjacent  ocean,  which  determines  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapors  con- 
tained in  the  air  resting  on  it.  (2)  The  direction  of  the  prevailing  vapor-bearing  winds,  which  waft  the 
moisture  to  places  of  condensation,  or  otherwise.  (3)  The  temperature  of  the  contiguous  lands,  which 
renders  them  efficient  agents  of  condensation,  or  the  opposite. 

(i)  Temperature  of  the  Ocean. — (a)  Warm  ocean  north  of  latitude  forty-one  degrees.  The  great 
North  Equatorial  oceanic  current  flows  w'estward  from  the  American  continent  until  it  is  arrested  by  the 
coasts  of  Asia  and  Australia,  where  it  divides,  and  the  north  branch,  reaching  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Formosa,  is  deflected  to  the  north-east,  and  becomes  the  Japanese  current — Kuro-Sivo  or  Kuro  Siioo — 
the  gulf-stream  of  the  Pacific.  This  vast  body  of  warm  water  flows  swiftly  along  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Japan  and,  continuing  its  north-eastern  course  across  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  reaches  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska.  Here  it  divides,  a smaller  portion  flowing  northward,  while  the  larger  portion  is  deflected  south- 
ward, and  glides  along  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  California,  and  a 
portion  of  Lower  California.  North  of  Cape  St.  Lucas,  obeying  the  tendency  impressed  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  it  leaves  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  and  turns  westward,  to  re-enter 
the  great  equatorial  current,  and  thus  complete  the  cycle  of  oceanic  circulation.  In  fact,  the  North  Equa- 
torial, the  Japanese,  and  the  North  Pacific  currents,  seem  to  form  one  immense  whirlpool  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  noble  oceanic  stream  of  warm  water,  although  very  much  reduced  in  temperature 
in  its  long  voyage  from  the  coasts  of  Japan  to  Alaska,  retains  enough  heat  to  impart  to  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  north  of  latitude  forty-one  degrees  an  abnormal  warmth;  that  is,  a temperature  much 
above  that  due  to  the  latitude. 

Whilst  our  existing  knowledge  enables  us  to  thus  outline  the  general  course  of  this  oceanic  current 
which  bears  intertropic  warmth  to  high  northern  latitudes;  yet,  much  information  is  lacking  in  relation  to 
many  important  points.  What  are  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  stream?  What  are  its  offshoots  or 
branches?  What  are  the  surface-temperatures  at  various  points  in  its  course?  What  is  the  distribution 
of  temperature  in  relation  to  depth  ? These  and  a great  many  other  interesting  physical  questions  will, 
doubtless,  be  answered  as  soon  as  our  Coast  Survey  has  had  time  to  carry  out  the  line  of  investigations 
which  has  been  so  intelligently  inaugurated.  We  shall  then  be  in  possession  of  as  accurate  physical  data 
in  regard  to  the  gulf-stream  of  the  Pacific,  as  we  now  have  in  relation  to  the  gulf-stream  of  the  Atlantic. 

(b)  Cool  ocean  south  of  latitude  forty-one  degrees.  It  seems  to  be  now  quite  satisfactorily  established, 
by  the  investigations  of  Prof.  George  Davidson,  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  that,  throughout  the  year,  there  is  a narrow,  cool,  counter  or  eddy  cur- 
rent, moving  steadily  to  the  northward,  between  the  shore-line  and  the  Kuro-Svvoo.  Sometimes  this  is  not 
more  than  a mile  or  two  wide;  “at  other  times,  after  a week  of  calm  summer  weather,  it  becomes  as 
much  as  fifteen  miles  wide,  even  off  Cape  Mendocino.”  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign  an  origin  to  this  cool  counter-current.  And  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  explain  the  remark- 
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able  coolness  of  the  ocean  south  of  Cape  Mendocino.  The  idea  of  arctic  currents  is  out  of  the  question; 
for  the  polar  currents  are  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  owing  to  the  great  shallow- 
ness and  narrowness  of  Behring’s  Strait,  which  is  the  only  passage  open  to  them.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
a submarine  cold  current,  originating  in  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  might  find  its  w'ay  under  the  Kuro-Siwo, 
and  come  to  the  surface  near  latitude  forty-one  degrees But  in  the  absence  of  data  it  is  useless  to  con- 
jecture. In  the  mean  time,  we  recognize  the  fact,  that  south  of  Cape  Mendocino  the  surface-waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  are  abnormally  cool. 

(2)  Direction  of  the  Vapor -Bearing  Winds. — It  is  well  known  that  the  great  thermal  agencies  ema- 
nating from  the  sun,  which  keep  up  the  grand  cycle  of  atmospheric  circulation,  must  tend  to  produce  west 
winds  along  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  But  the  action  of  these  general 
causes  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  peculiar  physical  conditions  existing  along  this  coast.  The  great 
excess  of  temperature  in  summer  of  the  interior  valleys  over  the  coast,  imparts  to  the  winds  of  the  coast 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  features  of  monsoons;  that  is,  there  is  an  indraught  of  air  from  the  cool 
ocean  towards  the  hot  area. 

(3)  High  Summer  Temperature  in  the  Great  Valleys. — There  is  no  country  in  the  ^Yorld  where  the 
temperature  of  the  summer  increases  so  much,  as  w^e  go  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  as  on  the  Pacific 
slope  of  North  America  from  Alaska  to  Lower  California.  The  great  valleys  lying  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains,  and  the  Coast  Ranges,  being  more  or  less  protected  from  the  cooling  in- 
fluences of  the  summer  winds  which  sweep  the  air  from  the  comparatively  cold  ocean,  seem  to  become 
great  reservoirs  of  heat  during  this  season,  when  their  sloping  sides  are  most  exposed  to  insolation.  The 
mean  summer  temperature  in  the  central  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  rises  above  eighty-four  degrees 
(F.),  when  on  the  sea-coast,  close  by,  it  is  below  sixty  degrees  (F.)  The  following  table  will  illustrate  this 
point: 


INTERIOR. 

COAST. 

Mean  Summer 

Mean  Summer 

Station. 

Latitude. 

Temperature. 

Station. 

Latitude. 

Temperature. 

Deg.  Min. 

Deg.  (Fah.) 

Deg.  Min. 

Deg.  (Fall.) 

Fort  Yuma 

32  46 

92  07 

San  Diego  

32  42 

69.67 

Camp  Cady 

34  58 

89.98 

Visalia 

36  22 

80.78 

Monterey 

36  37 

59-73 

Fort  Miller  . 

37  00 

85.70 

Fort  Reading 

40  28 

80-27 

Fort  Humboldt 

40  45 

58.15 

APPLICATION  TO  COAST  CLIMATE. 

The  existence  of  a comparatively  warm  ocean-surface  north  of  latitude  forty-one  degrees,  and  of  a 
comparatively  cool  ocean-surface  south  of  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  combined  with  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  serves  to  explain  the  peculiar  and  most  remarkable  features  of  the  coast  climate  of 
the  Pacific  slope;  for,  between  the  Coast  Ranges  and  the  sea-shore,  the  thermal  element  of  climate  is 
governed  by  the  temperature  of  the  adjacent  ocean.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  off  the  coast  of  Oregon  are  absolutely  warmer  than  those  off  the  Golden  Gate;  for  it  is  simply  a 
question  whether,  in  the  respective  latitudes,  the  temperature  of  the  surface-waters  of  the  ocean  is  higher 
or  lower  than  that  due  to  the  normal  distribution  of  solar  heat  on  the  globe;  in  other  terms,  whether  the 
ocean  is  abnormally  warm  in  latitude  forty-seven  degrees,  and  abnormally  cool  in  laiilude  thirty-seven  de- 
grees. Thermometric  observations  on  the  surface-waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  along  the  northern  portions 
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of  the  coast  sufficiently  remote  from  the  shore-line  to  escape  the  influence  of  llie  narrow,  cool  current, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  under  the  full  dominion  of  the  Kuro-Shvo  current,  are  still  great  desiderata. 

According  to  the  obsen'ations  made  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Coast  Survey,  the 
surface-temperatures  of  the  ocean  waters  are  as  follows: 

Off  the  Golden  Gate  in  winter  months,  fifty-three  degrees  (F.) 

Off  the  Golden  Gate  in  summer  months,  fifty-eight  degrees  (F.) 

Off  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  in  winter  months,  fifty  degrees  (F.) 

Off  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  in  summer  months,  sixty  degrees  (F.) 

(i)  Uniformity  of  Temperature  along  the  Coast. — The  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  distribution  of 
temperature  along  the  Pacific  Coast  is  exhibited  by  the  fact  that  the  yearly  isotherm  of  fifty-two  degrees 
(F.),  instead  of  running  along  the  parallel  of  latitude,  actually  skirts  along  the  coast  in  a northern  direction 
for  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  between  San  Francisco  and  the  north-western  part  of  Washington 
Territory.  The  same  feature  is  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  winter  isotherms  approximating  to  par- 
allelism with  the  line  of  the  coast.  The  same  is  true  of  the  summer  isotherm  of  sixty  degrees  (F.) 

Outside  the  Golden  Gate  the  oceanic  waters  have  a temperature  of  from  fifty-three  to  fifty-eight 
degrees  (F.)the  year  round.  The  presence  of  this  comparatively  cool  ocean,  together  with  prevailing  west- 
erly winds,  sweeping  the  air  which  had  been  resting  over  the  sea  upon  the  adjacent  land,  impresses  the 
chief  character  on  the  climate  of  this  coast.  The  characters  thus  impressed  upon  the  climate  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  as  follows ; 

{a)  A comparatively  high  and  uniformly  distributed  winter  temperature,  which  is  felt  far  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  through  the  influence  of  the  vast  amount  of  latent  heat  carried  by  the  vapor-laden 
winds  during  the  rainy  season. 

[b)  We  are  impressed  with  the  comparatively  low  summer  temperature  along  the  Pacific  Coast  west 
of  the  Coast  Ranges;  but  this  does  not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  Indeed,  the  coldest  place  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  during  midsummer,  excepting  high  mountain  ranges  and  peaks,  is  just  outside 
the  Golden  Gate,  where  we  encounter  the  summer  isotherm  of  fift)--six  degrees  (F.),  which  appears  nowhere 
else  during  this  season.  With  this  low  summer  temperature  is  associated  little  or  no  precipitation  of 
moisture.  The  contrast  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  most  striking.  Thus,  we  have  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  in  the  corresponding  latitude  with  San  Francisco,  a summer  temperature  higher  by  as 
much  as  eighteen  degrees  (F.)  In  winter,  this  contrast  between  the  two  coasts  is  of  an  opposite  kind;  the 
winter  isotherm  of  fifty-two  degrees  (F.),  off  the  Golden  Gate,  corresponding  to  the  winter  isotherm  of 
forty-two  degrees  (F.),  off  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake.  Finally,  we  notice  the  extraordinarj'  difference 
in  the  range  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  extreme  seasons;  this  being  about  four  degrees  (F.)  on  the 
Pacific,  and  nearly  thirty-three  degrees  (F.)  on  the  Atlantic. 

{c)  We  have  already  noticed  the  great  accumulation  of  heat  during  summer  in  the  valleys  lying  cast 
of  the  Coast  Ranges.  During  this  season,  the  indraught  of  air  from  the  ocean  to  the  hot  interior,  carries 
with  it  a deluge  of  cool  atmosphere,  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  water  over  which  it  has  passed, 
which  is  poured  in  upon  the  adjacent  land.  As  it  approaches  the  shore,  the  slightly  higher  tension  of  the 
vapors  resting  upon  the  shallow  w'aters  and  moist  land  (due  to  the  more  efficient  solar  action  upon  this 
shore-belt),  produces  condensation  of  vapors  wdien  the  cool  aerial  wave  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  comes  in 
from  the  west.  Hence,  almost  daily,  during  the  summer,  soon  after  midday,  huge  masses  of  dense  fog- 
clouds  come  rolling  in  from  the  sea  upon  the  shore,  which  deposit  some  of  their  moisture  on  the  foothills 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  contiguous  highlands;  but  these  fog-clouds  are  completely  dissipated  before 
reaching  the  hot,  sunny  valleys  of  the  interior. 

Between  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior  valleys  there  is  a region  of  country  under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  the  climate  of  the  coast  and  that  of  the  great  valleys;  and,  consequently,  enjoying  a most  delight- 
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ful  climate.  Many  of  the  small  valleys  surrounding  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  penetrating  into  the 
interior,  as  those  of  Santa  Clara  and  Napa,  enjoy  these  advantages.  The  sea-winds,  with  their  fog-clouds 
and  abundant  moisture,  prevent  these  valleys  from  being  parched  with  drought  during  the  rainless  season, 
temper  the  fierceness  of  the  summer  heat,  and  moderate  the  cold  of  winter. 

APPLICATION  TO  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAIN. 

I’he  general  physical  considerations  which  have  been  enumerated  afford  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  several  features  of  the  abnormal  distribution  of  rain  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

(i)  Increase  of  rainfall  with  increase  of  latitude.  It  is  evident,  that  as  we  go  north  along  the  coast, 
the  temperature  of  the  surface-waters  of  the  ocean  (the  vapor-furnishing  apparatus),  through  the  influence 
of  the  Kuro-Siwo,  is  rendered  comparatively  warm;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  land 
(the  condensing  apparatus),  especially  during  the  winter  (the  rainy  season),  diminishes  with  increasing  lati- 
tude. Hence,  during  the  rainy  season,  or  winter  months,  this  cause  must  tend,  as  we  advance  towards 
Alaska,  to  progressively  augment  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  above  that  of  the  adjacent 
land — the  vapor-furnishing  source  above  that  of  the  condensing  apparatus — and  thereby  increasing  the 
amount  of  precipitation  along  the  northern  portions  of  the  coast. 

The  following  data,  recently  furnished  by  W.  H.  Dali,  assistant  in  United  States  Coast  Survey  (“Coast 
Pilot  of  Alaska,”  “Meteorology,”  second  series,  Washington,  1879),  seem  to  throw  some  light  on  tliis 
meteorological  problem; 


Station. 

North 

Latitude. 

SUMMER. 

WINTER. 

Mean  Temp, 
of  Ocean. 

Mean  Temp, 
of  Coast. 

Rainfall  in 
Inches. 

Mean  Temp, 
of  Ocean. 

Mean  Temp, 
of  Coast 

Rainfall  in 
Inches. 

Deg.  Min. 

Deg.  (Fah.) 

Deg.  (Fah.) 

Deg.  (Fah.) 

Deg.  (Fah.) 

San  Franciseo  . . 

37  48 

58.00 

58.04 

0.07 

53.00 

50.09 

14.91 

Fort  Humboldt. 

40  45 

58.00 

58.15 

0-73 

53.00 

47.00 

19-33 

Astoria 

46  II 

60.00 

59-52 

5-72 

50.00 

39-35 

34.80 

Sitka 

57  03  ■ 

5500 

54.60 

14.77 

50.00 

32-50 

22.19 

(2)  Sudden  increase  of  rainfall  near  latitude  forty-one  degrees.  This  is  a striking,  but  vcr}-  puzzling 
act.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  offer  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no 
observations  indicating  any  sharp  and  sudden  depression  in  the  temperature  of  the  ocean-waters,  just  at 
Cape  Mendocino.  A careful  study  of  the  directions  of  the  winds  at  this  portion  of  the  coast,  might  throw 
some  light  on  this  point.  A most  important  agent  in  the  production  of  this  anomaly  in  rainfall  is  doubtless 
to  be  found  in  the  hypsometric  relations  of  the  land  lying  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to  the 
contiguous  sea.  The  crowding  of  these  lofty  mountain  ranges  towards  the  shore-line,  which  occurs  just 
north  of  Cape  Mendocino,  must  evidently  tend  to  augment  the  rainfall  at  this  portion  of  the  coast.  The 
following  numbers  indicate,  approximately,  the  distances  of  the  crest  of  Sierra  Nevada  from  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean : 

At  latitude  thirty-nine  degrees,  along  the  parallel,  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles;  at  latitude  forty  de- 
grees and  thirty  minutes  (Lassen’s  Peak),  along  the  parallel,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles;  at  latitude 
forty-one  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  (Mount  Shasta),  along  the  parallel,  ninety-four  miles. 

(3)  No  summer  rains  between  latitudes  thirty-three  and  forty-one  degrees.  This  remarkable 
feature  of  the  climate  of  this  coast  is  clearly  due  to  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  adjacent  land,  during 
the  summer,  above  that  of  the  cool  ocean  on  the  west.  Tliis  condition  of  things,  while  it  augments  the 
force  of  the  west  winds,  renders  the  precipitation  of  the  aqueous  vapors  of  small  tension,  which  they 
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sweep  from  the  cool  ocean  to  the  hot  interior,  a physical  impossibility;  since  they  are  being  carried  to  a region 
of  higher  temperature.  Further  north,  along  the  coasts  of  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Alaska, 
the  presence  of  a comparatively  warm  ocean  renders  the  conditions  more  favorable  for  summer  rains. 

(4)  Winter  rains  south  of  latitude  forty-one  degrees.  Along  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abnormal  coolness  of  the  ocean,  the  adjacent  lands,  even  during  the  winter  season, 
scarcely  ever  become  colder  than  the  contiguous  sea.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  while  the  monsoon 
features  of  the  winds  of  this  section  of  the  coast  disappear,  yet,  we  have  presented  the  anomalous  fact, 
that  when  the  wands  blow  from  the  ocean  it  never  rains.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  low  temperature  of 
the  sea,  which  can  only  furnish  vapor  of  feeble  tension.  The  true  rain-bearing  winds  come  from  the 
south  and  the  south-east,  bringing  the  warm  vapors  of  high  tension  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  These 
vapor-laden,  warm  south-east  winds  from  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  western  coast  of 

■ Lower  California,  deposit  a very  small  amount  of  rain  in  the  warm  latitude  of  San  Diego  (thirty-three  de- 
grees), but  precipitate  their  moisture  gradually  more  and  more  copiously  on  their  w^ay  to  the  higher  and 
colder  latitudes.  It  is  a well-established  fact,  that  near  San  Francisco,  during  the  rainy  season,  whenever 
the  wind  veers  to  the  west,  and  blows  from  the  cool  ocean,  the  rain  speedily  ceases,  and  it  clears  off.  Fur- 
ther north,  along  the  coast,  where  the  influence  of  the  Kuro-Siwo  is  felt,  the  sea- winds,  during  winter, 
resume,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  their  normal  functions,  and  become  rain-bearing  winds. 

(5)  Less  rain  in  the  great  valleys  than  on  the  coast.  This  is  the  normal  condition  of  things,  since  it 
is  evident  that  the  interposition  of  the  Coast  Ranges  must  tend  to  cut  off  more  or  less  of  the  vapors  from 
the  interior  valleys. 

(6)  Maximum  rainfall  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  After  the  vapor-bearing  winds 
have  passed  across  the  Coast  Ranges  and  the  Great  Valleys,  they  reach  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  This  high  mountain  range,  and  its  cold,  snow-clad  sides,  acting  as  powerful  con- 
densers, extract  from  the  southerly  winds  the  load  of  moisture  which  they  bring  from  the  regions  of  max- 
imum evaporation  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  burden  of  moisture  is  almost  entirely  unloaded  in  passing 
over  the  land  lying  to  the  seaward,  and  especially  over  the  cold  flanks  of  these  lofty  mountains;  so  that 
comparatively  little  is  left  for  deposit  on  the  arid  plains  of  the  Great  Basin.  On  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  we  find  a precipitation,  which,  following  the  usual  law  for  windward  mountain  flanks,  aug- 
ments with  increasing  altitude,  and  attains  a maximum  at  about  from  five  thousand  to  seven  thousand  feet. 

LACUSTRINE  BASINS  WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

After  this  digression  on  climatology,  rainfall,  etc.,  we  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  lakes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  the  topographical  sketch  previously  given,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  three  lacustrine  basins  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  viz. : 

(1)  The  Salt  Lake  Basin,  near  the  western  slope  of  the  Wahsatch  IMountains. 

(2)  The  Humboldt  Basin,  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains. 

(3)  The  Great  Valleys,  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  the 
Coast  Ranges  on  the  west. 

Most  of  the  lakes  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  Humboldt  Basins  are  without  outlets,  and,  consequently,  their 
waters  are  more  or  less  highly  charged  with  saline  matters.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  small  amount  of 
rain  and  snow  supplied  to  these  arid  basins  in  recent  geological  times.  The  lakes  of  the  Great  Valleys 
have  outlets,  at  least  during  the  rainy  season.  For  example,  Tulare  Lake  ordinarily  has  no  outlet,  but  at 
high  water  its  surplus  flows  through  Fresno  slough  into  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Near  this  lake  are  numer- 
ous shallow  lacustrine  depressions,  some  of  them  at  present  designated  as  diy'  lakes,  which  contain  more 
or  less  water  during  the  wet  season.  In  the  following  table  the  lakes  are  grouped  in  conformity  with  the 
foregoing  topographical  divisions,  commencing  at  the  north  and  advancing  south  in  each  division: 
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LAKES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Salt  Lake  Basin. 

Maximum 
Length 
in  Miles. 

Maximum 
Width 
in  Miles. 

Approximate 
Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Height  of 
Sui-face  above 
Sea-level  in  Ft. 

Maximum 
Depth  in  Feet. 

Height  ot 
Bottom  above 
Sea-level  in  Ft. 

34 

84 

25 

28 

8 

5921 

4218 

4498 

4600 

Great  Salt 

Utah 

45 

13 

2125 

127 

140 

60 

4158 

Fish  

6 

6674 

6200 

16 

5 

3 

5952 

Humboldt  Basin. 

36 

6 

4150 

Malheur 

18  ' 

16 

Albert 

20 

6 

Summer  

18 

8 

Upper  Klamath 

26 

8 

4131 

Warner’s  . .... 

33 

1 5 

8 

Lower  Klamath 

6 

4131 
4014 
. 4470 

Rhett 

10 

10 

Wright  

10 

5 

9 

7 

6 

Goose 

28 

13 

19 

14 

36 

Middle  

Eao-le 

10 

Mud  

4079 

4095 

14 

8 

Winnemucca 

18 

Pyramid 

33 

23 

13 

25 

14 

17 

39 

6 

14 

16 

360 

3890(9) 

3920 

3840 

3840 

Humboldt 

Carson 

9 

Walker’s 

Mono  

10 

Owen’s 

3589 

-150 

51 

3538 

-150 

Death  Valley 

1° 

Coast  Valleys. 
Quinault 

3 

American 

Whatcom 

6 

3 

Union 

Washington 

Clear 

2li 

34 

7i 

23 

80 

687 

1210 

60 

1250 

160 

Tulare 

200 

40 

Buena  Vista 

Kern 

8 

13 

282 

17 

265 

A glance  at  the  foregoing  table  is  sufficient  to  disclose  two  facts:  First.  The  great  deficiency  of  physi- 
cal data  in  relation  to  our  western  lakes;  and,  second,  the  remarkable  shallowmess  of  all  the  lakes  occu- 
pying the  three  lacustrine  basins. 
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MOUNTAIN  LAKES  OF  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

Hundreds  of  little  alpine  lakes,  with  their  clear,  deep,  cold,  emerald  waters,  arc  embosomed  among 
the  crags  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Their  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  more  powerful  action  of 
glacial  agencies  in  past  times;  in  some  cases,  gorges  dammed  up  by  ancient  moraines.  Tlic  streams  that 
now  supply  these  “Gems  of  the  Sierra”  are  born  in  the  cold,  gloomy  solitudes  of  the  upper  mountain 
region,  amid  perpetual  snow-banks.  ]\Iany  of  these  charming  lakes  arc  nestled  in  the  least  explored  por- 
tions of  the  “High  Sierra,”  and  have  not  been  mapped  or  described;  nay,  some  of  them  have,  as  yet, 
no  designating  names.  They  are  the  reservoirs  of  melting  snows,  and  some  of  them,  as  those  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Yuba,  are  the  sources, of  summer  supply  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  mining  ditches. 
Hence,  the  existing  condition  of  our  topographical  knowledge  of  these  wild  and  imperfectly-explored 
mountain  fastnesses,  renders  it  impossible  to  furnish  anything  like  a complete  catalogue  of  the  mountain 
lakes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  following  table  embraces  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  lakes  embos- 
omed among  the  crags  of  that  portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  extending  from  Lassen's  Peak  (latitude  forty 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes)  in  the  north  to  Mount  Brewer  (latitude  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes) 
in  the  south.  With  the  exception  of  Tahoe,  most  of  them  are  comparatively  small: 


These  alpine  lakes,  with  their  clear,  fresh,  snow-fed  waters,  surrounded  by  lofty,  snow-clad  peaks, 
whose  slopes  are  covered  with  magnificent  groves  of  pine  and  fir,  constitute  the  most  attractive  feature  in 
the  lesser  summit-valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  charmingly  picturesque  character  which  they  im- 
part to  the  wild  and  rugged  scenery  of  these  mountains,  has  not  been  overlooked  by  tourists,  poets,  and 
artists.  But  the  inaccessibility  of  most  of  these  “ emerald  gems  ” has  prevented  them  from  receiving  that 
notice  which  their  exquisite  beauties  deserve.  As  civilization  penetrates  into  these  mountain  retreats,  they 
will  become  more  accessible,  and,  consequently,  better  appreciated  by  cultivated  visitors. 


CYRUS  PALMER. 


The  good  old  state  of  Maine  has  been  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the  Palmer  family 
during  many  generations.  The  paternal  great-grandfather  of  Cyrus  Palmer  went  forth 
from  his  labors  in  tilling  the  soil  there  and  entered  the  war  for  his  country’s  independ- 
ence, and  his  grandfather,  with  equal  heroism,  served  his  country  in  the  war  of  1812.  His 
father,  William  A.  Palmer,  who  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1870,  was  engaged  in  an  extensive 
lumber  business  in  Maine,  and  there  married  Miss  Olive  Getchell.  Their  children  were  six  in 
number,  and  the  home  feeling,  so  characteristic  of  New  England  family  life,  is  strongly 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  this  family,  for,  though  the  inducements  of  the  distant  land  of  the 
Pacific  for  a time  separated  the  members  of  the  family,  it  was  onlj'  for  a brief  period,  and 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  member  came  all  the  others  also,  until  father,  mother,  and  six 
children  found  themselves  reunited  in  the  new  republic  of  the  far  west.  The  mother  and  all 
her  children  yet  remain  residents  of  San  Francisco,  which  they  have  seen  grow  from  the  little 
hamlet  of  1849  to  the  proud  commercial  center  of  the  present.  The  oldest  of  the  children, 
Cyrus,  was  born  in  Machias,  Maine,  on  August  24,  1828,  and  at  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  town  received  an  ordinary  English  education  until  he  reached  his  sixteenth  year.  But 
more  important  than  mere  book  learning  were  the  wise  instructions  of  his  experienced  father, 
who  always  treated  his  children  in  a liberal-minded  manner  and  from  their  earliest  years 
endeavored  to  have  them  feel  a certain  degree  of  responsibility  and  self-reliance.  Until  the 
age  of  twenty,  the  boy  assisted  his  father  in  mercantile  matters  at  Machias.  Then  he  grew 
restless  and  eager  to  embrace  the  golden  opportunities  of  the  distant  California,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  a father  who  would  not  restrain  his  young  ambition,  he  sailed  for  the  Pacific  coast, 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  after  an  uneventful  voyage  of  two  months,  landed  in  San 
Francisco  on  August  18,  1849.  at  once  engaged  with  Macondray  & Co.  in  charge  of  the 
lumber  department  of  their  business.  His  duties  were  arduous,  but  he  was  fully  equal  to  all 
requirements,  and  he  prospered  so  well  by  his  industry  that  he  soon  acquired  an  interest  in 
two  vessels  of  the  Puget  Sound  trade,  employed  in  carrying  lumber  and  oil  to  San  Francisco. 
He  and  his  partner,  Lafayette  Balch,  constituted  the  first  firm  engaged  in  that  business  in  the 
new  city.  Mr.  Palmer  remained  with  Macondray  & Co.  during  three  j-ears,  when  his  industr)” 
and  success  had  enabled  him  to  send  for  the  other  members  of  his  family.  On  their  arrix-al 
he  entered  upon  the  lumber  business  with  his  father  and  brother,  under  the  firm  name  of  \V. 
A.  & C.  Palmer.  They  continued  in  this  trade  with  good  success  from  1855  to  1856,  and  then 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Pacific  foundry,  as  he  had  long  felt  that  the  rapidly  advancing  interests 
of  the  mining  districts  of  the  coast  would  furnish  a field  for  large  enterprise  and  profit.  In 
i860  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Pacific,  and  established  the  foundry  which  he  now 
directs  and  which  he  called  the  Miners’  foundry.  Under  his  energetic  management  it  liccame 
a well  known  successful  establishment,  and  several  important  contracts  for  public  works  tested 
and  proved  its  efficiency.  Mr.  Palmer  secured  the  contract  for  supplying  all  the  iron  work 
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done  at  the  state  capitol  in  Sacramento,  a work  which  continued  from  1867  to  1871  and 
involved  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  iron  so  used.  In  the  days 
of  the  first  Washoe  excitement,  the  Miners’  foundry  became  the  central  bee-hive  of  industry, 
to  which  were  sent  countless  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  mills  and  various  machinery  made 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  mines.  About  two  years  ago  the  Miners’  foundry  was 
consolidated  with  the  Golden  State  foundry,  assumed  the  name  of  the  Miners’  and  Golden 
State  foundry,  and  its  management  passed  into  the  care  of  an  incorporated  company,  of  which 
]\Ir.  Palmer  is  a director.  His  brother,  Wales  L.  Palmer,  is  the  president ; H.  B.  Angell,  a 
most  experienced  mechanic,  is  the  vice-president,  and  his  brother-in-law  is  the  secretary  of  the 
corporation.  As  the  bent  of  IMr.  Palmer’s  ability  has  always  been  rather  financial  than 
mechanical  in  character,  he  remains  in  charge  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  company,  whose 
success  is  largely  due  to  his  prudent  and  able  direction  of  its  finances. 

In  1854,  on  March  2,  and  during  a visit  to  his  old  home,  Mr.  Palmer  was  married  in  Ran- 
dolf,  Massachusetts,  to  Miss  Ellen  F.,  daughter  of  Ludovicus  and  Joanna  W.  Burrill.  In  his 
home  circle  one  adopted  daughter  reflects  the  graces  of  his  estimable  wife,  whose  reputation 
has  become  widespread  as  one  of  San  Francisco’s  most  kindly  and  charitable  ladies.  During 
twenty-four  years  she  has  continued  a directress  and  active  worker  in  the  Ladies’  Protection 
and  Relief  society,  and  finds  her  greatest  pleasure  in  aiding  and  cooperating  with  her  husband 
in  his  many  and  constant  works  of  sincere  though  unostentatious  benevolence.  The  great 
cause  of  the  Sanitary  and  the  Christian  commissions  found  few  more  earnest  supporters  and 
more  liberal  contributors  during  the  sad  days  of  the  civil  war  than  was  Mr.  Palmer.  When, 
in  1850,  the  cholera  raged  in  San  Francisco,  and  few  could  be  found  to  attend  the  sick  and 
dying,  he  continued  fearless  and  self-sacrificing,  devoting  himself  to  the  care  and  comfort  of 
those  whom  the  disease  had  marked  as  its  victhns.  These  facts  are  the  best  record  of  a life 
from  which  the  active  cares  of  a business  career  have  not  been  able  to  banish  that  noble  senti- 
ment which  finds  a brother  in  the  needy  and  afflicted.  In  earlier  years  Mr.  Palmer  took  much 
interest  in  political  matters  and  was  very  active  in  the  organization  of  the  republican  party  in 
California.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  so  warmly  did  his  constituents 
approve  his  course  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1857  and  again  in  1861.  He  carried  with  him  to 
the  capital  the  strictest  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  deed,  and.  his  fellow-citizens  loudly  acknowl- 
edged the  honor  and  uprightness  of  his  legislative  career.  Of  late  he  has  withdrawn  from 
active  participation  in  political  matters,  though  he  remains  an  earnest  adherent  of  the  republican 
party.  He  aided  in  organizing  the  first  fire  company  of  San  Francisco,  and  remained  a 
member  of  the  company  until  the  time  of  his  marriage.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
first  vigilance  committee,  and  took  part  in  the  work  done  by  that  committee  for  the  preser\-a- 
tion  of  peace  and  order  in  the  city.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Congregational  faith,  helped 
to  organize  the  Howard  Street  Presbyterian  church  of  San  Francisco,  and  has  remained  a 
trustee  in  that  association  during  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  IMen  esteem  and  respect 
him,  and  all  the  more,  because,  though  they  recognize  the  utility  and  practical  erierg}'  of  his 
life  on  the  Pacific  coast,  they  also  know  that  a thousand  deeds  that  would  speak  trumpet  tones 
in  his  praise  are  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  treasured  up  in  the  recesses 
of  his  own  benevolent  heart. 
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WHEN  social  gatherings  and  occasions  of  public  interest  sometimes  draw  together  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  one  may  notice  among  their  ranks  gentle- 
men who  have  achieved  wealth  and  distinction  in  many  branches  of  industrial  enter- 
prise ; men  who,  coming  here  with  business  habits  and  capacity,  developed  amid  more  staid 
communities,  have  been  quick  to  see  and  to  grasp  at  opportunity;  but  we  may  search  almost 
in  vain  for  one  who,  having  taste  and  leisure  for  scientific  research,  has  determined  to  make 
his  home  on  this  coast.  In  the  unrest  and  intense  activity  of  city  life  there  is  a charm  that  p o 
true  Californian  would  care  to  dispense  with,  but  one  that  has  few  attractions  for  the  student. 
Of  professional  men  we  have,  for  so  young  a State,  a large  number  of  gentlemen  highly  skilled 
in  their  several  vocations ; but  the  scientific  man  who  loves  science  per  se,  and  does  not  culti- 
vate it  for  the  sake  of  professional  advancement  or  gain,  is  indeed  a rara  avis  in  our  midst. 
Such  a one  seldom  finds  here  an  abiding-place,  and  if  he  does,  it  is  usually  for  his  health’s  sake 
rather  than  from  choice.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Wenzell,  however,  a gentleman  whose  scientific 
attainments  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  “ a long-cherished  wish  to  make  California 
his  future  and  permanent  home,”  to  quote  his  own  words,  induced  him  to  sever  his  connection 
with  a city  in  the  western  States,  in  which  he  had  for  many  years  been  a prominent  citizen,  and 
to  start  for  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  1868. 

Mr.  Wenzell  is  a native  of  Muehldorf,  Bavaria.  His  birthday  was  the  nineteenth  of  June, 
1830.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  family  settled 
at  St.  Louis,  where  his  education,  which  had  been  commenced  in  Germany,  was  continued  in 
the  German  language.  With  little  instruction,  except  that  afforded  b)'-  the  training  of  a cos- 
mopolitan school,  he  has  acquired  a knowledge  of  chemistry  that  has  since  made  him  quite  an 
authority  on  that  science.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Wenzell  was  apprenticed  to  the  book- 
sellers’ trade,  partly  with  a view  to  gain  access  to  treatises  on  science,  which,  at  that  time,  his 
means  would  not  allow  him  to  purchase.  Besides  commencing  the  study  of  cheinistr\',  he  oc- 
cupied his  leisure  hours  in  making  lenses  for  microscopes,  experiments  in  photography,  and 
the  construction  of  electrical  and  galvanic  apparatus  from  the  rudest  materials.  His  taste, 
however,  inclined  him  towards  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  he  procured  employment  in  a drug 
store  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  qualities  of  chemical  drugs  and  compounds.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  employment  under  an  experienced  apothecary,  under  whose 
able  instruction  he  soon  mastered  the  details  of  the  business,  and  in  one  year  w'as  placed  in  charge 
of  the  store.  His  leisure  hours^t  this  period  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  chemical  science, 
both  experimental  and  theoretical.  Like  most  young  men  of  enterprise  and  ambition,  he  was 
desirous  of  seeing  the  world,  and  of  adding  to  his  scientific  knowledge  that  .still  greater  one 
which  is  mentioned  in  a famous  line  of  verse  as  the  greatest  of  all  human  studies.  Lca\'ing  St. 
Louis  for  New  Orleans  he  accepted  a position  in  a French  drug  store,  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  details  of  French  pharmacy,  and  of  acquiring  the  I'rench  language. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Wenzell  started  for  California  via  Panama,  where  he  re- 
mained nine  months  in  the  capacity  of  dispensing  clerk  in  the  principal  foreign  drug  store  of 
that  town.  Being  taken  sick  with  Panama  fever,  he  returned  cast  after  his  recovery,  on  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  attended  the  col- 
lege of  pharmacy,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  after  a two  years  course  of  study. 
In  1855,  Mr.  Wenzell  accepted  an  appointment  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  to  take  charge  of  the 
drug  department  in  the  leading  mercantile  firm  of  that  city,  and  during  this  engagement  was 
married  to  Miss  Lucie  F.  Millhouser,  of  Mound  Prairie,  Minnesota.  After  remaining  for  si.x 
years  in  this  capacity,  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  A.  Moeller,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wen- 
zell & Moeller,  and  established  a pharmacy  which  in  a very  short  time  became  the  most  pop- 
ular and  successful  enterprise  in  La  Crosse.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  residence,  l\Ir. 
Wenzell  was  elected  alderman  of  that  city,  a position  which  he  held  until,  in  186S,  he  carried 
out  his  long-cherished  wish  of  visiting  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  November  of  that  year  arrived 
in  San  Francisco,  via  New  York  and  Panama.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  entered  into  a part- 
nership, limited  to  three  years,  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Mayhew. 

In  the  year  1870,  a convention  of  delegates  from  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  colleges 
of  the  United  States  met  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  fifth  decennial  re- 
vision of  the  United  States  pharmacopoeia.  Mr.  Wenzell  accepted  an  appointment  to  act  as 
one  of  the  committee  of  revision,  and  departed  for  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee  there  assembled.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Baltimore,  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  California  pharmaceutical  society,  to  attend  a meet- 
ing of  the  American  pharmaceutical  association.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  association, 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy,  and  elected  to  the  first  vice- 
presidency of  the  association  for  that  year.  A voluminous  and  exhaustive  report  of  two  hun- 
dred pages  bears  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  work. 

On  returning  to  this  coast,  the  partnership  existing  between  himself  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Ma}- 
hew  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  Mr.  Wenzell  purchased  the  well-known  pharmacy 
of  Mr.  George  S.  Dickey.  The  establishment  of  a college  of  pharmacy  on  the  Pacific  coast  had 
long  been  one  of  his  favorite  projects,  and  though  foreshadowed  several  years  before,  did  not 
crystallize  into  form  until  the  year  1872,  Avhen  the  college  was  placed  in  a working  condi- 
tion, and  he  was  elected  its  first  president,  a position  which  he  occupied  during  four  successive 
years.  In  1874,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  college,  and  retains  that  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time.  In  1875,  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  toxicology 
of  the  medical  college  of  the  Pacific,  and  after  serving  faithfully  for  a period  of  nearly  five 
years,  he  handed  in  his  resignation  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  1880. 

Like  most  gentlemen  of  great  scientific  attainments,  ]\Ir.  Wenzell  mixes  but  little  in  general 
society,  and  still  devotes  most  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  studies.  In 
politics  he  is  a strong  adherent  of  the  Republican  party,  and  since  casting  his  first  vote  in  1855, 
he  has  never  voted  any  other  ticket.  He  does  not,  however,  claim  any  political  influence,  and 
is  not  a politician  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  Though  not  specially  interested  in 
any  religious  or  charitable  organization,  Mr.  Wenzell  has  always  contributed  his  share  as  a 
citizen  to  the  support  of  churches  and  benevolent  institutions.  His  liberality  and  kindness  of 
heart  are  as  well  known  and  as  fully  appreciated  as  are  the  qualities  which  have  made  his 
name  familiar,  in  scientific  circles,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
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The  opening  scenes  of  life  gave  but  little  view  and  indication  of  the  prominence  which 
this  gentleman  was  destined  to  gain  in  the  history  of  California.  In  the  highest  and 
best  sense  of  the  term  he  is  a self-made  man,  one  who,  by  strength  of  character  and 
will,  conquered  every  obstacle,  and  made  of  his  very  difficulties  the  means  of  his  steady 
advancement  and  success.  The  blood  of  his  ancestors  was  poured  out  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  for  both  his  paternal  and  his  maternal  grandfathers  gave  their  lives  to  their 
country  during  that  memorable  struggle.  His  father,  Levi  Higby,  was  a native  of  Connecticut, 
and  at  one  time  had  ranked  among  her  most  prosperous  citizens.  But  the  reverses  of  fortune 
robbed  him  of  all  his  competence,  and  compelled  him  to  commence  again  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  lumber,  this  having  been  his  business  for  many  years.  William  Higby  was  born 
in  Willsborough,  Essex  county.  New  York,  on  August  i8,  1813.  Until  his  eighteenth  year 
and  after,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  but  limited  schooling,  for  when  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
financial  difficulties  overwhelmed  his  father,  the  boy  was  compelled  to  leave  school  and 
assist  his  parent  in  the  heavy  work  of  lumbering,  clearing  lands,  etc.  But  the  ambition  of  his 
young  life  was  to  acquire  a thorough  education,  and  at  the  first  favorable  moment  he  entered 
the  university  of  Burlington,  V ermont.  During  some  time  before  taking  this  step  he  had 
given  every  hour,  not  required  in  labor,  to  the  work  of  teaching  school ; and  even  during 
his  course  at  the  university  he  was  repeatedly  compelled  to  interrupt  his  studies  and 
devote  himself  to  teaching  and  manual  labor,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  defraying  his 
necessary  expenses.  Despite  these  difficulties  and  distractions  he  persevered  until,  in  1840,  he 
graduated  with  distinction,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  had  determined  on  the  law  as  the 
profession  of  his  choice,  and  still  supplying  his  wants  by  the  proceeds  of  his  labors  as  a 
teacher,  he  carefully  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1844  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  his  native  county.  Until  1850  he  continued  in  the  energetic  pursuit  of  this  career, 
and  his  professional  life  was  marked  by  close  application,  keen  intelligence,  and  thorough 
devotion  to  his  duties.  Though  very  liberal  success  rewarded  his  efforts,  the  attractions  of 
California,  at  last,  proved  too  strong  an  inducement,  and  in  1850  he  sailed  from  New  York  for 
San  Francisco.  He  was  very  fortunate  in  suffering  a detention  of  only  one  week  at  Panama, 
and  reached  his  destination  after  a rapid  trip  of  but  forty  days.  He  spent  the  first  year  after 
his  arrival  in  the  practice  of  law  in  San  P'rancisco,  but  then,  yielding  to  the  incentives  which 
enticed  so  many,  he,  in  September,  1851,  proceeded  to  the  mines  in  Plumas  county,  and  for 
some  months  essayed  the  unwonted  role.  He  was  not  successful  there,  and  in  January,  1852, 
changed  his  scene  of  mining  labors  to  the  banks  of  the  Yuba  river.  Some  months  spent  there 
with  no  better  success  determined  him  to  resume  his  legal  profession,  and  he  settled  in  Cala- 
veras county.  He  soon  became  prominent  as  an  able  lawyer,  and  though  at  that  time  he  took 
no  active  part  in  politics,  he  was  elected  district  attorney,  in  1853,  and  held  that  office  until 
1859.  In  1861  he  ranked  with  the  Douglas  branch  of  the  democracy,  and  in  the  following 
year,  after  active  exertions  in  the  formation  of  the  union  party,  he  was  nominated  on  that 
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ticket,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  Fearless,  bold,  and  consistent  in  all  his  acts,  he  so 
well  merited  the  approval  of  his  fellow-citizens  that,  in  1863,  on  his  return  from  the  state 
senate,  he  was  elected  a member  of  congress  from  the  state  at  large.  Me  reached  W'ashington 
during  the  exciting  and  trjdng  scenes  of  the  civil  war,  and  taking  his  scat  in  congress  he  at 
once  placed  himself  on  record  as  a firm  defender  and  supporter  of  the  administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  took  active  part  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  occasion,  and  when, 
finally,  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  proposed,  he 
indorsed  the  measure  fully,  and  gave  it  the  support  of  his  logical  reasonings  and  of  his  favor- 
ing ballot.  Such  a course  produced  its  natural  results;  in  1864  he  was  reelected,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  thirty-ninth  congress  of  the  United  States.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  he  received  the  honor  of  a third  nomination  and  election,  and  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, in  1867,  as  a member  of  the  fortieth  congress.  He  thus  participated  in  the  deliberations 
and  legislations  of  congress  during  all  the  important  incidents  of  the  closing  war,  of  the  period 
of  reconstruction,  and  of  the  administration  and  impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  His 
long  sendee  in  the  congress  of  the  nation  proved  him  an  able  legislator  and  prudent  counselor. 
Though  in.no  sense  a partisan,  his  political  convictions  were  deeply  rooted,  and  his  action  on 
any  question  was  prompt,  conscientious,  and  decided.  His  earlier  sympathies  and  associations 
had  not  been  with  the  republican  party;  but  when  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  seemed  threat- 
ened he  at  once,  and  unhesitatingly,  gave  his  adherence  to  the  administration  pledged  to  its 
preser\ation,  and  ever}^  part}^  consideration  was  b}'-  him  merged  in  the  one  great  consideration 
of  an  undivided  union  of  the  states.  The  various  acts  of  the  administration,  which  involved 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  even  in  the  minds  of  those  fully  devoted  to  the  public  interests, 
were  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  of  his  logical  and  well-disciplined  mind,  ^^'hen  he  had 
thus  convinced  himself  that  the  measure  was  beneficial  to  the  countr)*  at  large,  he  gave  it  his 
earnest  support,  with  perfect  indifference  to  the  position  assumed  , by  others.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  man  that,  unswayed  by  an)^  secondary-  considerations  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  associations  with  others,  his  own  clear  and  prudent  judgment  becomes  to  him  the  rule 
of  conduct  in  all  matters.  Such  qualifications,  together  with  the  culture  of  mind  gained  by 
careful  study  and  large  experience  from  the  highest  type  of  the  legislator,  enable  all  who  read 
this  sketch  to  understand  why  Mr.  Higby’s  course  in  congress  proved  so  highly  satisfactory  to 
his  constituents.  /’ 

In  1869  ]\Ir.  Higby  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Despite  the  interruption  of  his  long  absence  he  soon  succeeded  in  reestablishing  a very 
extensive  practice,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  faithfully  and  successfully  until  Januar}-  24, 
1877.  Having  then  received  his  appointment,  he  entered  upon  his  important  duties  as  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  first  district  of  California.  The  details  of  this  office  now  receive  his 
complete  attention,  and  in  the  large  association  formed  in  the  business  circles  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  he  enjoys  the  unanimous  approval  of  men  as  a faithful  and  upright  official.  He  was 
married  in  San  Francisco,  in  1865,  to  Miss  Ellen  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Ringot,  and  a 
family  of  six  children  fills  his  happy  home.  In  ^Ir.  Higby’s  case  success  has  been  the  test  of 
merit.  He  has  won  honor  and  position  by  unaided  study  and  effort.  Harassed  in  youth  by 
poverty  and  struggles  of  long  continuance,  he  battled  with  the  disad\-antages  of  his  position 
and  conquered  them.  By  the  pursuit  of  an  honest,  straight-forward,  intelligent  course,  he 
raised  himself  to  most  honored  positions,  and  has  indelibly  written  his  name  upon  the  pages 
of  California’s  history. 


FREDERICK  L.  CASTLE. 


Every  human  life  is  in  itself  a revelation;  and  a faithful  record  of  its  experience  is  a 
biblos.  Biography  is  a truthful  delineation  of  character;  and  its  study  a most  profitable 
use  of  time.  It  gives  a truer  view  of  epochs  and  persons  than  can  be  gained  from  the 
most  formal,  dignified  page  of  history.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  number  of  biographies 
occurring  in  the  bible.  In  its  sacred  pages  may  be  found  the  most  perfect  style  of  life-writing — 
that  in  which  the  subject  is  shown  in  his  true  relations  to  his  contemporaries  and  his  times. 
The  value  of  biography,  as  the  basis  of  history,  is  universally  admitted.  The  triumph  of 
energy  and  talent  over  adverse  circumstances  is  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  nearly  all  of  those 
whose  names  are  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  California.  The  man  who,  by  dint  of  his  own 
unaided  efforts,  becomes  opulent  and  attains  high  social  consideration,  has  a higher  claim 
upon  popular  admiration  than  aristocratic  lineage  and  ancestral  estate. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  London,  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1828.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  left  England^and  took  up  his  residence  with  some  relatives  in  Canada, 
Avhere  he  remained  until  1848,  Avhen-hc  removed  to  New  York.  In  the  following  year  he  left 
New  York,  in  a sailing-  vessel,  for  California,  arriving  in  San  Francisco,  after  a passage  of 
over  six  months,  early  in  1850.  Immediately  after -his  arrival,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  Michael  and  Goodman,  entered  upon  a mercantile  career,  with  but  little  capital ; and 
the  firm  of  Castle  Brothers,  then  founded,  is,  to-day,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  widely 
known  commercial  .houses  in  the  United  States. 

The  grand  object  of  the  house  of  Castle  Brothers  has  been  to  build  up  a trade  in  teas  and 
coffee  with  eastern  cities.  It  Avas  the  pioneer  establishment  in  that  special  business;  but  since 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroads  the  success  of  their  enterprise  has  been  so  marked  that 
the  example  has  been  followed  by  many  others,  and  the  tea  trade  may  now  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  San  Francisco  commerce.  The  firm  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  known  and  most  popular  in  its  line  on  our  coast,  as  well  in  Japan  and 
China,  as  throughout  the  cities  of  the  Union.  Several  years  since  Goodman  Castle  died,  and 
the  business  Avas  continued  by  the  remaining  brothers  until  1870,  when  Frederick  retired  from 
the  firm.  But,  as  Michael  Castle  Avas  also  desirous  of  retiring,  Frederick,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  name  of  the  house,  Avhich  has  existed  over  a quarter  of  a century,  and  Avith  the  idea  of 
perpetuating  it  through  his  two  sons,  bought  out  the  entire  business,  and  has,  for  the  past  se\xm 
years,  constituted  the  firm  of  Castle  Brothers. 

The  standing  of  Mr.  Castle  in  the  business  community  of  San  I'rancisco  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  Avhich  occurred  during  the  late  financial  panic.  Upon  the  failure  of  the 
Bank  of  California,  and  the  suspension  of  one  or  tAvo  others  of  our  banks,  and  of  the  boards  of 
brokers,  a meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  called,  o.stensibly  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
pending payment  until  it  could  be  determined  Avhat  results  \vcre  to  follow  from  the  financial 
crisis.  Mr.  Castle  at  once  most  earnestl)-  and  emphatically  opposed  such  a measure  as  dc- 
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structive  to  the  mercantile  reputation  of  San  Francisco;  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts, 
and  those  of  a few  others,  that  the  proposition  was  defeated.  At  the  time  some  feeling  was 
shown  against  Mr.  Castle  for  his  action  in  the  matter;  but,  as  soon  as  the  crisis  had  passed, 
the  entire  business  community  was  ready  to  acknowledge  and  applaud  the  wisdom  of  his 
course. 

Mr.  Castle  was  married  in  London,  in  1854,  and  is  the  father  of  seven  children.  He  is 
still  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life,  and  is  universally  known  and  respected  as  a charitable  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  an  honest,  energetic,  prompt,  and  far-seeing  business  man.  The 
prominent  features  in  his  character  are  easily  recognizable  in  his  history.  The  strong  points 
are  thorough  conscientiousness,  sound  judgment,  clearness  in  discrimination,  and  fairness  in 
giving  due  weight  and  credit  to  a statement,  a fact,  or  an  individual.  He  is  a man  of  culture, 
educated  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  without  showy  accomplishments,  but  with  the  ability 
to  deal  with  one  subject  as  well  as  another.  He  is  pleasant  in  manner,  sincere  and  frank  in  his 
enunciations,  quiet  in  demeanor,  but  forcible  and  thorough  in  his  work,  never  leaving  undone  that 
which  can  be  finished.  He  is  one  on  whose  word  implicit  reliance  is  placed  by  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  who  was  never  yet  suspected  of  an  intent  to  deceive. 

Mr.  Castle’s  great  success  in  life  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  know  him  well,  for  he  is 
one  of  the  most  energetic  merchants  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Kind,  obliging,  faithful,  and  gener- 
ous, his  private  life  bears  as  fair  a record  as  his  business  career. 


GEORGE  HENRY  EGGERS. 

George  henry  EGGERS  is  one  of  the  few  who,  having  aided  in  the  dev'^elopment  of 
the  almost  boundless  resources  of  the  Golden  State,  are  still  alive  and  active,  taking 
present  pleasure  in  seeing  the  greatness  which  their  own  hands  have  wrought,  and  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  their  own  labor.  He  is  still  one  of  California’s  most  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful business  men,  and,  although  verging  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  is  equally  interested, 
and  takes  as  much  pride  in  the  State’s  thrift  and  progress  as  in  the  days  of  his  early  manhood, 
when  the  waste  was  subdued,  and  the  seeds  of  civilization  were  planted  by  the  labors  of  him- 
self and  his  honored  pioneer  associates. 

George  Henry  Eggers  is  a native  of  Germany.  He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Lagershausen, 
in  the  province  of  Hanover,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1820.  His  father,  Andreas  Eggers,  was  by 
occupation  a well-to-do  farmer,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  give  his  children  a good 
business  education.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  highly  esteemed  and  respected 
in  his  native  locality.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Caroline  Walters,  a lady  of  esti- 
mable character,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  the  province  of 
Hanover.  The  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  only  three  of  whom  sur\'ive 
■ — two  sisters,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  only  educational  advantages  were  those 
offered  in  the  school  of  his  native  village,  lagershausen,  together  with  a liigher  course  of  in- 
struction afforded  him  in  the  adjacent  village  of  Imbshausen. 

At  this  time  the  above  hamlets  were  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  In  these 
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schools  he  secured  himself  the  fundamentals  of  education,  and  was  respectably  well  furnished 
for  life’s  campaign.  The  love  of  industry  he  had  inherited  from  both  parents,  and  had  been 
taught  to  improve  the  time.  He  made  a most  profitable  investment  of  these  early  opportuni- 
ties, and  having  the  gift  of  perseverance,  allowed  no  hours  to  go  to  waste. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  as  a merchant’s  clerk,  in  the  city  of  Osterrode, 
Hanover,  Germany.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  secured  the  position  of  clerk  in  a gen- 
eral merchandise  store  in  the  town  of  Liebenburg,  province  of  Hanover.  At  length,  after 
serving  in  a similar  capacity  in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  in  1848  he  embarked  for  America  in  the 
ship  Charlotte  Reed,  Captain  Houghton,  bound  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  after  a voyage 
of  sixty-three  days.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  young  Eggers,  in  company  with  a friend,  sought 
employment  in  Hermann,  Missouri,  without  success.  Here,  his  means  having  become  ex- 
hausted, through  the  generosity  of  the  captain  of  a steamboat  he  obtained  a free  passage 
back  to  St.  Louis.  Upon  his  return,  through  the  aid  of  the  German  Benevolent  Society, 
and  the  kindness  of  some  old  acquaintances,  he  succeeded  in  securing  a situation  in  the 
mercantile  house  of  Schmieding  & Co.,  of  that  city.  In  1849,  after  a residence  of  some 
six  months  in  St.  Louis,  the  wonderful  report  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  induced 
young  Eggers,  together  with  several  of  his  acquaintances,  to  start  for  the  gold  diggings.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  third  of  March,  the  same  year,  they  left  St.  Louis  on  the  steamer  Winfield 
Scott  for  New  Orleans,  arriving  in  that  city  during  the  cholera  epidemic,  just  in  time  to  be 
prostrated  by  that  terrible  scourge. 

The  party,  having  at  length  recovered  from  the  attack  of  cholera,  took  passage  on  a 
steamer  for  Aspinwall.  At  this  point  no  means  had  been  provided  for  transit  across  the 
isthmus.  After  much  delay,  they  finally  succeeded,  with  the  aid  supplied  by  natives,  in 
reaching  the  Pacific  at  Panama. 

Here,  they  found  ari  anxious  multitude  of  excited  gold-seekers  waiting  to  secure  transporta- 
tion to  California.  The  intense  and  eager  desire  to  reach  the  gold  regions  had  prompted  a 
party  of  the  more  venturesome  spirits  to  embark  for  the  El  Dorado  in  a hastily  constructed 
canoe.  The  result,  of  course,  was  disastrous  and  fatal  to  the  originators.  At  length,  after  si.x 
v/eeks  of  weary  detention  at  Panama,  the  Peruvian  brig  Capiopa  made  its  appearance  in  the 
bay ; but,  before  the  vessel  came  to  anchor,  two  enterprising  speculators  boarded  and  purchased 
her,  and  demanded  the  most  exorbitant  charge  for  passage  to  San  Francisco.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  extortionate  rate  of  fare,  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  took  passage  on  board,  although 
the  brig  was  only  of  two  hundred  tons  register.  At  this  time,  IMr.  Eggers  was  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  Panama  fever;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  overcrowded  number  on  board,  his 
physician  advised  him,  if  he  desired  to  live,  to  return  at  the  earliest  moment  to  St.  Louis.  He 
decided,  however,  to  pursue  his  journey,  independent  of  results,  believing  that 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  desert  is  small, 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch. 

To  g«iin  or  lose  it  all. 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  1 849,  the  brig  sailed  from  the  bay  of  Panama ; and  after  a voyage  of 
ninety-four  days,  including  the  time  of  stopping  at  the  intermediate  ports  of  Acapulco  and 
Monterey,  for  provisions  and  water,  arrived  safely  at  last  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  long  sea  voyage  had  fortunately  restored  his  health,  and  after  a few  days  spent  in 
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providing  himself  with  the  necessary  miner’s  outfit,  he  started  for  Coloma,  El  Dorado  county,  the 
far-famed  locality  of  General  Sutter,  where  gold  was  first  discovered.  Mr.  Eggers  and  com- 
panions went  from  there  to  the  South  fork  of  the  American  river,  two  miles  below  Dutch  bar, 
where  they  erected  their  tent,  and  commenced  mining.  Here  they  remained  laboriously  at 
work  some  six  months,  until  the  spring  of  1850,  when  they  changed  their  locality  to  the 
Middle  fork,  where  they  were  more  successful.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  in  company  with  a 
partner,  Mr.  Eggers  started  a general  merchandise  store.  The  enterprise  was  a success.  In 
1853,  having  disposed  of  his  interests  to  his  partner,  he  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  grocery  business,  at  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Battery  streets,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Eggers  & Co.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Eggers  founded  a wholesale  grocery  business 
in  the  building  known  as  California  block.  After  the  continuance  of  business  in  this 
locality  during  several  years,  in  company  with  Christian  H.  V oigt,  the  firm  purchased  the  lot 
and  erected  the  building  that  is  known  as  No.  210  California  street,  the  present  locality  of 
Eggers  & Co.,  which  is  likewise  now  an  importing  and  commission  house. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  perusal  of  this  brief  sketch,  that  Mr.  Eggers  is  a man  in  whom  the 
principle  of  self-reliance  is  conspicuous  as  a rule  of  action. 

Few  men  in  San  Francisco  have  done  so  much  as  George  H.  Eggers,  and  especially  few 
have  done  it  so  quietly.  His,  influence  has  been  of  the  powerfully  silent  character,  full  of 
efficacy,  but  without  display.  He  will  be  remembered  in  this  city  long  after  thousands  of  far 
more  pretentious  men  have  been  forgotten.  It  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  that 
Mr.  Christian  H.  V oigt,  whose  name  has  been  already  mentioned,  after  having  been  a member 
of  the  firm  since  1853,  withdrew  June  i,  1880,  and  Mr.  Herman  C.  Eggers,  son  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  admitted  as  a partner,  and  the  style  and  firm  name  (Eggers  & Co.)  are 
retained. 

Mr.  Eggers  is  a life  member  of  the  German  General  Benevolent  Society.  He  is  likewise 
a member  of  several  social  societies,  the  Hermann  lodge.  No.  127,  of  Free  Masons  ; also  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers.  He  has  been  one  of  the  directors  of  the  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society  since  its  organization,  and  has  been  director  in  several  irrigation  and  mining 
enterprises.  In  religious  matters  Mr.  Eggers  is  liberal  in  his  views  and  belief,  entertaining  the 
idea  that  all  religion  relates  to  life,  and  that  the  life  of  religion  is  to  do  good.  He  is  one  of  the 
promoters  of  St.  Mark’s  church  (Lutheran),  a high-toned  and  benevolent  religious  institution. 
Mr.  Eggers,  in  1856,  became  a member  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  and  exerted  his  influence 
in  behalf  of  law  and  order  at  a time  when  the  city  authorities  were  powerless,  or  failed  to 
bring  to  justice  the  desperados  that  infested  every  department  of  business,  and  jeopardized 
the  very  lives  of  the  citizens. 

Politically,  Mr.  Eggers,  although  not  a partisan,  is  an  old-line  Democrat.  He  has  faith  in 
a government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  He  believes  the  American 
people  are  decidedly  democratic ; and  that  none  save  genuine,  pure  democratic  institutions  can 
ultimately  flourish  on  the  American  continent. 

Mr.  Eggers  was  married  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  twenty- seventh  of  July,  1854,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Moshacker,  of  the  German  Lutheran  church,  to  Miss  Sophia  Ehrenpfort.  The  parental 
mansion  is  finely  located  in  a retired  part  of  the  city;  and  the  elegant  taste  exhibited  in  its 
ample  grounds  reveals  not  only  the  “ happy  home,”  but  likewise  the  abode  of  culture  and 
refinement. 
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In  concluding  this  brief  sketch,  it  may  be  proper  to  note  the  moving  spring  of  success  in 
the  life  of  our  subject.  A high  and  reverent  regard  for  truth,  combined  with  the  indomitable 
energy  and  business  tact  which  form  his  leading  characteristics,  has  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  of  life,  and  achieve  success.  His  ambition  has  been  gratified,  if  not  fully  satisfied  ; 
and  his  laborious  half  century  of  life  has  its  reward  in  an  affluence  which  brings  to  its  possessor 
personal  comfort,  public  influence,  and  an  opportunity  for  beneficence  during  the  remainder  of 
life. 


EDWARD  JOHNSTON  MARTIN. 

Here  we  have  a gentleman  who,  a native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  was  a true  Californian  in 
spirit  and  by  long  residence;  and  a cosmopolitan  in  experience  and  sympathy. 
Instinct  with  energy,  his  career  was  one  of  great  activity  and  public  usefulness. 
Whether  as  a mechanic,  banker,  or  financier,  his  life  was  characterized  by  an  indomitable  will- 
power, a clearness  of  judgment,  a great  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  an  almost  invariable 
success.  Mr.  Martin,  who  is  here  briefly  noticed,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Enniscorthy, 
Waford  county,  Ireland,  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1819.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a family 
of  eleven  children.  His  father,"rhomas  Martin, 'was  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and  was  noted  for  his  skill  as  an  artisan,  as  well  as  for  his  mechanical  ingenuity.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Ann  Johnston,  was  a woman  of  great  energy  of  character  and 
indomitable  will ; and  he  attributed^to  her  influence  whatever  success  in  life  he  may  have 
achieved.  During  life  he  always  cherished  for  her  the  most  filial  devotion,  and  held  her 
memory  in  the  highest  veneration.  The  childhood  of  Mr.  Martin  was  passed  under  the 
parental  roof  with  no  notable  peculiarity.  During  a few  months  of  each  year  he  attended 
the  public  school  in  his  neighborhood,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education.  He  early  manifested  a fondness  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  his  taste  for 
that  science  led  him  in  subsequent  years  to  cultivate  a thorough  knowledge  of  its  use  and 
application  to  business. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  during  some  years 
followed  that  vocation.  As  a mechanic  he  was  industrious  and  faithful  in  fulfilling  his  contracts, 
and  successful  in  his  business  undertakings.  But  he  desired  a more  extended  area  for  his  business 
operations.  His  habits  in  early  life,  as  well  as  his  natural  temperament,  were  such  as  to 
create  a necessity  for  activity  in  business  in  a wider  field,  and  for  such  surroundings  as  would 
afford  the  largest  scope  for  his  strong  mental  and  physical  faculties.  Hence,  though  favorablj'^ 
circumstanced  in  many  respects  in  his  native  land,  he  instinctively  turned  his  thoughts  toward 
the  great  inviting  republic  of  the  American  continent.  After  a monotonous  voyage  of  a few 
weeks  he  arrived  safely  in  New  York,  where,  after  a brief  sojourn,  he  embarked  for  California. 
On  his  way  to  the  Golden  State  he  spent  some  two  years  in  a business  capacity  in  Santiago, 
and  in  other  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1848  he  at  length  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  his 
original  destination. 

Having  fully  decided  to  locate  at  this  point  for  life,  he  commenced  business  operations 
with  that  untiring  energy  which  has  always  been  such  a noticeable  clement  in  his  character. 
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His  first  enterprise  was  the  developing  of  the  “southern  mines,”  in  which  he  was  largely 
interested.  He  engaged  likewise  in  real  estate  operations  in  different  localities  of  the  city  and 
State.  Besides  which  he  was  a leading  partner  in  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  commercial 
firms  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  1864  the  Hibernia  Bank  was  incorporated,  and  Mr. 
Martin  was  duly  selected  to  fill  the  offices  of  both  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  institution. 
Two  years  previously,  however,  he  had  organized  and  successfully  managed  a private  savings 
bank,  located  on  Jackson  street  in  this  city. 

As  a financier,  Mr.  Martin  has  won  a reputation  second  to  that  of  no  other  banker  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  and,  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  official  life,  it  is  small  praise  to  say 
of  him  that  he  enjoyed  the  most  implicit  confidence  of  the  entire  mercantile  community. 
But  his  reputation  was  not  confined  exclusively  to  his  remarkable  business  qualities.  He  was 
a practical  scientist,  and  in  the  domain  of  art  and  literature  he  was  an  acknowledged  student, 
as  well  as  a tasteful  and  reliable  critic. 

Mr.  Martin  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Mary  Gertrude  Jacobs,  an  estimable  woman, 
with  whom  he  was  united  in  1851,  was  born  in  Wayne  county.  State  of  New  York.  She  died 
in  1866,  leaving  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  second  wife,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Harvey,  a 
highly  cultured  and  accomplished  lady,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1868,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Los  Angeles,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Mora,  is  the  sister  of  ex-Governor  Downey,  of  Cal- 
ifornia. By  this  union  he  has  three  sons,  respectively  nine,  seven,  and  four  years  old. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Martin,  which  sad  event  occurred  at  his  resi- 
dence in  San  Francisco,  after  a brief  illness,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  1880,  shocked  the  en- 
tire community.  Every  one  deplored  his  loss,  and  felt  that  a prominent  and  useful  citizen  had 
passed  away.  Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  loved  him  for  his  estimable  character. 
In  his  family  he  was  the  personification  of  kindness  and  gentleness.  In  his  daily  vocation  he 
was  seen  as  an  active  business  man  only,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  ready  to  push  forward  great 
enterprises.  But  the  real  worth  of  the  man,  the  kindness  and  benevolence  of  his  character, 
could  be  appreciated  only  within  his  family  circle. 

Mr.  Martin  was  gifted  with  an  iron  constitution,  which  alone  could  have  borne  him 
through  the  ceaseless  activity  of  his  business  career.  He  possessed  a fine  physique,  a graceful 
deportment,  marked  by  a happy  blending  of  dignity  and  affability.  He  was  a man  of  strong 
religious  convictions,  and  was  born  and  reared  a member  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  his 
political  opinions  Mr.  Martin  was  a Democrat,  though  not  a strong  partisan,  and  always  placed 
the  man  above  the  party.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pioneers’  Society  of  San  Francisco. 

The  eminent  degree  of  success  that  crowned  the  American  life  of  Mr.  Martin,  and  the 
brilliant  contrast  between  his  youthful  prospects  and  the  outlook  now  of  his  children,  illus- 
trate the  blessings  of  free  institutions,  the  advantages  of  a new  country,  and  the  inducements 
such  a country  holds  out  to  young  men  of  enterprise,  industry,  and  talent. 


JONATHAN  KITTREDGE. 

As  a pioneer  among  California  manufacturers,  one  who,  during  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century,  has  faithfully  labored  in  building  up  the  local  industries  which  have  caused  the 
little  hamlet  to  blossom  into  the  proud  metropolis  of  San  Francisco,  Jonathan  Kittredge 
is  entitled  to  fullest  recognition  and  honor.  He  was  born  in  Drycutt,  near  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  November  12,  1824,  and  is  the  youngest  of  the  fourteen  children  of  Joseph 
Kittredge  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  and  Elizabeth  Swage  Kittredge.  Before  the  boy 
reached  his  twenty-first  year  death  had  robbed  him  of  both  his  parents,  his  father  having  died 
in  Lowell,  on  October  13,  1832,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  and  his  mother  in  the  same  city,  on 
October  4,  1845,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  His  youth  was  spent  under  the  care  of  his 
brother.  Rev.  Charles  Kittredge,  in  West  Greece,  New  York,  and  subsequently  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  His  education  consisted  of  the  instructions  received  at  his  brother’s  house  and 
at  the  winter  terms  of  the  public  schools,  and  as  these  opportunities  were  but  limited  he  merits 
the  distinction  of  having  educated  himself  in  the  school  of  severe  and  practical  experience. 

His  battle  with  life  began  very  early ; when  at  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  sent  to  work 
on  a farm  at  Tewksbury,  Massachusetts.  He  remained  at  this  kind  of  labor  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when  he  went  to  work  in  a coal-yard  in  Lowell,  driving  a cart  and 
performing  all  the  various  heavy  duties  of  his  place  for  about  two  years.  He  was  then 
apprenticed  to  his  oldest  brother,  Joseph  S.  Kittredge,  and  served  three  years  in  learning  the 
blacksmith  trade,  thus  acquiring  a substantial  knowledge  which  has  been  the  basis  of  his 
subsequent  success.  Another  of  his  brothers  had  now  become  an  invalid,  suffering  with  con- 
sumption, and  in  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  his  health  determined  to  go  to  the  southern 
states.  The  youngest  brother  was  sent  with  him  to  take  care  of  him,  and  also  to  guard  his 
financial  interests  in  the  sale  of  a stock  of  goods  shipped  to  the  same  locality.  The  brothers 
reached  a point  in  Arkansas,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  Washitau  river;  but  upon  arriving 
there  the  invalid  found  it  necessary  to  return  home  at  once,  and  did  so,  leaving  the  younger 
brother  in  charge  of  the  merchandise.  Thus  unexpectedly  forced  into  the  role  of  a merchant, 
he  displayed  qualities  fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  was  then  but  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  had  enjoyed  no  experience  of  mercantile  life,  but  he  sold  the  entire  stock;  and,  though 
the  necessities  of  the  time  and  place  forced  him  to  accept  notes  in  payment,  he  selected  his 
customers  so  prudently  that  the  full  amount,  aggregating  some  five  thousand  dollars,  was 
collected  without  the  loss  of  a dime.  Returning  at  once  to  New  Orleans  he  sailed  for  Boston, 
and  arrived  there  about  July  i,  1845.  He  again  sought  work  at  his  trade,  finding  employment 
first  in  a Lowell  machine  shop  and  then  at  East  Boston. 

After  several  years  of  close  industry  he  began  his  westward  march ; though,  at  its  begin- 
ning, he  little  dreamed  that  its  terminus  would  find  him  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Accepting 
a favorable  offer  he  went  to  Detroit,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Michigan  Central  railroad 
company,  in  the  mechanical  department.  After  a few  months  of  this  occupation  he  learned  of 
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the  news  which  was  attracting  thousands  to  California,  and  determining  at  once  to  embrace  the 
golden  opportunity,  he  returned  to  his  eastern  home  and  made  preparations  for  the  trip. 
He  manufactured  an  assorted  lot  of  picks  and  other  tools  likely  to  prove  useful  in  his  new 
venture,  shipped  them  round  Cape  Horn,  and  took  passage  at  New  York,  on  the  steamer 
Cresce7it  City,  on  March  13,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  on  August  30,  1849,  the  ship  V^ou 
Humboldt.  The  busy  young  town  furnished  ample  employment  for  all  who  were  willing  to 
labor,  and  Mr.  Kittredge’s  first  work  in  California  was  lightering  vessels  in  the  harbor.  lie 
soon  found  occupation  at  his  trade  as  blacksmith,  and  in  a short  time,  feeling  himself  prepared 
for  the  venture,  he  went  to  the  mines.  He  began  in  Oregon  Canon,  about  twelve  miles  above 
Sutter’s  saw-mill,  and  no  doubt  was  filled  with  the  most  glowing  anticipations,  when  he  was 
suddenly  prostrated  with  Panama  fever,  and  was  carried  to  Sacramento  and  thence  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  endured  the  miseries  of  a long  sickness  and  slow  convalescence;  and 
though  he  continued  his  labors  at  his  trade  he  was  not  restored  to  health  for  a long  time. 
He  opened  his  work-shop  in  San  Francisco,  at  Clark’s  point,  now  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Battery  streets,  and  remained  there  until  1851,  when  his  success  enabled  him  to  purchase  a 
lot  and  erect  a building  on  Washington  street,  near  Sansome ; but  the  work  was  scarcely 
finished  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  May,  in  that  year.  Though  he  thus 
lost  the  fruits  of  years  of  hard  work  he  was  undismayed;  he  commenced  another  blacksmith- 
shop,  and  eventually  erected  another  and  more  permanent  building  in  the  same  locality,  and 
remained  therewith  good  success  until  1854,  when  he  made  a visit  to  his  eastern  home. 
Returning  late  in  the  same  year  he  took  charge  of  the  Phoenix  iron  works  of  San  P'rancisco, 
then  owned  by  Benjamin  Haywood.  In  a short  time  the  proprietor  became  so  well  convinced 
of  his  proficiency  that  he  left  the  entire  establishment  in  Mr.  Kittredge’s  hands,  and  went  to 
the  eastern  states.  As  he  there  determined  not  to  return  to  California,  he  sent  word  to  a 
prominent  banker,  authorizing  him  to  sell  the  works,  and  urging  him  to  make  Mr.  Kittredge 
the  purchaser.  An  arrangement  was  effected  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1855  he  purchased  the  works,  and  has  since  remained  its  proprietor.  His  energy  and 
acknowledged  mechanical  skill  have  brought  him  large  success,  and  few  local  establishments 
are  more  favorably  known. 

Mr.  Kittredge  was  married  on  Christmas-day,  in  1856,  to  Miss  Annie  J.  Parker,  from 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  They  have  four  daughters  and  one  son;  the  latter  has  attained  his 
twentieth  year  and  has  entered  his  father’s  employ,  hlr.  Kittredge  was  originally  a whig,  and 
naturally  became  a republican;  though  seeking  no  office  or  political  prominence  he  has 
always  remained  a firm  adherent  of  that  party;  while  his  early  religious  training  as  a Presby- 
terian has  made  him  an  earnest  member  of  Calvary  church  in  San  Francisco.  He  joined  the 
Masonic  order  in  1857,  and  now  holds  rank  in  the  order  as  a knight  templar.  His  life  is  an 
illustration  of  the  power  and  success  of  earnest,  well-directed  labor,  and  furnishes  the  best 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old  sentiment  which  Mr.  Kittredge  has  adopted  as  his  motto  in  life, 
labor  omnia  vmcit. 


ALEXANDER  McKINSTRY. 


The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Governor  A.  McKinstry  of  Alabama,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Augusta,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  on  the  seventh  day  of  March,  1823,  John 
McKinstry,  the  first  of  the  name  who  came  to  this  country,  was  born  in  Erode  parish,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1677.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  the  son  of  Roger 
McKinstry  and  Mary  Wilson,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  until  compelled  by 
the  persecution  under  Charles  11.  about  1669,  to  seek  security  and  repose  with  their  Presby- 
terian brethren  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  the  county  of  Antrim, 

Their  son  John  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  he  graduated 
Master  of  Arts  in  1712.  It  may  gratify  the  curious  to  see  the  diploma  which  that  university 
then  granted  to  its  graduates,  which  we  annex  in  the  original  language : 

Nequem  forte  habeat  cujus  scire  interest.  Nos  Universitatis,  Jacobi  Regis  Edinensis  Professores 
Testamur  hunc  Juvenem  Johannem  McKinstri,  Hibernum,  Postquam  Philosophiae  et  Humanioribus 
Literis  ea  Morum  Integretate  et  Modestia  (quae  Ingenum  deabat  Adolescentem)  apud  Nos  vacassit,  eaque 
praestitisset,  omnia  quae  Disciplinae  Ratio  et  Academiae  consuetudo  praescripserat;  Tandem  consensu 
senatus  Academici  Magistrum  in  Artibus  Liberalibus  Riti  Renunceatum  Cunctaque  consecutum  Previlegeo 
quae  Bonarum  Artium  Magestris  uspiam  concedi  solent;  Cujus  Rei  quo  major  esset  fides,  Sigellum 
Inclyte  Senatores  Edinensis  Athenaei  Curatores  et  Patroni  nos  chirographa  Opposumnus.  IV.  Kal.  Martii 
MDCCXII.  Datum  Edinburgi.  Joh.  Goodall,  L.  S.  P,  Robertus  Henderson,  B.  & Acad,  ot  Archivi. 
Guliel.  Hamilton,  N.  S.  P.  Gulielmus  Law,  P.  P.  Gulielmus  Scot,  P.  P.  Robertus  Slonave,  P.  P. 
Col.^  Drumond,  P.  P.  Ja.  Gregory,  Math.  P. 

John  McKinstry  arrived  in  Boston,  August  4,  1718.  He  had  not  long  been  there  before 
his  services  were  sought  by  the  people  of  Sutton,  Massachusetts.  While  the  people  there  were 
generally  Congregationalists,  he,  the  pastor,  born  and  educated  in  rigid  Presbyterianism,  could 
not,  in  his  new  position,  lay  aside  his  attachment  to  the  religious  usages  of  his  life.  Difificulties 
therefore  arose  soon  after  his  settlement,  in  these  opposite  views  of  church  government,  which 
produced  continued  uneasiness  in  the  parish,  and  led  to  a separation  in  September,  1728.  He 
died  January  20,  1754,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Sutton,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Fairfield,  of  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  a daughter  of  William  Fairfield,  who 
represented  the  county  in  the  general  court  twenty-seven  years,  nine  of  which  he  was  speaker 
of  the  house.  By  her  he  had  .seven  children,  viz.,  John,  Mary,  Alexander,  William,  Paul, 
Elizabeth,  Maybell,  and  Abigail,  all  born  at  Ellington,  Connecticut,  but  the  first  two.  Eliza- 
beth and  Abigail  died  unmarried.  Elizabeth  was  killed  by  a negro  seiwant  of  her  brother 
William,  June  4,  1763,  while  she  was  visiting  him  in  Taunton.  The  negro  was  fond  of  Eliza- 
beth, but  had  been  made  to  believe  that  he  could  obtain  his  freedom  by  killing  some  one  of 
the  family.  He  therefore  took  an  opportunity  when  his  victim’s  back  was  towards  him,  and 
struck  her  a fatal  blow  on  the  head  with  a flat-iron.  Much  e.xcitcment  was  produced  in  that 
quiet  village,  and  throughout  the  country,  by  this  sad  event,  and  a great  crowd  attended  his 
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trial  and  execution,  which  soon  followed.  Alexander,  the  third  child  of  Reverend  John  of 
Ellington,  died  there  November  9, 1759.  He  married  Sarah  Lee,  of  Litchfield,  Connectieut,  and 
had  three  children,  of  whom  Ezekiel  alone  survived  infancy.  Ezekiel,  the  only  son  of  Alex- 
ander who  came  to  maturity,  was  born  in  Ellington,  Connecticut,  August  17,  1753,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  until  his  death  November  25,  1803.  He  married  Rosina  Chapman,  June 
26,  1776.  They  had  twelve  children. 

Alexander,  fourth  son  of  Ezekiel,  of  Ellington,  Connecticut,  established  himself  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  as  a merchant,  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Clark  Thompson,  a near  relative  of 
General  Elijah  Clark  of  Georgia,  a revolutionary  officer,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Alexander, 
and  one  daughter,  Ann.  Alexander  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
November  6,  1823,  aged  thirty-nine  years.  His  widow  married  Doctor  Henry  Sullivan  Lee, 
of  Boston. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  the  father  of  the  Alexander  whose 
name  you  see  at  the  head  of  this  article,  on  his  mother’s  side,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  was  a branch  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family  both  before  and  since  the  revolu- 
tion. He  was  left  at  an  early  age  without  father  or  fortune,  and  during  his  course  of  education 
encountered  the  hard  struggles  which  it  has  been  observed  are  ever  attendant  upon  those  who 
arrive  at  position  or  eminence  in  our  country;  although  considered  then  the  greatest  of 
calamities,  they  were  really  those  “ blessings  in  disguise  ” which  always  tend  to  elevate  and 
dignify  the  character.  At  his  mother’s  second  marriage,  he  was  placed  at  New  London  at 
school,  and  then  at  Bacon  academy,  Colchester,  Conn.,  an  institution  eminent  at  that  time, 
where,  under  the  tuition  of  that  venerable  tutor,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Otis,  whose  forcible  and  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  the  utility  and  power  of  the  “birch”  as  the  true  and  invaluable  aid,  and 
almost  necessary  index,  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  he  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
scholarship  from  which  he  reaped  such  infinite  benefit. 

Anxious  to  advance  himself  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  having  no  definite  view  of  the 
future  course  he  was  to  pursue,  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  he  availed  himself  of 
an  invitation  extended  by  his  maternal  uncle,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  home  in  Mobile, 
Alabama.  He  entered  a commercial  house  in  that  city  for  a time.  While  thus  engaged,  his 
fondness  for  reading,  which  he  had  evinced  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  gave  him  many  of 
the  advantages  that  he  would  otherwise  have  lost  by  leaving  school.  His  friends,  attracted  by 
his  unquestionable  talents  and  admirable  qualities,  persuaded  him  to  study  a profession.  After 
hesitating  for  some  time  from  a distrust  of  himself,  in  May,  1842,  he  entered  the  office  of  John 
A.  Campbell,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  profound  scholar,  afterwards  United  States  supreme 
judge. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  1842.  His  life  since  then  has  been  one  of 
laborious  study.  His  mind  was  of  the  highest  order,  disciplined  by  habits  of  patient  and 
arduous  investigation,  profound  reflection,  close  reasoning,  and  great  concentration,  combined 
with  extensive  information  and  sound  judgment.  He  was  unpretending  in  his  attainments,  and 
modest  in  exhibiting  them;  “ self-reliance  ” was  the  moving  power  with  him;  nothing  diverted 
him  from  his  purpose,  if  satisfied  that  it  was  a commendable  one.  He  early  assumed  a com- 
manding position  in  his  profession,  and  arrived  at  distinction.  In  May,  1850,  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  city  court  of  Mobile,  having  full  civil  and  the  highest  criminal  jurisdiction  for 
Mobile  county,  and  in  that  responsible  position  so  acquitted  himself  as  to  command  the  un- 
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qualified  approbation  of  the  public,  for  clearness,  promptness,  and  firmness  in  his  decisions,  and 
directing  the  business  before  him  in  a manner  the  best  calculated  to  insure  the  attainment  of 
justice. 

In  July,  i860,  he  resigned  the  judgeship  and  formed  a partnership  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  with  Samuel  Chandler,  of  the  firm  of  Campbell  & Chandler,  Mr.  Campbell  having  been 
appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  practice  of  the  new  firm 
was  very  large.  The  Honorable  Alexander  McKinstry,  of  Alabama,  warmly  supported  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  when  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  Mobile  county  was  the  only  county  in 
the  state  that  gave  a majority  for  him. 

In  April,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Thirty-second  Alabama  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  with  it  was  in  the  battles  of  Bridgeport,  Battle  Creek,  Tennessee  Ford,  Murfrees- 
boro, and  Shelbyville.  He  was  at  this  time  (just  after  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  where  his  regi- 
ment lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  he  having  his  horse  shot  under  him)  assigned  to 
duty  as  provost  marshal-general  of  the  army  of  Tennessee,  and  of  the  States  of  Alabama, 
North  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  under  General  Braxton  Bragg;  he  Avas  with  Bragg’s  army  in 
its  retreat  from  Shelbyville  to  Chattanooga.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and 
Missionary  Ridge  as  a staff  officer  to  General  Bragg  in  his  command  in  the  battles  around 
Dalton  and  Atlanta;  in  the  battle  of  Harrisburg,  under  N.  B.  Forest,  he  Avas  in  command  of  the 
artillery;  fought  under  General  Hood  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  surrendered  his 
command  to  the  United  States  army  at  Gainesville,  Alabama,  on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1865. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  at  once  accepted  the  situation,  and  admitted  that  it  Avas 
the  duty  of  all  to  aid  in  a speedy  reconstruction.  He  then  returned  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  he  Avas  elected  to  the  general  assembly  for  Mobile  county, 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee. 

In  November,  1872,  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  by  a large  majority. 
From  his  long  experience  as  a judge,  a governor,  a colonel,  he  had  in  a large  degree  the  man- 
ner and  bearing  of  one  Avith  habit  of  command.  He  Avas,  for  many  };^ears  preAuous  to  his 
death,  an  earnest  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
lived  in  Mobile,  where  his  Avife  and  all  of  his  children  Avere  born,  spending  his  summers  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia,  or  at  his  summer  residence  at  Chunchola,  about  tAA^enty  miles  from 
Mobile,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  his  residence  in 
the  city  of  Mobile. 

The  Hon.  Alexander  McKinstry  married  Virginia  T.  Dade,  a daughter  of  R.  R.  Dade,  a 
Virginian  family.  This  R.  R.  Dade,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Avhich  took  place  in  1865, 
was  by  laAv  entitled  to  the  name  and  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Torenser,  an  English  title, 
but  as  the  estate  was  small  he  never  asserted  his  claim.  Alexander  IMcKinstry  had  ten  chil- 
dren. He  died  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  the  ninth  of  October,  1879,  AA'ith  his  family  around 
him,  loved  and  respected  by  all  Avho  kncAV  him.  His  success  in  life  Avas  the  result  of  his 
own  exertions,  and  not  of  that  good  luck  Avhich  the  Avorld  (little  understanding  Avhat  the  Avord 
imports)  so  often  ascribes  to  those  Avho  rise  unaided  to  distinction.  No  man  kncAV  better  how 
to  time  his  efforts ; and  Avhile  he  never  Avasted  his  force  on  Avorthless  and  unattainable  objects, 
he  Avell  kncAv  when  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities — and  Avhen  once  he  decided,  no  man 
pursued  his  object  with  more  fearlessness  or  energy.  Free  from  all  intolerance  of  spirit,  he 
yet  never  failed  to  show  his  scorn  of  falsehood  or  meanness.  Without  ostentation,  cither  in 
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his  manners  or  in  his  style  of  life,  he  always  maintained  the  air  and  polish  of  a gentleman,  and 
lived  surrounded  by  all  the  elegance  and  refinements  which  are  the  type  of  a well-disciplined 
taste. 

We  commend  his  example  to  the  young  men  of  our  country  who  yearn  for  honor  and 
professional  reward.  There  is  a noble  field  in  our  great  republic  for  effort,  where  our  institu- 
tions not  only  guarantee  the  freest  competition,  but  invite  it.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  the  legal  profession  had  so  powerful  a social  and  moral  influence  as  at  this  moment. 
The  profession  has  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  been  the  terror  of  tyrants,  and  always  the 
friend  of  liberty ; but  in  no  country,  and  at  no  time,  has  there  been  so  much  need  of  an  inde- 
pendent bar  and  an  independent  judiciary  as  in  our  country  at  this  time;  not  only  to  uphold 
and  vindicate  the  laws  themselves,  but  to  hold  in  check  the  tendency  to  professional  and 
political  socialism — a plant  of  European  growth,  which  aims  no  less  at  the  policy  than  the 
power  of  the  law  itself. 

Alexander  McKinstry,  of  Oakland,  California,  third  child  of  Hon.  Alexander  McKinstry,  of 
Alabama,  was  born  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  September  21,  1852.  He.  finished  his  education  at 
Washington  college,  Lexington,  Virginia,  under  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  was  then  president 
of  Washington  college ; studied  law  in  his  father’s  office  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  Alabama ; was  ad- 
mitted to  the  supreme  court  of  his  State  in  January,  1872,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  during  the  year  1872  he  was  appointed  by  Judge 
John  Elliott,  of  Alabama,  State  solicitor  for  Mobile  county;  he  served,  also,  a short  time  as 
State  solicitor  for  the  county  of  Choctaw,  in  Alabama.  In  1875  he  came  to  this  State,  and  is 
now  practicing  his  profession  in  Oakland.  When  his  father  died  he  brought  his  mother  and 
her  family  to  California,  and  they  are  now  living  with  him  at  Berkeley,  where  his  residence  is 
located.  He  is  a young  man  yet,  is  doing  a good  business,  and  will,  within  a few  years,  be  one 
of  California’s  solid  men.  He  is  now  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  town  of  Berkeley, 
the  site  of  the  university  of  California.  He  married  a native  Californian  in  the  year  1879. 

He  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention  for  Alameda  county,  held  in  Oakland 
in  the  fall  of  1880,  as  a candidate  to  represent  the  county  in  the  Assembly  of  California,  over 
six  or  seven  aspirants,  but  just  before  the  election  it  was  discovered  he  had  not  resided  in  the 
county  a sufficient  time  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  State  constitution  in  relation  to  such 
officers.  As  stated  above, -he  is  yet  a young  man;  and,  with  his  energy,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict at  what  point  of  eminence  his  career  will  terminate,  though  it  requires  no  sagacity  to 
foretell  that  his  future  will  be  brilliant  and  successful. 


ROBERT  McMillan. 

Having  seen  spring-time  melt  into  summer,  and  summer  into  autumn,  at  the  farther 
border  of  that  season  of  fruitage  and  ripeness  stands  the  subject  of  this  narration.  His 
long  course  of  rectitude  amid  the  changing  scenes  of  this  ever-changeful  existence  has  at 
last  reached  that  beautiful  sequel  of  a consistent  life — a grand  old  age  ! Robert  IMciMillan  is 
one  of  that  rare  class  of  professional  men,  who  are  much  oftener  heard  of  than  heard  from; 
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who  are  more  talked  of  by  others  than  advertised  by  themselves.  Real  worth  is  always  modest 
and  retiring,  and  never  seeks  notoriety.  The  ripe  scholar  and  profound  student  not  infre- 
quently fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  in  a pioneer  community.  This  gentleman  has  been  a resi- 
dent physician  in  San  Francisco  since  1849,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  half  dozen  years 
devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  Europe,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  his  profession;  and, 
while  holding  an  exalted  position  among  his  brethren  of  the  'medical  fraternity,  and  while 
endeared  by  his  many  social  qualities  to  those  who  enjoy  his  personal  acquaintance,  is  by 
no  means  as  familiar  to  the  public  eye  as  thousands  of  others  holding  a much  less  promi- 
nent place  in  professional  and  social  circles.  But  his  great  erudition,  however,  combined  with 
his  acknowledged  skill  in  his  profession,  has  exalted  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  com- 
munity: and  hence  the  implicit  confidence,  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  reposed  in  him,  both 
as  a man  and  physician. 

Robert  McMillan  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November, 
1804.  He  and  his  twin  sister  were  the  youngest  of  a family  of  twelve  children.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  a Scotchman,  and  migrated  in  early  life  to  London,  where  his  father,  William 
McMillan,  was  born.  The  occupation  of  his  grandparent  was  that  of  a Paisley  weaver.  His 
father,  William  McMillan,  married  a lady  in  Ireland,  the  daughter  of  James  Walker,  a gentle- 
man of  prominence,  and  the  owner  of  a large  landed  estate.  His  maternal  grandmother’s 
name  was  Wylie.  Both  his  mother  and  grandparent  were  natives  of  Ireland,  although  of 
English  ancestry.  William  Walker,  a brother  of  Mrs.  McMillan,  was  partially  educated  for 
the  ministry,  but  weakness  of  the  eyes  subsequently  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  clerical 
studies.  John  Walker,  another  brother,  and  an  uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
famous  pugilist,  and  notorious  for  his  physical  strength.  William  McMillan,  with  his  young 
wife,  soon  after  their  marriage,  migrated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  near  Land’s  Ford,  in 
South  Carolina,  in  the  locality  where  General  William  Richardson  Davie  fought  successfully 
one  of  the  severest  battles  of  the  American  revolution.  Here  he  purchased  a tract  of  land  com- 
prising six  hundred  acres,  on  which  he  established  himself,  and  reared  his  family.  He  was 
a man  of  great  energy,  and  of  sterling  integrity  of  character;  and  he  entertained,  likewise, 
strong  religious  convictions.  In  those  days,  riding  on  horseback  was  the  usual  mode  of  con- 
veyance. One  Sunday  morning,  on  his  way  to  church,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
was  so  severely  injured  that  he  survived  only  a few  hours  after  being  conve)^ed  to  his  resi- 
dence. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  family  consisted  of  ten  children,  the  two  eldest  having  died 
in  infancy,  Robert  and  his  twin  sister  being  only  two  years  old.  This  calamitous  event  cast 
the  care  and  burden  of  the  household  upon  the  mother,  a woman  of  superior  natural  endow- 
ments, with  strong  maternal  affections,  and  deep  religious  sentiments.  She  assumed,  with  a 
pious  and  humble  trust,  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  her;  and,  through  the  toilsome  and 
trying  years  of  her  life-long  widowhood,  faithfully  discharged  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
duties  that  a mysterious  Providence  had  assigned  her. 

As  Robert  advanced  in  years,  his  mother  was  extremely  solicitous  that  her  favorite  son 
should  receive  a liberal  education,  and  grieved  that  her  limited  means  would  not  permit  it.  In 
common  with  the  other  children,  he  had  acquired  an  elementar}'  knowledge  of  the  English 
branches  in  the  district  school  of  the  neighborhood.  In  his  early  youth,  having  secured  a 
capital  of  three  hundred  dollars  from  the  proceeds  of  a sale  of  swine,  the  future  eminent  disciple 
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of  i^sculapius,  with  a generosity  and  nobleness  that  ever  characterized  his  actions  in  after  life, 
requested  his  elder  brother,  William,  to  accept  the  above  fund,  as  a partial  means  of  qualifying 
himself  for  college.  But  the  brother,  preferring  an  agricultural  life,  peremptorily  declined  the 
generous  proposition. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  having  deliberately  decided  to  obtain  a liberal  education,  he  en- 
tered a neighboring  academy,  where,  in  the  capacity  of  both  student  and  assistant,  in  due  time 
he  qualified  himself  for  college.  In  1828,  with  limited  pecuniary  means  in  his  possession,  he 
journeyed  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  The  day  after  his 
arrival,  he  presented  his  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  professor  of  languages ; 
who,  after  a hasty  perusal,  kindly  but  abruptly  remarked : “ Young  man,  you  are  a great  way 
from  home.  If  you  need  money  call  on  me.  Your  mother  is  my  cousin,  and  no  one  having 
Jane  Walker’s  blood  in  his  veins  shall  want  a dollar  so  long  as  I have  one.” 

In  consequence  of  entering  the  institution  three  weeks  after  the  regular  term  had  com- 
menced, he  was  required  to  take  his  position  at  the  foot  of  a class  of  twenty-seven  members. 
At  his  first  day’s  recitation,  the  professor  called  for  the  definition  of  the  word  hyperbole. 
After  each  student  had  failed  to  define  the  term  correctly,  the  foot  boy  from  South  Carolina 
gave  a graceful  definition,  by  repeating  the  well-known  couplet : 

Who  rises  above  or  falls  below. 

Exceeds  the  truth,  ’tis  plain  to  show. 

Having  completed  his  collegiate  course,  he  graduated  in  1831,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
and  subsequently  was  presented  with  a diploma  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  The  degree  of  M.  D. 
was  conferred  on  him  after  having  pursued  a two  years’  course  in  the  medical  college. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  gratitude  and  manly  character  of  Dr.  McMillan,  the  following 
incident  may  be  related : At  the  close  of  his  collegiate  studies,  a remittance  of  two  hundred 
dollars  had  been  forwarded  to  him,  to  defray  his  graduating  expenses.  Unfortunately,  the  mail 
conveying  the  money  was  robbed,  and  he  was  thus  reluctantly  compelled  to  borrow  the  requi- 
site sum  from  Professor  Wylie.  In  due  time,  instead  of  justly  canceling  the  simple  obligation 
by  the  repayment  of  the  two  hundred  dollars,  he  returned  the  friendly  professor  five  hundred  in 
gold  coin — a noble  example  of  practical  gratitude  and  generosity  on  the  one  hand,  and  kindness 
on  the  other.  Soon  after  graduating,  he  received  an  appointment  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  army;  and  after  having  served  three  years  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida,  retired 
from  the  service,  and  in  1834  went  to  Europe.  He  devoted  six  years  to  study  in  the  medical 
college  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a more  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  his 
profession.  During  his  second  visit  to  Paris  in  1838,  he  met  and  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Mott,  the  eminent  surgeon  and  physician  of  the  American  metropolis.  Through  the  great  per- 
sonal popularity  of  Dr.  McMillan,  the  distinguished  medical  fraternity  of  the  French  capital 
were  finally  persuaded  to  honor  Dr.  Mott  with  a public  dinner.  In  1855,  during  the  World’s 
Fair  in  Paris,  Dr.  McMillan  made  his  fourth  and  last  visit  to  Europe. 

On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria’s  visit  to  this  exhibition,  a complimentary  ticket  of 
admission  was  presented  to  him — an  honor  granted  to  the  dite  only.  Few  professional  men 
of  foreign  birth  were  ever  more  highly  esteemed,  or  the  recipients  of  more  marked  considera- 
tion, than  Dr.  McMillan  during  his  sojourn  at  Paris.  Among  the  medical  fraternity,  especially, 
he  was  a universal  favorite.  Early  in  1847,  with  his  mind  cultured  by  travel,  and  well  stored 
with  useful  and  practical  professional  knowledge,  he  returned  to  California,  and  resumed  the 
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practice  of  medicine  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  He  has  ever  occupied  a prominent  position 
in  his  profession,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  surgeons  and 
physicians  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

In  politics,  Dr.  McMillan  is  a Jeffersonian  Democrat,  and  believes  in  the  Deinos  Kratos 
principle,  although  not  a partisan.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pioneer  society.  His  religious 
creed  is  the  golden  rule.  In  Dr.  McMillan  one  finds  the  type  of  the  true  gentleman,  kind  and 
pleasing  in  manners,  and  with  an  ease  and  self-possession  indicative  of  good  breeding,  and  the 
culture  obtained  from  extensive  travel.  Not  seeking  honor,  but  simply  endeavoring  to  do  his 
duty,  yet  honors  have  been  multiplied  on  him,  and  prosperity  has  followed  all  his  undertakings. 


ALONZO  E.  HORTON. 

To  a person  acquainted  with  this  gentleman  our  introduction  would  sound  unfamiliar. 
“ Here  is  A.  E.  Horton,  of  San  Diego,”  is  all  that  he  would  allow  to  be  said  before  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  a roomful  of  strangers.  His  motto  is  “ action,”  and  he  has 
practiced  it  long  and  faithfully.  He  would  leave  ceremony  in  the  lurch  to  talk  business,  and 
never  think  apology  necessary;  and  we  can  think  of  no  better  rule  to  follow  in  writing  what 
we  know  of  him. 

His  parents  commenced  their  westward  march  in  1815,  from  Union,  Ct.,  when  Alonzo 
was  two  years  old.  Their  home  for  the  next  four  years  was  in  Stockbridge,  Madison  county, 
N.  Y.;  then  a residence  of  two  years  in  New  Haven,  Oswego  county,  where  the  first  school 
lessons  were  taken  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Patty  Woodward.  When  he  was  eleven  j-ears 
old  the  family  reached  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  town  of  Scriba,  and  moved  into  their 
new  log-house. 

Then  followed  a year  of  muscular  as  well  as  mental  discipline  to  the  lad  Alonzo.  His 
father  was  suddenly  bereft  of  sight  by  a severe  inflammatory  attack  upon  his  eyes.  School 
was  two  miles  away,  and  to  and  fro  our  student  made  his  morning  and  evening  tramps  in  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  But  he  was  the  eldest  boy  of  the  household,  and  to  him  after  study  came 
toil.  His  evenings  were  spent  in  basket-making,  which  assisted  largely  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  family.  Thus  for  about  a year  he  bravely  essayed  to  lift  the  burden  from  his 
father’s  shoulders.  From  that  time  until  he  was  half  through  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was 
first  assistant  wood-chopper  on  the  home-lot,  where  they  filled  Oswego  orders  for  hewed 
timber. 

He  commenced  business  for  himself  by  purchasing  the  remaining  si.x  months  of  his 
minority,  agreeing  to  pay  fifty  dollars  to  his  father  for  that  purpose.  In  eight  months  from 
that  time  he  had  been  a grocery  clerk  at  twelve  dollars  a month ; a lake  sailor  before  the  mast; 
and  the  last  half  of  the  time  owner  and  captain  of  the  Wild  Goose,  a small  vessel  he  had 
purchased,  and  put  into  the  wheat  trade  between  Oswego  and  Canada.  His  marine  specula- 
tion proved  quite  a profitable  one  for  those  days;  he  sold  out  and  closed  business,  paid  all  his 
obligations,  and  had  three  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket.  During  the  winter  of  1834  and  1835 
he  learned  the  trade  of  a cooper,  and  his  specialty  for  a time  was  flour  barrels.  Then  the  city 
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of  Oswego  ekctcd  him  constable  by  the  largest  majority  given  to  any  man  on  the  Whig 
ticket.  The  young  officer  was  too  kind-hearted  to  make  his  office  pay,  and  he  lost  all  he  made 
in  trade  by  failing  to  enforce  payment  from  poor  debtors  according  to  law.  Out  of  office  he 
invested  seven  dollars  in  a contract  for  land,  and  in  a month  made  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  dollars  on  the  venture.  Young  Horton  had  another  strong  point,  which  was  often  brought 
into  play  in  the  inevitable  wrestling  matches  incident  to  town  meetings  of  long  ago.  Mis  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  was  a most  animated  and  unmanageable  load  for  his  largest  com- 
panions to  handle,  and  at  “ square  hold  ” he  was  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  township. 
Yet  he  was  pronounced  a consumptive  by  Dr.  Van  Schaick,  with  the  advice  “ Go  west — it  may 
do  you  good;  but  I think  it  probable  you  will  not  live  more  than  six  months.”  He  took  the 
doctor’s  prescription,  and  went  west. 

He  landed  in  Milwaukee  in  May,  1836,  and  soon  after  was  one  of  a party  of  six  on  the 
trail  for  the  Rock  river  country.  There  were  no  roads,  and  the  best  inn  to  be  found"  was  to 
turn  in  in  their  blankets  under  an  oak  tree.  But  the  mosquitoes  promptly  presented  bills  for 
their  lodgings.  After  thirty  nights’  camping,  they  reached  the  cabin  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janes, 
the  parents  of  the  now  lively  city  of  Janesville.  Theirs  was  the  only  house,  and  that  about 
ten  by  sixteen  feet  in  size,  but  immense  in  hospitality.  After  partaking  of  the  latter,  the 
party  (among  whom  were  Churchill,  Odell,  Ogden,  and  Jewett)  continued  on  until  reach- 
ing the  foot  of  Koskonong  lake,  where  each  one  made  a quarter-section  claim,  built  a cabin, 
and  went  back  to  Milwaukee.  One  of  those  claims,  at  least,  was  left  for  another  pre- 
emptor,  with  the  cabin  thrown  in,  for  Horton  was  soon  too  busy  to  think  further  about  it. 
Others  waited,  with  hands  in  pockets,  for  the  approaching  land  sales;  he  took  up  the  shovel 
and  worked  on  the  new  streets.  Money  was  worth  too  much  to  be  wasted  by  idleness.  A 
workingman  always  gains  more  profitable  knowledge  than  a loafer.  His  capital  was  labor  and 
observation,  and  out  of  these  were  to  be  wrought  a fortune. 

Of  the  two  hotels  then  in  the  new  city,  he  had  selected  the  Bellevue  for  his  lodgings. 
Two  bits  a night  paid  for  his  share  of  a room,  and  his  own  blankets  were  bed  and  bedding. 
His  room-mates  were  sometimes  as  many  as  sixteen;  and  his  rule  was  “early  to  bed.”  Two 
nephews  of  the  receiver  at  the  land-office  came  in  one  evening  full  of  an  important  secret 
which  they  must  talk  over.  The  young  fellow  who  worked  on  the  road  was  the  only  one 
retired,  besides  themselves,  and  his  hearty  snoring  satisfied  them  that  he  was  beyond  hearing. 
Their  authority  was  official,  so  no  danger  of  mistakes.  The  bills  of  the  Michigan  State  bank 
and  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  bank  would  be  taken  at  par  at  the  land  sales,  and  consequently 
would  be  as  good  as  gold,  and  worth  a premium  of  at  least  ten  per  cent.  They  would 
quietly  gather  it  in  for  the  occasion.  The  next  day  our  sleeper  was  not  shoveling  on  the  street. 
He  was  learning  the  whereabouts  of  holders  of  certain  styles  of  Michigan  currenc)^  and  was 
soon  doing  a brisk  exchange  business  with  his  New  York  safety  fund  savings,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  dollars.  At  night  he  was  in  his  room,  happy  in  the  prospective  addition  to  his 
funds ; but  there  were  two  other  persons  there  who  thought  they  had  little  success  in  securing 
the  coveted  currency.  It  was  unaccountable,  for  were  they  not  the  only  individuals  to  whom 
the  secret  had  been  imparted  ? 

The  sales  of  government  land  commenced  the  following  day,  and  Horton  was  present  with 
his  receivable  funds.  He  bought  no  land,  but  his  money  was  in  immediate  and  continuous 
demand.  Many  times  during  the  sale  he  retired  to  replenish  his  bank  stock  by  e.xchanging 
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bank  notes  with  numerous  parties  according  to  previous  arrangement.  The  enterprise  was  a 
financial  success.  Here  his  quick  perception  did  him  good  service,  for  he  was  marked  as  a 
prize  by  a thieving  gang.  One  of  them  formed  his  acquaintance  on  the  evening  of  a profit- 
able day,  and  tried  to  learn  his  intended  movements.  Yes,  he  would  soon  go  to  his  lodging 
place ; but  that  night  he  concluded  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  he 
did  so.  But  another  young  man,  about  his  age,  and  similarly  dressed,  was  waylaid  on  the 
very  route  Horton  was  expected  to  travel,  caught,  gagged,  and  carried  off  to  a safe  place  for 
robbery.  In  the  dark  they  had  captured  the  wrong  man,  as  his  empty  pockets  and  the  cut  of 
his  coat  proved  on  careful  examination. 

Thinking  the  country  a safer  place,  he  went  out  three  miles,  to  where  his  uncle,  Dwight 
Foster,  was  superintending  one  of  the  first  saw-mills  built  in  Wisconsin.  While  there  another 
attempt  was  made  to  entrap  him.  One  Robinson  came  from  town  to  inform  him  that  a man 
named  Johnson  would  take  a named  sum  for  some  land  which  he  had  talked  of  buying.  He 
must  be  sharp  if  the  trade  was  secured,  and  should  take  his  money  with  him  for  that  reason. 
Horton  promptly  decided  to  take  more,  and  quietly  deposited  a loaded  pistol  in  each  pocket 
of  his  hunter’s  coat.  His  caller  carried  a suspicious-looking  hickory  cudgel,  altogether  too 
cumbersome  for  a cane,  and  explained  that  he  had  been  tracking  a wild  animal,  which  he 
hoped  they  could  identify  by  the  marks.  In  a low  marshy  place,  a little  off  their  road,  its 
tracks  were  most  clearly  made.  Descending  to  the  spot  indicated,  he  urged  Horton  to  follow 
him,  and  determine  what  sort  of  creature  had  crossed  there.  Instead  of  complying,  Horton 
presented  a pistol,  told  his  man  if  he  found  no  tracks  there  as  described,  he  would  shoot  him 
without  further  notice.  The  villain  was  outwitted,  and  preferred  returning  to  town  a short 
distance  in  advance  of  the  ready  weapons  of  his  captor.  It  was  ascertained  that  Johnson 
knew  nothing  of  the  fellow’s  errand,  and  that  the  only  footprints  about  the  miry  trap  in  which 
Robinson  had  hoped  to  catch  his  game  were  made  by  himself.  He  was  next  heard  of,  a few 
years  afterwards,  in  the  Iowa  penitentiary,  committed  for  horse-stealing. 

Returning  to  the, east,  Mr.  Horton  passed  the  time  until  1840,  in  various  places  and  em- 
ployments, the  last  being  at  St.  Mary’s,  with  the  American  fur  company.  His  first  western 
home  was  purchased  in  the  town  of  Oakland,  Wis.,  that  year,  to  which  locality  his  father  and 
family  followed  not  long  after.  In  a few  months  more  he  had  established  himself  matrimoni- 
ally and  happily.  Three  years  engaged  in  miscellaneous  trade,  land  figuring  as  the  principal 
item,  he  became  a cattle-dealer.  He  bought  his  beef  in  Illinois,  did  the  largest  part  of  the 
driving,  and  averaged  two  trips  in  five  weeks.  He  furnished  his  customers  so  satisfactorily  in 
his  own  and  adjoining  counties,  that  in  one  year  his  original  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  was  increased  to  four  thousand  dollars.  In  St.  Louis  he  saw  profits  in  land- warrants, 
and  bought  sufficient  to  locate  one  thousand  five  hundred  aci'es  of  land.  Out  of  this  invest- 
ment grew  the  village  of  Hortonville,  in  Outagamie  county,  Wis.  His  first  town  was  buried  in 
the  woods,  and  he  went  to  work  with  eight  men  to  cut  a four-mile  road  to  his  proposed  mill 
site.  By  the  time  he  had  lots  to  sell,  he  was  sawing  lumber  with  which  to  improve  them. 
The  prices  and  payment  for  material  was  of  small  account  with  the  proprietor.  Houses  must 
be  built,  whether  settlers  had  money  or  not.  In  a year  from  the  completion  of  the  mill,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people  were  living  in  Hortonville,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  sold  out  the 
remaining  property,  being  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  better  for  his 
enterprise. 
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In  1851  Mr.  Horton  came  to  California  for  the  first  time.  Mining  stock  was  his  first  business 
experience,  and  it  cost  him  one  thousand  dollars.  It  was  also  his  last  transaction  in  that  line. 
After  a few  months  at  mining  in  El  Dorado  and  Placer  counties,  he  opened  a store  at  Pilot 
Hill.  There  also  he  devised  and  constructed  a ditch  six  and  a half  miles  in  length,  purposing  to 
supply  the  miners  with  water  as  well  as  other  commodities.  At  the  end  of  a year  he  had  sold  out 
his  water-works  and  other  interests  for  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  of  which  sum  he  had 
used  the  larger  portion  in  his  improvements.  Next  he  was  trading  in  gold  dust  on  account  of 
Adams’  express  company,  realizing  usually  thirty  dollars  a day  in  commissions.  A day  or 
two  before  the  failure  of  his  employers,  in  1853,  a friend  suggested  to  him  that  his  money  re- 
maining in  their  office  at might  be  safer  in  his  own  pocket.  It  was  a “ word  to  the  wise,” 

and  before  noon  the  next  day  he  had  ridden  thirty  miles,  and,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
agent,  drawn  his  money  from  the  safe  of  the  company.  His  next  care  was  for  his  friends,  hard 
at  work  in  the  mining  camps  and  elsewhere.  To  all  whom  he  could  reach  he  gave  the  hint, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  were  secured,  by  his  prompt  efforts,  to  those  who  had  earned  the 
money  by  the  hardest  of  toil.  The  following  day  the  express  offices  were  closed,  and  pay- 
ments suspended.  He  was  in  capital  standing  in  the  mining  districts  where  he  had  operated, 
■and  resumed  the  business  with  himself  for  banker.  He  bought  at  the  mines  and  sold  in  the 
'towns,  often  with  a profit  of  four  and  a half  dollars  per  ounce.  He  was  a man  of  dust,  and  with 
his  native  adroitness,  managed  to  carry  valuable  deposits  of  the  precious  article  upon  his  per- 
son without  a single  mishap.  Sometimes  his  outer  garments  would  scarcely  secure  him  other 
than  the  slightest  attentions.  His  landlords  were  afraid  their  bills  would  be  unpaid,  except  his 
fares  were  collected  in  advance.  He  arrived  one  evening  at  one  of  the  rough  taverns  of  those 
times,  with  treasure  enough  about  him  to  incite  the  gamblers  about  him  to  worse  crimes  for 
its  possession.  His  good  clothes  were  covered  with  very  dirty  overalls  and  a woolen  shirt.  In 
calculating  Yankee  phrase,  he  interrogated  the  proprietor  as  to  his  accommodations  for  man 
and  beast,  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  charges.  Card-playing  ceased  for  a time  in  the  gen- 
eral astonishment;  then  the  party  shouted  with  laughter  at  the  green  chap  from  Connecticut. 
They  bantered  him  to  play  off  a Yankee  trick.  He  showed  them  how  to  eat  the  mush  and 
milk  which  he  had  stipulated  for  as  his  supper,  and  with  a yawn  of  indifference  to  the  jests 
made  at  his  expense,  he  signified  his  desire  to  sleep.  The  door  of  his  room  was  without  lock 
or  bolt,  but  the  landlord  laughingly  assured  his  guest  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  anybody 
would  think  of  robbing.  He  awoke  next  morning  from  an  undisturbed  sleep,  and  at  breakfast- 
time was  up  and  dressed.  He  passed  over  a small  package  of  dust  in  settlement,  which  was 
accepted  and  pronounced  all  right.  Word  was  sent  to  the  stable;  his  horse  could  now  be 
brought  out — his  bill  was  paid. 

“ Mister,  want  to  buy  some  more  o’  that  stuff?” 

“Yes;”  replying  with  a surprised  look. 

“ How  much  ? ” 

“ Suppose  I can  buy  all  you  have  to  sell.” 

“ Will  you  treat  this  ’ere  crowd  ef  you  can’t  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I will,  and  yeou,  too.” 

Diminutive  sacks  of  dust  were  handed  to  the  wondering  host,  and  the  coin  counted  out  in 
return.  By  the  time  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  had  exchanged  hands,  the  landlord’s 
twent)'-dollar  pieces  were  exhausted,  and  our  Yankee  had  played  the  “ trick  ” with  a two  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  dollar  pile  still  in  reserve.  The  laugh  came  in  then  louder  than  the  night  before; 
and  as  the  glasses  were  being  filled  the  buyer  of  gold  dust  remarked,  irreligiously,  that  he 
would  have  robbed  the  fellow  himself  if  he  had  known  how  he  was  playing  him. 

The  business  was  as  suitable  as  profitable  to  the  man,  and  so  well  did  he  manage  it,  that 
his  profits  for  the  last  quarter  of  1854  were  one  thousand  dollars  per  month.  Another  success 
was  in  a novel  undertaking  for  those  golden  days.  He  went  prospecting  for  ice-fields,  and 
finding  a favorable  situation  twenty-five  miles  above  Georgetown,  El  Dorado  county,  put  up 
three  hundred  and  twelve  tons  of  the  cool  mountain  product.  A few  months  afterwards  the 
speculation  returned  him  eight  thousand  dollars. 

In  March,  1856,  among  the  passengers  on  board  the  steamship  Cortez,  for  Panama,  was 
Mr.  Horton.  Soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  isthmus,  the  memorable  rising  of  the  natives  took 
place.  The  mob  would  have  had  easy  work  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  outrage  and  plunder, 
but  for  the  prompt  and  courageous  action  of  our  friend  and  a few  of  his  companions.  Among 
nearly  two  hundred  people  from  the  steamer,  who  were  dining  at  the  hotel  where  the  attack 
was  made,  there  were  but  three  with  fire-arms.  The  announcement  that  the  rioters  were  com- 
ing, caused  a stampede  from  the  table  to  the  upper  rooms.  On  bursting  into  the  house,  the 
leading  ruffians  were  halted  at  the  stairway  by  Captain  Horton  and  his  aids,  and  as  the  at- 
tempt to  ascend  was  made,  a few  effective  shots  drove  the  assailants  into  the  street.  Imme- 
diately the  reign  of  terror  and  bloodshed  began. 

“ Please,  sir,  save  my  father  ! ” was  an  appeal  from  a little  boy,  as  he  pointed  to  where  a 
swarthy  assassin  stood  taking  aim  at  a defenseless  man.  The  American’s  revolver  was  leveled 
and  fired  just  in  time  to  render  the  other’s  shot  harmless  by  his  own  fall.  Others  were  pro- 
tected by  the  same  faithful  hand  and  stern  purpose  as  they  retreated  towards  the  only  place  of 
safety — the  American  steamer.  Arriving  at  the  water,  the  crowd  rushed  on  to  a small  steam- 
tug,  and  but  for  the  quick  thought  and  bold  action  of  our  leader,  would  have  been  overtaken 
by  the  pursuing  mob.  He  took  command,  gave  his  orders  to  fasten  to  a lighter  near  at  hand, 
transferred  his  passengers  to  the  larger  craft,  and  signaled  the  engineer  to  start  for  the  Cortez. 
Fortunately,  he  was  obeyed  without  question,  and  a more  successful  trip  was  never  made  by 
the  Wild  Goose  and  her  commander,  on  Lake  Ontario  ! His  money  loss  was  some  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  he  could  count  untold  gain  in  the  saving  of  lives,  and  to  this  day  he  refers  to 
his  participation  in  those  fearful  scenes  with  satisfaction  not  to  be  calculated  in  coin. 

On  their  arrival  in  New  York,  Mr.  Plorton  was  named  by  his  fellow-passengers  as  the 
person  to  proceed  to  Washington,  to  make  a statement  of  the  occurrences  at  Panama,  in  re- 
sponse to  a call  from  the  authorities  to  that  effect.  From  that  time  until  his  marriage  in  1861, 
he  made  several  journeys  between  Washington  and  Wisconsin,  as  a witness  in  the  riot  case, 
and  a claimant  for  damages.  His  testimony  was  important  in  deciding  the  demand  for  repara- 
tion made  by  the  United  States  upon  the  government  of  New  Granada.  His  own  claim  was 
most  strenuously  and  successfully  opposed  by  the  Spanish  commissioner.  He  had  done  too 
much  injury  to  his  people  to  have  his  losses  ripaid.  All  other  claims  were  not  so  objection- 
able; and  as  a compromise  in  the  final  settlement,  the  man  who  deserved  a general’s  commis- 
sion for  courage  and  strategic  skill,  and  liberal  pay  for  the  personal  risks  taken  in  his  defense 
of  American  citizens,  was  stricken  from  the  list  of  creditors. 

Starting  again  for  the  Pacific  coast  soon  after  the  civil  war  was  begun  at  Sumter,  lie  in- 
cluded a trip  to  British  Columbia  in  his  travels.  At  Lewiston,  on  the  Columbia  river,  he  be- 
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gan  to  think  of  the  outfit  needed  for  the  journey.  His  effects  inventoried  one  gold  pencil,  a 
single-barreled  pistol,  and  fifteen  dollars  cash.  To  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Charles  Wright, 
who  was  one  of  his  traveling  companions,  and  much  better  provided  with  equipments,  he  inti- 
mated that  he  must  do  a little  trading  before  he  could  proceed.  In  half  a day  he  had  c.xchangcd 
his  jewelry  and  pistol  for  a pair  of  horses;  sold  one  of  them  again  at  a clean  profit  of  fifty  dol- 
lars; paid  fifteen  dollars  for  a third;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  returned  to  camp  with  two 
good  animals,  fine  revolver,  saddles,  blankets,  and  about  sixty  dollars  in  money.  Trading  was 
his  special  success — speculation  invariably  a failure.  Fora  distance  of  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred miles  through  the  northern  wilderness,  that  Lewiston  revolver  brought  down  most  of  the 
game  upon  which  the  company  feasted  by  the  way.  In  the  Salmon  river  country,  trees  and 
the  feathery  snow  furnished  most  comfortable  bedding.  They  sold  their  surplus  provisions  to 
a British  customs  officer  on  the  route,  at  a profit  of  sixty-six  per  cent.  At  Lytton,  they  re- 
plenished their  stock,  and  loaded  five  of  their  horses  with  salable  goods.  They  found  a market  at 
Williams  creek  for  flour,  at  one  dollar  per  pound,  and  for  bacon  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents. 

Arriving  at  the  Carriboo  mining  district,  the  party  bought  the  Darky  claim.  It  was 
a rich  prospect,  and  they  worked  the  lead  until  snow  closed  the  operations,  taking  an  ounce 
of  gold  from  a bucket  of  dirt.  At  this  time  the  claim  would  have  sold  for  thousands  of  dollars. 
After  wintering  at  Victoria  they  returned  to  make  their  fortunes,  securing  a force  of  workmen 
at  ten  dollars  a day.  After  working  four  feet  further  their  riches  “jumped”  and  vanished  be- 
yond recovery.  Not  a hundred  feet  off,  three  miners  were  taking  out  seventy-five  ounces  per 
day,  and  others  doing  equally  well.  But  the  Darky  had  “ run  out,”  and  the  owners  accepted 
two  hundred  dollars  for  their  lost  treasure.  Mining  has  had  no  attraction  for  him  to  this  daj-. 

When  Mr.  Horton  reached  San  Francisco  again,  his  financial  condition  would  have  caused 
a panic  in  any  other  man.  In  capital  he  was  “ broke,”  but  in  nothing  else.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  steel  in  the  man’s  spirits  and  nerves.  He  first  tried  a 
stall  in  the  market;  but  the  dollar  a day  realized  caused  him  to  retire  from  business  in  a short 
time.  Buying  and  selling  a ranch  in  Rio  Vista  concluded  his  real  estate  operations  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  He  was  a dealer  in  second-hand  furniture  in  San  Francisco  when  he  first 
heard  San  Diego  discussed  as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  future.  The  value  of  its  harbor  and 
climate  was  the  topic  of  the  evening  at  a private  literary  gathering  where  he  was  a frequent 
listener.  What  he  had  heard  so  impressed  itself  on  his  thoughts  that  he  could  not  sleep  that 
night,  until  he  had  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  satisfied  his  inquisitiveness  by  a careful  study  of  the 
map  of  California.  The  situation  seemed  revealed  as  a prize  especially  for  him.  He  de- 
termined to  secure  it,  and — slept. 

Here  was  the  opportunity  long  sought  and  never  despaired  of.  In  three  days  the  stock 
was  disposed  of,  and  the  store  closed.  The  proceeds  were  small — perhaps  less  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  No  one  among  his  friends  could  be  induced  to  join  him  in  his  visionary  enter- 
prise. Alone,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1867,  Mr.  Horton  reached  San  Diego.  It  e.xceeded  his 
expectations,  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  purchase  were  quickly  swept  aside  by  his  indomitable 
energy.  The  few  people  there  were  having  such  a quiet  time,  that  they  had  become  indifferent 
to  the  charm  of  office.  The  first  work  was  to  get  an  election  called  for  trustees,  those  officers 
only  being  empowered  to  sell  lands  belonging  to  the  city.  Candidates  were  provided  and 
elected.  The  desired  property  was  legally  advertised  and  sold,  and,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
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May  following,  a deed  of  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  was  made.  Thirty-six  cents  an 
acre,  and  but  one  bidder!  Mr.  Horton  was  the  happy  purchaser,  and  little  did  he  care  that  his 
investment  was  looked  upon  by  most  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  then  in  San  Diego 
as  a wild  expenditure  of  money. 

The  work  of  advertising  the  new  city  was  immediately  commenced.  The  tin  case  in 
which  he  carried  the  first  map  of  “ Horton’s  Addition  to  San  Diego  ” through  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco  is  carefully  treasured  in  his  office,  and  could  not  be  bought  for  its  weight  in 
gold.  Horton  was  everywhere,  and  irresistible  in  glowing  dreams  of  the  future  of  his  city. 
His  labors  were  untiring  from  the  time  he  measured  off  blocks  and  lots  with  a tape-line,  and 
laid  out  the  streets  for  his  workmen  to  clear  from  cactus  and  sage-brush,  until  the  winter  of 
1869-70,  when  his  sales  averaged  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a month.  From  three  thousand 
dollars  in  1867,  his  receipts  increased  to  nearly  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  in  1869.  His 
money  built  up  the  place  as  fast  as  received,  and  it  is  safe  to  state  that  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  have  been  used  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  Mr.  Horton’s  business  career  in  San  Diego.  He  has 
richly  earned  the  sobriquet  of  “ father  of  the  city,”  and  the  respect  and  best  wishes  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  His  faith  and  works  have  been  the  life  of  the  place,  when  crops  failed  for 
want  of  rain,  railroad  hopes  were  delayed,  or  croakers  insisted  on  publishing  its  death  as  a 
certainty.  Long  may  Horton  live,  and  great  be  the  prosperity  he  may  witness  in  the  pet  child 
he  has  so  bravely  nurtured — his  own  San  Diego! 

Mr.  Horton  is  a man  of  liberal  views,  and  has  always  been  an  ardent  and  practical  advo- 
cate of  political  and  religious  freedom.  To  the  poor,  both  black  and  white,  he  has  been  a 
faithful  friend.  To-day,  an  honest  man  in  homespun  receives  as  cordial  a grasp  of  his  hand, 
as  the  man  in  broadcloth  and  fine  linen.  That  he  has  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  masses 
of  his  fellow-citizens  was  manifested  in  a most  gratifying  manner  in  the  vote  given  him  in  his 
county  for  State  senator,  in  the  contest  of  1871.  His  opponent  was  the  Democratic  chief  of 
the  county  that  had  never  before  failed  to  give  a large  Democratic  majority.  San  Diego 
honored  the  Republican  Horton  with  a majority  of  fifty,  and  he  only  failed  of  election  by  the 
adjoining  county  (forming  the  balance  of  the  district)  voting  as  usual,  largely  Democratic. 
Socially  he  is  a warm-hearted,  affable  gentleman,  true  to  his  friends,  and  watchful  of  those  who 
play  him  false.  Temperate  in  his  habits,  and  always  active  in  mind  and  body,  his  health  is  as 
robust  and  his  personal  appearance  as  young  as  those  of  most  men  of  fifty  years.  The  last  and 
best  tribute  to  his  character  is  the  kind  care  for  his  parents  in  their  helpless  age,  and  that 
love  for  his  mother,  which  to  her  was  the  dearest  and  last  earthly  tie  broken  in  her  departure 
to  the  better  home. 
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CAPTAIN  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  KIDD  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Kentucky, 
February  28,  1813,  and  died  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  at  his  residence,  south-west  corner 
of  Sutter  and  IMason  streets,  San  Francisco,  April  22,  1879,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  A similar  disease  destroyed  his  mother.  He  bore  his  sickness  with  that  combative  forti- 
tude which  marked  his  whole  life.  A few  hours  only  before  he  died,  writhing  in  pain,  and 
prostrate  with  weakness,  he  desired  to  sit  up  in  bed.  It  was  very  evident  to  his  physician, 
who  was  present,  that  his  strength  was  unequal  to  the  task;  he  was  counseled  to  remain  in 
the  recumbent  position,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  upright.  “ Has  it  come  to  this,”  he  said, 
“that  I can  not  sit  up?  It’s  no  use;  dead  cock  in  the  pit;  just  as  well  pass  in  my  checks.” 
He  struggled  against  the  inevitable  with  all  the  force  of  his  resisting,  energetic  nature,  but, 
when  he  found  himself  v^anquished,  he  awaited  with  silent  resignation  the  approach  of  the 
dread  messenger.  Up  to  the  very  last,  it  seemed  strange  to  him  that  he  could  not  live. 

Captain  Kidd  was  from  a tough,  long-lived  stock.  His  father  was  nearly  a hundred  years 
old  when  he  died,  and  his  mother  reached  nearly  ninety.  They  emigrated  from  Virginia  to 
Tennessee,  on  foot,  with  all  their  possessions  tied  up  in  a handkerchief. 

Captain  Kidd  was  the  third  in  a family  of  seven  children.  His  parents  were  e.xcecdingly 
poor,  and  relying  on  a sterile  tract  of  land  for  support,  the  captain’s  childhood  and  youth  was 
an  epoch  of  unremitting  and  severe  toil.  As  he  expressed  it,  “ I grew  up  under  a fence-rail.” 
Attendance  six  months  at  a country  school  comprehended  all  the  scholastic  training  he  ever 
received.  His  narrative  of  his  early  experiences  was  particularly  quaint  and  attractive  ; and, 
given  in  the  elided  dialect  of  that  portion  of  Kentucky  in  which  he  lived,  was  ridiculously 
telling  in  its  unaffectedness.  When  about  eight  years  old,  he  and  a little  negro  boy  near  the 
same  age,  were  compelled  to  hoe  corn  very  hard  under  the  supervision  of  a pushing  and  relig- 
ious negro  woman.  She  called  the  fatigued  and  drowsy  little  fellows  every  morning  at  day- 
light, and,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  and  clad  in  coarse  shirts  of  homemade  tow  linen,  there 
was  no  stopping  save  for  the  breakfastand  the  dinner-horns  and  darkness.  Singing  the  mellow 
and  plaintive  religious  songs  peculiar  to  the  negro  people,  she  rapidly  cleaned  the  young  and 
growing  corn.  The  sun  was  hot,  and  the  air  was  stifling,  but  the  boys  had  to  keep  up.  One 
cloudy,  close  morning,  the  little  negro  boy,  looking  up  to  the  point  in  the  heavens  where  he 
thought  the  sun  ought  to  be  shining,  interlarded  the  music  of  the  hoes  shuffling  around  the 
falling  weeds  of  the  corn-hills,  by  saying:  “ Sun  gone  to  sleep  dis  mornin’.”  This  sacrilegious 
remark  roused  the  negro  woman’s  piety  to  a pitch  of  furious  indignation.  Turning  upon  the 
little  black  boy,  fairly  frenzied  with  passion,  she  exclaimed  in  tones  that  rang  all  over  the  corn- 
field: “ Sun  gone  to  sleep,  hey!  ” She  ran  to  the  boy,  and  catching  his  head  between  her 
knees,  she  stripped  up  the  little  fellow’s  tow  linen  shirt,  and  spanked  him  most  unmercifully, 
frequently  interjecting,  at  the  resting  periods  of  the  flagellation:  “ Sun  gone  to  sleep,  hey  I I’ll 
larn  you  to  make  fun  ob  de  Lord’s  works  in  dat  way!  ” 
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Captain  Kidd’s  disposition  to  accumulate  showed  itself  very  early  in  life.  Even  when  a 
boy,  he  always  had  some  money ; also,  calves,  and  a colt  or  two.  He  soon  felt  he  could  come 
to  nothing  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
that  he  might  see  something  and  achieve  his  fortune.  His  ambition  so  preyed  upon  him  that 
he  could  no  longer  forbear  to  put  in  practice  the  ideas  and  schemes  that  more  and  more 
agitated  his  mind  amid  the  hard  and  hopeless  labors  of  a poor  farrn,  taxed  to  its  uttermost  to 
supply  scantily  the  wants  of  a large  and  growing  family.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  determined 
to  run  away  from  home.  An  attendance  on  a battalion  muster,  about  twelve  miles  from  home 
furnished  a favorable  occasion  for  escape.  So,  mounting  the  best  horse  on  the  farm,  with  a 
slim  wardrobe,  and  a few  dollars  in  money,  he  bade  an  indefinite  farewell  to  his  home.  He 
was  careful,  however,  to  leave  more  property  behind  than  he  took  with  him.  After  a few 
days,  he  reached  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  sold  his  horse,  and  was  soon  engaged  as  a cabin  boy  on  a 
Mississippi  river  steamboat.  He  continued  steamboating  on  the  Mississippi  in  the  capacity  of 
cabin  boy  and  steward  for  nearly  seven  years.  Quitting  steamboats,  he  went  into  the  business 
of  rafting  on  his  own  account,  cutting  timber  on  Black  and  White  rivers,  Arkansas,  and  float- 
ing the  same  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  engaged  in  this  exposing  and 
laborious  business,  with  varying  success,  for  nearly  seven  years  more.  The  logs  to  compose 
the  raft  were  cut  in  the  winter,  and  the  spring  freshets  were  relied  upon  to  collect  them  from 
the  swamp  and  float  them  to  the  river.  The  workmen,  while  employed  cutting  the  timber, 
found  abundant  support  from  the  bear,  deer,  and  wild  turkeys,  with  bacon  for  a relish,  that 
were  numerous  and  readily  killed.  About  the  year  1841,  he  visited  Texas,  and  spent  about  one 
year  exploring  that  country.  Dissatisfied,  however,  he  returned  to  Sulphur  Springs,  Arkansas. 

He  was  married  in  Arkansas,  February  20,  1845,  to  Miss  Phoebe  Ann  Tully,  daughter  of 
Judge  L.  B.  Tully,  an  able  and  eminent  lawyer  of  that  State,  who  several  times  represented  his 
fellow-citizens  in  the  Arkansas  senate.  He  was  also  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  that  State 
for  a period  of  seven  years. 

Captain  Kidd’s  life  exemplifies,  in  a very  marked  manner,  the  great  advantages  that  accrue 
from  a marriage  with  a woman  of  talent,  pluck,  patience,  and  fortitude.  Within  a week  after 
marriage.  Captain  Kidd  started  for  Mexico  on  his  bridal  trip,  coupling  it  with  business  enter- 
prise. In  January,  1847,  he  was  at  Moro,  New  Mexico,  the  master  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
which  he  had  made  in  trading  from  a very  small  beginning.  While  on  a visit  to  Santa  Fe,  a 
rebellion  occurred  at  Moro,  headed  by  Cortez,  in  which  all  he  had  was  swept  away  by  pillage 
and  fire.  His  life  was  saved  through  his  absence  at  Santa  Fe,  while  Mrs.  Kidd,  who  remained 
at  Moro,  escaped  by  flight.  All  the  Americans  who  remained  at  Moro  were  shot  to  death. 
Mrs.  Kidd  saw  them  led  out  to  execution. 

Captain  Kidd  left  New  Mexico  in  July,  1847,  and  returned  to  that  country  on  a trading 
expedition  in  March,  1848,  going  again  back  to  Missouri  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  en- 
gaged in  driving  cattle  to  St.  Louis,  and  then  hogs  to  Texas.  His  hog  venture  in  Texas 
was  very  trying,  and  threatened  to  sweep  away  all  his  capital.  He  must  make  some  shift  or 
return  home  penniless.  So  he  butchered  them,  and  selling  them  at  retail  over  the  country, 
with  desperate  exertion,  reduced  his  loss  to  a minimum.  After  his  tedious,  laborious,  and  profit- 
less hog  venture  in  Texas,  he  returned  to  his  family  and  outfitted  for  California,  leaving  Mis- 
souri April  15,  1849,  and  reaching  Sacramento  the  latter  part  of  September  of  the  same  year. 
Hard  was  the  long  and  slow  journey  with  ox  teams,  through  Indians,  and  cholera,  and  scurvy, 
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and  mountain  fever,  and  dysentery,  and  deserts,  and  death,  and  short  grass,  and  exhaustion, 
and  doubt,  to  the  promised  land  of  gold. 

Until  the  fall  of  1854,  Captain  Kidd  was  engaged  in  freighting,  trading,  mining,  making 
clapbords,  hotel-keeping,  and  anything  else  that  promised  reward.  The  winter  of  1849  and 
1850  was  particularly  trying,  with  its  long-continued  drenching  rains.  Many  were  sick  and 
exhausted  from  the  long  journey  across  the  plains,  and  the  cattle  that  had  not  fallen  on  the 
way,  were  weak  and  emaciated,  and  capable  of  little  work.  Up  to  1854,  a large  part  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  tents. 

The  South  Yuba  canal  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1854.  Whoever  originated  this 
ditch,  if  any  one  in  particular,  the  first  one  of  any  magnitude  projected  in  the  state,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  with  James  Whartenby,  Charles  Maish,  and  Dr. 
William  I.  Knox,  Captain  Kidd  was  a leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  conspicuous  in 
pushing  it  to  a successful  completion,  amid  many  obstacles,  financial  and  engineering,  that  at 
this  time  can  be  but  little  appreciated,  and  would  have  crushed  down  men  of  less  force  and 
resolution.  The  canal  was  finished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  of  1857.  The  great  success  of 
this  undertaking  inaugurated  many  similar  projects  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Nevadas. 

In  the  year  1858,  Captain  Kidd  paid  a visit  to  his  old  home  on  Wolf  river,  near  the 
base  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  from  which  he  made  his  memorable  escape  so  many  years 
before.  He  had  been  away  thirty-one  years.  His  description  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence  was  very  original  and  amusing.  To  him  everything  seemed  changed. 
When  he  left,  to  his  boyhood  eyes,  the  distances  were  great,  the  hills  were  mountains,  the 
people  were  wise,  rich,  and  great,  while  he  was  humble,  barefooted,  and  poor.  He  was  as- 
tonished at  the  altered  appearance  of  everything.  All  seemed  to  have  retrograded,  deteriorated, 
and  changed  for  the  worse;  the  distances  had  contracted;  the  mountains  had  become  diminu- 
tive hills ; the  lands  had  grown  poorer,  the  people  older,  and  the  negroes  walked  slowly.  The 
country  seemed  dead,  almost  entombed,  and  the  people  dull,  negligent,  listless,  stupid,  and 
hopeless.  No  one  could  give  him  an  idea,  save  an  old  negro;  neither  did  they  appear  to  want 
one.  Captain  Kidd  then  had  an  income  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  a year.  Of  all  that 
had  left  that  country,  it  was  remarked,  he  was  the  only  one  that  had  ever  returned.  Visiting 
his  kin  and  old  neighbors,  he  remained  about  two  weeks,  and  was  glad  to  leave  a region  that 
reminded  him  of  a cemetery,  so  consigned  did  it  seem  to  gloom,  lethargy,  and  death. 

Such  is  the  impress  of  early  life  and  ideas,  that  Captain  Kidd  could  not  consent  to  quit 
life  without  building,  owning,  and  running  a steamboat  of  his  own.  Besides,  the  defiant 
monopoly  of  the  California  Steam  Navigation  company  on  the  free  rivers  of  the  land  seemed 
to  lend  additional  interest  to  the  enterprise.  So,  in  the  fall  of  i860,  he  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a fine,  fast  high-pressure  steamer.  He  named  her  Nevada,  in  honor  of  the  town 
and  county  that  had  given  him  success  and  fortune.  She  proved  the  swiftest  steamer  on  the 
Sacramento  river,  and,  in  every  respect,  was  a vivid  reminder  of  his  old-time  experiences  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  with  her  big  wheels,  long  cabin,  numerous  state-rooms,  hurricane  deck, 
high  smoke-stacks,  capacious  furnaces,  carrying  within  their  bosoms  a fearful  heat,  and  sending 
a glare  of  light  over  the  broad  river  like  a flying  volcano.  The  rivalry  between  Captain  Kidd 
and  the  California  Steam  Navigation  company,  was  of  mortal  bitterness.  Fares  were  reduced 
to  almost  nothing.  The  races  between  the  Nevada  and  the  crack  boats  of  the  Navigation 
company  were  frequent,  and  perilous  to  human  life,  from  the  terrible  pressure  of  steam.  A 
very  large  deposit  of  money  in  the  bank  of  California  had  continually  to  be  drawn  against  by 
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Captain  Kidd  to  meet  the  expenses  of  running  the  Nevada.  She  sank  near  Rio  Vista  in  i86i, 
from  striking  a submerged  hulk.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  Captain  Kidd  commenced  to  build  an- 
other boat,  which  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1863.  He  named  her  Washoe,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  territory  where  was  found  the  Comstock  silver  lode,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
known  as  Washoe.  She  was  a fine  and  swift  craft,  similar  to  the  Nevada.  She,  too,  was 
doomed  to  misfortune,  and  the  record  of  her  terrible  explosion  is  a matter  of  history. 

Captain  Kidd’s  steamboat  enterprises  proving  very  disastrous,  he  returned  to  his  old  home 
in  Nevada  City,  where  he  established  a bank,  and  continued  to  manage  his  ditch  and  other 
properties.  After  a time  he  moved  his  residence  to  Stockton,  where  he  established  a bank. 
Commercial  and  agricultural  business  attracted  much  of  his  attention.  He  reclaimed  a large 
body  of  tule  land  in  the  San  Joaquin  river,  near  Stockton.  Through  the  bank  of  Stockton  he 
largely  aided  the  farming  interest  of  San  Joaquin  county.  He  also  established  a banking 
business  at  San  Jose.  He  was  always  sorry  he  did  not  build  another  steamboat. 

Captain  Kidd  was  a representative  man  of  that  class  of  California  pioneers  whose  cour- 
age, energy,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  broad  capacity,  have  concentrated  the  quick  and 
audacious  civilization  of  five  centuries  in  the  short  and  fertile  epoch  of  thirty  years. 

He  left  behind  him  no  children;  but  he  was  good  to  his  numerous  kin,  who,  through 
the  generous  benefactions  of  himself  and  wife,  in  a great  measure,  have  been  educated  and 
raised  to  comfortable  fortune.  Remembering  his  own  hard  lot  and  scanty  fortune,  he  was 
very  ambitious  to  see  his  family  get  up  in  the  world,  and  he  used  every  means  in  his  power  to 
bring  about  this  result.  His  family  clannishness  was  intense  and  full  of  virtue. 

It  is  not  only  relevant,  but  it  is  necessary,  in  tracing  with  propriety  the  lives  of  the  pioneers, 
to  note  the  influence  of  their  wives  in  directing  their  fortunes ; for,  in  many  instances,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  their  wives  were  as  conspicuous  as  heroines  as  they  were  as  heroes. 

For  thirty-four  years,  Mrs.  Kidd  shared  with  her  husband,  fully,  all  the  anxieties  and 
hardships  incident  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a pioneer  life,  not  only  without  a murmur,  but  lent  him 
support,  on  the  most  trying  occasions,  with  wise  advice  and  undaunted  spirit.  In  the  early 
days  of  Nevada  City,  Mrs.  Kidd,  though  a delicate  woman,  in  forwarding  the  fortunes  of  her 
husband  cooked  for  from  thirty  to  forty  men ; and,  besides,  did  the  washing  and  table  service. 
The  eloquence  and  grandeur  of  the  pioneer  history  of  California  can  nev^er  find  adequate  ex- 
pression, without  a just  recognition  of  the  fortitude,  the  patience,  the  sense,  the  self-sacrifice, 
the  courage,  ambition,  and  refinement  of  the  noble  wives  and  women  from  whom  the  men 
received  their  inspiration,  and,  without  fainting,  hopeful,  cheerful,  and  serene,  toiled  on  to  the 
goal  of  triumph. 

Captain  Kidd  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  usually  weighed  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  He  was  not  a muscular  man,  but  his  body  was  large  for  a 
man  of  his  weight,  and  showed  great  development  of  the  vital  powers.  He  was  very  tough 
and  enduring.  His  temperament  was  predominantly  sanguine,  but  highly  nervous.  He 
thought  rapidly,  quickly  concluded,  acted  at  once,  and  his  presence  of  mind  never  forsook 
him.  His  face,  always  cleanly  shaven,  for  he  was  excessively  neat,  was  ruddy  and  finely  cut ; 
his  head  was  remarkably  handsome,  covered  with  ligH  auburn  hair,  and  well  poised.  His 
skin  was  thin  and  fine,  betraying  the  high  organization  of  the  whole  man.  He  was  restless, 
nervous,  impatient,  and  always  ready  for  action.  He  has  done  his  part;  and,  beneath  shrub- 
bery and  flowers,  he  sleeps  in  Lone  mountain,  and  mingles  his  dust  with  that  of  California, 
the  most  beloved  by  him  of  all  the  spots  on  earth. 


A.  K.  P.  HARMON. 


The  pioneers  who  came  to  California  brought  little  or  no  capital  with  them.  They  came 
with  clear  heads,  resolute  wills,  and  strong  arms.  Considering  the  obstacles  they  en- 
countered, a large  percentage  became  successful  men.  But  hardly  one  of  them  had  un- 
varying good  fortune.  The  temporary  disasters  which  they  encountered  did  notdisheartenthem. 
Genuine  men  lost  neither  energy,  pluck,  nor  resolution,  because  this  or  that  venture  did  not  turn 
out  well.  There  is  not  a pioneer  in  the  country  whose  range  of  experience  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  not  been  greater  than  men  elsewhere  encounter  in  a long  life.  Their  losses  have 
been  greater,  and  their  fortunes  have  been  made  more  rapidly.  They  have  seen  a country 
with  a floating  population  of  a few  thousands  become  a prosperous  State,  with  nearly  a 
million  inhabitants.  They  are  a part  of  its  history. 

A.  K.  P.  Harmon  was  born  at  Scarborough,  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  in  the  year  1821. 
Pie  was  named  after  the  popular  governor  of  his  native  State.  His  ancestors  were  of  English 
origin,  and  settled  in  this  country  about  the  year  1632.  The  name,  as  it  then  appeared  in  the 
records,  was  written  Plarman.  The  father  of  ]\Ir.  Harmon  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  the 
widow,  who  deceased  during  the  present  year,  drew  regularly  the  pension  accruing  to  the 
widows  of  soldiers  in  that  war.  Young  Harmon  secured  his  early  education  in  the  common 
schools,  the  people’s  college,  where  so  many  of  the  strongest  and  brightest  men  of  the  country 
have  been  trained.  He  is  a stanch  friend  of  the  public-school  system,  and,  naturally,  has 
little  patience  with  those  who  array  their  influence  against  that  beneficent  institution. 

He  went  to  Portland,  where  he  stayed  three  years,  having' obtained  a situation  in  a mer- 
cantile house;  from  thence  he  went  to  Georgia,  where  for  some  years  he  filled  a like  engage- 
ment, and  returning  again  to  Portland,  entered  a business  house  there,  and  in  a short  time  be- 
came a partner.  The  gold  discoveries  in  California  were  read  and  discussed  in  nearly  every 
household  in  the  eastern  States  in  the  year  1848.  Young  men  were  leaving  for  the  Pacific 
coast  by  thousands ; they  came  in  all  ways  and  by  all  routes.  Some  started  across  the  con- 
tinent with  ox  teams ; others  embarked  in  sailing  vessels  around  Cape  Horn.  Mr.  Harmon 
left  Portland  for  California  in  December,  1848,  taking  a steamship  passage  from  New  York 
to  Chagres,  and  trusting  to  chance,  as  many  others  did,  for  a passage  from  Panama  to  San 
I'rancisco,  as  no  line  had  been  so  permanently  established  that  tickets  could  be  bought  through. 
From  Gorgona,  he  walked  across  the  isthmus  to  Panama,  where  he  remained  for  about  six 
weeks,  and  then  took  passage  on  the  steamship  Oregon  for  San  Francisco.  The  Oregon  was 
full  of  passengers,  and  the  two  forward  deck  boats  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Harmon  and  his  com- 
panions as  sleeping  quarters.  It  was  an  odd  place  to  sleep,  but  the  quarters  were  really  more 
comfortable  than  many  a poor  fellow  had,  who  was  glad  to  stretch  himself  on  the  hard  deck. 
Large  premiums  were  paid  on  these  .st  steamers  for  standing  room.  Those  who  had  been 
detained  on  the  isthmus  for  many  weeks  were  tired  of  that  embargo,  and  were  willing  to  give 
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large  sums  for  a chance  to  reach  California.  The  prices  paid  for  some  of  their  passages 
would  now  take  the  traveler  to  Europe  and  back  very  comfortably. 

Mr.  Harmon  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1849,  camped  at 
a point  now  intersected  by  Kearny  street,  or  about  one  block  from  what  was  then  the  landing 
for  small  boats.  Everybody  was  pushing  out  for  the  mines ; and  he  soon  took  passage  on  a 
small  schooner  for  Sacramento,  the  voyagers  paying  thirty  dollars  each  for  their  passage, 
boarding  themselves,  and  sleeping  on  deck.  Arriving  at  Sacramento  after  an  eight  days’  pas- 
sage, an  ox  team  was  secured,  a square  meal  was  obtained  at  Sutter’s  Fort,  and  the  party 
struck  out  for  Coloma.  There  Mr.  Harmon  wrought  his  first  day  as  a miner,  with  a pan ; the 
result  of  that  day’s  labor  was  an  ounce  of  gold  dust.  Remaining  at  this  point  for  a few  weeks, 
he  next  went  to  Old  Spanish  bar,  where  he  worked  for  some  months,  getting  very  good 
returns.  With  this  first  money  made  from  the  mines,  he  soon  after  went  to  New  York, 
bought  a stock  of  goods,  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  with 
good  prospects.  The  fire,  a few  months  afterwards,  swept  his  stock  away.  Dr.  Samuel  Mer- 
ritt relates  this  incident : He  had  just  reached  the  coast  with  a small  brig,  which,  among  other 
articles  of  lading,  brought  a number  of  ready-made  houses.  One  of  them  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Harmon  to  be  used  as  a store.  In  setting  it  up,  it  was  found  that  one  or  two  pieces  were 
missing.  Notice  was  given  of  the  deficiency ; but  the  fire,  on  the  following  night,  swept  the  store 
away,  literally  licking  up  the  town ; and  the  doctor  was  never  called  upon  to  make  good  the 
missing  part  of  that  building. 

Mr.  Harmon  commenced  mercantile . business  - again  on  or  near  the  site  of  his  burned 
premises.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  he  closed-out  his  business  in  San  Francisco,  and  removed  to 
Sacramento,  where  he  was  engaged  in  merchandising  until  the  year  1864.  He  was  gradually 
becoming  interested  in  mining  enterprises.  His  Ventures  about  this  time  in  the  Comstock 
mines  were  fortunate.  He  bought  largely,  especially  in  the  Ghollar,  of  which  mining  company, 
and  also  of  the  Ophir,  Imperial,  Empire,  Bacon,  Silver  Hill,  Caledonia,  and  others,  he  has 
been  president  for  many  years.  He  also  holds  interests  in  many  undeveloped  mines,  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  good  ventures  at  some  future  day.  He  is  not  a dealer  in  stocks  from  day 
to  day,  but  believes  in  mining  for  dividends ; and  for  that  reason  does  not  let  go  of  a mining 
enterprise  because  there  is  nothing  in  sight.  The  Comstock  group  of  mines  have  been  the 
richest  in  the  known  world.  From  no  other  area  of  equal  extent  has  there  ever  been  such  an 
output  of  bullion.  Those  who  have  carefully  noted  all  the  phases  of  silver  mining  for  the  last 
twenty  years  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  there  are  not  still  vast  seams  of  ore  in  some  of  these 
mines,  which  patient  labor  will  yet  reach.  Hence  the  gigantic  preparations  for  deep  mining. 
The  pump  now  being  entered  at  the  Chollar-Potosi  group  of  mines  is  the  largest  ever  set  up 
at  any  mine.  When  a Mexican  mine  began  to  fill  with  water,  the  natives  abandoned  it ; when 
a mine  on  the  Comstock  shows  water,  a pump,  capable  of  delivering  a thousand  tons  of  water 
an  hour,  is  the  remedy.  This  is  legitimate  mining;  mines  which  have  yielded  millions,  may 
yield  other  millions.  They  can  not  be  abandoned  so  long  as  there  is  a reasonable  prospect  of 
finding  paying  bodies  of  ore.  Mr.  Harmon  has  little  to  do  with  the  mining  speculations  of 
the  day.  He  is  conservative  and  cautious  to  a degree.  In  business  he  is  methodical,  clear- 
headed, prompt,  and  accurate ; he  knows  how  to  say  yes  and  no ; he  has  a high  sense  of 
business  honor,  and  his  verbal  promise  would  be  accepted  wherev^er  he  is  known.  He  is 
square-built,  and  square  in  his  transactions,  and  his  record  as  an  honorable  business  man  is 
without  a blemish. 
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In  the  year  1872,  Mr.  Harmon,  having  acquired  a handsome  fortune,  removed  to  Oakland, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  Selecting  a tract  of  about  six  acres  near  the  head  of  Lake  Merritt, 
with  a frontage  on  Webster  street,  he  erected  a large  dwelling  and  made  other  costly  improve- 
ments, which  are  in  excellent  taste.  His  greenhouse  contains  one  of  the  most  c.Ktcnsivc 
collections  of  rare  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  grounds  are  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
with  the  improvements  comprise  one  of  the  most  attractive  homesteads  in  Alameda  county. 
He  is  a liberal  patron  of  art,  and  has  already  a choice  collection  of  pictures,  which  may  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  a separate  picture  gallery  at  no  distant  day. 

Mr.  Harmon  has  served  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Mountain  View 
cemetery  of  Oakland,  and  is  also  a trustee  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  asylum.  He  is 
averse  to  holding  public  office,  and  only  consents  to  hold  such  as  have  no  emoluments,  giving 
his  services  freely  to  institutions  of  a benevolent  character. 

Mr.  Harmon  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  university,  look- 
ing upon  it  as  the  crown  of  the  public-school  system.  Two  years  ago  or  more,  he  erected  the 
gymnasium  building  on  the  grounds  of  the  university,  at  his  own  expense,  and  gave  it  to  that 
institution.  Before  that  time  there  was  no  adequate  assembly-room  or  place  of  meeting  on 
commencement  and  other  occasions.  The  gymnasium  was  planned  to  afford  students  the 
best  means  of  physical  exercise,  and  to  furnish  also  a complete  audience-room  for  one  thousand 
five  hundred  people.  It  is  admirably  ari'anged  for  both  of  these  purposes.  The  cost  was  not 
less  than  twelve  thousand  dollars.  It  bears  the  name  of  this-citizen  in  just  recognition  of  the 
noble  gift.  Mr.  Harmon  is  a liberal  citizen,  never  withholding  his  contributions  for  any  really 
worthy  object,  but  giving  without  ostentation,  and  often  so  secretly  that  his  most  intimate 
friends  never  know  the  extent  of  his  benefactions.  He  is  a life  member  of  the  Art  association, 
and  of  the  Pioneer  association,  and  a member  of  the  Union  club  of  San  Francisco.  His  first 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1846,  having  deceased  a few  years  ago,  he  married  hliss 
Sarah  S.  Johnson,  of  Portland,  in  1879,  who,  and  a son  and  daughter  grown  up,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  families  of  Oakland. 


ROCKWILL  STONE. 

Not  many  genuine  examples  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  California  come  into  public  notice. 
Born  and  reared  in  indigence  and  obscurity,  they  have  fought  the  battle  of  life  so 
earnestly  and  well,  that  they  seldom  think  of  congratulating  themselves  upon  their 
ultimate  success;  and  in  general,  they  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  deserve  any  considera- 
tion for  the  notable  examples  of  honest,  healthy,  and  successful  life,  which  they  have  given 
us.  Among  the  honored  names  of  the  early  business  men  of  the  Pacific  slope,  none  are  more 
worthy  of  record  than  that  of  Rockwill  Stone,  who,  for  over  thirty  years,  has  been  a citizen  of 
California,  and  a prominent  and  successful  merchant  of  San  Francisco.  The  history  of  the 
career  of  the  leading  merchants  of  this  city,  those  who  started  in  business  here  a score  or  more 
years  ago,  and  are  still  actively  engaged  therein,  is  generally  a faithful  index  of  the  material 
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and  commercial  progress  of  the  city  itself,  they  having  grown  up  with  its  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength. 

The  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  are  of  English  origin,  and  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  in  New  England.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Nathan  Stone,  was  a native  of 
Hubbardston,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a thrifty  farmer,  and  reared  up  a 
large  family  of  children.  He  died. at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  surviving  the  death  of 
his  wife  only  three  years.  His  father,  Samson  Stone,  born  May  i8,  1785,  was  also  a native  of 
the  same  locality.  He  was  likewise  a farmer,  and  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children.  He 
died  in  1858.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Louise  Wait,  was  born  in  Hubbardston, 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1783,  and  died  June  17,  1822. 

Rockwill  Stone  was  born  in  the  old  family  homestead,  in  the  town  of  Hubbardston, 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  March  21,  1806.  Having  received  a common-school  educa- 
tion, at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  paid  his  father  one  hundred  and  ninty-four  dollars  for  the  two 
remaining  years  of  his  minority.  In  1829,  having  previously  acquired  a knowledge  of  the 
manufacturing  of  furniture,  he  located  himself,  in  pursuit  of  the  above  business,  in  Wayne 
county.  New  York,  where,  in  connection  with  the  mercantile  business,  he  continued  several 
years. 

On  January  14,  1828,  he  was  united  in  matrimony  to  Miss  Sophia  Babbitt,  daughter 
of  Dean  Babbitt,  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts.  The  Babbitt  family  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Worcester  county.  The  ancestors  of  the  family  are  of  English  and 
Scotch  descent.  Colonel  Dean  Babbitt  was  born  in  1780,  and  died  in  1864.  His  wife  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six.  The  family  consisted  of  thirteen  children,  all  of  whom  arrived  at 
maturity. 

In  1851,  Rockwill  Stone  visited  California  in  .quest  of  business,  still  continuing  his  busi- 
ness relations  in  the  east,  under  the  supeiwision  of  .his  wife,  a lady  of  superior  business  qualifi- 
cations. After  having  been  engaged  successfully,  as  a leading  merchant,  for  fourteen  years  in 
Wayne  county.  New  York,  he  closed  his  entire  business,  and  in  i860  established  himself  in 
the  mercantile  line  in  Sacramento.  Having  suffered  by  fire  and  flood  in  that  city,  he  finally 
removed  to  San  Francisco,  in  which  locality  he  established  himself  in  business  in  1862. 
Previous  to  his  permanent  settlement  in  California,  Mr.  Stone,  in  pursuit  of  business,  visited 
the  east  thirteen  times.  During  his  residence  on  this  coast  his  business  relations  have  been 
extensive.  A great  variety  of  interests  has  engaged  his  attention.  Aside  from  his  mer- 
cantile business,  he  is  largely  interested  in  real  estate  improvements.  He  is  the  proprietor 
of  vast  domains,  located  in  different  sections  of  the  State  of  California,  a portion  of  which  he 
has  divided  into  vast  estates  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  acres  each,  on  which  he  is  busily  engaged 
in  bestowing  much  time  and  money  in  beautifying  and  improving. 

Lucius  Dean  Stone,  the  only  surviving  child  of  seven  children,  born  in  1842,  is  engaged  in 
business  with  his  father.  He  is  a thorough  business  man,  and  a gentleman  of  culture.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Stone  is  a thorough  Republican,  and  was  formerly  a Whig.  In  religion,  his  belief  is 
in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  church.  His  wife  is  a worthy  and  esteemed 
communicant  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  San  Francisco’s  oldest  and  most  estimable 
citizens,  the  writer  but  expresses  the  united  wishes  of  Mr.  Stone’s  numerous  friends  when  he 
hopes  that  he  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  well-earned  fortune. 
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WILLIAM  BARNWELL  CARR. 


WILLIAM  BARNWELL  CARR  was  bom  in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  November  i6, 
1830,  on  the  same  farm  where  his  mother  was  born,  six  miles  from  the  Ohio  river, 
opposite  Louisville,  Kentucky.  His  father,  George  Carr,  born  in  the  same  county, 
was  a contractor  and  builder,  and  carried  on  that  business  in  Louisville,  and  was  a man  of 
large  means  until  1837,  when  he  lost  everything  in  the  crash  of  that  year.  His  wife,  Mary 
Macauley  Carr,  died  in  the  same  year,  leaving  five  children,  three  girls  and  two  boys.  In  1840 
he  settled  up  his  business,  and  moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  William,  his  eldest  son,  and 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  followed  him  in  1841. 

During  that  year  William  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  brickmason  with  his  father,  and 
worked  with  him  until  1849,  when  the  father  died.  William  continued  to  work  at  his  trade 
until  1851,  when  he  started  for  California,  arriving  here  November  third  of  the  same  year. 

California  was  then  a peculiarly  promising  field  for  energetic  young  men.  Brains  and  in- 
dustry were  a better  endowment  than  capital.  Mr.  Carr,  at  that  time,  had  little  of  the  latter, 
but  was  endowed  with  an  indomitable  will,  excellent  sense,  and  good  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs.  Following  the  almost  universal  tendency  in  those  days,  he  stayed  but  a few  days  in  San 
Francisco,  and  then  started  for  the  mines.  His  first  venture  was  at  Indiana  creek,  near  the 
Horncut,  sixty-five  miles  north  of  Marysville;  but  the  streams  rising  in  the  winter  of  1851, 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  creek  diggings.  He  directed  his  course  to  Diamond  Springs,  El 
Dorado  county,  which  was  then  the  center  of  a large  mining  community.  Seeing  that  the 
great  need  of  the  locality  was  some  means  of  washing  the  earth  in  the  placer  diggings  during 
the  long,  dry  summers,  he  here,  besides  engaging  in  mining,  joined  with  some  others  in 
building  ditches  for  bringing  water  into  Diamond  Springs  and  vicinity  for  mining  purposes. 

In  1853  he  disposed  of  his  mines  and  ditches  in  Diamond  Springs,  and  went  to  Michigan 
bar,  Sacramento  county,  where  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  enterprise  for  constructing  a large 
water-ditch  for  working  the  placer  diggings  of  that  vicinity.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  he  sold  out 
of  that  enterprise  and  went  to  Sacramento,  where  he  filled  up  the  interval  until  the  spring  of 
1854,  in  working  at  his  trade  by  the  day,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  openings  for  more 
extensive  business  enterprises.  Having  made  his  arrangements,  he  then  went  into  partnership 
with  Stephen  Winans,  William  Allen,  and  R.  C.  Redd,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  contractors 
and  builders.  This  firm  at  once  gained  popular  confidence,  and  put  up  many  buildings  during 
that  year;  but  a sweeping  fire  desolated  Sacramento,  and  interrupted  their  business,  and  Redd 
retired  from  the  firm.  Winans  and  Carr  continued  in  partnership,  doing  a very  large  business 
up  to  i860,  when  Winans  died  and  Carr  carried  on  the  business  alone.  After  the  flood  of 
1862-3  Mr.  Carr  and  William  Turton  formed  a partnership  and  built  most  of  the  levees  that 
surround  Sacramento. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  he  moved  to  San  Francisco,  and  there  took  a contract  to  work 
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prison  labor  in  making  bricks  for  the  San  Francisco  market.  In  the  same  year  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  Western  Pacific  railroad  company.  He  and  Charles  McLaughlin  built  about 
thirty  miles  of  road,  and  sold  it  to  the  owners  of  the  Central  Pacific.  He  was  also  a large 
owner  in  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad ; but  finding  that  the  interests  of  that  road  and  the 
Central  Pacific  clashed,  he  and  his  associates  sold  to  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  company. 

In  1874  he  became  interested  with  Lloyd  Tevis  and  J.  B.  Haggin  in  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Kern  county,  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  These  lands,  w^hich 
are  naturally  desert  from  lack  of  rainfall,  entirely  incapable  of  bearing  any  agricultural  crop 
without  irrigation,  which  can  only  be  had  by  means  of  water  conveyed  from  long  distances, 
they  have  improved  by  an  extensive  system  of  canals  and  by  thorough  and  systematic  farming, 
and  by  improvements  of  all  kinds,  until  the  arid  wastes  are  a scene  of  perennial  fertility  and 
beauty.  The  contrast  between  their  productive  fields,  covered  with  abundant  harvests  and 
great  flocks  and  herds,  with  similar  land  unreclaimed  around  them,  is  as  marked  as  that  between 
an  oasis  and  the  burning  Sahara.  They  have  on  their  pay-roll  the  names  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred men,  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  their  business  in  that  locality,  to  whom  are 
paid  wages  and  salaries  ranging  from  twenty-five  dollars  up  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month. 

Mr.  Carr  is  also  largely  interested  in  mines,  and  has  done  much  to  develop  the  mines  in 
the  Bodie  district.  Mono  county,  California,  by  the  erection  of  machinery,  and  extensive 
underground  explorations. 

In  every  sense  he  has  been  a prosperous  man,  reaping  the  reward  of  large  energy  and  un- 
tiring industry.  He  has  undertaken  great  works,  from  time  to  time,  and  carried  them  success- 
fully through.  His  faith  in  his  own  power  to  produce  results  is  unlimited,  and  hence  the 
magnitude  of  his  operations.  He  is  known  to  be’ scrupulously  exact  in  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ments, and  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  has  found  time  sometimes  to  take  a hand  in 
politics,  to  help  a friend  or  a cause,  and  has  always  been  felt  in  any  contest  in  which  he  bore 
a part.  Of  late  years  he  has  paid  less  attention  to  political  matters,  his  enormous  business 
absorbing  his  attention. 

He  is  genial  in  social  life,  and  fond  of  his  home.  January  9,  1864,  Mr.  Carr  married  Miss 
Lizzie  Macy,  of  San  Francisco,  a young  lady  descended  from  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  colony  at  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  of  that  name.  He  has  three  children,  two  sons  and 
a daughter,  each  one  of  whom  has  been  trained  in  the  -way  best  calculated  to  develop  their 
noblest  powers.  In  religious  matters,  Mr.  Carr  has  thought,  read,  and  mingled  with  men  too 
much  to  be  a sectarian.  He  regards  character  as  more  important  than  creed,  and  considers 
sectarian  dogmas  valuable  only  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  organization  of  societies  for  the 
propagation  of  the  few  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  life-history  of  one  who,  struggling  through  trials,  has 
worked  his  way  from  obscurity  to  a position  of  high  esteem,  and  performed  a work,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  shall  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  wdio  have  known  him,  and  increase  with  the 
passing  years. 
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WHEN  one  visits  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to-day,  and  stands,  a unit,  in  the  midst  of 
its  thronging  thousands,  and  beholds  its  wealth  and  influence,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
understand  that  all  before  and  around  him  is  the  growth  of  but  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century.  Intimately  associated  with  the  early  history  and  progress  of  this  won- 
derful city  is  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  article. 

John  O.  Earl  was  born,  June  20,  1824,  in  Newark,  Essex  county,  N.  J.  His  patarnal 
ancestry  is  of  French  origin;  and  his  maternal,  Scotch.  His  grandfather,  Edward  Earl,  was 
among  the  early  settlers  of  New  Jersey,  and  located  at  Lyon’s  Farms,  the  embryo  city  of 
Newark.  He  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom,  Caleb  and  David,  lived  and  died  in  the  above 
locality.  The  other  son,  William  H.  Earl,  born  in  1784,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
resided  many  years  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  pursued  the  business  of  carriage  manufacturer,  dis- 
posing of  his  goods  in  New  Orleans  and  other  southern  cities.  Later  in  life  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  cultivating  a farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Newark. 

He  was  a life-long  Democrat  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  school,  and,  without  ever  seeking 
or  accepting  office,  manifested  an  active  and  patriotic  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 
He  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  institution,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  fraternity.  He  died  in  1857.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  narrative  was 
born  in  1789,  and  died  in  1873.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ezekiel  Magie,  a representative  man  of  several  of  the  original  families  of  that  name  in  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. 

John  O.  Earl,  who  is  here  briefly  noticed,  received  as  thorough  a course  of  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  an  English  education  as  the  common  school  and  academy  of  his  native  town 
afforded.  His  father  desired  him  to  study  medicine,  for  which  he  had  no  taste  or  inclination. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  left  the  parental  roof  and  procured  a situation  in  New  York, 
with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Odell,  importers  and  jobbers  of  dry  goods.  No.  19  William  street; 
remaining  in  their  employ  five  years,  the  last  two  years,  most  of  the  time,  traveling  in  the  western 
States  for  the  house,  where  a large  portion  of  their  goods  was  sold.  At  that  time,  but  a few 
miles  of  railroad  were  built  west  of  Buffalo,  and  his  traveling  was  mostly  in  the  winter  months 
when  navigation  was  closed  and  roads  were  almost  impassable;  consequently  he  usually  trav- 
eled on  horseback,  one  season  riding  the  same  horse  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  At  the 
expiration  of  five  years  the  firm  retired  from  business,  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  E.  Frink, 
in  whose  employ  he  continued. 

During  the  year  1849,  he  decided  to  leave  for  California.  His  employer  offered  him  a 
partnership  interest  to  induce  him  to  remain.  Having  arranged,  however,  to  go,  the  proposi- 
tion was  left  open,  providing  he  returned  to  New  York  within  one  year.  In  1849,  November 
14,  he  embarked  for  California,  on  the  steamer  Crescent  City,  Captain  Stoddard,  for  Chagres, 
thence  by  steamer  California,  Captain  Budd,  from  Panama,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  Decern- 
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ber  28,  of  same  year.  His  experience  on  shipboard  was  similar  to  that  of  most  of  the  early 
pioneers.  Prior  to  this  his  elder  brother,  E.  Morris  Earl,  left  for  California,  by  sailing  vessel, 
from  New  York  to  Vera  Cruz,  thence  overland,  via  the  city  of  Mexico,  reaching  the  Pacific 
coast  at  San  Bias,  thence  by  sailing  vessel,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  about  the  first  of  July, 
1849.  John  O.  Earl  found  his  brother  doing  business  in  company  with  Robert  Macintosh. 
He  engaged  with  the  firm  under  the  name  of  Earl,  Macintosh  & Co.,  dealing  in  general  mer- 
chandise, and  importing  supplies  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  May  fire  of  1850,  destroying  nearly  all  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  reached  this 
firm;  everything  was  burnt,  they  barely  saving  their  clothing.  They  commenced  business 
again  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Washington  streets,  the  tide  from  the  bay, 
at  that  time,  reaching  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  goods  and  supplies  being  brought  in  launches 
from  the  ships  to  the  storehouse.  In  1850,  Earl,  Macintosh  & Co.  also  established  a branch 
house  at  Sacramento  City,  under  the  name  of  Meeker  & Co.,  S.  H.  Meeker  conducting  the 
same.  Meeker  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  from  the  same  neighborhood  in  New  Jersey. 

The  latter  part  of  1850  the  firm  of  Earl,  Macintosh  & Co.  dissolved,  Macintosh  leaving 
for  Australia.  The  business  was  continued  under  the  name  of  Earl  & Co.  The  fire  of  IMay, 
1851,  again  destroyed  nearly  the  entire  city,  burning  their  place  of  business  and  stock  of 
merchandise  for  the  second  time. 

The  firm  of  Earl  & Co.  again  commenced  business,  and  also  continued  the  house  of  Meeker 
& Co.  at  Sacramento  City,  doing  a successful  business,  when  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  Mr. 
Meeker  and  E.  M.  Earl  left  temporarily  for  the  eastern  States.  During  their  absence,  A.  R. 
Baldwin  became  a partner  in  the  firm- of  Earl  & Co.,  continuing  with  the  house  about  two 
years.  The  fire  in  Sacramento  of  the  winter  of  185  2 and  1853,  destroying  the  greater  portion  of 
the  city,  again  left  them  among  the  number  losing  to  a large  amount.  The  business  was  I'e- 
established,  and  on  the  return  of  E.' M.  Earl  and  Meeker  to  California,  Meeker  continued  the 
Sacramento  house,  and  Earl  & Co.  the  San  Francisco  house. 

In  1853  John  O.  Earl  left  for  the  east.  At  Aspinwall  he  contracted  the  yellow  fever.  A 
friend  traveling  with  him  (Captain  Ferris,  of  the  clipper  ship  John  Stnari)  was  attacked  at  the 
same  hour  and  died  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Earl,  although  his  case  was  deemed  equally 
hopeless,  reached  New  York  alive.  After  some  six  months  spent  in  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  he  returned  to  California. 

At  San  Francisco  he  continued  doing  a large  business  until  1857,  when  the  firm  dissolved. 
E.  M.  Earl  left  for  the  eastern  States,  returning  the  following  year,  and  remaining  until  1865, 
when  he  went  again  east,  and  died  in  1866,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  death  of  this  worthy 
pioneer  merchant  was  mourned  by  the  public  generally.  He  was  one  of  the  fortunate  men 
who  could  feel  for  the  unfortunate.  Honest  poverty  found  in  him  a friend.  The  following 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Pioneer  society,  of  which  he  was  a early  member: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  remove,  by  death,  our  esteemed  brother,  E.  Morris 
Earl,  we,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  as  a tribute  of  respect  to  his  memoiy,  and  as 
expressive  of  our  sorrow,  do  resolve: 

I.  That  in  the  death  of  E.  hi.  Earl,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  earliest 
and  most  enterprising  merchants,  who,  through  a career  coeval  with  its  existence,  has  been  noted  for  a 
high  sense  of  honor  in  all  his  business  relations  wdlh  his  fellow’-men;  and  this'society  has  lost  a brother  dis- 
tinguished for  geniality  and  uniform  courtesy  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  associates. 
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2.  That  we  deplore  the  loss  of  our  brother  and  associate,  and  respectfully  tender  to  his  afflicted  rela- 
tions in  their  bereavement,  our  condolence  and  sympathy. 

3.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  societ}',  and  a copy  thereof  be  forwarded 
by  the  secretary  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

In  1859,  on  the  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  Utah,  now  Nevada,  and  known  as  the  Com- 
stock mines,  John  O.  Earl  was  induced  to  visit  the  district,  although  prior  to  that  time  he 
had  no  experience  practically  in  mining.  At  that  day  there  were  but  few  persons  in  California 
experienced  in  silver  mining,  and  in  San  Francisco,  not  more  than  a dozen  persons  had  given 
any  attention  to  the  reported  discoveries  of  silver  in  Utah.  After  Investigating  the  prospects 
as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  mines,  he  inv'ested  all  the  money  in  his  possession  in  various 
claims,  but  principally  in  the  Ophir  mine  (then  considered  the  leading  mine),  and  in  the  Gould 
& Curry  mines.  He  organized  a company  to  work  the  Gould  & Curry  mines,  and  acted  as 
president  of  the  company  till  1865,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Young,  who  for  many 
years  had  superintended  the  working  of  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines.  At  this  time 
the  treating  of  silver  ores  on  this  coast  was  limited,  and  necessarily  expensive.  There  was  no 
railroad  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  transportation  of  machinery  cost  more  than 
the  original  price.  During  Mr.  Earl’s  connection  with  the  mine,  its  product  was  betw'een 
eleven  and  twelve  million  dollars,  a large  proportion  being  paid  in  dividends  to  stockholders. 

Since  1865,  Mr.  Earl  has  been  engaged  in  developing  and  working  mines;  also  in  estab- 
lishing various  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  utilizing  water  for  mining  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses. He  assisted  in  establishing  the  first  local  insurance  company  on  this  coast,  was  one  of 
the  original  corporators  and  stockholders  of  the  bank  of  California,  established  in  1864,  ser\fing 
several  years  as  director,  and  was,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  at  the  time  of 
its  suspension  in  1875.  He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees,  in  connection  with  the  late 
Thomas  H.  Selby,  James  Otis,  George  Howard,  H.  ]\I.  Newhall,  and  others,  in  the  James  Lick 
trust;  and  was  selected  by  Mr.  Lick  as  trustee  in  several  of  the  contingent  trusts.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  vigilance  committee,  organized  in  the  early  history  of  San  Francisco. 
The  causes  which  led  to  that  movement  are  familiar  to  all  early  pioneers ; suffice  to  say,  the 
organization  and  result  met  the  approval  of  all  its  citizens  in  favor  of  good  government,  and 
led  to  an  independent  local  organization  known  as  the  people’s  party,  without  regard  to  poli- 
tics. The  first  meeting  of  a few^  citizens  for  this  movement  was  had  at  the  store  of  Earl  & Co., 
and  among  the  most  active  workers  were  John  O.  Earl  and  his  brother  ^Morris.  The  result  of 
this  organization  -was  a city  government  to  San  Francisco,  admitted  by  its  order-loving  citizens 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  in  the  older  States. 

Early  influences  led  Mr.  Earl  to  the  Democratic  faith,  and  his  first  vote  for  president  was  for 
a Democratic  candidate.  The  first  year  of  the  rebellion,  from  conscientious  motives,  he  united 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  has  remained  in  its  ranks  to  the  present  day.  In  local  affairs 
he  is  conservative,  supporting  for  public  office  the  best  men,  and  those  entitled  to  public  confi- 
dence. He  has  repeatedly  declined  a public  position  in  the  State  legislature;  also  in  the  city 
government,  from  supervisor  to  mayor.  To  use  his  own  words,  “ I prefer  to  use  my  influence 
for  better  men,  and  those  more  ambitious  for  position.” 

His  early  training  was  in  the  Protestant  faith,  but  he  never  united  with  any  church,  but 
always  had  respect  and  reverence  for  true  religion,  and  for  all  sincere  Christians  of  whatever 
creed.  He  has  contributed  generously  to  most  of  the  early  societies  in  San  Francisco,  regard- 
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less  of  creed.  He  assisted  in  establishing  many  of  the  first  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning 
in  the  State,  and  also  the  charitable  institutions  in  city  and  State. 

He  has  been  a member  of  the  Masonic  order  nearly  twenty  years,  with  degrees  conferred 
from  entered  Apprentice  to  Knight  Templar.  He  was  married  February  9,  1867,  to  Miss  Mary 
J.  M.  Carney  of  West  Dresden,  Maine,  a niece  of  Mrs.  Dr.  H.  H.  Toland,  of  this  city.  Miss 
Carney  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  her  ancestors  being  among  the  early  settlers  of  her  native  State. 

In  1867,  Mr.  Earl,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  visited  most  of  the  prominent  cities  and  places 
of  interest  on  the  eastern  continent,  returning  to  San  Francisco  after  an  absence  of  about  one 
year.  He  has  two  sons,  Ogden  M.,  and  Morris. 

John  O.  Earl  has  been  a citizen  of  California  more  than  thirty  years.  He  triumphantly 
endured  all  the  hardships  of  the  early  pioneers ; has  had  a full  share  of  both  adversity  and 
prosperity,  meeting  each  with  equal  equanimity  of  temper.  Born  of  worthy  parentage,  among 
an  inventive  and  mechanical  people,  where  character  is  the  truest  nobility  and  correct  habits 
are  the  best  heritage,  it  is  hardly  a matter  of  surprise  that,  in  this  ever-active  metropolis,  he 
should  have  become  so  widely  known  and  universally  esteemed  and  respected. 


JAMES  EDWARD  GORDON. 

This  distinguished  member  of  the  mercantile  community  was  ushered  into  the  world 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  October  12,  1846,  under  a canopy  of  American  flags,  his  patriotic 
parents  not  desiring  that  the  accident  of  birth  on  foreign  soil  should  forfeit  his  citizen- 
ship in  our  great  republic.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Gordon  of  New  Jersey,  married  Sarah 
Reynolds  of  Connecticut,  in  1809,  eight  children  being  the  result  of  the  union,  of  which  James, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  the  first-born,  the  event  taking  place  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  May  21,  1811.  As  the  name  indicates,  the  family  is  of  Scotch  descent,  the  Gor- 
dons having  been  a powerful  clan,  from  which  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  was  descended 
on  his  mother’s  side.  James  I'eceived  a common  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
was  apprenticed  to  the  carriage-making  business.  He  sailed  for  the  City  of  Mexico  when 
nineteen,  and  started  a carriage  factory  in  connection  with  Theophilus  James,  and  was  doing 
a lucrative  business  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war. 

About  this  time  he  met  Miss  Julia  Turley,  daughter  of  Captain  Angel  Turley,  to  whom 
he  was  married  January  14,  1843.  There  being  no  regularly  established  Protestant  clergyman 
in  the  city,  the  marriage  service  was  performed  by  the  United  States  consul,  Re\'.  John  Black, 
under  a canopy  formed  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  same  auspices  under  which  their  son  two 
years  later  was  born.  The  New  York  Herald  of  March  2,  1843,  contained  the  following 
notice  of  the  affair: 

Married. — In  the  City  of  Mexico,  January  30,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  A,  S.  Wright,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  John  Black,  consul  of  the  United  States,  James  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  Julia  N.  Turley. 
The  celebration  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  his  excellency,  Gen.  Waddy  Thompson,  minister  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  the  American  citizens  resident  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
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Captain  Angel  Turley  served  as  an  officer  under  General  Jackson  in  the  war  of  1812,  aiul 
afterwards  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  between  New  Orleans  and  Il.ivana.  His  wife  was 
a Miss  M.  Daney  of  New  Orleans,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  five  boys  and  five  girls.  I Ic 
died  in  1833,  aged  fifty-seven  years, 

Mr.  Gordon  was  highly  successful  in  business  in  Me.xico,  but  was  obliged  to  flee  when  the 
American  forces  besieged  the  city,  having  rendered  our  army  valuable  assistance  as  scout,  in- 
terpreter, and  purveyor.  He  then  came  to  this  city,  where  he  was  engaged  in  carriage  build- 
ing, banking  and  mining  until  his  death,  December  25,  1859.  The  Alta  contained  the  following 
notice  of  his  life  and  services  ; 

Another  California  pioneer  gone  to  that  country  from  which  none  return.  Mr.  James  Gordon  de- 
parted this  life,  December  25,  1859.  Ke  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  May  21,  1811,  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years,  proceeded  to  the  City  of  Me.\ico,  where  he  carried  on  an  e.xtensivc  business  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coaches  for  many  years.  During  the  siege  of  the  City  of  Me.\ico,  by  the  .Vmerican  army,  Mr. 
Gordon  rendered  many  services  to  that  army,  in  the  way  of  providing  supplies,  and  information  relative  to 
the  position  of  the  city,  its  forts,  their  bearings,  distance,  and  strength.  While  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Gordon 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Captain  Angel  Turley  of  New  Orleans,  an  officer  under  General  Jackson  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  .\merican  Consul,  Rev.  John 
Black,  the  American  flag  being  placed  over  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  In  the  year  1S49, 
Mr.  Gordon  and  family  came  to  San  Francisco,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at 
Santa  Cruz.  In  1851,  he  returned  to  this  city,  where,  after  a year’s  residence,  he  went  to  the  mines  at 
Angel  camp,  and  again  during  the  last  few  years  he  engaged  in  quartz  mining.  Mr.  Gordon  has  left 
behind,  to  mourn  his  sad  loss,  a wife  and  son  in  San  Francisco,  besides  a mother,  brother,  and  other 
dear  relatives  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

At  the  age  of  five,  his  son,  James  Edward,  attended  the  pioneer  public  school  of  this  city 
and  State,  then  taught  by  John  C.  Felton.  Four  years  after  he  became  for  a while  a pupil  of 
the  Union-street  school,  taught  by  A.  Holmes,  and  four  years  after,  for  a short  time,  he  attended 
Rincon  school,  John  Swett  principal.  The  intervals  were  passed  in  the  interior,  or  out  of  the 
State,  with  no  opportunity  to  attend  school,  and  he  may  be  said  to  a great  extent  to  be  self- 
educated.  As  a student  his  hobby  was  to  analyze  and  ascertain  the  origin,  derivation,  and  his- 
tory of  words  and  things,  and  the  dry  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes  and  suffixes,  which  go  to  make 
up  so  many  of  our  English  woids,  were  to  him  a source  of  delight.  He  had  also  a strong  de- 
sire to  study  other  languages,  and  acquired,  unaided,  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
to  read  these  languages;  Spanish  he  learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak  fluently,  which  after- 
wards proved  of  service  in  his  business  life.  Strangely  enough,  he  had  an  aversion  to  the 
study  of  music,  yet  was  and  is  still  gifted  ^vith  a remarkable  ear,  enabling  him  to  execute  v'ery 
difficult  music  without  previous  study. 

His  father’s  mining  ventures  in  later  years  having  proved  disastrous,  he  died  broken- 
hearted and  penniless,  leaving  to  his  son  of  thirteen  the  sole  heritage  of  a sound  constitution 
on  which  to  base  his  future  support  and  his  widowed  mother’s.  His  school  days  being 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close,  on  the  eve  of  promotion  to  the  high  school,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  L.  B.  Benchley  & Co.,  wholesale  hardware  merchants,  as  errand  boy,  at  three  hundred 
dollars  per  year.  He  remained  with  this  firm  until  he  had  worked  up  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  position,  that  of  head  salesman,  at  three  hundred  dollars  per  month.  During  his  con- 
nection with  the  house,  every  member  of  the  firm  either  retired  or  died,  and  some  re-entered 
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under  the  new  style  of  Linforth,  Kellogg  & Co.,  and  although  offered  positions  elsewhere,  he 
preferred  to  make  a reeord  of  having  clung  to  one  business  and  to  one  firm.  In  the  autumn 
of  1875  Mr.  John  J.  May,  of  Boston,  head  of  the  old  house  of  May  & Co.,  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  close  up  their  branch  house,  known  as  Marsh,  Pilsbury  & Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in 
hardvvare.  The  stock  amounted  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  buyers  being  scarce,  Mr. 
Gordon  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  same.  During  his  twelve  years  of 
work  he  had  by  strict  economy  saved  a large  portion  of  his  salary,  investing  it  in  real  estate, 
manufacturing  enterprises,  etc.,  and  had  accumulated  between  fifteen  thousand  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  he  offered  to  Mr.  May,  and  unsecured  notes  for  the  balance. 
It  was  a bold  proposition  for  the  young  man,  but  Mr.  May,  having  thoroughly  satisfied  himself, 
accepted  it,  and  the  contracts  were  at  once  drawn  and  executed.  Having  notified  his  em- 
ployers that  he  might  leave  at  any  time,  and  arranged  his  work  to  that  end,  he  surprised  them 
on  the  morning  of  November  15,  1875,  by  notifying  them  that  he  was  the  successor  by  pur- 
chase to  the  good-will  and  business  of  their  competitors.  Marsh,  Pilsbury  & Co.,  and  at  noon 
of  that  day,  having  left  his  work  in  order,  he  bade  his  employers  adieu,  crossed  over  Front 
street,  and  raised  his  own  sign  on  the  opposite  corner.  His  limited  capital  would  not  permit 
his  remaining  long  in  such  high-priced  quarters,  so  he  stored  his  heavy  good,  moved  tempo- 
rarily into  a little  store.  No.  5 First  street,  and  as  his  business  increased,  in  connection  with 
Frank  Bros,  he  rented  the  brick  store  No.  349  Market  street,  but  needing  more  room,  he  made 
his  last  and  best  move  on  December  i,  1876,  to  the  new  brick  block,  then  just  completed, 
corner  Market  and  Front  streets,  where  he  has  remained  ever* since.  The  location,  north-east 
corner  of  Market  and  Front  streets,  is  at  present  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  hardware  and 
metal  trade,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come;  furthermore,  it  is  on  the  two  most  prominent 
business  streets  in  the  city.  They  occupy  three  floors,  each  30x100,  and  there  is  room  in  the  same 
block  to  enlarge  when  necessary.  When  Mr.  Gordon  leased  the  premises  five  years  ago,  he  was 
ahead  of  the  times,  but  recent  movements  of  the  trade  show  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  By  strict 
attention  to  business  he  was  enabled  to  successfully  pass  through  the  period  of  depression,  which 
immediately  ensued  his  embarking  in  business,  and  which  resulted  in  six  out  of  the  twelve  whole- 
sale hardware  houses  suspending  or  retiring  from  business.  That  he  was  able  to  do  business  at 
all  under  the  circumstances  was  the  wonder  of  the  trade,  for  the  firms  with  whom  he  was  com- 
peting were  giants  in  comparison,  but,  turning  his  capital  frequently  and  watching  his  credits 
closely,  he  was  enabled  to  make  twenty  thousand  dollars  do  the  work  his  neighbors  required 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for. 

While  a clerk  in  1873,  he  assisted  some  English  mechanics  to  start  the  manufacture  of 
nails  and  chains,  building  for  them  a factory  on  land  owned  by  him  in  South  San  Francisco.  It 
was  known  as  the  Pacific  chain  works,  and  the  Polytechnic  Review,  of  Philadelphia,  April  7, 
1887,  thus  refers  to  it: 

The  Pacific  chain  works  of  San  Francisco  is  the  first  and  only  works  of  the  kind  on  that  coast.  The 
works  were  established  and  are  still  owned  by  James  E.  Gordon.  Some  idea  of  the  capacity  and  character 
of  the  establishment  may  be  obtained  from  the  following,  extracted  from  the  Scientific  Press:  “They  are 
now  engaged  on  an  endless  chain,  made  of  one  and  one-half  inch  iron,  which,  when  completed,  will  weigh 
over  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  is  designed  for  a milling  company  on  Puget  sound,  and  intended  to  fit  in  a 
wheel.  In  another  part  of  the  works,  a lot  of  three-quarter  inch  coil  chain  was  being  made  for  one  of  our 
local  iron  dealers,  while  at  the  entrance  of  the  building  some  eight  thousand  pounds  of  cable  chain  were 
being  delivered  to  one  of  our  leading  ship-chandlers.” 
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From  November  15,  1875, when  he comm.mjj.l  b.isi:r^;s  0:1  his  own  .iccount,  until  J.uui.iry 
I,  1878,  he  used  his  own  name;  at  that  time  he  disposed  of  an  interest  to  one  of  liis  -dc^mcn, 
and  the  firm  became  known  as  James  E.  Gordon  & Co.,  although  he  I)ought  back  the  inn-ivst 
the  same  year,  and  continued  alone  until  July  1,  1880,  when  he  incorporatcil  under  the  I.iw-.  of 
the  State  of  California,  as  the  Gordon  hardware  company,  its  present  title.  Incorporated 
manufacturing  companies  were  numerous  here,  but  he  claims  to  have  been  the  pioneer  jobbing 
house  to  incorporate.  This  form  of  doing  business,  although  common  in  the  east  and  in 
Europe,  was  considered  a bold  move  here,  likely  to  affect  credit,  etc.,  but  our  young  pionei-r 
found  no  reason  to  regret  the  change,  which  not  only  afforded  his  family  and  creditors  greater 
security  in  case  of  death,  by  keeping  his  business  out  of  the  courts,  but  also  enabled  him  to 
give  his  more  faithful  employees  an  interest  in  the  business.  Ilis  trade  extends  from  Hritish 
Columbia  to  Mexico,  in  the  latter  country  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  giving  him 
an  advantage.  He  confines  himself  entirely  to  shelf  or  light  hardware,  not  handling  heavy 
goods.  The  house  have  large  quantities  of  goods  shipped  to  them  on  commission,  and  have 
had  one  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  such  goods  on  hand  at  one  time. 

On  the  eve  of  his  twenty-seventh  birthday,  Saturday,  October  17,  1873,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Carrie  S.  Hooke,  only  daughter  of  William  H.  Hooke,  a well-known  and  respected 
pioneer  lumber  merchant.  The  ceremony  was  strictly  private,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  the  officiating  minister  being  Rev.  Hugh  Smith  Carpenter,  temporarily  in  charge  r)f 
the  Howard  Presbyterian  church.  The  bride  was  a descendant  on  her  mother’s  side  of  the 
famous  South-sea  navigator.  Captain  Cook.  It  was  strictly  a marriage  of  love,  the  result  of  a 
ripened  school-day  acquaintance,  and  of  course  it  was  not  altogether  smooth ; on  the  contrary, 
there  was  more  than  enough  romance  about  the  courtship  to  make  it  decidedly  interesting  to 
themselves  and  their  large  circle  of  friends.  Their  union  has  so  far  been  blessed  by  three 
children,  a boy  and  two  girls.  As  a child  Mr.  Gordon  was  a regular  attendant  at  church  and 
Sabbath  school,  but  as  his  father  was  an  Episcopalian  and  his  mother  a Methodist,  he  never 
became  attached  to  any  particular  denomination  until  i860,  when  he  began  to  attend  the 
Howard  Presbyterian  church.  His  love  of  books  soon  made  him  a valuable  assistant  in  the 
library,  and  he  served  as  librarian  for  fifteen  successive  years.  During  Dr.  Scudder’s  ministry 
in  1870,  he  formally  united  with  the  church,  on  profession  of  faith.  He  was  particularly  active 
in  the  social  work  of  the  church,  claiming  that  the  social  gatherings  were  almost  a.s  important 
as  the  prayer  meetings  in  bringing  in  recruits.  He  organized  the  Howard  social  and  literary 
circle  and  Howard  choral  union,  and  acted  as  president  of  both  for  many  years.  They  each 
numbered  several  hundred  members  and  were  of  great  service  to  the  church  to  which  they 
were  attached.  In  1872  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  church,  and  con- 
tinued to  seiwe  as  such  for  eight  years. 

In  1870  he  united  with  Oriental  lodge.  No.  144,  of  P'ree  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  two 
years  later  with  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons.  In  Oriental  lodge  he  im- 
mediately took  an  active  part  and  rapidly  passed  through  all  the  offices,  seiz  ing  temporarily 
as  master,  which  office  business  prevented  his  accepting.  About  tlie  same  time  he  united 
with  the  Mercantile  library.  Mechanics’  institute,  and  Art  association,  but  has  never  been 
able  to  avail  himself  of  their  privileges,  owing  to  his  strict  attention  to  his  business,  and  more 
recently  on  account  of  removing  his  residence  to  Oakland.  The  ship  Humboldt,  which  dropped 
anchor  in  San  Francisco  harbor  August  31,  1849,  hundred  and  one  days  from  Panama, 
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had  among  her  passengers  the  subject  of  our  sketch  and  his  mother.  Twenty-five  years  after, 
in  1874,  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Humboldt  association,  composed  of  surviving  passengers, 
who  meet  once  a year  in  banquet  to  commemorate  her  arrival.  As  secretary,  the  life  and  suc- 
cess of  the  society  largely  depend  on  his  efforts,  and  he  has  lately  taken  upon  himself  the  task 
of  historian  of  the  society,  and  hopes  to  contribute  thereby  an  interesting  volume  to  California 
history. 

He  is  not  what  may  be  called  a society  man.  His  disposition  is  naturally  reserv^ed,  his 
character  in  this  respect  being  the  reverse  of  his  manner  in  business,  where  he  is  always  bold 
and  confident.  His  idea  has  always  been  that  unceasing  attention  to  business  in  his  earlier 
years  would  be  necessary  to  secure  a competency  upon  which  thereafter  he  could  more  thor- 
oughly enter  into  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society.  Again,  he  has  those  old-fashioned  ideas, 
that  during  his  earlier  married  life,  while  young  children  are  growing  up  about  him,  the  best 
society  is  to  be  found  in  the  home  circle.  His  likes  and  dislikes  in  this  respect  are  strong; 
with  those  he  likes  he  is  always  social,  and  ready  to  deny  himself  to  favor  them,  while  those 
he  dislikes  need  not  be  told  of  the  fact. 

As  a boy  his  father  taught  him  that  “ Whigs  eat  pigs  and  Democrats  eat  rats,”  which 
had  its  impression  on  his  youthful  mind,  and  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  his  family  w'ere 
all  Republicans,  that  party  has  always  claimed  his  unqualified  support.  He  w'as  a delegate  to 
the  State  convention  which  sent  presidential  electors  to  nominate  Hayes.  Here  he  showed 
that  principle,  not  policy,  was  his  ruling  motive,  by  voting  squarely  against  the  candidates  of  the 
boss  of  the  convention,  William  B.  Carr,  because  he  did  not  approve  of  them.  He  has  since 
been  urged  to  run  for  sheriff  and  State  senator,  superintendent  of  the  United  States  mint,  and 
prison  director;  but  the  reasons  given  above  for  keeping  him  out  of  society  have  also  kept  him 
out  of  politics. 

In  September,  1881,  a meeting  of  merchants  was  held  in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  to 
consider  the  A question,  one  of  the  most  important  ever  brought  before  the  people  of  the  State, 

involving  on  the  one  hand  the  destruction  of  farms  and  cities,  and  on  the  other,  the  tying  up  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  capital  waiting  to  develop  our  mines.  Mr.  Gordon  w'as  chosen  secretary 
of  the  meeting,  and  added  to  the  committee  of  merchants  to  whom  the  matter  w^as  referred, 
with  instructions  to  visit  the  country  affected.  On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  the  committee 
left  San  Francisco  on  their  difficult  task,  accompanied  by  Congressman-elect  General  Rosecrans 
and  Governor  Perkins.  In  due  time  their  report  will  be  laid  before  the  public  in  reference  to 
this  perplexing  question,  involving  such  vast  and  conflicting  interests. 

Personally,  Mr.  Gordon  is  a very  mild,  unassuming  man,  exceedingly  unobtrusive,  and  was 
quite  bashful  in  youth.  He  has  been  strictly  temperate  from  an  early  age,  and  never  made  use 
of  an  oath.  But  though  quiet,  he  was  always  a doer,  and  a keen  observer  of  men  and  things. 
When  we  take  into  account  his  small  beginnings,  and  the  adverse  circumstances  of  his  cirly 
years,  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  a life  so  successful  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  all 
young  aspirants  to  fortune. 
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IT  may  be  deemed  much  too  early  in  the  life  of  the  subject  of  the  following  biographical 
sketch  to  give  more  than  the  merest  outline  of  the  principal  events  of  his  history.  Still  in 
early  manhood,  in  the  full  possession  of  matured  powers,  in  a position  of  large  inllucncc  and 
usefulness,  it  may  be  hoped  and  predicted  that  much  the  largest  part  of  his  biography  is  yet 
to  be  made  as  well  as  to  be  written.  He  is  descended  from  a worthy  stock  on  the  side  of  both 
parents.  His  father.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  McLean,  was  born  in  Charlotte  county,  Virginia,  in  i8i6. 
His  lineage  is  of  Scotch  and  Irish  origin,  his  ancestors  having  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  is  a man  remarkable  for  his  physical  energy  and 
activity.  He  has  attained  an  eminent  position  in  his  life-long  vocation,  and  is  well  known  as 
an  intelligent  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

His  mother,  a woman  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  was  likewise  a native 
of  Virginia.  Her  paternal  ancestry  are  descended  from  the  French  Huguenots,  and  were 
among  the  early  families  of  Virginia.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  were  active 
patriots  of  the  American  revolution. 

Dr.  Robert  Armstead  McLean  was  born  in  Stockton,  California,  January  6,  1851.  It  was 
here  that  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  an  elernentary  education  in  the  common  or  district 
school  of  the  neighborhood.  When  a lad  of  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  received  into  the  family 
of  his  maternal  uncle  in  Louisiana.  In  1863,  under  the  kind  and  generous  guardianship  of  his 
affectionate  uncle,  he  was  placed  in  the  Bethlehem  academy,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He 
remained  a student  in  this  institution  until  1866,  when  he  returned  to  California.  After  serving 
in  the  capacity  of  clerk  a while  in  his  father’s  drug  store,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  obtained  a 
position  as  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools,  in  which  employment  he  continued  two  years. 
In  1872  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  late  Professor  H.  H. 
Toland,  M.  D.,  and  graduated  in  the  medical  department  of  the  university  of  California  in  1874. 
After  six  months  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  company  with  his  father,  he 
accepted,  at  the  special  request  of  Dr.  Toland,  the  position  of  assistant  practitioner,  a position 
he  worthily  filled  for  the  five  years  preceding  Dr.  Toland’s  death.  To  supply  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  eminent  late  principal  associate.  Dr.  McLean  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  chair  of  clinical  and  operative  surgery,  having  previously  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  chair. 

In  1877  Dr.  McLean  was  appointed  lecturer  on  anatomy  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
university.  In  1878  he  was  also  appointed  lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  full  professor  in  the  same  chair,  and  at  the  same  time 
appointed  visiting  surgeon  to  the  city  and  county  hospitals,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Toland.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1881,  he  was  likewise  chosen  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty.  The  rapid  promotion  of  Dr.  McLean  in  the  respective  departments  of  medical  science 
reveals  a mind  endowed  with  superior  ability  as  well  as  thorough  culture.  His  success  is  due, 
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not  to  any  friendly  influence  exerted  in  his  behalf,  but  to  genuine  talent,  guided  and  directed 
by  thorough  scholarship. 

As  great  issues  are  involved  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  only  those  of  decided  natural 
ability  are  justified  in  entering  the  profession.  None  of  the  other  learned  professions  can  equal 
it  in  responsibility.  As  there  is  no  profession  more  beneficent,  so  there  is  none  entitled  to 
higher  commendation  for  excellence,  or  more  greatful  applause  for  success. 

As  a man,  Dr.  McLean  is  endowed  by  nature  with  an  organization,  both  physical  and 
mental,  capable  of  great  endurance.  His  form  is  slight,  but  symmetrical  and  muscular.  He  is 
genial  in  his  nature,  and  both  at  the  bedside  of  his  patients  and  in  the  social  circle,  his  pleasant 
smile  and  kindly  voice  inspire  confidence,  and  beget  friendship. 


JOHN  L.  BOONE. 

Among  the  crowds  of  ardent,  enthusiastic  young  men  who  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the 
flag  when  it  was  first  assailed  at  Fort  Sumter,  the  military  careers  of  few  were  more 
brilliant  than  that  of  John  L.  Boone.  Chiefly  solicitous  to  do  something  in  the  hour 
of  his  country’s,  sorest  need,  he  was  drawn  into  the  war  because  there  was  something  for  all 
unselfish  and  earnest  men  to  do.  Self-educated,  in  the  sense  that  he  had  laboriously  com- 
manded the  best  means  of  self-culture,  he  entered  the  army  low  in  rank,  but  a man  of  resources, 
to  whom  all  ranks  held  flattering,  invitations.  It  is  even  yet  too  early  to  fully  estimate  the 
sublime  aggregate  of  fresh,  earnest,  and  practical  talent  for  statesmanship,  culture,  invention 
and  reform — for  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  progress,  which  that  regenerating  crisis  enlisted  and 
monopolized.  No  task  became  too.  formidable;  no  sacrifice  too  trying;  no  labor  too  exacting 
to  the  heroic  millions,  who,  called  to  the  duty  of  preserving  the  nation,  were  destined  to  re- 
create it  in  the  image  of  “ more  perfect  union  and  freedom.” 

John  L.  Boone  was  born  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Lee  county,  Iowa,  on  the  fifth  day  of  August, 
1843.  His  father,  John  D.  Boone,  son  of  John  Boone,  was  born  in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio, 
in  1818.  His  grandfather,  John  Boone,  was  the  son  of  George  Boone,  brother  of  Daniel 
Boone,  the  famous  pioneer  of  Kentucky.  His  paternal  grandmother,  wife  of  John  Boone,  was 
one  of  the  Virginia  Randolphs;  his  maternal  grandmother  belonged  to  the  Crafts  family  of 
Virginia,  thus  giving  Mr.  Boone  a thorough  American  lineage.  In  1842  John  D.  Boone, 
ill  company  with  his  father-in-law,  Henry  Hawkins,  emigrated  from  Kentucky  to  Iowa,  where 
he  resided  till  1845,  when  he  crossed  the  plains  with  his  family,  and  settled  in  Polk  county, 
Oregon.  He  subsequently  located  in  Salem,  the  present  capital  of  the  State,  as  a more  de- 
sirable residence.  At  this  time  Salem  contained  less  than  half  a dozen  houses,  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  a dense  forest.  Here,  the  subject  of  this  narrative  received  his  first  tuition, 
amongst  the  Indians  and  missionaries,  with  no  companionship  save  that  of  his  own  family. 
His  father,  John  D.  Boone,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  territory,  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Oregon  legislature,  that  met  in  Oregon  City,  in  1846;  and  during  the  following  eleven  years  he 
filled  the  office  of  State  treasurer  of  Oregon.  In  1859  young  Boone,  then  a boy  of  sixteen 
years  of  age,  after  having  passed  through  a course  of  instruction  at  the  Willamette  academy 
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at  Salem,  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the  Wesleyan  university  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  to  com- 
plete his  education.  Previously,  however,  in  1856,  when  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  designated 
by  General  Lane,  the  Oregon  congressman,  as  a cadet  to  West  Point.  But  his  filial  regard 
for  an  affectionate  mother,  who  strenuously  opposed  the  proposition,  finally  induced  liim  to 
decline  the  appointment. 

In  1861,  with  high  hopes  and  youthful  buoyancy  of  spirits,  he  departed  from  the  paternal 
mansion,  and  in  company  with  two  fellow-students  and  other  traveling  companions,  started 
for  his  destination  east.  Never  having  before  been  fifty  miles  from  home,  the  '•  world  was  all 
before  him,  and  Providence  his  guide.”  There  is  in  the  life  of  every  youth  a time  when  the 
poetry  of  existence  and  the  romance  of  creation  take  full  possession  of  his  being,  and  he  lives 
only  in  that  beautiful  world  pictured  in  the  landscape  of  the  imagination.  Says  Schiller: 

Oh,  would  that  youthful  love  had  been 

Arrayed  in  spring’s  eternal  green  1 

He  arrived  in  New  York  in  February,  1861,  when  the  entire  country  was  in  great  excite- 
ment over  political  affairs.  He  went  to  Washington  city,  and  remained  there  until  after  the 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.  While  in  Washington,  he  met  his  old  friend.  General  Jo 
Lane,  who  had  been  a candidate  in  the  presidential  election  for  vice-president  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  The  general  was  very  kind  to  him,  invited  him  to  his  room  in  the  National 
Hotel,  informed  hint  that  his  son,  John  Lane,  an  old  friend  and  schoolmate,  was  on  his  way  to 
Richmond,  to  join  the  confederate  army,  and  wanted  young  Boone  to  go  with  him,  offering  to 
give  him  a commission  as  an  officer  in  the  confederate  service  if  he  would  go.  Boone  heard 
the  general  to  the  end  without  indicating  what  he  would  do,  but  when  he  had  finished,  he 
picked  up  his  hat  and  said,  “ General,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  fighting,  you  will  find  me 
on  the  other  side,”  and  took  his  leave  without  further  ceremony.  After  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln,  Boone  went  to  Delaware  and  entered  upon  his  collegiate  life.  The  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country,  however,  was  such,  that  few  schools  maintained  their  discipline.  At 
the  June  vacation,  Boone  went  to  visit  an  uncle,  his  father’s  brother,  in  Noble  county,  Ohio. 
All  in  this  section  were  secession  sympathizers,  his  uncle  included.  Boone,  however,  was 
outspoken  in  his  union  sentiments,  and  had  several  narrow  escapes  from  serious  trouble 
on  that  account.  Meantime,  several  battles  had  been  fought,  and  enlisting  was  going  on  all 
over  the  country.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Boone  returned  to  Delaware,  only  to  find  his 
classmates  enlisting  in  the  army,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  just  five  days  after  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  he  signed  his  name  on  the  muster-roll,  and  took  the  oath  to  serve  “ for 
three  years,  or  during  the  war.”  The  company  was  organized  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Charles  H.  McElroy,  of  Delaware,  and  it  was  assigned  to  the  twentieth  Ohio  regiment  (in- 
fantry), Colonel  ‘Charles  Whittlesey,  of  Cleveland,  commanding.  Boone  was  a candidate  for 
second  lieutenant  of  the  company,  but  several  days  before  the  election  of  officers,  he  managed 
to  get  a two  weeks  furlough  to  visit  his  uncle  and  relatives  in  Noble  county.  While  he  was 
absent  the  election  took  place,  and,  doubtless  as  a consequence  of  his  absence,  he  was  defeated. 
He,  however,  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  without  a murmur,  and  did  the  duty  of  an  ordinary 
soldier.  His  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Chase,  near  Columbus,  Ohio.  From  there  it 
went  to  Camp  Dennison,  and  thence  to  Cincinnati,  where  it  quartered  in  the  old  Elm-street 
barracks,  opposite  Washington  park.  Thence  it  went  over  to  Camp  King,  about  four  miles 
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back  of  Covington,  Kentucky.  While  quartered  here,  Senator  Nesmith  of  Oregon,  a friend  of 
the  family,  was  stopping  at  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati,  honored  him  with  a visit,  and  told 
him  that  he  should  have  a commission.  The  regiment  remained  in  Camp  King  during  the 
winter  of  1861-62,  making  short  raids  into  Kentucky  and  doing  good  service.  In  February, 
1862,  the  twentieth  regiment  was  put  on  board  of  a steamer  and  sent  to  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland  river,  where  a battle  was  in  progress.  The  regiment  arrived  on  the  ground  on 
Friday  evening,  was  in  the  battle  all  day  Saturday,  and  was  the  first  regiment  to  enter  the  fort 
on  Sunday  morning,  after  the  surrender.  After  that  Mr.  Boone  was  in  all  the  battles  down  to 
the  time  his  regiment  marched  for  Vicksburg,  as  follows:  Pittsburg  Landing,  Corinth,  luka, 
Hatchee  river,  McKnight’s  Lanes,  and  numerous  skirmishes.  After  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  Mr.  Boone  was  put  in  charge  of  the  commissary  and  sanitary  store  department  of 
the  Shiloh  hospital,  and  while  he  was  thus  on  detached  service,  an  order  came  from  the  secre- 
tary of  war  to  his  commanding  officer,  ordering  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Boone  for  promotion. 
The  commanding  officer  returned  the  order  to  the  department  at  Washington  indorsed,  “ Not 
in  regiment,  on  detached  service  in  hospital.”  In  August  following,  the  same  order  came  from 
the  secretary  of  war  directed  to  the  “ officer  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Pittsburg  Landing,” 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  hospital  had  been  broken  up  and  Mr.  Boone  had  returned  to  his 
regiment.  This  order,  therefore,  was  returned  indorsed,  “ Hospital  broken  up  and  Sergeant 
Boone  returned  to  his  regiment.”  In  November  following,  the  same  order  came  addressed  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  indorsed,  “ The  intent  of  this  order  is  that  John  L. 
Boone  be  discharged  immediately.”  This  order  was  not  to  be  misunderstood.  When  it  arrived 
Mr.  Boone  was  acting  commissary  sergeant  of  General  John  A.  Logan’s  division,  under  Captain 
Davis,  commissary  of  division  at  La  Grange,  Mississippi,  and  although  Captain  Davis  offered 
every  inducement  for  the  young  man  to  remain,  the  temptation  to  go  north  was  too  great,  and 
on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  1862,  Mr.  Boone  bade  adieu  to  his  comrades  and  re- 
turned north  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  After  being  mustered  out,  he  was  offered  a commission  as 
second  lieutenant  on  General  Cox’s  staff,  which  he  declined,  owing  to  the  earnest  solicitation, 
we  might  say  supplication,  of  his  mother  in  Oregon,  who  wanted  him  to  come  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  in  July,  1864,  he  married  Miss  Annie  M.  Lawson,  of  Covington, 
Kentucky,  daughter  of  Joseph  Lawson,  then  major  of  the  eleventh  Kentucky  cavalry,  and 
together  with  his  wife  returned  to  Oregon,  where  he  was  received  almost  as  one  risen  from  the 
dead.  Upon  the  very  day  of  his  majority,  August  5,  1864,  I\Ir.  Boone  was  elected  justice  of 
the  peace  and  alderman  of  the  city  of  Salem,  which  positions  he  held  until  October,  1864, 
when  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  first  Oregon  infantry.  He  then  remained  in  the  United 
States  service  until  November,  1865,  being  most  of  the  time  the  only  staff  officer  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Columbia,  and  serving  as  A.  A.  A.  General  of  the  department.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  the  army  he  studied  law,  and  meanwhile  was  twice  elected  clerk  of  the  Oregon 
legislature.  In  the  spring  of  1867  Mr.  Boone  came  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  identified 
himself  with  the  house  of  Dewey  & Co.,  publishers  and  patent  agents.  Since  that  time  he  has 
occupied  the  position  of  manager  of  the  Scientific  Press  patent  agency,  to  which  position  he 
brings  a legal  knowledge  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  seiwices  in  drawing  up 
patent  specifications  and  legal  documents. 

In  1877  he  concluded  that  the  practice  of  patent  law  would  be  more  remunerative  than 
his  soliciting  business,  so  he  passed  the  usual  examination  before  the  supreme  court,  and  was 
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admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  After  his  admission  to  practice  law,  he  willi- 
drew  from  the  firm  of  Dewey  & Co.,  and  established  his  own  business  as  patent  solicitor  and 
attorney,  and  solicitor  in  patent  cases.  In  his  practice  Mr.  Boone  lias  been  remarkably  . uc- 
cessful  in  gaining  his  cases. 

Nature  seems  to  have  adapted  Mr.  Boone  for  mechanical  work.  He  has  a remarkable 
memory,  has  extraordinary  constructive  ability,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  patent  l.nv. 
Socially  he  is  of  a retiring  disposition,  preferring  to  spend  his  private  hours  in  study,  and  in  the 
company  of  his  family.  He  has  two  children,  Olive  L.,  born  in  Vancouver,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, and  Carlotta,  born  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  O.  HANSCOM. 

Mr.  william  LIANSCOM,  the  grandsire  of  the  gentleman  whose  biography  is  now 
presented  to  the  public,  w'as  a ship-builder  of  Maine,  and  a relative  of  John  Paul  Jones. 
The  Hanscom  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Maine,  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  are  believed  to  be  of  English  descent.  Of  the  three  sons  of  Mr.  William  Ilans- 
com,  John,  the  eldest,  followed  the  sea, 'and  while  captain  of  a brig,  lost  his  life  by  shipwreck 
off  Cape  Hatteras.  William  L.,  the  second  son,  made  his  mark  in  the  world  as  a naval  architect. 
In  1 849  he  arrived  in  California,  Cape  Horn,  in  a vessel  built  by  himself.  Returning  in 
185 1 to  the  State  of  Maine,  he  instituted  schools  for  the  teaching  of  naval  architecture  in  Bath. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  'o'ne  of  the  United  States  naval  constructors,  and  was 
the  designer  and  builder  of  the  ironclad  vessel  Monadnock,  which  took  part  in  the  Fort  Fisher 
fight,  and  is  now  being  rebuilt  at  Vallejo.  ' He  also  made  for  the  Mohican  class  of  naval  ves- 
sels, the  designs  from  which  was  built  the  famous  Kearsarge,  w'hich  sunk  the  pirate  Alabama^ 
during  the  rebellion.  The  actual  building  of  the  Kearsarge  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Isaiah  Ilans- 
com,  the  third  son  of  William  Hanscom,  who,  after  making  the  best  of  an  education  in  a 
country  school,  which  was  taught  for  only  three  months  in  the  year,  obtained  employment  in 
a store,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  After  a year’s  service  in  this  capacity,  he  learned  the  trade  of 
ship-carpenter,  and  gradually  made  his  way  in  life.  The  first  vessel  he  designed  w’as  the 
clipper  ship  Nightingale.  Her  beautiful  lines  and  success  as  a fast  sailer  brought  him  at 
once  before  the  public  as  a naval  architect,  and  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
construction  in  the  navy  department,  a position  which  he  held  until,  at  sixty-two,  he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  Besides  the  Kearsarge  and  many  other  vessels  in  the  government 
service,  he  was  the  designer  of  the  United  States  ship  Trenton,  which  has  been  the  flagship  of 
the  European  squadron  ever  since  her  completion.  In  September,  1835,  Mr.  Isaiah  Hanscom 
was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Cutts  Frost,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Frost,  of  Eliot,  Maine.  The 
Frosts  belong  to  an  old  English  family,  who  trace  their  descent  as  far  back  as  the  si.xteenth 
century.  Mr.  Nicholas  Frost  emigrated  to  America  in  1630,  and  settled  in  York  county,  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  married  to  a Miss  Mary  Bowles,  and  died  in  1663,  leaving  five 
children.  From  this  line  of  descent  came,  through  several  generations,  a family  that  did  good 
service  in  the  revolutionary  war.  General  John  Frost,  with  his  three  brothers,  fought  under 
Washington.  Major  Frost,  the  son  of  the  former  gentleman,  was  the  grandfather  of  Miss 
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Sarah  Cutts  Frost,  who  was  married,  as  already  mentioned,  to  Mr.  Isaiah  Hanscom.  The 
eldest  of  their  three  children,  John  Ostinelli  Flanscom,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Eliot,  Maine,  on  the  first  of  April,  1837.  six  years  of  age  he  walked  through 

the  snows  of  a Maine  winter  to  the  district  school-house,  two  miles  from  his  home.  During 
summer  he  drove  cows  to  pasture,  night  and  morning,  to  obtain  money  for  the  purchase  of 
school  books  for  the  winter  term.  In  1845,  his  father,  having  become  a little  forehanded,  de- 
termined to  send  his  son  to  an  academy.  Here  the  boy  made  rapid  progress,  notwithstanding 
memorized  or  surface  knowledge  formed  the  basis  of  instruction.  His  experience  of  this  system 
was  probably  of  service  to  him  when,  in  after  life,  he  became  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
rules  and  regulations,  in  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  and  brought  the  rules  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  city  from  a state  of  chaos  to  a high  standard  of  excellence.  In  1846 
young  Hanscom  entered  an  academy  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Here  four  years’  study 
had  prepared  him  for  admission  to  Exeter  academy;  but  instead  of  further  taxing  his  father’s 
scant  resources,  the  boy  determined  to  learn  a trade,  and  served  a three  years'  apprenticeship 
in  the  office  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  in  Portsmouth. 

After  finishing  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Hanscom  came,  with  his  parents  and  his  three 
brothers,  to  California,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  1854.  Taking  a position  as  laborer  under  his 
father,  who  had  been  appointed  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  sectional  docks  at  Mare 
Island,  he  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  post  of  head  book-keeper.  This  appointment  he 
held  until  the  works  were  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  United  States  government.  In 
April,  1857,  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  and  went  into  the  foundry  business  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Goddard  & Co.,  of  the  Pacific  foundry.  Remaining  with  them  until  i86c,  he 
sold  his  interest  to  Messrs.  E.  B.  Goddard  and  A.  P.  Brayton,  and  purchased  a share  in  the 
Golden  State  iron  works,  connecting  himiself  with  Messrs.  Wales  L.  Palmer  and  Thomas  Pender- 
gast.  The  firm  subsequently  purchased  the  Sutter  iron  works,  the  pioneer  foundry  of  this 
city,  and  greatly  enlarged  their  business.. 

In  May,  1864,  Mr.  Hanscom,  hearing  of  the  severe  illness  of  his  mother,  at  once  closed 
out  his  interest  in  the  Golden  State  iron  works,  and  with  his  wife  and  two  children  took  his 
departure  for  New  York,  via  Panama.  The  steamer  Northern  Light,  on  which  Mr.  Hanscom 
took  passage  on  the  Atlantic  side,  was  chased  by  the  rebel  ship  Florida.  The  latter,  not 
being  fast  enough,  was  soon  left  astern,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  passengers.  Arriving  at 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  where  his  mother  resided,  he  found  her  wasting  away  from  cancer. 
A removal  to  the  milder  climate  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  failed  to  save  her  life,  and  she  expired 
in  January,  1865.  After  remaining  a year  with  his  father,  who  was  naval  constructor  at  the 
Norfolk  navy  yard,  Mr.  Hanscom  returned,  with  his  family,  to  California,  and  immediately 
embarked  in  the  foundry  business.  Associating  himself  with  Mr.  Thomas  Pendergast,  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Smith  (lately  deceased),  and  his-  brother  Mr.  W.  W.  Hanscom,  he  started  the  /Etna 
iron  works  on  Fremont  street.  The  firm  was  successful,  and  in  a few  years  made  a good 
standing  in  the  mercantile  community.  In  1872,  he  turned  over  his  interest  to  his  younger 
brother,  Mr.  Meldon  Hanscom,  who  had  recently  graduated  from  Harvard  college,  and  pur- 
chased the  name  and  business  of  J.  D.  Farwell  & Co.,  taking,  as  partner,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parwell. 
This  ship-chandlery  house,  established  in  1852,  had  once  held  a prominent  position,  but  was 
now  very  much  run  down.  With  new  life  and  activity  infused  into  it,  recuperation  was  very 
rapid,  and  it  became  again  one  of  the  leading  hou.ses,  in  its  line,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr. 
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Hanscom  became  connected  with  other  enterprises.  Ilis  name  was  eagerly  sought  after,  for 
it  was  known  that  whatever  he  took  hold  of  in  earnest  was  sure  of  success.  The  result  wa^ 
that  he  soon  had  more  irons  in  the  fire  than  he  could  well  manage.  lie  was  elected  jiresideiit 
of  the  Commercial  bank.  He  became  largely  interested  in  mining  enterprises,  and  was  a 
leading  officer  in  several  companies.  In  1875,  highest  point  of  his  success  had  been 
reached  for  the  time  being.  In  that  year,  a person  whom  he  had  treated  as  a friend,  and 
trusted  with  the  management  of  his  finances,  made  use  of  his  name,  not  only  for  what  he  was 
worth,  but  for  thousands  of  dollars  in  addition.  This  party  then  fled  the  country,  and  return- 
ing a few  years  later,  passed  through  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Hanscom  gave  up  everything  to  his 
creditors,  not  even  reserving  a homestead  for  his  family.  After  this  financial  disaster,  he 
removed  to  Oakland,  and  in  1876  became  connected  with  Mr.  John  I.  Ginn  in  the  publication 
of  a daily  paper  call  the  Oakland  Radiator.  Not  meeting  with  sufficient  patronage  in  this 
enterprise,  he  purchased  the  Golden  Era  of  San  Francisco,  and,  as  its  editor  and  manager, 
worked  hard  to  restore  its  former  status.  Lack  of  sufficient  means  soon  caused  him  to  sell 
this  property.  He  again  went  into  business,  and  is  now  working  hard  to  support  his  family. 

Mr.  Hanscom  is  a Mason  and  Knight  Templar,  a life  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association,  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  the  California  National  Guard,  and  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  In  religion,  he  is  a strong  supporter  of  the  Universalist  doctrine. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 

SEVEN  generations  have  passed  away  since  Lieutenant  James  Gray,  with  his  large  family^ 
emigrated  from  England  and  took  possession  of  the  colonial  tract  granted  to  him  by  the 
British  government.  The  farm  which  he  first  tilled  in  Massachusetts  remains  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  to-day — a homestead  consecrated  by  many  a sorrow  and  joy.  The 
family  record  is  among  the  most  honorable  of  that  state,  and  shows  that  the  Grays  not  only 
contributed  to  the  general  prosperity,  as  thrifty  farmers  and  traders,  but  also  stood  read)’  with 
life  in  hand  to  defend  the  honor  and  secure  the  independence  of  their  native  land.  John  Gray, 
the  grandfather  of  Nathaniel,  served  with  distinction  in  the  revolutionar)'  war,  and  gave  his 
life  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  then  involved.  After  many  a gallant  conflict  he  was 
brought  from  the  field  of  Bennington  back  to  the  old  homestead,  and  there  died,  in  1777,  of 
sickness  contracted  in  camp.  His  son  John  married  Miss  Rankin,  a native  of  the  same  state, 
and  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  Nathaniel  Gray,  was  born  in  the  old  home  in  Pelham, 
Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  on  July  20,  1808.  His  education  was  thorough;  he 
attended  the  schools  of  his  native  place  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  then  entered 
upon  an  academic  course  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  After  some  preliminary  training  in  the 
active  duties  of  life,  he  went  to  New  York  city,  in  1833,  and  there  found  employment  at  his 
chosen  trade  of  stone-cutter.  But  his  active  ambition  would  not  allow  him  to  follow  the 
beaten  track  of  a mechanic’s  life.  A few  months  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  therefore,  he 
formed  an  association  of  about  twelve  journeymen  stone-cutters,  who  combined  their  little 
capital  and  organized  a codperative  company,  whose  object  was  to  contract  for  and  manufac- 
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ture  stone.  The  enterprise  was  successful  from  the  very  beginning,  and  Mr.  Gray  entered 
upon  an  active  career,  which  continued  in  New  York  until  the  date  of  his  departure  in  1850. 
In  addition  to  close  attention  to  the  details  of  his  business  he  also  interested  himself  actively 
in  various  religious  and  benevolent  undertakings  of  that  city.  In  1837  he  accepted  an  agency 
in  connection  with  the  City  Tract  society  of  New  York;  and  in  the  same  year  he  connected 
himself  with  the  association  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  same 
city.  He  became  secretary  of  the  society  in  a district  containing  about  forty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  position  during  a period  of  twelve 
years. 

In  1850  a prominent  undertaker’s  establishment  in  New  York  sent  a large  consignment  of 
goods  to  California,  and  Mr.  Gray  was  engaged  to  accompany  and  take  care  of  the  invoice. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  on  February  12,  was  detained  six  weeks  at  Panama,  and  arrived  in 
San  Simeon  bay  early  in  April.  There  the  steamer  put  in  short  of  coal  and  provisions,  and 
lay  there  until  a messenger  could  be  sent  overland  to  San  Francisco  for  supplies.  Finally, 
after  a voyage  of  fifty-six  days  from  Panama,  on  the  steamer  Sarah  Sands,  he  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  June  5,  1850.  His  first  experiences  were  not  of  an  encouraging  character. 
Within  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  his  arrival,  and  while  he  had  not  yet  conquered  the  diffi- 
culties of  finding  himself  alone  in  a strange  place,  the  great  fire  of  June  18  occurred,  and 
consumed  everything  that  he  had  brought  with  him  or  possessed  in  California.  This  disaster, 
so  appalling  at  first  sight,  really  proved  a benefit  to  him,  as  it  taught  him  the  necessity  of 
immediate  action,  and  nerved  him  to  assume  a risk  from  which  otherwise  he  might  have 
shrunk.  The  only  undertaker  then  in  San  Francisco  was  Mr.  Sebastian  Vischer;  and  Mr. 
Gray  determined  to  purchase  his  stock  in  trade,  and,  relieving  himself  of  all  competition, 
push  the  business  with  energy.  The  stock  consisted  of  about  two  dozen  mahogany  and  white 
pine  coffins;  the  hearse  was  merely  a pine  frame,  covered  with  black  paper  muslin,  and 
mounted  on  a set  of  buggy  wheels,  with  two  small  black  mules  as  the  hearse  team ; and  the 
place  of  business  was  a canvas  tent,  twenty  feet  by  forty  feet  in  dimensions.  For  this  stock 
he  paid  about  five  hundred  per  cent,  advance  upon  eastern  prices,  and  found  himself  heavily  in 
debt.  During  the  first  few  years  he  was  associated  with  a gentleman  from  New  York,  but 
soon  purchased  that  interest  and  continued  alone  in  the  business  until  1859.  His  son,  H.  M. 
Gray,  then  entered  the  firm  and  continued  a member  until  his  death  in  1876,  when  the  interest 
was  purchased  by  his  son-in-law,  C.  S.  Wright,  and  J.  A.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Gray  was  married  in  December,  1832,  to  Miss  Emeline  A.,  the  only  daughter  of  Giles 
Hubbard,  of  Leverett,  Massachusetts.  The  lady  is  the  sister  of  Hon.  R.  B.  Hubbard,  who,  as 
a member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  drew  the  first  petition  that  led  to  the  reduction  of 
postage  rates.  She  has  become  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  charitable  ladies  of  San 
Francisco.  Arriving  in  1852,  she  has  ever  since  been  identified  with  benevolent  societies  and 
associations.  During  more  than  twenty  years  she  has  remained  the  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Ladies’  Protection  and  Relief  society;  has  been  long  connected  with  the  Women’s 
Foreign  Missionary  society,  and  with  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  school.  Mr.  Gray  has  been 
a trustee  of  the  Bible  society  of  San  Francisco  twenty  years;  and  as  a member  of  the  board 
of  Prison  Commissioners  has  exerted  his  best  influence  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  First  Presbyterian  church  ever  since  his  arrival  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, continue^  to  take  an  active  interest  in  all  church  matters,  and  has  been  a ruling  elder  in 
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the  church  more  than  forty-five  years.  Though  not  prominent  in  political  circles,  Mr.  Gray 
has  on  several  occasions  received  the  honor  of  election.  In  1852  he  .served  a term  as  coroner 
of  San  Francisco,  and  in  1863  he  was  sent  to  the  state  legislature,  where  his  fidelity  aiul  ability 
merited  the  warm  approval  of  his  constituents.  He  has  been  deeply  interc.sted  in  the  mining 
resources  of  the  State,  and  has  invested  large  sums  of  money  for  their  further  develojunent, 
though  to  him,  as  to  most  others,  mining  experiences  have  been  a costly  lu.xury. 


CALEB  TAYLOR  FAY. 

To  preserve  the  limits  of  a mere  sketch,  and  yet  do  even  partial  justice  to  so  full  a subject 
as  is  the  life  of  Caleb  T.  Fay,  is  a matter  of  most  difficult  observance.  The  lives  of  most 
men  are  conspicuous  for  their  occasional  appearance  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  life's 
drama,  but  Mr.  Fay  from  earliest  manhood  has  trodden  the  world’s  stage  as  a central  figure 
around  whom  important  events  revolve;  and  justice  requires  the  statement  that  within  the 
limits  of  this  article  the  writer  touches  on  but  few  of  the  many  stirring  scenes  of  Mr.  Fay’s 
active  life,  and  is  compelled  to  omit  very  many  which  are  of  no  less  importance.  The  chrono- 
logical record  of  Mr.  Fay’s  family«is  interesting.  On  the  father’s  side  the  ancestry  came  from 
Northumberland,  England,  and  settled  in  Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1640,  while 
on  the  mother’s  side  the  family  dates  back  to  a.  d.  1286,  to  Somerset,  England,  and  to  Robert 
Blakeland,  of  the  celebrated  Blake  family,  which  emigrated  to  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1630.  Francis  Fay,  the  grandfather  of  Caleb  T.  Fay,  was  a revolutionary  soldier,  who,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  died  at  Fayville,  a village  founded  by,  and  named  after,  the  Fay  family.  The 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Dexter  Fay,  who  was  the  principal  merchant  of  Fay- 
ville, and  for  a period  of  fifty  years  was  known  as  a leading  farmer,  manufacturer  and  merchant 
in  Massachusetts,  and  who  died  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years;  while  the  mother  was 
Sophia  Chamberlain,  of  Westboro,  Massachusetts,  who  at  her  death,  in  1877,  had  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years.  Caleb  T.  Fay,  the  fifth -son  in  a family  of  eight  children, 
was  born  in  Fayville,  Southboro,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  on  April  13,  1821,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  a New  England  common  school.  The  necessities  of  his  father’s 
business  subjected  him  to  the  observance  of  the  custom  then  largely  prevalent  of  attending 
school  during  the  three  winter  months  only,  but  the  boy’s  active  intellect  enabled  him  to  gain 
the  fullest  benefits  of  the  opportunities  afforded.  In  deference  to  his  father’s  wishes  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a short  academic  term,  and  to  renounce  his  aspirations  for  the 
legal  profession,  for  which  he  seemed  fitted,  not  only  by  his  mental  capacities,  but  also  by  that 
style  of  powerful  declamation  which  even  in  the  boy  won  the  general  admiration  since 
accorded  by  many  a crowded  assembly  wrought  to  enthusiasm  by  the  man.  After  leaving 
school  he  received  his  first  lessons  in  active  mercantile  life  in  his  father’s  store  at  Fayville, 
where  his  strong  constitution  and  commendable  ambition  to  excel  enabled  him  to  endure  the 
severe  training  which  continued  daily  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o’clock  at 
night.  When  the  tidings  from  California  sounded  the  promises  of  wealth  and  prosperit\-, 
young  Fay  was  among  the  first  to  resolve  upon  a visit  to  the  Pacific,  and  looking  foiavard  to 
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the  quick  success  which  would  enable  him  soon  to  return  from  the  adventurous  struggles  of 
the  Pacific  shore  to  the  peace  and  contentment  of  home-scenes  in  New  England,  he  joined  a 
company  of  twenty-one  gentlemen,  the  sons  of  prominent  merchants  and  families  of  Boston. 
Hon.  George  Denny,  then  president  of  the  Granite  bank  of  Boston,  became  the  local  president 
of  this  association,  which  purchased  the  bark  Orb,  a vessel  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
register,  and  loading  it  with  a suitable  cargo  sailed  for  California,  via  Cape  Horn,  on  March  i, 
1849.  The  voyage  proved  a tempestuous  one,  and  the  argonauts  were  obliged  to  put  into  Rio 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  for  repairs ; but  after  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  days  of  buffeting  the  winds 
and  seas,  the  vessel  safely  landed  them  in  San  Francisco  on  September  9,  1849.  The  company 
at  once  pushed  on  to  Sacramento,  and  after  mooring  the  vessel  at  the  foot  of  K street  of  that 
city,  the  members  determined  to  disband,  and  place  the  vessel  and  cargo  in  the  hands  of  an 
agent.  They  did  Mr.  Fay  the  honor  of  selecting  him  for  this  position,  and  he  took  charge  of 
and  closed  up  the  company’s  business.  Mr.  Fay’s  eldest  brother,  Emery  B.  Fay,  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  extensive  mercantile  house  of  Dexter  Fay  & Sons,  of  Boston,  founded  in  1845, 
and  then  prominent  as  a leading  grocery  and  real  estate  house,  and  he,  desiring  to  add  a Cali- 
fornia shipping  business  to  his  other  extensive  operations,  arranged  a copartnership  for  his 
younger  brother  with  John  B.  Pierce,  of  Salem,  and  Horatio  P.  Willis,  of  Boston.  This  house 
was  opened  in  April,  1850,  under  the  firm  name  of  Fay,  Pierce  & Willis,  Mr.  Fay  residing  at 
Sacramento,  and  the  other  partners  in  San  Francisco.  The  house  did  a large  and  profitable 
business,  having  during  Mr.  Fay’s  stay  in  Sacramento  acquired  almost  a monopoly  of  the  com- 
mission business  of  that  city.  After  one  year  and  a half  Mr.  Fay  determined  to  remove  the 
commission  business  to  San  Francisco,  and  having  first  formed  a flour  and  grain  copartnership 
with  Richard  Chenery  and  Chas.  B.  Hazletine  as  resident  partners  at  Sacramento,  he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  San  Francisco,  and  entered  on  that  active  course  of  life  in  which 
he  has  so  largely  figured.  His  career  as  a merchant  is  marked  by  singular  enterprise  and  by 
an  energy  which  never  flagged,  no  matter  how  often  fortune  withheld  her  well-merited  rewards. 
Since  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  Caleb  T.  P'ay  has  not  only  devoted  himself  to  his  extensiv'e 
mercantile  business  care,  but  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  city’s  interests  and  progress, 
commercially  and  otherwise,  and  has  taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  most  of  the  stirring 
events  of  marked  local  interest  which  have  occurred  since  his  first  arrival.  He  continued  his 
shipping  and  commission  business  until  1861,  when  he  turned  his  closer  attention  to  a large 
landed  interest  he  held  near  Chico,  on  the  upper  Sacramento.  He  here  experienced  the  mis- 
fortunes so  trying  to  the  energetic  and  consistent;  the  fearful  floods  of  1861  and  1862  swept 
over  his  estate,  causing  him  losses  so  severe  that  he  was  unfortunately  compelled  to  dispose  of 
a property  now  valued  at  more  than  one  million  dollars.  Nor  was  this  the  first  time  he  had 
endured  the  frowns  of  the  fickle  goddess.  While  pursuing  his  legitimate  business,  in  1851, 
Mr.  Fay,  with  several  others,  invested  ten  thousand  dollars  at  the  Cascades,  on  the  Columbia 
river,  in  Oregon,  built  the  first  mill  there,  and  constructed  the  first  portage  of  that  place.  This 
investment  proved  a total  loss,  owing  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  local  occupants  of  the  lands  and 
improvements.  In  1852  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  importance  of  building  canals  in  the 
gold-washing  districts,  and  after  visiting  Nevada,  and  witnessing  the  practical  usefulness  and 
profit  of  the  first  canal  built  there,  he  took  an  immediate  personal  interest  in  the  Bear  river  and 
Auburn  canal,  secured  the  capital  necessaiy  for  its  completion,  and  thus  early  aided  in  inaugu- 
rating that  general  system  of  canals  to  which  California  owes  her  success  in  prospecting 
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throughout  her  mountain  mining-camps.  The  interest  lie  felt  in  all  tliat  promised  benefit  i > 
San  Francisco,  or  the  State  at  large,  may  be  estimated  from  his  active  associatiuii-.  with  m.my 
enterprises,  that  want  of  space  will  not  permit  of  even  an  allusion  to  here.  .Mr.  F i\-  u.i-,  and 
is  still,  a leading  member  of  the  San  Francisco  chamber  of  commerce.  1 le  w.i:^  practically 
the  father  of  the  present  wharf  system  on  the  water  front,  for  he  was  the  promoter  of  Ii-dslatifin 
which  provided  for  the  present  wharf  system,  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  State  of  C.diforni.i 
were  increased  from  a mere  pittance  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  1 1<-  .-xerted 
himself  to  securing  the  Presidio  as  a public  park  for  the  use  of  his  fellow-citizens,  lie  for- 
warded to  Washington  a petition  signed  by  three  thousand  leading  citizens,  pniying  that  tin* 
grounds  of  the  Presidio  reservation  be  dedicated  for  use  as  a public  park  forever.  Mr.  F.iy 
was  the  organizer  and  first  president  of  the  Union  insurance  company,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  that  flourishing  institution  may  largely  be  traced  to  the  ability 
which  he  brought  to  the  administration  of  its  early  affairs.  In  the  commercial  world,  one  of 
the  proudest  pages  in  the  record  of  Caleb  T.  Fay  is  that  which  tells  of  his  early  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  on  California  street. 

Few  men  have  figured  more  prominently  in  all  matters  of  local  political  interest  than  has 
Mr.  Fay.  His  first  vote  for  president  was  cast  for  jMartin  Van  Buren,  the  frec-soil  candidate 
in  1848,  and  he  brought  his  principles  with  him  to  California,  where  he  earned  the  title  of 
abolitionist,  by  buying  and  freeing  a slave  in  Sacramento,  at  a time  when  political  ostracism,  if 
not  worse,  was  the  certain  portion  of  him  who  held  positive  anti-slavery  sentiments,  lie  has 
several  times  been  a candidate,  his  paramount  consideration  upon  all  such  occasions  being 
whether  such  candidacy  was  for  the  public  and  party  good;  convinced  on  this  point,  he  never 
stopped  to  canvass  the  chances  of  his  election.  Yet  this  generous  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  resulted 
in  the  consolidation  of  union  strength,  and  the  organization  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  repub- 
lican party  in  California.  Feeling  the  necessity  of  a central  point  around  which  the  republican 
element  might  cluster  and  develop,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  in  nomination  by  his 
republican  fellow-citizens  for  the  office  of  mayor,  in  i860.  The  result  was  such  as  had  been 
expected,  but  the  great  point  had  been  gained, the  Republican  elements  had  begun  a system  of 
concentration,  which  finally  achieved  success.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  State  assembly, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1861  he  entered  the  halls  of  legislation.  Flis  heroic  efforts  for  the  public 
good  are  matters  of  public  record.  Reform  seemed  his  only  motto.  In  i860  he  had  labored 
earnestly  to  secure  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  internal 
revenue  department,  in  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  Mr.  Fay  to  the  position  of  assessor  uf 
internal  revenue  for  the  first  district  of  California,  and  he  continued  in  that  office  until  the  end 
of  the  first  term  in  1865.  His  spirit  of  personal  sacrifice  received  a striking  development 
during  his  candidacy  for  the  office  of  governor  in  1867;  that  entire  campaign  was  remarkable 
as  showing  his  unselfish  purposes,  and  his  determination  to  break  the  existing  political  ring  at 
all  hazards  and  at  any  personal  sacrifice;  this,  and  this  alone,  led  him  to  resign  the  honorable 
and  lucrative  offices  of  president  of  the  Union  insurance  compan)*,  and  president  of  the 
board  of  fire  underwriters,  both  of  which  positions  he  held  at  that  time,  and  become  a 
candidate  for  gubernatorial  honors.  The  want  of  success  in  the  campaign  was  no  c.ui>e  of 
disappointment  to  him,  but  the  invitation  in  which  he  was  urged  to  become  a candidate 
showed  the  estimation  and  confidence  with  which  the  very  best  men  regarded  him,  for  it  was 
perhaps  the  highest  and  most  influential  public  indorsement  ever  given  to  a candidate  in  this 
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State,  the  letter  of  request  containing  the  names  of  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  business  men  of  San  Francisco.  In  July,  1875,  Mr.  Fay  acceded  to  the  request 
of  a large  number  of  leading  citizens  and  became  an  independent  candidate  for  tax  collector. 
His  friends  are  convinced  that  his  election  would  have  saved  to  the  city  the  entire  sum  of  the 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  subsequently  lost.  Very  many  services  have  been  rendered  by 
Caleb  T.  Fay  to  the  interests  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  His  course  with  regard  to  the 
mortgage  tax  is  one  of  them.  Knowing  that  litigation  had  existed  for  years  in  relation  to  the 
law  taxing  mortgages,  Mr.  Fay  visited  each  of  the  three  political  conventions,  subsequently 
held,  and  obtained  the  insertion  of  a resolution  in  the  platform  of  the  republican,  the  demo- 
cratic, and  the  independent  parties,  pledging  the  party  to  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Meanwhile, 
the  supreme  court  was  invoked  to  prompt  action,  and  the  result  was  that  the  supreme  court  of 
California  declared  the  tax  unconstitutional.  This  act  restored  more  than  a million  dollars  to 
borrowers  who,  during  litigation,  had  been  forced  to  deposit  the  tax  with  the  banks.  The  only 
special  society  to  which  Mr.  Fay  ever  belonged,  is  the  Union  League  of  America,  of  which  he 
was  a member  in  the  grand  council,  and  in  all  of  whose  deliberations  he  took  an  active  part 
during  the  war.  An  able  address  which  he  delivered  on  February  18,  1864,  before  the  Wash- 
ington council,  number  one,  of  the  Union  League,  was  so  highly  appreciated,  that  five  thousand 
copies  were  circulated  by  that  body.  His  substantial  patriotism  first  prompted,  and  his  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  helped  to  perfect  the  system  by  which  California  forwarded  the  munificent 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  fund  of  the  Sanitary  commission. 

In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  May  21,  i860,  Mr.  Fay  was  married  to  Mary  Thatcher  Simkins, 
of  Yarmouth  Port,  Barnstable  county,  Massachusetts.  She  is  a lineal  descendant  from  Governor 
Hinckley,  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  Peter  Thatcher,  of  the  Mayflower.  Of 
the  three  children  born,  one  daughter  and  a son  now  grace  and  make  happy  that  home  circle 
which  Mr.  Fay  finds,  indeed,  the  dearest  place  on  earth.  Mr.  Fay’s  religious  views  are  of  a 
decidedly  liberal  and  independent  order.  Though  he  has  never  been  a member  of  any  church, 
he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Unitarian  church,  in  San  Francisco,  during  the  pastoral 
charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler;  and  his  preferences  are  decidedly  in  sympathy  with  that  faith.  His 
native  comprehension  and  observation  have  been  yet  more  enlarged  by  extensive  and  intelli- 
gent travel,  not  only  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  but  also  in  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  British  Columbia,  arid  Alaska.  The  un- 
ceasing activity  of  his  mind  and  his  active  interest  in  all  leading  questions  found  its  latest 
illustration  at  the  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  held  in  March,  1879,  to  consider  the 
Chinese  immigration  bill,  then  before  President  Hayes  for  signature.  The  resolution  urging 
the  president  to  sign  the  bill  was  offered  by  Mr.  Fay,  and  advocated  in  a short  but  telling 
speech ; it  was  passed  by  the  chamber  and  ordered  to  be  telegraphed  to  the  president ; and 
the  same  resolution  was  adopted  a few  days  after,  at  a large  mass  meeting  held  in  Platt’s  hall. 

Caleb  T.  Fay  is  in  every  sense  a remarkable  embodiment  of  all  that  forms  the  prudent 
merchant,  the  thoughtful  critic,  the  enlightened  legislator,  and  the  honest  man.  His  example 
in  the  field  of  local  and  national  politics  can  not  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  our 
youth,  each  of  whom  may  be  destined  to  become  a statesman.  The  active  participation  in 
political  issues  brings  undoubtedly  much  danger  of  defilement;  but  Mr.  Fay,  in  his  own  career, 
has  shown  how  a man  may  walk  safely  through  surrounding  peril  and  preserve  inviolate  his 
own  full  self-respect  and  the  deep  regard  of  his  fellow-men. 


ALASKA. 


BY  CALEB  T.  FAY. 

T T has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  United  States  of  America,  through  the  sagacity  of  its  distinguished  states- 
^ man,  Wm.  H.  Seward,  aided  by  the  eloquence  of  lion.  Charles  Sumner  in  the  United  State-  Senate, 
to  possess  the  great  North-west  of  the  American  continent.  Like  its  counterpart  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, including  Norway  and  Sweden  and  adjacent  islands,  Alaska  produces  snow  and  ice,  coal  and  iron, 
fish  and  moss — or  lichens;  its  shores  are  defended  by  bold,  rocky  cliffs  that  have  defied  the  ocean  storms 
of  all  past  time,  and  are  fringed  with  islands  set  in  the  deep  channels  of  the  sea,  almost  too  numerous  to 
be  counted.  It  is  the  home  of  volcanoes  and  snow-capped  mountains;  of  glaciers  glistening  in  the  sun- 
beams like  huge  diamonds  in  rugged  settings;  cascades  and  waterfalls,  whose  wild  leaps  fascinate  the  eye, 
and  whose  music  enchants  the  soul;  and  solitudes  so  vast,  deep,  and  grand,  with  towering  cliffs,  over  which 
roaring  cataracts  are  flung,  and  whose  basins  are  edged  with  such  soft,  mossy  carpets,  and  so  sweet  with 
beautiful  forest  flowers,  that  in  their  imposing  presence  one  can  not  help  striving  to  forget  civilization,  as 
it  goes  tramping  its  social,  slavish  cycle  in  the  groove  of  selfish  ambitions,  vainglor}^  and  conceit. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  includes  two 
European  kingdoms,  and  is  the  twin  brother  of  the  north-west  of  the  eastern  continent  in  climate,  soil, 
resources,  sea  coast,  and  islands,  being  situated  in  and  between  latitudes  55  and  70  degrees  north.  The 
configuration  of  Alaska  is,  however,  upon  a far  grander  scale.  Its  islands  are  larger  and  more  numerous. 
Its  navigable  rivers  are  of  ten-fold  magnitude,  and  its  mountains  attain  twice  the  altitude.  Its  area  would 
make  twelve  States  like  the  great  State  of  New  York.  The  number  of  its  islands  is  mar\-elous,  the  single 
Alexander  archipelago  containing  alone  over  eleven  hundred.  Its  sea  coast,  not  including  indentations,  is 
over  four  thousand  miles,  or  more  than  all  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboard  of  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  From  its  eastern  point  it  stretches  westward  two  thousand  miles,  including  the  Aleutian  peninsula 
and  islands,  and  northward  from  54  degrees  and  40  minutes,  the  southern  boundar}’,  a distance  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  miles  to  the  Polar  sea. 

The  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  been  explored  and  known  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  home  of  the  hardy,  warlike,  enterprising,  and  industrious  Norsemen,  now  numbering  six 
millions  of  people.  On  the  contrary,  Alaska  is  an  undeveloped. empire,  full  of  resources  that  invite  civil- 
ization, but  is  now  virtually  without  civil  government,  and  inhabited  and  controlled  by  thirty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand savages.  The  same  density  of  population  that  now  exists  in  Norway  and  Sweden  would  give  this 
territory  a population  of  eleven  millions  of  people.  Only  eight  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  Nonvay  is 
under  cultivation,  ninety-two  per  cent,  being  woodland,  pasture,  or  barren.  Of  Sweden  some  thirteen 
per  cent,  is  arable,  and  eighty-seven  per  cent,  meadow,  forest,  or  barren.  The  highest  mountain  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  is  Ymes  Field.  Its  altitude  is  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The 
longest  river  navigable  is  the  Angerman,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  but  owing  to  rapids,  it  is 
navigable  for  only  sixty  miles. 

It  is  evident,  from  explorations  made,  that  a much  larger  percentage  of  meadow  and  arable  land 
exists  in  Alaska  than  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  indicated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  rivers,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Yukon,  it  being  one  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  long,  navigable  for  twelve  hundred  miles, 
and  discharging  a greater  volume  of  water  than  any  other  river  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  The  lowlands  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Yukon  are  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  and  flowers  in  their  season. 
The  highest  mountain  in  Alaska,  and  also  the  highest  mountain  in  North  .‘\mcrica,  is  Mount  St.  Elias, 
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seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high;  next  in  height,  and  near  by,  is  Mount  Fairweather,  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  feet. 

The  climate  of  Alaska,  like  that  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  generally  milder  than  that  of  other 
countries  in  the  same  latitude,  owing  to  gulf-stream  influences — being  little  colder  than  is  experienced  in 
northern  New  York.  The  longest  days  range  from  eighteen  to  tweitty-two  hours.  Fully  eighty  kinds  of 
fish,  salt  and  fresh,  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  an  equal 
number  and  variety  will  eventually  be  obtainable  in  the  great  Territor)'-  of  Alaska.  The  inhabited  islands 
of  the  Norwegian  coast  number  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty,  with  a population  of  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people.  The  number  of  islands  on  the  Alaskan  coast  will  reach  at  least  one  thousand  five 
hundred;  many  of  them  being  large  enough  to  comprise  a state  in  them^selves,  like  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Kodiak  islands.  These  islands  are  mostly  uninhabited,  except  Barinof,  Wrangel,  Kodiak,  Unalaska,  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  George;  and  nearly  the  whole  white  population  of  the  territory,  some  three  thousand,  reside 
upon  the  above-named  islands. 

The  herring  fishery  of  Norway  amounts  to  eight  hundred  thousand  barrels  per  year,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  fifty  thousand  men  three  or  four  months.  The  cod-fishery  catch  amounts  to  thirty  millions  per 
year,  and  employs  five  thousand  boats.  The  shark  fishery  amounts  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  barrels  of 
livers  per  year,  and  employs  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels.  The  product  of  the  seal  fisheries  is  some  four 
hundred  thousand  of  the  species  per  year.  Of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,  its  capacity  is  yet  to  be  solved;  but 
the  indications  are,  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  fishing  ground  in  the  world,  take  it  all  in  all.  A good 
illustration  of  the  value  of  fisheries  to  states  and  nations  is  the  statistical  record  of  the  value  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  fisheries  for  1878,  v/hich  amounted  to  ten  millions,  and  employed  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
vessels;  also  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Columbia  river,  which  employ  one  thousand  boats,  and  yield 
three  millions  per  annum. 

Of  Alaska  fish,  the  eulichan,  or  candle-fish,  is  destined  to  take  a prominent  place.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  herring,  and  is  so  full  of  oil  that  when  dried,  and  the  tail  lighted,  it  will  burn  with  the  steadiness 
of  a sperm  candle  till  all  is  consumed.  This  fish  produces  an  oil  that  is  far  superior  to  cod-liver  oil  for 
pulmonary  diseases.  The  Indians  understand  the  medicinal  qualities  of  this  oil,  and  during  the  catching 
season  they  resort  to  the  bays  and  rivers  by  thousands  to  take  these  fish,  drying  them  for  food,  and  cook- 
ing them  for  their  oil.  A gentleman  who  owns  a fishery  on  the  Nast  river,  in  British  Columbia,  near  the 
Alaska  line,  told  me  that  some  years  as  many  as  four  thousand  Indians  visited  his  place  in  the  catching 
season  to  secure  these  fish,  and  that  as  many  as  five  thousand  tons  had  been  caught  at  his  place  in  a season. 
The  quantity  of  these  fish  on  the  Yukon  river  is  seemingly  unlimited.  The  cod  fisheries  of  Alaska  have 
already  reached  a catch  of  some  millions  of  fish  per  year,  the  business  being  carried  on  by  two  or  three 
firms  in  San  Francisco.  The  halibut  fishing  grounds  are  open  the  year  round,  and  seem  inexhaustible. 
The  price  of  a two-hundred-pound  halibut,  at  Sitka,  is  one  dollar,  from  the  Indians.  The  shark,  or  dog- 
fish, visits' Alaska  waters  in  such  quantities,  that  the  business  of  taking  them  for  oil  ought  to  be  entered 
upon  as  a great  and  profitable  commercial  and  manufacturing  business.  The  weight  of  these  fish 
averages  about  thirty  pounds.  The  Indians  take  them,  and  save  only  the  livers — throwing  the  body 
away.  When  a canoe  full  of  livers  is  obtained,  heated  stones  are  thrown  in  and  the  oil  is  thus  extracted 
and  sold  to  the  fur  traders.  With  proper  works  for  boiling  and  pressing,  all  jiarts  of  the  fish  can  be  saved, 
as  follows:  One  hundred  fish  will  produce  fifteen  gallons  of  oil,  thirty  pounds  of  fins,  one  hundred 
pounds  of  heads,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  pulp.  The  cost  of  taking  the  fish  will  not 
exceed  two  cents  each,  with  Indians.  The  value  of  the  oil  is  at  least  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon.  The 
fins  are  worth,  in  the  China  market,  six  cents  per  pound;  the  heads  are  worth,  for  glue,  one  cent  per 
pound;  the  pulp  is  worth,  in  the  English  market,  at  least  forty  dollars  per  ton  for  fertilizing;  and  the  cost 
of  machinery  to  handle  thirty  tons  of  fish  per  day  would  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  run 
of  the  dog-fish  is  from  April  to  October.  The  above  statement  is  from  the  estimates  of  a practical 
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and  competent  engineer,  who  has  been  upon  the  ground,  and  has  had  years  of  experience  willi  tlic 
countiy  and  the  habits  of  this  shark,  or  dog-fish,  and  the  figures  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  enter- 
prising men. 

The  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  the  most  valuable  in  the  world,  and  are  at  present  controlled  l)y  the 
Alaska  fur  company,  who  pay  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  their  lease  from  the  government  of  two 
island,  St.  Pauls  and  St.  George,  and  also  pay  a royalty  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  eacli  seal 
slaughtered,  and  the  limit  of  the  catch  each  year  is  one  hundred  thousand.  These  islands  are  situated 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  main  land,  and  both  islands  do  not  cover  an  area  of  more  than  six 
miles  square.  There  are  hundreds  of  good  locations  in  Alaska  where  salmon  canneries  could  be  estab- 
lished and  a profitable  business  done.  Thousands  of  fish  are  often  taken  at  a single  haul  of  the  net.  'I’wo 
canneries  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  the  territory. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  this  article  in  instituting  a comparison  between  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula and  Alaska,  is  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  real  character,  capacity,  resources,  and  value  of  this 
territory',  through  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  living  record  of  the  present;  so  that  a region  which  has 
been  looked  upon,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  as  a worthless  iceberg,  producing  fur  seals,  to  be  sure, 
but  otherwise,  to  use  the  language  of  a late  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  “ an  elephant  on 
the  hands  of  the  government,”  may  be  properly  considered  as  a territory  possessing  inexhaustible  and 
magnificent  resources,  in  the  shape  of  fish,  furs,  coal,  iron,  copper,  timber,  and  pasturage,  with  a climate 
no  more  inhospitable  than  that  of  New  England.  The  entering  wedge  to  advancement  is,  il  must  ha\e  a 
civil  governnmit.  It  will  then  take  its  place  as  an  attractive  territory  for  hardy  and  bold  pioneers,  and  it 
will  become  one  of  the  most  attractive  fields  within  the  limits  of  American  territory  for  new,  legitimate, 
and  successful  commercial  enterprises.  Perhaps  too  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  statistics;  but  the 
desire  has  been  to  make  the  reading  practical  and  useful.  The  timber  resources  of  Alaska  are  of  vast 
extent.  The  most  distinguished  and  prolific  tree  product  is  the  yellow  cedar,  from  whose  solid  trunks 
the  beautifully-modeled  Indian  canoe  is  chiseled;  some  of  which  are  large  enough  to  carry  fifty  men,  or 
ten  tons  of  cargo.  The  wood  is  as  fragrant  as  camphor  wood,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a rich  and 
beautiful  polish. 

There  is  no  better  authority  on  the  character  and  resources  of  this  territory  than  IMajor  William 
Gouverneur  hlorris.  United  States  treasury'  agent,  and  Captain  Wm.  H.  Dali,  of  the  United  States  coast 
survey;  and  the  following  is  quoted  from  Major  hlorris’  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury',  under  date 
of  November  25,  1878: 

“Agricultural  Products  and  Climate. — At  Wrangel  and  vicinity',  many  of  the  most  hardy  vege- 
tables, such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  radishes,  lettuce,  celeiy,  cauliflower,  and  peas, 
have  been  grown,  of  excellent  quality,  size,  soundness,  and  flavor.  Oats  and  barley  will  mature,  but 
whether  they  will  prove  a profitable  crop,  remains  to  be  determined.  The  vegetables  mentioned  have 
been  successfully  and  profitably  grown.  Timothy  and  clover  grow  to  perfection.  A species  of  red-top 
grows  on  the  marsh  lands  and  makes  excellent  hay.  With  a comparatively  small  amount  of  labor,  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wrangel,  could  be  drained  and  brought  under  cultivation.  I 
have  seldom  seen  finer  soil;  it  is  rich,  black,  and  alluvial,  and  will  not  wear  out;  admirably  adapted  to 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  roots  for  soiling  cattle.  The  Indians  inhabiting  the  many  islands  about 
Wrangel,  annually  raise  many'  tons  of  potatoes  and  turnips  for  their  own  consumption.  These  Indians 
are  not  pastoral  in  their  pursuits,  or  inclined  to  agriculture,  but  live  by  fishing  and  the  profits  of  the  chase, 
hence  they  only  cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  afford  them  the  vegetables  they  require  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. Captain  White,  of  the  revenue  marine,  who  has  seen  much  seivice  in  Alaska,  says:  ‘On 
Oonalabka,  the  grass  is  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  so  thick  that  it  must  be  parted  to  get  through.  It  is  so 
on  Kodiak.  The  small  Russian  cattle,  that  live  entirely  upon  it,  are  as  fat  as  seals.  They  live  on  it  all 
the  year,  needing  no  shelter  but  the  ravines.  The  wild  pea  vine  grows  six,  eight,  and  even  ten  feet  long, 
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furnishing  choice  food  for  stock.  The  region  is  chilly,  even  in  summer,  in  the  ravines  hid  from  the  sun; 
but  parts  open  to  the  sun,  though  frost  and  snow  are  on  the  mountains,  produce  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  fruits  like  blackberries,  larger  than  the  Lawton,  and  whortleberries,  abound  in  their  season.’  While 
at  Klawock,  Prince  of  Wales  island,  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1878,  I beheld  a herd  of  cattle  and  milch 
cows  grazing  on  the  bottom,  close  to  the  salmon  cannery.  They  were  fat  and  in  good  condition,  and  I 
was  informed  by  the  manager  that  they  had  run  out  the  whole  of  the  previous  winter,  and  supported  them- 
selves entirely  without  extra  feed,  save  the  usual  amount  given  in  all  climates  to  cows  milked  daily.  The 
gardens  are  productive,  and  the  soil  is  of  the  best  description.  Poultry  thrives  and  does  well. 

“ Klawock  is  a most  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  situate  upon  a handsome  and  perfectly  land-locked 
bay,  surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  snow,  with  the  most  exquisite  scenery  and  vegetation  below. 
It  must  be  seen  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  No  description  of  pen,  or  brush  of  the  artist,  can  do  it 
justice,  and  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Oakford,  a journalist,  who  has  lived  many  years  in  England,  and  who 
accompanied  me  on  my  visit;  ‘ There  are  many  English  noblemen  who  would  cheerfully  give  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  have  two  hundred  acres  of  that  landscape,  water,  mountain,  valle)-,  and  all 
transferred  bodily  to  their  estates.’  No  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  agriculture  since  our  acquisition, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  are  so  very  obvious  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  them.  With  a scant 
population,  unaccustomed  to  agricultural  ^Dursuits,  a forbidding  countn-,  no  grist  mills,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  no  very  favorable  results  have  been  had  and  but  few  trials  made  ? It  matters  not  whether  Alaska 
can  succeed  in  maturing  Ihe  principal  cereals,  if  she  produces  from  her  mines,  fisheries,  and  forests,  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  them.  The  rich  fields  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory  are  near 
at  hand  to  supply  her,  as.  they  are  now  doing  the  old  countries  of  Europe  and  the  world  at  large.” 

Capt.  Wm.  M.  Dali,  of  the  United  States  coast  survey,  reports  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  in 
1867:  “ The  lesson  that  the  agriculturist  may  learn  is,  that  a healthy  and  luxuriant  vegetation  may  exist  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  permanent  ice,  bearing  its  blossoms  and  maturing  its  seed  as  readily  as  in  ap- 
parently more  favored  situations,  and  hence  that  a large  extent  of  northern  territorj^  long  considered  val- 
ueless, may  yet  furnish  to  the  settler,  trader,  or  fisherman,  if  not  an  abundant  harvest,  at  least  a veiy 
acceptable  and  not  inconsiderable  addition  to  his  annual  stock  of  food,  besides  fish,  venison,  and  game. 
The  treeless  coasts  of  the  Yukon  territory  are  covered,  as  well  as  the  lowlands  of  the  Yukon,  with  a most 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  flowers.  Among  the  more  valuable  of  these  grasses  (of  which  some  thirty 
species  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Yukon  territory)  is  the  well  known  Kentucky  blue  grass,  which  grows 
luxuriantly  as  far  north  as  Kotzebue  sound,  and  perhaps  to  Point  Barrow.  The  wood  meadow  grass  is 
also  abundant,  and  furnishes  to  cattle  an  agreeable  and  luxuriant  pasturage.  The  blue  joint  grass  also 
reaches  the  latitude  of  Kotzebue  sound,  and  grows  on  the  coast  of  Norton  sound  with  a truly  surprising 
luxuriance,  reaching,  in  ver}'  favorable  localities,  four  or  even  five  feet  in  height,  and  averaging  at  least 
three.  Many  other  grasses  enumerated  in  the  list  of  useful  plants  grow  abundantly  and  contribute  largely 
to  the  w'hole  amount  of  herbage.  Two  species  of  Elymus  almost  deceive  the  traveler  with  the  aspect  of 
grain  fields,  maturing  a perceptible  kernel  which  the  field  mice  lay  up  in  store.  Grain  has  never  been 
sown  on  a large  scale  in  the  Yukon  territory.  Barley,  I was  informed,  had  once  or  twice  been  tried  at 
Fort  Yukon  in  small  patches,  and  the  grain  had  matured  though  the  straw  was  short.  I see  no  reason 
why  cattle,  with  proper  winter  protection,  might  not  be  successfully  kept  in  most  parts  of'lhe  Yukon  terri- 
tory. Fodder,  as  previously  shown,  is  abundant.  The  wild  sheep,  moose,  and  reindeer  abound,  and  find 
no  want  of  food.” 

The  following  extract  taken  from  Dr.  Lyall’s  report  to  be  found  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
1875-1876,  says  of  the  Kuro-Siwo,  or  Japanese  gulf  stream:  “The  cause  of  the  mild  and  moist  climate 
of  the  Pacific  coast  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  western  Europe.  A stream  of  warm  water  a little  south 
of  the  island  of  Formosa,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  a current  analogous  to  the  gulf  stream,  is  observed 
moving  to  the  north-east.  It  passes  cast  of  Japan,  and  while  a part  of  it  enters  Behring’s  sea,  the  re- 
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mainder  passes  south  of  the  Aleutian  islands  and  ameliorates  the  climate  of  Alaska  to  such  a degree  that 
the  annual  temperature  of  Sitka,  in  latitude  57  degrees,  is  higher  than  that  of  Ottawa  in  latitude  45  de- 
grees 25  minutes,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  former  being  44  degrees  4 minutes,  while  the  latter 
has  only  37  degrees  4 minutes.  Esquimault,  within  three  miles  of  Victoria,  in  latitude  44  degrees  25 
minutes,  has  a mean  annual  temperature  of  47  degrees  4 minutes,  only  three  degrees  higher  tlian  lliat  of 
Sitica,  which  is  nine  degrees  farther  north.” 

Professor  W.  P.  Blake  says  of  copper:  “It  has  long  been  known  that  large  masses  of  native  copper 
are  found  along  Copper  river,  which  flows  into  the  Pacific,  between  IMount  St.  Elias  and  the  peninsula  of 
Kenai.  Some  of  the  masses  shown  to  me  by  His  E.xcellenry  Governor  Foumhelm,  at  Sitka,  very  closely 
resembled  the  specimens  formerly  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  From  all  the  information 
which  I received,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  a copper-bearing  region,  similar  to  that  of  Lake  Superior, 
exists  in  the  interior.” 

Captain  White  says  of  coal:  “I  have  seen  coal  veins  over  an  area  of  forty  by  fifty  miles,  so  thick  that 
it  seems  one  vast  bed.  It  has  excellent  steam  quality,  leaving  a clear  white  ash.  It  comes  out  in  cube 
blocks,  bright  and  clean.  It  does  not  coke  ; the  quantity  seems  unlimited.  This  bed  lies  north-west  of 
Sitka,  up  Cook’s  inlet  or  bay,  which  extends  to  nearly  61  degrees  north,  and  broadens  into  a sea  in  some 
parts.  Of  iron-fields,  which  are  large,  and  numerous,  it  is  related  that  Professor  Davidson,  of  the  coast 
survey,  while  at  Chilkat,  in  August,  1869,  making  observations  of  the  eclipse,  found  that  the  needle  to  his 
compass  pointed  constantly  wrong,  and  soon  learned,  the  fact  that  he  was  near  a mountain  of  iron,  some 
two  thousand  feet  high,  which  attracted  the  magnet  whenever  used  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  and  further 
examination  showed  that  this  mountain  was  only  one  of  a range  similar  in  character,  and  extending  fully 
thirty  miles;  and  as  if  nature  had  anticipated  its  uses  to  man,  a coal  mine  was  found  near  by.” 

Of  the  forests,  Captain  Dali  says:  “The  agricultural  staple  of  the  southern  Sitkan  district  is  timber. 
The  yellow  cedar  is  the  most  valuable  wood  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  combines  a fine  texture,  with  con- 
siderable hardness,  extreme  durability, 'and  pleasant  fragrance.  For  boat-building  it  is  unsurpassed,  in 
consideration  of  its  lightness,  toughness,  ease  of  workmanship,  and  great  durability.  The  white  spruce  is 
also  found  in  great  quantities.  This  beautiful  conifer  is  found  over  the  whole  countiy;  but  it  is  largest  and 
most  vigorous  in  the  vicinity  of  running  water.  It  attains  not  unfrequently  the  height  of  sixty  to  one 
hundred  feet,  with  a diameter  of  three  feet  or  more  at  the  butt.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  straight-grained, 
easily  cut,  white,  and  compact ; and  while  very  light,  it  is  also  very  tough,  much  more  so  than  the  wood  of 
the  Oregon  pine.  Birch,  poplar,  willow,  and  alder  also  abound.” 

Major  Morris  continues  and  says:  “Notwithstanding  the  fabulous  statement  made  by  Senator  Sumner 
in  his  magnificent  speech  upon  the  cession  of  Alaska,  the  truth  of  everything  he  said  in  relation  to  the  fish 
in  those  waters  has  been  proven,  and  the  day  will  soon  come  in  which  he  will  be  thanked  by  the  nation  at 
large,  for  being  instrumental  in  including  within  the  American  domain  such  a valuable  gain  to  our  national 
industry.” 

Captain  White  says:  “What  of  the  cod  fisheries  'i  Some  gentlemen  in  business  say  that  the  Okhotsk 
sea  has  the  better  codfish  banks;  but  as  the  food  of  this  fish  comes  up  on  the  southern  arm  of  the  vast 
Japan  current  that  sweeps  past  under  the  Aleutians,  why  are  not  good  codfishing  grounds  under  Alaska  ? 
Answer:  There  are.  I sounded  the  shores  seven  hundred  miles  by  log  northwest  from  Sitka,  and  found 
the  entire  length  a codfish  bank,  with  plenty  of  halibut  also.  The  smaller  codfish  are  in  the  shallower 
waters,  nearer  the  shore  of  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms;  but  the  best  fisheries  are  farther  in  seventy  or  eighty 
fathoms.” 

William  S.  Dodge  says,  speaking  of  codfishery:  “One  fact  is  important  to  be  remembered.  The 
banks  extending  all  along  the  coast  from  Kodiak  to  Behring’s  straits,  and  to  the  frozen  ocean,  are  shallow 
as  compared  with  those  of  Newfoundland;  the  water  on  the  Alaska  banks  averaging  only  from  twent}’  to 
fifty  fathoms,  while  those  of  the  former  average  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms.  At  Kodiak, 
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Henry  Richard  and  Thomas  Boche,  fishermen,  caught  alone  with  hook  and  line,  within  the  last  six  months, 
twenty-two  thousand  cod.  And  now  I dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  remarking  merely  that  the  whole 
coast  of  Alaska,  from  Portland  canal  in  the  south,  to  the  Polar  ocean  in  the  north,  embracing,  including 
the  islands,  twenty-six  thousand  miles  of  sea  frontage,  is  one  grand  reserv’oir  of  fish,  sufficient  to  employ 
thousands  of  men  in  supplying  the  demand  constantly  growing,  and  soon  to  increase  immensely  by  the 
peopling  of  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  California,  and  the  embryo  states  now  upbuilding  all  along  the 
great  continental  highway,  from  the  w'e§t  to  the  east,  as  well  as  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China,  and  Japan.” 

The  Indians  of  Alaska  are  a stalwart  race,  having  great  muscular  power,  and  are  treacherous  and 
cruel  to  enemies,  but  seem  susceptible  to  kindly  influences,  and  lose  their  savage  traits  when  brought  under 
educational  and  religious  influences.  There  are  two  ladies  in  Alaska  that  are  demonstrating  these  facts 
conclusively — Mrs.  McFarland,  w'ho  has  a school  and  church  at  Wrangel,  and  ]\Iiss  Fanny  E.  Kellogg, 
who  has  a school  at  Sitka.  Both  schools  are  for  natives,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  potent  influence  these 
two  ladies  have  in  their  respective  localities.  Their  kindly  qualities  of  heart  seem  to  show  themselves 
continually  in  the  countenances  of  the  savages  while  in  the  presence  of  their  teachers,  and  old  and  3-oung 
seem  equally  anxious  to  learn.  These  two  female  missionaries  are  serving  a noble  purpose,  and  are  enti- 
tled to  generous  aid  and  public  gratitude.  There  is  room  for  more  such  self-sacrificing  spirits  in  Alaska. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  practical  value  and  resources  of  this  hitherto  almost  unknown  country 
of  the  north  west,  and  adventurous  spirits  will  little  by  little  find  their  way  hither.  At  present  it  presents 
the  most  marked  attractions  to  the  tourist ; nature  in  its  wildest  and  most  stupendous  forms  is  there,  fash- 
ioned in  models  from  an  Almighty  hand — such  as  dwarfs  the  populous  haunts  of  civilization.  The  writer 
has  been  something  of  a traveler,  and  has  seen  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  Brazilian  Organ  mountains ; has 
rounded  Cape  Horn  in  sight  of  the  Patagonian  coast ; has  looked  upon  the  Andes  from  the  summit  of  the 
Chilean  coast  range  ; has  crossed  the  Sierra  IMadre  of  IMexico,  and  viewed  Popocatapetl  from  the  valley 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  that  gem  of  all  mountains,  Orizaba ; has  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  the 
Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges;  has  traversed  the  Columbia  river  and  the  Cascade  mountains,  and 
looked  upon  the  Olympian  range  in  Washington  territor}^,  with  its  one  hundred  snow-capped  peaks.  But 
the  scenery  of  the  Alexander  archipelago  in  Alaska  is  the  grandest  of  them  all  ; and  St.  Elias  is  the  mon- 
arch of  mountains  in  North  America.  From  Prince  of  Wales  island,  which  is  the  southern  boundary-  of 
Alaska,  one  can  wander  northward,  with  detours  east  and  west,  for  thousands  of  miles,  in  ocean  channels 
almost  fathomless,  amongst  the  thousand  islands  of  the  archipelago,  without  once  touching  a sea  swell. 
Some  of  these  channels  are  broad ; others  are  so  narrow,  and  the  shores  are  so  bold  and  high,  as  to  shut 
out  the  sun  at  mid-day.  Cascades  and  water-falls  are  countless  ; from  the  thundering  cataract  to  the  little 
foaming  rill  that  has  cut  its  way  in  solid  rock  from  snow-capped  summit  to  base,  and  looks  like  a silver 
cable  running  in  its  rocky  groove,  the  work  of  ages.  To  any  one  who  loves  the  haunts  of  nature,  there 
can  be  no  more  novel  and  fascinating  tour  than  a trip  by  steamer  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  north- 
ward to  Sitka.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the  best  months  to  make  the  trip,  occupying  about  sixteen 
days.  It  is  inexpensive,  healthful,  and  comfortable.  Sitka  is  a charming  spot.  From  the  lookout  upon 
the  summit  of  the  old  Russian  castle  seaward,  there  arc  within  the  range  of  the  eye  more  than  one  hun- 
dred islands,  clothed  with  bright  green  forest  verdure,  while  landward  the  eye  rests  upon  snowy  and  lofty 
peaks,  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the  drifting  clouds.  There  arc  no  hotels  in  Sitka  ; therefore  the  steam- 
ship is  the  home  of  the  traveler  during  the  entire  trip.  Twenty-five  miles  from  Wrangel,  up  the  Stickccn 
river,  is  a glacier  that  more  than  rivals  any  Alpine  glacier  ; and  there  are  also  numerous  other  glaciers  up 
the  Tokan  river  and  strait,  Chatham  strait,  and  Lynn  channel.  Of  volcanoes,  extinct  and  active,  there 
are  known  to  be  more  than  sixty.  The  forests  are  full  of  beauty  ; ground-clothed  and  festooned,  as  they 
are,  with  mossy  verdure  and  flowers.  There  can  be  no  adequate  description  given  of  this  rough-diamond 
of  a territory.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  understood. 


DAVID  JACKSON  STAPLES 


WAS  born  in  the  town  of  Medway,  Massachusetts,  Monday,  May  3,  1824,  His  parents 
were  John  Staples,  born  in  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  April  13,  1795,  died  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  in  1836,  aged  forty-one;  Dorcas  Reed,  born  in  1804,  died  in  Medway, 
IMassachusetts,  in  1835,  aged  thirty-one,  a descendant  of  the  Quaker  Sherman  slock.  The 
genealogy  of  the  Staples  family  is  authentically  traced  back  to  the  year  1636.  John  Staples, 
in  his  will,  dated  1681,  mentions  his  sons,  Abraham,  Joseph,  and  John,  and  daughters,  Rebecca 
and  Sarah  Sumner,  but  not  his  wife,  who  was  probably  deceased  at  that  time.  The  husband 
of  Sarah  is  of  the  same  family,  made  distinguished  by  a descendant,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Sumner,  senator  of  Massachusetts. 

From  the  son  Abraham,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a lineal  descendant.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  and  settlers  of  the  town  ■ of  Mendon,  Massachusetts.  After  King 
Philip’s  war  he  was  styled  sergeant.  He  died  in  1703  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  In  1877  a 
granite  monument  was  erected  by  the  Staples  family  to  the  memory  of  Sergeant  Abraham 
and  Mary  Randall  Staples.  When  David  J.  Staples  was  six  months  old  his  parents  left  their 
home  in  Massachusetts  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  town  of  Franklinville,  Maryland. 
Among  his  childish  recollections  nothing  seems  to  have  impressed  him  more  forcibly  than 
the  procession  led  by  his  father,  going  to  the  polls  with  two  hundred  voters  with  a fife  and 
drum  to  vote  for  General  Jackson.  One  frosty  morning  a mulatto  servant  girl  held  him,  and 
by  some  mishap  he  fell  across  a skillet-cover,  burning  and  laying  open  his  knee,  the  scar  of 
which  he  carries  to  this  day.  The  poor  girl  was  taken  by  her  owner  and  whipped  most 
unmercifully.  His  mother,  with  all  her  New  England  spirit,  protested  against  the  cruelty. 
From  that  day  he  has  hated  slavery. 

His  father  was  a man  six  feet  in  height,  strongly  built,  of  rather  dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  dark  hazel  eyes,  graceful  in  carriage,  quick  in  .all  his  movements,  ready  in  con- 
versation, having  a faculty  of  winning  people  to  him  to  hear  his  opinions  on  the  topics  of  the 
day.  Among  his  earliest  recollections  is  the  event  of  a duel  between  two  young  students. 
They  passed  his  home  to  go  to  the  celebrated  dueling  ground  at  Bladensburg.  A few  hours 
later  they  returned,  one  having  been  killed.  This  gave  the  boy  as  great  a horror  as  did  the 
whipping  of  the  girl.  He  has  never  been  able  to  admire  the  chivalric  honor  known  to  the 
best  type  of  the  southern  people.  His  father  was  a natural  mechanic,  and  went  to  Ellicott’s 
Mills  to  take  charge  of  the  repairs  of  a cotton  factory.  His  mother  was  a woman  above  the 
ordinary  size,  handsome,  of  fine  figure,  a blonde,  generally  of  great  buoyancy  of  spirits,  yet 
at  times  depressed,  and  loved  to  talk  of  her  New  England  home  and  friends.  No  doubt  it  was 
a genuine  case  of  homesickness  arising  from  delicate  health  in  a debilitating  climate  and  among 
strangers.  Four  children  were  born  to  them  in  Maryland,  one  of  whom  died  and  was  buried 
at  Baltimore.  The  health  of  his  mother  finally  became  so  precarious  that  she  returned 
with  her  children  to  her  native  State,  in  the  care  of  a sister  who  visited  her  for  that 
purpose.  She  survived  but  a few  months.  His  father  soon  after  died  in  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  leaving  them  a family  of  orphans.  The  little  ones  were  kindly  provided  with  homes 
among  relatives.  At  eleven  years  of  age  young  David  found  employment  in  a cotton  fac- 
toiy,  where  he  earned  his  living,  besides  assisting  his  sisters.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  education,  he  started  on  foot,  with  his  bundle  of  clothes  on  his  back,  for 
parts  unknown.  The  first  day  he  walked  ten  miles.  On  the  roadside,  in  front  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned gable-roofed  house,  a kind-looking  old  man  stood  at  the  gate  watching  his  cows  getting 
their  evening  nip  at  the  grass  near  a stone  wall.  He  approached  him  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  said:  “ Good  evening,  sir,”  The  old  man  responded:  “ Good  evening,  my  lad.” 
His  kindly  manner  gave  the  boy  courage,  and  he  told  his  story.  The  good-hearted  man 
invited  him  into  the  house  and  introduced  him  to  his  wife.  His  sensitiv^e  nature  felt  intuitively 
the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  persons.  What  had  a roseate  hue  a moment  before, 
became  leaden  like  the  porringer  which  contained  his  evening  meal.  He  followed  the  old 
man  to  the  barn  and  tried  to  help  him  feed  his  stock.  All  this  to  him  was  a reality  of  what 
he  had  so  often  dreamed — especially  as  his  mother,  on  her  dying  bed,  had  expressed  the  wish 
that  he  should  be  a farrher.  A bargain,  very  brief,  was  made — work  for  his  board  and  clothes, 
and  go  to  school  three  months  in  the  winter,  together  with  a new  suit  of  clothes  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years.  As  there  was  a bigger  boy  in  the  family,  his  old  garments  were  substi- 
tuted for  new  ones,  in  violation  of  contract.  He  was  allowed  to  cut  wood  for  the  meeting- 
house stove  for  a few  cents,  which  the  wife  laid  away  for  him  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses  for 
his  Thanksgiving  visit.  In  the  summer-time  he  picked  huckleberries  to  sell  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  invariably  he  would  violate  some  family  rule,  and  for  punishment  his  pennies  would 
be  taken  from  him.  The  first  Sunday  morning  he  was  told  to  go  down  cellar  and  draw  a mug 
of  cider.  He  obeyed  with  the  agility  of  a good  healthy  boy,  and  was  so  jubilant  that  he 
could  not  help  whistling,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a thumping  above,  and  a sharp  inquiry, 
“What  are  you  doing  down  there?”  “Drawing  cider,  marm,”  he  replied,  “and  whistling 
Yankee  Doodle,”  “Well,  you  stop  that,”  she  screamed,  angrily;  “we  don’t  allow  whistling 
on  Sunday.”  The  old  man  was  uniformly  kind  to  him,  but  his  wife  seemed  to  think  he  always 
needed  disciplining.  Her  favorite  punishment  was  to  order  him  to  his  room  to  commit  to 
memory  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament.  “ Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,”  was,  in  his  childish  estimation,  a hateful  sound,  and  made  him  most  intolerably 
wretched.  Repeating  this  chapter  to  her  was  his  first  experience  of  all  he  knew  of  absolute 
cruelty.  The  discipline,  though  severe,  was  beneficial,  as  affording  knowledge  and  familiarity 
of  the  Scriptures  in  after  life.  His  out-door  work,  plain  food,  and  early  hours  laid  a founda- 
tion for  perfect  health  and  manly  strength.  At  the  district  school,  one  of  the  poorest  in  the 
State,  his  attendance  was  very  irregular.  His  yearning  for  an  education  and  the  poverty  of  his 
condition  made  him  at  times  very  sad  and  restless;  but,  now  and  then  a cheering  word  from  a 
neighbor  woman,  an  acquaintance  of  his  aunt,  induced  him  to  respect  his  contract. 

There  are  a few  persons  who  stand  out  like  beacon  lights  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Staples. 
Mr.  John  Leach  of  North  Bridgewater  is  one  of  them.  To  him  he  owes  largely  whatever 
there  may  be  in  him  of  a higher  nature.  This  man  inspired  him  with  confidence  in  his  own 
ability,  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  secure  an  education.  He  apprenticed  himself  for  three 
years  to  Mr.  Leach  to  learn  the  shoemaker’s  trade,  working  nights  and  mornings  and  also  on 
Saturdays,  He  became  very  expert  in  driving  pegs,  and  found  by  taking  stint  work  that  he 
could  earn  a little  money,  which  would  enable  him  to  help  his  little  sisters.  This  idea  was 
paramount  to  all  others.  Mr.  Leach  was  a great  newspaper  man,  a Swedenborgian  in  his 
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religious  views,  took  part  in  lyceum  debates,  and  would  talk  with  his  apprentices  inteliigently 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  was  public-spirited,  and  a Whig,  lie  attended  the  old  Orthodox 
church  on  the  green,  of  which,  for  years,  the  Rev.  Paul  Couch  was  j)astor.  I'he  choir  of  this 
church  was  composed  of  its  full  quota  of  singers  of  the  four  parts,  accompanied  by  a bas-.- 
viol,  violin,  clarionet,  and  flute.  To  be  a member  of  that  choir  was  among  his  loftiest  aspira- 
tions; but  his  lack  of  musical  gifts  was  the  cause  of  great  discouragement. 

Having  served  three  years  with  Mr.  Leach,  he  changed  his  vocation,  as  the  close  confine- 
ment began  to  tell  on  his  health.  At  that  time  he  was  six  feet  tall  and  weighed  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  A few  months  at  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  strolling  on 
the  seashore,  hunting  and  fishing,  not  only  restored  his  health,  but  developed  in  him  the  love 
of  nature  and  the  fondness  of  out-door  sports,  which  have  grown  stronger  with  him  through 
life.  Since  Thurlow  Weed  acknowledged  that  six  months  would  cover  all  the  time  he  ever 
attended  school,  Mr.  Staples  does  not  hesitate  also  to  say  that  he  is  in  this  respect  like  this 
distinguished  journalist  and  statesman. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Mason,  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts, 
to  learn  the  machinist  trade,  following  this  business  in  the  towns  of  Salem,  Boston,  Newton, 
and  Springfield,  until  the  spring  of  1849,  when  he  started  for  California.  He  became  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  stationary  and  locomotive  engines,  and 
draughting.  At  Springfield  he  worked  upon  the  fine  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  arms. 
Here  he  enjoyed  a degree  of  popularity  which  was  very  gratifying,  as  he  took  a retrospective 
view  of  his  career.  When  visiting  the  works  on  his  first  return  from  California,  in  1850,  he  was 
offered  the  superintendency  of  the  lower  shops  if  he  would  remain.  His  prospects  in  the  far- 
off  golden  State  were  too  good  to  entertain  the 'proposition. 

In  all  these  towns,  while  engaged  in  his  vocation,  he  availed  himself  of  every  facility  for 
pursuing  his  studies;  but  with  long  hours — fourteen  per  day — except  while  in  the  government 
employ,  his  advancement  was  slow  and  unsatisfactory;  yet  this  part  of  his  sketch  must  not 
close  without  his  indorsement  and  commendation  of  evening  schools.  Tired  as  one  is  after 
a day’s  work  and  confinement,  much  can  be  learned  from  books  and  teachers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  social  life  they  afford.  For  the  evening  writing  and  spelling  schools  of  New  England 
he  entertains  the  highest  regard. 

April  20,  1848,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Pratt  Winslow,  daughter  of  Eleazar  R.  Winslow, 
of  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Massachusetts.  The  Winslow  family  dates  its  origin  in  this  country 
back  to  the  landing  of  the  Mayjiower,  in  1620.  Governor  Edward  Winslow  and  his  brother 
Gilbert  came  as  passengers.  In  1633,  Governor  Winslow  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  chief 
magistrate.  In  1646  he  was  called  for  the  last  time  as  governor.  Shadrach  Winslow,  M.D., 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples,  was  born  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  December,  1750,  in 
Freetown,  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  Foxboro,  Massachusetts,  on  the  first  of  Februar)-,  1S17. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1771.  His  diploma  is  now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his 
grandsons,  John  Winslow,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Staples  was  Eleazar 
R.  Winslow,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Shadrach  Winslow,  was  born  in  Foxboro,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  March,  1786,  and  died  in  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  eighth  of  August,  1863.  He  was  the  father  of  a large  family  of  children,  and  took  good 
care  of  their  education.  He  was  successfully  engaged  in  various  manufacturing  enterprises. 
His  attention  was  not  wholly  confined  to  subjects  relating  to  his  business,  but  he  was  fond  of 
investigating  questions  in  theology  and  politics.  Among  his  neighbors  in  Newton  no  man 
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was  more  respected.  Some  of  his  keen  witticisms  and  acute  observations  are  quoted  to  this 
day  by  his  old  friends  or  their  descendants  as  among  the  things  worth  remembering. 

One  of  the  choice  honors  in  New  England  town  life  is  that  of  being  one  of  the  selectmen. 
This  honor  came  to  Mr.  Winslow  several  times  in  Newton,  together  with  other  distinctions 
that  showed  appreciation  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  Of  all  the  distinguished  relatives  of  this 
numerous  family  none  stand  out  with  more  prominence  than  Admiral  John  Ancrum  Winslow, 
a name  well  known  to  fame  by  the  brilliant  victory  achieved  during  the  late  war,  while  com- 
mander of  the  Kearsarge,  over  the  Alabama,  Captain  Semmes  commander,  off  Cherbourg, 
France.  As  a token  of  appreciation  of  his  services,  the  president  and  senate  gave  to  him  the 
rank  of  commodore,  dating  from  the  memorable  June  19,  1864,  and  March  21,  1870,  he  was 
made  rear-admiral.  Admiral  Winslow  was  born  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1811,  at  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina.  Dr.  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland,  well  known  as  “ Timothy  Titcomb, 
the  poet  of  the  Winslow  family,”  recently  deceased,  was  a scion  they  were  justly  proud  of. 

In  April,  1849,  Staples  joined  a company  of  twenty-five  men  from  Boston  and  vicinity, 
representing  almost  every  trade  and  profession,  to  cross  the  plains  to  California.  They  were 
organized — semi-military  and  civil.  On  starting  he  refused  to  hold  any  office,  preferring  to  be 
free  to  hunt  and  use  his  rifle  for  the  benefit  of  the  camp.  Soon  after  leaving  the  klissouri  river,  it 
became  necessary  to  reorganize,  and  he  was  chosen  lieutenant.  The  company  ari'ived  at 
Sacramento,  via  Salt  Lake,  September  27,  1849.  Two  years’  supplies  had  been  shipped  around 
the  Horn,  and  he  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  see  whether  the  bark  Helen  Augusta  had 
arrived,  and  obtain  the  letters  for  the  company.  The  advance  in  the  prices  of  their  stores  had 
made  them  quite  independent.  After  disposing  of  their  goods  they  were  divided,  each  going 
his  own  way.  In  the  spring  of  1850  Mr.  Staples  was  fairly  embarked  in  the  business  of  freight- 
ing to  the  southern  mines  from  Stockton,  on  the  backs  of  mules.  This  was  a most  lucrative 
business.  In  February,  1850,  he  purchased  a Spanish  grant  on  the  Mokelumne  river,  calling 
for  three  leagues  on  the  river  by  one  league  back  on  the  upland.  He  established  a ferr}^  soon 
put  up  a house  thirty-eight  by  fifty,  and  many  necessary  out-buildings,  constructed  fences,  levees, 
roads,  and  engaged  in  many  other  enterprises  pertaining  to  pioneer  life  in  a new  country. 
These  were  busy  days.  He  early  felt  this  was  a land  good  enough  for  him,  but  it  cpuld  never 
be  home  while  his  wife  was  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  and  with  little  or  no  warning  he 
left  in  August,  1850,  for  the  States.  On  I'eaching  home,  a little  stranger — an  infant  daughter — 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  intensified  the  feelings  of  the  paternal  heart.  His  wife  at  once 
seconded  all  his  plans,  and  as  soon  as  they  made  the  round  of  visits  incumbent  upon  them,  they 
started  for  California  on  Thanksgiving  day,  November  26,  1850,  arriving  in  San  Francisco 
January  8,  1851.  They  took  the  steamer  to  Stockton  the  same  day,  arriving  there  the  next 
morning.  The  town  had  greatly  increased  its  number  of  tents  in  his  absence  of  five  months. 

The  weather  was  very  pleasant  and  warm.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a luxuriant 
growth  of  tender  grass,  interspersed  with  the  most  gorgeous  wild  flowers.  The  park-like  situ- 
ation of  the  trees  scattered  over  the  level  country,  the  note  of  the  meadow-lark,  the  clear  blue 
sky,  the  soft  balmy  air,  brought  expressions  of  admiration  and  happiness  from  his  wife.  They 
reached  the  ranch  at  sunset,  over  a level  road  of  fourteen  miles,  ha\’ing  enjoyed  every  mile 
of  it. 

His  first  business  was  of  a very  serious  nature,  and  so  well  illustrates  the  state  of  society 
at  that  period  that  a notice  of  it  may  be  worth  recording.  A man  had  crossed  the  ferry  a 
short  time  previously  on  horseback,  going  north.  He  was  followed  a day  or  two  after  by  two 
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somewhat  notorious  horsemen,  charging  him  with  stealing  a horse.  lie  was  overtak.  a, 
brought  back  to  a ranch  three  miles  below  Staples’  ferry,  and  by  a jury  under  the  authority  Kf 
Judge  Lynch,  was  threatened  to  be  hanged.  The  stranger  begged  for  time  tr, . \[)lain  huw  In- 
came  in  possession  of  the  horse.  He  claimed  to  have  obtained  him  honestly  at  San  Jose,  but 
this  was  a three  days’  ride  away.  They  would  not  listen  to  that,  but  agreed  not  to  exenitr 
the  threat  for  one  day.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Staples  was  heralded.  He  did  not  wait  for  orders 
or  invitation.  He  went  to  the  scene  at  once.  The  first  thing  which  met  his  eyes  was  a riata 
hanging  from  a tree.  He  heard  the  story,  saw  and  conversed  with  the  man,  and  felt  convinc'd 
that  he  was  innocent,  especially  as  he  knew  the  character  of  his  accusers.  At  the  risk  of  in- 
curring the  displeasure  of  the  majority  of  the  excited  crowd,  every  one  armed  as  well  as  him- 
self, he  calmly  talked  with  them,  which  had  the  effect  of  quieting  them  enough  to  save  his  life, 
but  nothing  would  appease  them  short  of  whipping  him  upon  his  bare  back.  The)-  tied  him 
to  a tree,  and  a Legree  volunteered  his  services.  It  was  a pitiable  sight,  as  this  hclples-.  man 
stood  there  hearing  the  angry  discussions  over  him,  as  to  the  number  of  lashes;  others  still  in- 
sisting upon  lynching  him.  Many  a man  turned  away  at  the  sound  of  the  first  lash  ; the  third 
one  was  like  striking  a dead  man,  for  the  poor  fellow  had  fainted.  Then  a rush  was  made  to 
loosen  him — it  was  hard  to  tell  who  was  foremost.  He  went  to  San  Jose  and  proved  his  story. 
His  gratitude  to  those  who  had  the  courage  to  join  in  saving  his  life  was  beyond  expression. 

In  Mr.  Staples’  religious  views  he  seems  to  have  no  favorite  creed,  yet  he  is  most  emphat- 
ically a friend  to  churches,  and  has  aided  them  regardless  of  sect.  To  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  the  pioneer  church  of  the  country,  he  gave  ten  acres  of  choice  land  for  church,  par- 
sonage, and  cemetery  purposes,  situated  near  the  Mokelumne  river,  what  was  then  known  as 
Staples  Ranch,  six  miles  from  Lodi.  His  house,  in  early  times,  was  always  open  to  ministers 
of  all  denominations. 

In  the  year  1845,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Massachusetts,  he  joined  his  first  fire-engine 
company.  He  became  an  Odd  Fellow  the  same  year.  He  is  a veteran  Odd  Fellow,  and  has 
passed  through  all  the  subordinate  chairs.  He  is  a member  of  several  societies,  among  them 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  life  member  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  New  England 
society.  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Republican  league,  life  member  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural society,  and  society  of  the  First  Congregational  church  of  San  Francisco. 

His  first  “hurrah”  in  politics  was  for  William  Henry  Harrison — “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too;”  his  first  vote  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore  in  1848.  He  remained  a Whig  as  long  as  there 
was  a party  to  cling  to.  The  only  Democratic  vote  he  ever  cast  was  when  in  this  State. 
There  were  only  the  famous  Know  Nothing  and  Democratic  tickets  in  the  field;  and  rather 
than  cast  his  influence  in  such  a channel,  he  took  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  and  never  regret- 
ted it.  When  the  Republican  party  was  organized  he  cast  his  lot  with  it,  and  helped  to 
organize  the  party  in  San  Joaquin  county;  was  one  of  three  to  call  the  first  county  convention. 
He  ran  for  the  office  of  State  senator  when  there  were  but  five  hundred  Republicans  against 
three  thousand  Democrats;  was  defeated,  but  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  being  the  means 
of  increasing  the  vote  almost  to  a majority. 

The  only  office  he  ever  held  under  the  United  States  government  was  that  of  postmaster 
at  Staples  Ranch,  from  1851  until  he  resigned  in  i860.  He  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Elliott  township,  San  Joaquin  county,  and  was  vice-president  and  director  of  the  .State  agricul- 
tural society  in  1858.  In  i860  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention,  which  nominated 
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Abraham  Lincoln  for  his  first  term.  He  was  appointed  port  warden  by  Governor  Stanford, 
and  held  the  office  during  his  administration;  then  reappointed  by  Governor  Low.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Fireman’s  Fund  insurance  company  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  following  year  elected  president,  which  office  he  has  filled  fifteen  years.  During  the 
years  1873-75  he  was  acting  president  of  the  Society  of  the  California  Pioneers.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  the  past  six  years  and  now  fills  the  position. 

His  life  as  a soldier  was  a brief  one;  but  as  his  fellow-comrades  have  complimented  his 
short  military  career  by  insisting  upon  his  joining  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  no  excuse 
is  needed  for  referring  to  it.  In  April,  1861,  he  was  in  Washington.  The  war  of  the  great 
rebellion  had  begun.  The  capitol  was  threatened  by  the  secessionists,  and  everything  was  in 
doubt.  The  Massachusetts  Sixth,  hurried  forward  by  Governor  Andrews,  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  what  was  worse,  dispatches  came  saying  they  had  been  mobbed  in  Baltimore  en  route.  A 
call  was  made  by  Cassius  M.  Clay.  Before  night  a battalion  was  formed,  which  he  joined, 
and  as  he  was  the  tallest  man  in  the  company,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  “ high  private.” 
They  drilled,  kept  guard,  obeyed  orders,  and  drew  their  rations  with  as  much  exactness  as  any 
company  in  the  field.  The  battalion  represented  men  from  all  parts  of  the  loyal  States  who 
happened  to  be  in  Washington  at  that  time. 

After  troops  began  to  arrive  and  the  danger  of  the  situation  overcome,  their  commander 
called  upon  President  Lincoln  and  informed  him  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  his 
battalion;  that  they  were  willing  and  anxious  to  remain  if  he  deemed  it  desirable,  and  would 
leave  it  entirely  with  him;  for  such  was  their  patriotism  and  loyalty,  no  sacrifice  was  too  great 
if  they  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  government.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  laconic  reply  was:  “ Gen- 
tlemen, go  home;  you  can  better  serve  the  country  away  from  here,  especially  you  Califor- 
nians.” Letters  came  from  Mr.  Staples  from  home,  giving  unmistakable  evidence  that  every 
union  man  was  needed  in  California.  He  returned  in  June,  and  spent  every  hour  his  business 
would  permit  to  aid  in  the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket  which  elected  for  governor  Leland 
Stanford.  In  1862  he  joined  the  Sumner  light  guard,  and  drilled  with  the  boys  with  all  the 
perseverance  and  vim  of  younger  ones,  and  arrived  at  the  required  perfection.  He  remained 
with  the  company  until  the  war  was  over. 

Mr.  Staples’  relations  with  Mr.  James  Lick  are  of  great  historic  interest.  In  looking  over 
names  to  be  nominated  for  the  presidency  of  the  Pioneer  society  in  1874,  the  name  of  James 
Lick  presented  itself  to  him,  as  he  had  been  its  benefactor.  He  called  upon  IMr.  Lick,  to  get 
his  consent  to  serve.  They  met  comparatively  as  strangers,  each  knowing  the  other  by  repu- 
tation only.  After  a good  deal  of  reluctance  he  consented  to  serve,  provided  IMr.  Staples 
would  fill  his  place  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and  above  all  that  he  should  not  be  asked 
to  sign  any  certificates  or  papers  of  any  kind  for  the  society.  All  his  requirements  acceded  to, 
they  were  put  in  nomination  for  president  and  vice-president,  and  unanimously  elected  for  that 
and  the  following  year.  Having  had  several  inteiwiews  with  him,  friendly  relations  sprang  up 
between  them.  Mr.  Lick  was  an  invalid,  suffering  from  an  attack  of  paralysis.  Having  no  fur- 
ther business  with  him,  his  visits  ceased.  One  day  he  received  a verbal  message  from  Mr.  Lick, 
requesting  him  to  call.  He  found  him  much  changed.  With  little  or  no  prelude  he  at  once 
opened  the  subject  of  his  mind.  First  he  wanted  him  to  witness  his  signature  to  his  will,  and 
his  advice  in  disposing  of  his  fortune.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  reflected  much  upon  the 
subject,  and  as  he  unfolded  his  plans  to  Mr.  Staples,  in  some  instances  he  was  much  impressed 
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with  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment ; but  then  again,  he  could  hardly  repress  a smile,  so  odd  were 
some  of  his  ideas.  After  promising  to  call  daily,  he  left  him,  reflecting  upon  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  Mr.  Lick’s  mentality,  and  his  own  undesired  connection  with  this  strange  man.  Secrecy 
and  confidence  were  to  stamp  every  interview.  Now  that  it  is  all  over  and  gone  into  history,  it  is 
regarded  as  no  breach  of  confidence  or  betrayal  of  trust  to  briefly  relate  some  of  its  inner  his- 
tory. What  seemed  first  and  foremost  on  his  mind  was  the  amount  required  to  carry  out  his 
plans  for  his  monuments.  They  were  to  be  made  of  bronze;  and  the  best  talent  of  ICuroiJc 
was  to  be  employed  in  their  construction.  The  largest  was  to  be  for  himself,  the  next  for  his 
father,  one  for  his  mother,  one  for  Thomas  Paine,  and  one  for  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  They  were  to  be  placed  in  a fifty-vara  lot  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  and  not  less  than  a million  and  a half  of  dollars  set  aside  to  defray  the  e.xpense  of 
their  construction.  Intuitively  Mr.  Staples  felt  that  if  he  wished  to  influence  him  aright  in  making 
a better  use  of  his  money,  he  must  not  oppose  him,  but  tacitly  assent  to  his  wild  schemes  for 
the  time  being.  But  how  to  get  him  away  from  his  pet  scheme  caused  him  more  than  one 
sleepless  night.  Next  in  his  affections  was  his  observatory.  To  give  him  any  advice  on  this 
subject  would  require  consultation  with  scientific  men,  which  was  attended  with  as  good  results 
as  could  be  expected,  when  Mr.  Lick  permitted  Professor  Davidson  and  some  others  to  visit 
him  personally. 

His  gift  to  the  Pioneer  society,  as  well  as  that  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  seemed  de- 
termined to  so  tie  up  with  conditions  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  either  society  to  accept  it. 
After  many  deliberations,  arguments,  and  various  facts  brought  before  his  mind,  he  at  last 
removed  the  objections.  In  disbursing  money  among  his  relatives  he  manifested  a keen  dislike 
to  his  son  John.  Mr.  Staples  said  to  him;  “ Mr.  Lick,  if  you  do  not  name  a larger  amount  than 
$3000  for  your  son,  I fear  your  good  name  will  suffer,  inasmuch  as  you  propose  to  do  so  much 
for  charity.”  He  looked  up  with  a pitiful  expression  on  his  sick  face,  and  said:  “ Let  me  tell  you 
why  I do  this  ! I once  left  him  at  my  place  for  four  days,  to  look  after  things,  and  above 
everything  else  he  was  to  take  care  of  my  parrot.  I am  very  fond  of  my  pets,  and  what  do 
you  think  I found  when  I got  home  ! Why,  he  had  neither  fed  nor  watered  the  bird,  nor  cleaned 
the  cage  while  I was  away.  Now  do  you  blame  me?”  The  answer  was:  “You  should  have  that 
man  join  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.”  Of  this  society  he  had  never 
heard.  Mr.  Staples  told  him  all  concerning  it,  gave  him  books  and  such  reading  matter  as  he 
could  find  for  his  perusal,  and  it  resulted  in  the  bequest  mentioned  in  his  will  for  that  society. 
Great  pressure  for  donations  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Lick,  by  letters  of  every  sort,  both 
signed  and  anonymous,  from  all  parts,  especially  from  institutions  of  charity  and  from  churches. 
He  could  not  give  to  all;  besides,  such  were  his  views  that  he  would  not  entertain  for  a 
moment  a charity  for  an  institution  sectarian  in  its  character. 

He  had  the  keenest  sympathy  for  poor  old  women  in  poverty ; but  at  the  mention  that  they 
were  partially  provided  for  under  the  auspices  of  a church — his  compassion  for  them  instantly 
disappeared.  Mr.  Staples  had  conversed  with  his  wife  on  the  situation,  and  expressed  her 
views  to  Mr.  Lick.  He  at  once  sent  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Staples,  and  wished  her  to  call 
and  bring  her  little  daughter.  The  delight  manifested  by  Mr.  Lick  on  seeing  the  rosy-cheeked 
child  gave  Mr.  Staples  the  impression  that  the  morning  was  lost  for  business,  as  many  a one 
had  been  before,  on  account  of  bad  feelings  or  whims.  Finally  the  hero  of  the  bed  abruptly 
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said:  “ Mrs.  Staples,  you  are  interested  in  an  Old  Ladies’  Home;  now,  how  much  do  you  think 
you  would  want  to  carry  out  your  project  ?”  The  lady  was  nonplused.  She  had  no  idea  of 
being  brought  to  business  at  such  a short  notice.  The  figures  were  evaded  just  then  by  the 
quiet  reply,  “Oh,  Mr,  Lick,  I would  not  presume  to  mention  the  sum,  leaving  that  to  you.” 
The  munificent  bequest  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  entirely  beyond  her  expectation. 

For  weeks  what  should  be  done  with  the  money  that  had  been  set  aside  for  the  five  con- 
templated monuments  was  under  consideration.  From  the  beginning  Mr.  Staples  urged  the 
use  of  it  for  a technical  school  for  boys  and  girls.  This  was  something  so  entirely  new  and 
foreign  to  his  slow  German  mind  that  it  required  all  the  patience  he  was  master  of  to  keep  it 
in  view.  San  Francisco  never  knew  how  near  the  whole  matter  came  going  off  like  a bubble. 
One  day  when  ]\'Ir.  Staples  called,  he  found  Mr.  Lick  looking  badly  and  depressed.  His  first 
salutation  was ; “ Staples,  I believe  your  technical  school  all  a fraud.”  “ ]\Ir.  Lick,  you  sur- 
prise me,  sir,  with  such  a remark” — still  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand;  “ it  is  evident  you  think 
me  not  capable  of  advising  a friend;”  and  retiring,  bade  him  good  morning.  Before  eleven 
o’clock  a messenger  was  sent,  urging  him  to  visit  Mr.  Lick  at  once.  In  a spirit  of  forgiveness 
Mr.  Staples  promptly  answered  the  summons  and  went  to  his  bedside.  ]\Ir.  Lick  apologized, 
and  begged  him  not  to  feel  offended.  The  incident  developed  a new  phase  in  his  character, 
which  was  speedily  followed  by  many  others,  at  times  imperiling  all  his  plans;  yet,  as  they 
read  and  conversed  on  the  utility  and  practical  workings  of  this  kind  of  school,  he  became 
intensely  interested,  and  it  became  one  of  his  most  cherished  projects,  and  he  left  to  it  one  of 
his  largest  bequests. 

At  intervals,  all  along  these  months  of  conference,  names  were  canvassed  for  trustees. 
IMr.  Lick’s  acquaintance  was  very  limited.  Out  of  the  original  sev^en  two  died  before  he  did; 
and,  at  his  request,  the  others  resigned.  All  the  trustees  for  the  various  bequests  were  named 
by  Mr.  Staples,  and  are  still  retained.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  Mr.  Staples  had  to  over- 
come was  his  extreme  reluctance  to  meet  people.  When  at  last  he  yielded  this  point,  his 
papers  were  put  into  legal  shape.  As  a special  favor  he  signed  his  name  to  Mr.  Staples’  life 
membership,  being  his  only  act  while  president  of  the  Pioneer  society. 

In  May,  1863,  the  Fireman’s  Fund  insurance  company  was  organized  with  a capital  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  William  Holdridge  being  the  first  president.  He  sensed  one 
year,  being  succeeded  by  Samuel  H.  Parker.  The  company  prospered,  and  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Parker  the  capital  was  increased  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  i\Ir.  Parker 
was  a man  of  great  popularity,  and  was  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  had 
presided  over  the  company  nearly  two  years,  when,  in  1866,  by  his  sudden  death,  it  was  left 
without  a president.  In  casting  about  for  a successor  the  directors  fixed  upon  Mr.  Staples  as 
the  man  best  qualified  to  assume  the  responsible  position,  which  was  accordingly  tendered 
him,  and  after  much  hesitation  and  many  misgivings  (he  having  had  no  previous  experience 
in  the  insurance  business)  was  accepted  by  him,  and  on  the  third  day  of  Maj’,  1866,  he  was 
duly  elected  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  company,  ]\Ir.  William  B.  Bourne,  a large 
stockholder  and  prominent  director,  being  chosen  president.  By  a peculiar  coincidence  this 
election  occurred  on  Mr.  Staples’  birthday.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  president,  Mr. 
Bourne  retiring  to  the  directory.  The  company  up  to  this  time  had  been  doing  an  exclusively 
local  fire  business;  but  this  year  it  was  decided  to  engage  in  marine  underwriting  as  well,  and 
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in  July,  1867,  the  company  issued  its  first  marine  policy,  inaugurating  a department  which 
since  added  materially  to  its  income  and  prosperity.  In  1868  it  was  concluded  to  make  the 
local  reputation  which  the  company  then  enjoyed  national  as  well,  by  spreading  its  l)usincs-. 
throughout  the  union,  and  during  that  summer  Mr.  Staples  went  east  to  establish  agciKiv-a  in 
many  of  the  prominent  cities  in  the  eastern  and  middle  States.  New  York  was  its  hcadcpi.ir- 
ters,  and  its  management  was  in  the  hands  of  Skeels,  Bowers,  and  Boughton,  of  that  city.  Up  to 
this  time  the  career  of  the  company  had  been  one  of  uniform  prosperity.  On  October  8 and  9, 
1871,  both  company  and  president  were  swept  by  the  great  fire  in  Chicago  into  that  whirlpool  of 
wreck  and  ruin  which  engulfed  in  utter  destruction  hundreds  of  companies  of  previous  good 
repute;  many  more,  by  close  figuring  and  heavy  assessments,  succeeded  in  paying  their  policies 
or  compromising  with  their  policy  holders,  and  retired  from  the  agency  field,  some  to  repair  their 
crippled  assets  and  subsequently  return  to  business,  others  to  wind  up  their  affairs  and  retire  with 
disgust  from  a business  which  offered  such  Waterloos  to  their  underwriting  Napoleons.  Some, 
however,  and  among  them  the  Fireman’s  Fund,  met  the  matter  as  a reverse  incident  to  the  business, 
paid  their  losses  dollar  for  dollar  according  to  contract,  and  through  this  baptism  of  fire  com- 
pany and  president  were  received  into  full  confidence  by  the  nation,  the  one  as  a company  able 
and  willing  to  meet  all  its  obligations  without  shrinking,  and  the  other  as  a fitting  man  to  pre- 
side over  and  direct  the  destinies  of  such  a company.  This  Chicago  fire  was  no  respecter  of 
persons  and  showed  no  favors,  but  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  the  conservatism  or 
recklessness  (often  miscalled  enterprise)  which  characterized  the  various  managements  of 
the  five  San  Francisco  companies  doing  business  in  Chicago  in  1871.  Three — the  great 
Pacific,  the  middle-sized  Occidental,  and  the  little  People’s — received  the  verdict  of  too  much 
enterprise  for  assets,  and  were  wiped  out  of  existence.  The  Union  levied  an  assessment 
of  forty-five  per  cent.,  and  honorably  met  every  liability  at  Chicago,  but  reinsured  all  eastern 
business,  and  retired,  badly  crippled  in  resources,  to  the  diminished  honors  of  a merely  local 
company. 

The  Fireman’s  Fund  alone  intelligently  grasped  the  situation,  and  saw  in  that  almost 
overwhelming  disaster  its  opportunity,  offered  a cornpany  not  more  than  once  in  a life- 
time, to  mount  by  a single  step  to  the  front  rank  in  its  profession  and  a position  which  not 
only  would  command  the  respect  but  at  the  same  time  the  support  of  the  insuring  public. 
Many  stockholders  and  directors  were  timid  and  despondent,  and  about  prepared  to  accept  the 
situation  as  one  of  total  ruin;  but  in  the  face  of  these  obstacles  an  assessment  of  fifty  per 
cent,  was  levied  upon  the  capitaTof  the  company,  and  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sta- 
ples, who  made  a special  trip  back  from  Chicago,  explaining  to  the  stockholders  his  views  of 
the  situation  and  plans  of  settlement,  the  assessment  was  collected,  the  company’s  Chicago 
losses,  amounting  to  over  half  a million  dollars,  were  all  paid  dollar  for  dollar,  and  the  Fire- 
man’s Fund  remained  the  only  California  company  with  a president  possessing  such  confidence 
of  his  stockholders,  caused  them  to  acquiesce  in  his  judgment  and  foresight,  to  realize  the 
advantage  of  staying  to  reap  the  harvest  of  good  business  which  was,  by  the  failure  or 
retirement  of  other  companies,  forced  to  buy  first-class  security  at  almost  any  price. 

It  again  seemed  as  though  fate  had  determined  to  crush  this  presumptuous  company;  for 
scarcely  a year  had  passed,  and  the  rents  of  the  Chicago  combat  had  not  yet  been  all  healed, 
when  the  Boston  fire  occurred,  and  again  came  and  challenged  the  underwriting  fraternity  over 
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the  desolate  remains  of  what  had  a day  before  been  teeming  with  the  life  of  a busy  city. 
Many  companies  which  had  bravely  stood  the  strain  of  the  Chicago  loss  now  gave  up,  either 
through  lack  of  ability  to  pay  another  series  of  heavy  losses,  or  because  their  stockholders 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no  money  in  a business  which  offered  such  frequent  and 
heavy  losses.  Realizing  that  with  the  then  present  feeling  of  despondency  regarding  insur- 
ance capital,  and  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  assessments  but  just  collected  for  Chicago,  it  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  to  again  assess  an  almost  panic-stricken  board  of  stockholders,  the  trouble 
was  bridged  over  by  the  happy  plan  of  reducing  the  capital  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  gave  the  company  a surplus  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Again  the  heavy  claims 
against  the  company  were  promptly  and  honorably  met,  and  the  Fireman’s  Fund  was  accepted 
as  a plucky  company  with  a plucky  president,  who  thought  too  much  of  its  promise  to  pay  to 
let  it  go  to  protest  while  a breath  of  life  remained  to  it.  Since  then  the  company’s  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  under  Mr.  Staples’  management  has  been  constant  and  flattering.  Its 
reputation  is  now  assured  as  standing  second  to  none;  its  stockholders  have,  since  the  Chicago 
fire,  received  in  dividends  more  than  the  entire  capital  of  the  company  at  risk  at  that  time;  it 
has  between  one  and  two  thousand  agencies  reporting  to  it  from  almost  every  hamlet  in  the 
union,  and  within  the  past  year  the  unanimous  vote  to  increase  the  capital  to  three  quarters 
of  a million,  and  the  promptness  with  which  the  additional  stock  was  taken  up  at  a premium, 
convinced  Mr.  Staples  that  a prophet  is  sometimes  not  without  honor  ev'-en  at  his  own  home 
and  among  his  own  stockholders. 

Mr.  Staples  is  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  a perfect  specimen  of  physical  development; 
his  height  is  six  feet,  and  weight  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  He  is  erect  and  graceful 
in  his  carriage.  His  manners  are  pleasing;  his  conversation  clear,  bright,  and  intelligent.  He 
has  occasionally  made  public  addresses,  and  has  frequently  spoken  in  the  meetings  of  the 
various  societies  of  which  he  is  a member.  As  a public  speaker  he  is  entertaining,  and  his 
views  are  clear  and  practical.  His  early  self-education  and  the  necessity  of  self-reliance  have 
given  him  the  power  of  close  observation  and  the  desire  to  reach  practical  results  by  the  most 
direct  methods.  Mentally  he  is  what ’the  Germans  call  a many-sided  man.  He  is  interested 
in  all  public  matters  and  in  all  things  that  relate  to  men’s  social  and  political  condition  and  to 
his  elevation  and  increase  of  knowledge.  In  his  habits  he  is  the  embodiment  of  industry. 
Nothing  is  postponed  to  a more  convenient  season.  The  matter  to  be  investigated  and  the 
work  to  be  performed  are  taken  up  and  disposed  of.  All  of  the  leisure  obtained  from  active 
and  exacting  mental  duties  is  spent  in  the  open  air  in  hunting  and  fishing,  in  both  of  which 
pastimes  he  is  unusually  expert.  As  a counselor  he  is  wise,  as  a friend  warm  and  devoted;  to 
his  opponents,  charitable  but  firm  and  persistent.  Men  of  the  type  of  character  of  Mr.  Sta- 
ples, by  practical,  earnest,  thoughtful  work,  upright  conduct,  and  good  example,  leave  an  im- 
press upon  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  State  of  California  that  so  many  of  its  pioneers  are  descended  from 
ancestors  who  for  generations  had  been  moral,  upright,  industrious,  and  religious.  These 
attributes,  after  a few  generations,  have  a tendency  to  become  persistent.  Those  who  possess 
them  resist  temptation  when  restraint  is  removed  and  the  standard  of  morals  lowered.  In  a 
new  country  each  one  of  them  becomes  a center  to  which  is  attached  all  that  is  best  of  the 
social,  moral,  and  enlightened  material  in  the  rude  elements  about  him.  Civilization  has  been 
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a process  of  slow  development,  and  there  is  a constant  tendency  to  a reversion  to  the  original 
savage  and  lawless  condition.  The  men  who  hew  out  homes  in  the  wilderness  and  organize 
societ}',  advance  education,  support  churches,  elevate  and  sustain  a high  standard  of  mor.ilsi 
do  a work  for  the  State,  the  nation,  and  the  race,  more  important  than  the  work  of  the  orator 
or  legislator.  California  was  fortunate  in  having  among  its  pioneers  so  many  men  of  the  type 
of  IMr.  Staples. 

When,  after  the  present  generation  has  passed  away,  and  in  the  future  the  history  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  is  written,  it  will  be  shown  that  there  were  few  if  any  who  did  more  to 
organize  all  of  its  best  elements  so  as  to  promote  good  morals,  good  laws,  education  and 
religion  than  David  J.  Staples.  ]Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Staples  have  two  daughters — Mary  Lizzie  and 
Bina  Frances — and  one  son,  John  Charles.  The  elder  daughter  married  Emien  Painter;  the 
son,  Alice  L.  Burt. 


CHARLES  HYDE  DENISON 

"X^T^AS  born  in  the  town  of  Westerly,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  1821.  His  remote  an- 
\ \ cestor.  Captain  George  Denison,  commanded  the  military  forces  which  captured 
Canonchet  or  Wanunteno,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  near  Blackstone,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1676.  George  Denison  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
and  while  representing  the  freemen  of  that  town  at  Hartford,  as  a member  of  the  general  as- 
sem.bly  of  Connecticut,  died  in  that  city  about  1690.  He  was  also  the  hero  of  many  con- 
flicts with  the  savages;  and  had  previously  sen-ed  in  England,  in  the  parliamentar)- army, 
under  Essex  against  Charles  the  First.  Being  severely  wounded  at  the  first  engagement  at 
Edgehill,  he  lay  upon  the  field  all  night,  nearly  ending  his  militarj-  career.  A brother  of  Cap- 
tain George  Denison  was  Major-General  Daniel  Denison,  who  settled  at  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
setts. .He  was  speaker  of  the  assembly  at  ^Massachusetts  for  eleven  successive  years,  and  filled 
many  important  offices  in  that  commonwealth.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  State 
forces,  revised  her  code  of  laws,  and  was  foremost  in  establishing  the  colony.  His  only 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  President  John  Rogers,  of  Har\’ard  college.  Daniel  Denison  was 
educated  in  England,  and  among  the  founders  of  the  colony  was  conspicuous  for  his  talents. 
He  left  a posthumous  work  Avith  the  curious  title  of  “ Irenicon  ; or  a Salve  for  New  Eng- 
land’s Sore,”  which  AA‘as  a defense  of  the  church  of  England  against  the  ” Independents.”  He 
died  in  1683,  at  Ipswich,  and  Avas  commemorated  in  a funeral  discourse  by  Rev.  William 
Hubbard,  an  earl}^  historian  and  clergyman.  The  line  of  descent  of  Charles  H.  Denison  from 
the  first  settler  is  as  folloAA^s,  \fiz.:  William,  Captain  George,  William,  George,  George,  Gilbert, 
Gilbert,  Charles  H.  being  the  eighth  generation. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  Ansited  his  grandfather,  Avho  resided  at  Windsor,  Vermont,  Avhere 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a more  Angorous  health,  Avhich  he  has  since  enjoyed;  and  the 
grand  old  mountains  of  Vermont  seem  to  have  fostered  and  increased  a dormant  poetic 
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imagination,  which  occasionally  revealed  itself.  Mr.  Denison  afterwards  engaged  as  clerk  and 
book-keeper  to  the  White  Rock  manufacturing  company  of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  remained  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  that  time  being  a partner  with 
Mr.  Jesse  L.  Mass,  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  acting  also  for  the  above-mentioned  firm  as 
book-keeper.  During  this  time  he  was  active  in  the  various  benevolent  and  other  societies  of 
the  town,  always  ready  and  willing  to  assist,  and  capable  of  doing  effectually  such  work  as  is 
requii'ed  by  organizations  that  achieve  success.  He  assisted  in  1847  to  organize  Narragansett 
lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  in  Westerly,  and  was  its  second  presiding  officer.  He  became  a member 
of  the  Grand  lodge  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1855  was  chosen  by  that  body  one 
of  its  representatives  to  the  Grand  lodge  of  the  United  States  for  two  years,  which  office  he 
filled  with  great  satisfaction  to  his  constituents  and  credit  to  himself. 

When  the  Native  American  party  came  into  power  in  Rhode  Island,  in  i860,  Mr.  Denison 
was  elected  as  senator  from  Westerly,  and  was  also  re-elected  to  the  same  assembly  in  1862, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  that  year,  to  represent  his  native  State  at  the  International  exhibi- 
tion of  1862,  at  London,  England,  having  received  the  appointment  as  commissioner  from 
Rhode  Island’s  war  governor,  William  Sprague.  Remaining  in  England  a year,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1863,  and  removed  to  Mystic  Bridge,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  soon  after  chosen  one  of  the  selectmen  of  that  town,  serving  as  such  two  or  more 
years.  Like  many  other  men  of  New  England,  he  has  ingenuity  and  aptitude — can  do  almost 
anything,  and  do  well  whatever  he  undei'takes.  This  was  so  well  known,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  of  Stonington  to  contract  for  and  superintend  the  erection  of  a revolving 
iron  bridge  across  the  Mystic  river,  connecting  the  towns  of  Stonington  and  Groton,  Connecti- 
cut. The  structure  had  to  rest  upon  a granite  pier,  that  must  be  built  in  fifteen  feet  of  water, 
with  passages  sixty-five  feet  in  width,  for  ships,  to  pass-;  at  the  same  time,  neither  navigation 
nor  travel  must  be  obstructed  while  the  .work  was.fprogressing.  This  was  accomplished.  Mr. 
Denison  had  never  built  a bridge,  but  this  one  was  so  well  constructed  and  finished,  that,  when 
ready  for  travel  and  use,  a boy  twelve  years  of  age  was  able  to  swing  its  entire  weight,  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  tons,  with  ease ; and  to  this  day  (fifteen  years),  its  pier  has  not  moved, 
nor  its  permanent  parts  needed  repairing. 

In  1868,  he  was  elected  or  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  a member  of  the 
board  of  railroad  commissioners  for  that  State,  to  hold  office  three  years.  He  was  chosen 
clerk  of  the  board,  and  the  arduous  duty  of  arranging  and  compiling  the  reports  for  the  legis- 
lature fell  upon  him ; an  examination  of  the  volume  for  that  year  shows  his  capacity  for  the 
position.  The  succeeding  year  he  resigned  that  office  to  come  to  California,  as  manager  of 
one  of  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  the  country;  and  has  resided  in  the  State  since 
1870.  He  has  also  engaged  here  in  manufacturing  and  mining  operations,  and  in  a limited 
degree  in  scientific  pursuits.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  microscopical  society;  which  is  well  known  among  microscopists  all  over  the  world, 
and  honored  for  its  energy  in  microscopical  research. 

It  has  been  previously  remarked  that  Mr.  Denison  possessed  a fine  poetic  temperament. 
His  first  public  poem,  “ Rhode  Island,”  delivered  before  the  Rhode  Island  association  of  Cali- 
fornia, contains  many  beautiful  illustrations  and  comparisons.  He  seems  to  excel  in  descriptive 
poetry;  his  accounts  of  battles  and  description  of  scenery  being  plain,  the  imagery  glowing 
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and  filled  with  true  poetic  fire.  Ilis  retrospective  in  closing  this  poem  was  fine,  and  as  it  i,-. 
brief  it  is  given  here  : 

Where  Williams  shook  the  red  man’s  hand, 

Behold  a splendid  city  stand  ! 

Whose  institutions  any  State 
Might  well  be  proud  to  imitate  ; 

Tall  spires  her  sloping  hillsides  crown, 

Beside  the  classic  halls  of  Brown ; 

The  tramp  and  rush  of  busy  feet 
Resound  throughout  each  well-paved  street ; 

To  savage  yell  that  filled  the  skies 
The  locomotive  now  replies  ; 

The  whirling  spindles  give  their  hum. 

Where  once  was  heard  the  Indian  drum ; 

Two  hundred  forty  years  to-day 
She’s  stood  resplendent  on  the  ba^ ; 

Long  may  she  stand  on  What  Cheer  rock, 

Inhabited  by  pilgrim  stock, 

Religious  freedom’s  firm  defense, 

Our  noble  city,  Providence  ! 

Mr.  Denison  has  also  written  a poem  on  Washington,  and  another  on  Paul  Jones,  besides 
some  fugitive  pieces.  He  was  called  to  be  poet  of  the  day  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  i88i,  but  in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield,  the 
poem  was  never  delivered. 


JOHN  S.  HACxER. 

The  position  of  United  States  senator  is  one  of  the  highest  that  can  be  attained  by  an 
American  citizen,  and  he  who  worthily  fills  the  ofifice  is  entitled  to  a respect  scarcely 
second  to  that  which  waits  on  the  president.  The  emoluments  are  not  great,  but  the 
place  is  one  of  high  honor  and  immense  responsibility. 

Among  the  eminent  statesmen  and  distinguished  senators  of  the  Pacific  States,  few  names 
are  better  and  more  favorably  known  than  that  of  the  Honorable  John  S.  Hager  of  California. 
Judge  Hager  was  born  in  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  i8i8.  As 
a student  he  took  rank  among  the  foremost  scholars  of  his  class,  and  graduated  with  distin- 
guished honors  at  Princeton  college,  New  Jersey.  In  1849,  J'-^lge  Hager,  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  to  the  Pacific  slope,  arrived  in  California,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  San  Francisco.  He  has  taken  a conspicuous  part  in  the  political  history  of  the  Golden 
State,  as  well  as  in  its  material  prosperity  and  development. 

In  1852  Judge  Hager  was  elected  State  senator  from  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
and  served  six  years.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  a regent  of  the  university  ofthe  State  of  California. 
He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  as  an  Anti-monopoly  Democrat,  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  Honorable  Eugene  Casseidy,  resigned,  and  took  his  seat  February  9,  1874.  His  term 
as  United  States  senator  expired  on  the  third  of  March,  1875. 
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This  brief  sketch  demands  some  reference  to  the  judicial  character  of  Judge  Hager.  To 
the  profession  of  his- choice  he  has  consecrated  the  supremest  labors  of  his  life.  His  knowl- 
edge of  law  is  profound,  his  judgment  accurate,  his  perception  acute,  and  his  legal  opinions 
models  of  logical  method.  With  him  the  law  is  no  narrow  system  of  forms  and  precedent, 
but  a broad,  comprehensive  science,  devised  by  the  highest  wisdom  for  the  guidance  of  man 
in  all  his  relations  to  society  and  state. 

The  physical  constitution  of  Judge  Hager  is  remarkably  good.  His  figure  is  large,  well- 
proportioned,  and  fully  developed.  He  is  now  in  the  middle  of  life,  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  he  has  before  him  many  years  more  of  activity  and  usefulness. 


BENJAMIN  HOBART. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes  is  one  of  San  Francisco’s  chief  branches  of  industry,  and  the  shoe 
trade  one  of  its  chief  commercial  interests.  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
I'epresentatives  of  these  two  extensive  interests  in  San  Francisco  is  Benjamin  Hobart, 
an  enterprising  and  energetic  New  Englander,  who  carne  to  California  and  cast  his  lot  in  this 
metropolis  when  the  city  was  just  entering  upon  that  remarkable  career  of  commercial  prog- 
ress and  development  which  has  since  made  it  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

As  a business  man,  as  a prominent  participator  in  public  affairs,  and  as  one  who  is  active 
in  works  of  benevolence..and-  Christian  philantliropy,  Mr.  Hobart  is  among  San  Francisco’s 
best  known  citizens.  He-  was  born  February  17,  1822,  in  the  town  of  Abington,  Plymouth 
county,  Massachusetts.  He  is  descended  from  a Jong  line  of  Puritanical  stock  of  w^orthy 
ancestry.  His  father,  Benjamin  Hobart,  was  born  October  24,  1781,  in  Abington,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  died  on  January  25,  1877,  having  attained  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five  years 
and  three  months.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Deborah  Lazett  Hobart,  was  born  at 
Comington,  Massachusetts,  in  1796.  She  is  still  living,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 
His  father  was  educated  at  Brown  university,  Rhode  Island,  and  graduated  with  distinguished 
honors  from  that  well-known  institution  in  1804.  After  having  pursued  a course  of  legal 
studies  in  the  office  of  Judge  Mitchell,  East  Bridgewater,  jMassachusetts,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  his  native  State,  and  devoted  several  years  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Aaron  Hobart,  was  a revolutionary  patriot,  and  noted  as  having  cast  the 
first  cannon,  in  1769,  subsequently  used  by  the  colonial  army,  under  George  Washington. 
After  continuing  the  business  successfully  during  the  early  years  of  the  revolution,  in  furnishing 
the  artillery  department  of  the  army  with  this  home-made  ordnance,  the  establishment  was 
finally  purchased  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Having  received  an  elementary  training  in  the  common  school,  at  the  age  of  ten  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  placed  in  an  academy  at  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  under  the  tuition 
of  John  Shaw,  preceptor;  and  subsequently  entered  a private  school  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
taught  by  T.  B.  Hayward.  He  continued  his  studies  in  Abington  academy,  under  the  princi- 
palship  of  E.  A.  Beaman,  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  when,  as  a preliminary  step  in  the  intro- 
duction to  business,  he  had  assigned  him  the  position  of  clerk  in  his  father’s  extcnsiv’’e 
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manufacturing  establishment,  which,  since  his  retiring  from  the  practice  of  law  in  iSio,  lie  had 
successfully  conducted.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  admitted  as  a partner,  under 
the  firm  name  of  B.  Hobart  & Son.  In  1852  he  withdrew  from  the  concern,  and  immediately 
left  for  California,  sailing  from  New  York  June  12,  1852,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  August 
18,  1852,  after  a voyage  of  sixty-seven  days.  The  cholera  having  broken  out  at  the  isthmus, 
he  was  detained  at  Panama  thirty-six  days,  waiting  for  the  epidemic  to  abate,  as  the  steamer 
Golden  Gate,  Captain  Patterson,  on  which  he  was  embarked,  had  on  board  over  seven  hundred 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  U.  S.  Grant,  to  be  conveyed  from  Panama  to  San 
Francisco.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  California,  he  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business, 
entering  into  a copartnership,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  with  his  brother-in-law,  William 
H.  Dunbar,  of  Boston,  and  Andrew  A.  Boyle,  from  New  Orleans,  with  style  of  firm  of  Hobart 
& Boyle.  The  firm  did  a successful  business,  and  continued  until  1858,  when  Mr.  Boyle 
retired,  and  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  died  in  1877.  Mr.  Hobart  having  at  this  time 
admitted  his  brother  as  a partner,  the  firm  was  styled  Hobart  & Brother.  The  establishment, 
under  this  new  organization,  continued  prosperous  and  successful  as  usual  in  its  line  of  business. 
In  1862,  Mr.  Hobart,  desiring  to  visit  Europe,  retired  from  the  connection.  He  sailed  from 
Boston  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  made  a general  tour  of  Europe,  visiting  all  places  of 
interest  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  returning  to 
England,  embarked  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on  January  17,  1S63. 
During  a visit  to  his  childhood’s  home  in  Abington,  immediately  on  his  return  from  abroad, 
he  suffered  a severe  and  dangerous  sickness,  detaining  him  several  months  there,  from  which, 
however,  he  slowly  but  ultimately  recovered. 

Mr.  Hobart  was  married  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  December  22,  1863,  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Webb  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Worcester  officiating.  The  lady,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Webb,  is  a native  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  and  a niece  of  Professor  George  J.  Webb  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  Webb  family,  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  and  several  young 
children,  immigrated  to  the  United  States;  but  soon  after  their  arrival,  both  parents  died, 
leaving  the  little  orphans  destitute  in  a strange  land.  They  were  all  providentially  cared  for 
in  an  affectionate  hom.e,  by  their  kind-hearted  uncle  and  aunt,  Professor  George  J.  Webb  and 
wife,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

In  his  religious  sentiments  and  convictions,  Mr.  Hobart  is  a Swedenborgian,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jerusalem  church.  He  believes  that  all  religion  relates  to  life,  and  that  the 
life  of  religion  is  to  do  good.  He  is  a worthy  member,  likewise,  of  the  Masonic  fraternity ; 
and  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason  in  the  San  Francisco  order,  chapter  one.  In  his  political  opinions 
and  sentiments,  he  is  an  active  Republican;  although  never  having  sought  or  held  an  office, 
he  has  contributed  generously,  both  in  time  and  money,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a wise  and 
just  administration  of  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Hobart  is  still  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  is  as  active,  vigorous,  and  clear-headed  a 
gentleman  as  can  be  found  in  all  the  business  circles  of  San  I'rancisco.  Always  in  buoyant 
spirits,  a man  of  business,  but  not  completely  absorbed  thereby ; a lover  of  nature,  art,  and 
literature ; devoted  to  his  elegant  home  and  the  precious  ones  gathered  therein ; hospitable, 
liberal,  thoughtful,  conscientiously  honorable,  and  scrupulously  just — such  is  a faithful  de- 
lineation of  the  character  of  Benjamin  Hobart  of  San  Francisco,  California. 


SAMUEL  MOUNTFORD  WILSON. 


Addressing  hlmself  to  law  students,  Lord  Coke  tells  them  that  the  law  is  a jealous  mis- 
tress, and  that  he  who  would  succeed  at  the  bar  must  give  his  entire  mind  and  time  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession. 

No  more  ardent  votary  of  the  legal  science  lives  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  his 
professional  success,  as  well  as  his  eminent  position  as  a lawyer,  verifies  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  great  father  of  the  common  law.  Sprung  from  a hardy  and  woithy  race,  inheriting  an 
active  intellect  and  a sound  constitution,  he  devoted  his  earliest  years  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  in  which  his  intelligence  and  application  conquered  every  obstacle  until  the  crude- 
ness of  the  student  matured  into  the  erudition  of  the  scholar.  In  later  years,  his  practical, 
inquiring  mind,  in  its  wide  intercourse  with  men,  derived  those  lessons  of  experience 
and  wisdom  which  give  their  inspiration  to  his  legal  life.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  a warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Wilson,  entertains  a pro- 
found respect  for  his  learning  and  ability,  and  ranks  him  as  the  peer  of  the  greatest 
English  lawyers.  The  Wilson  family  are  of  English  origin,  and  derive  their  lineage 
from  George  Wilson,  whose  Quaker  parents,  in  coming  to  America,  near  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  an  expedition  belonging  to  William  Penn  destined  to 
Philadelphia,  died  on  shipboard,  and  were  buried  at  sea.  The  orphan  boy  was  adopted 
by  a lady  passenger,  and  taken  to  Philadelphia,  where,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  his  benefactress.  The  descendants  of  George  Wilson  remained  permanent 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  were  active  patriots  during  the  entire  struggle  of  the 
American  revolution.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  Colonel  Thomas 
Stokely,  was  a distinguished  officer  during  the  war  for  independence,  and  noted  for  his  gal- 
lantry in  defense  of  his  country  and  for  his  intrepid  coolness  and  self-control  when  a captive 
in  the  merciless  hands  of  the  savage  allies  of  Great  Britain.  A complete  narrative  of  the  life 
and  adventures  of  this  worthy  patriot  would  afford  great  gratification  to  the  reading  public,  and 
be  likewise  a handsome  contribution  to  American  history.  At  the  close  of  the  war.  Colonel 
Stokely  made  large  investments  in  land  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  ultimately  became  one  of 
the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Peter  Wilson,  father  of  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  left  his  old  ‘ 
home  in  Philadelphia,  and  pushing  out  to  the  west,  crossed  into  Ohio,  and  settled  at  Steuben- 
ville, Jefferson  county,  and  soon  after  married  Frances  P.  Stokely,  daughter  of  Colonel  Stokely, 
of  western  Pennsylvania.  It  was  at  Steubenville,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  1823,  that 
Samuel  Mountford  Wilson  was  born.  Plis  middle  name  is  in  recognition  of  his  maternal 
ancestry,  who  were  of  English  stock,  and  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Delaware. 

Mr.  Wilson  received  an  academical  education  at  the  Old  Grove  Academy  in  Steubenville. 
Two  of  his  school-fellows,  Milton  S.  Latham  and  Joseph  C.  IMcKibben,  have  since  become 
prominent  in  the  history  of  California.  It  was  the  best  institution  of  learning  in  that  part  of 
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Ohio,  and  its  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many  of  those 
pretentious  institutions  dignified  with  the  empty  title  of  “college.”  But  in  the  great  west  in 
those  days,  men  made  themselves,  and  were  not  the  product  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Samuel  M.  is  the  youngest  of  a family  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom  attained  manhood,  and  filled 
honorable  and  responsible  positions  in  their  respective  localities.  George,  the  eldest,  was  a 
West  Point  graduate,  and  thus  found  his  way  into  the  army.  While  a lieutenant,  he  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Jefferson  Davis,  then  a lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army,  and  sub- 
sequently president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  acted  as  groomsman  when  that  gentle- 
man was  united  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  General  Taylor,  ex-president  of  the  United 
States. 

The  next  eldest  brother,  Thomas  S.,  became  a successful  member  of  the  bar,  and  for  many 
years  was  a judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  territory  of  Iowa,  having  been  appointed 
by  President  Van  Bui'en ; and  was  afterwards  a judge  of  the  State  supreme  court,  and  at  this 
time  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  State.  The  third  son,  Peter,  filled  a responsible 
position  of  great  trust  in  the  treasury  department  of  the  United  States,  under  Secretary  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  and  subsequently  practiced  law  successfully  before  the  departments  at  Washington.  He 
is  deceased,  as  is  likewise  the  next  brother,  David  S.  Wilson,  who,  during  his  life-time,  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  also  held  many  important  offices  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  where  he  spent 
the  most  of  his  life.  Among  the  places  of  honor  held  by  him  was  that  of  State  senator. 
Mayor  of  Dubuque,  and  lastly,  and  until  shortly  before  his  death,  was  one  of  the  circuit  judges 
of  the  State.  Samuel  M.  Wilson  studied  law  with  his  uncle.  General  Samuel  Stokely,  of 
Steubenville,  a man  of  most  distinguished  abilities,  and,  at  the  time,  a member  of  congress  from 
Ohio.  The  law  office  of  Colonel  Stokely  has  been  rendered  justly  famous  by  the  many  emi- 
nent gentlemen  who  began  their  legal  career  within  its  walls,  among^  whom  may  be  named 
Colonel  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  formerly  so  eminent  at  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  now  so 
eminent  at  the  bar  of  California.  The  bar  of  that  part  of  Ohio  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  edu- 
cated was  always  renowned  for  its  prominent  lawyers.  Among  them  were  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, war  minister  under  President  Lincoln;  Benjamin  Tappan,  at  one  time  United  States 
senator;  Judge  John  C.  Wright,  afterwards  of  Cincinnati ; John  M.  Goodenow  ; Mr.  Loomis, 
afterwards  of  Pittsburg  ; Samuel  Stokely  ; James  Collier,  formerly  collector  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  ; Rosswell  Marsh,  George  W.  McCook,  and  Humphry  H.  Leavitt,  afterwards  United 
States  district  judge. 

Samuel  M.  Wilson  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  at  Warren, 
when  but  twenty-one  years  and  two  months  old.  Shortly  afterwards  he  settled  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Galena,  Illinois,  forming  with  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  then  member  of  congress  from 
that  State,  a copartnership  which  was  destined  to  last  nearly  twenty  years,  and  until  both  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  had  achieved  a distinction  that  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  profession  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  very  first  rank  of  living  lawyers. 

The  little  city  of  Galena,  so  often  heard  of  as  General  Grant’s  former  residence,  was,  dur- 
ing Mr.  Wilson’s  sojourn  there,  the  center  of  the  lead  mines  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  ; 
and  was  remarkable  for  its  able  bar.  Among  its  distinguished  members  were  E.  B.  Washburne, 
late  minister  to  France;  Thomas  Drummond,  now  United  States  circuit  judge  in  Illinois; 
Benjamin  R.  Sheldon,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  : Thompson  Can-qi- 
bell,  formerly  one  of  the  United  States  land  commissioners,  and  longa  resident  of  San  Francisco  ; 
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O.  C.  Pratt,  iormerly  United  States  judge  in  Oregon,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  ablest  district 
judges  in  San  Francisco  ; Van  H.  Higgins,  afterwards  one  of  the  district  judges  in  Chicago; 
and  Colonel  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  already  mentioned.  It  was  at  such  a bar  that  Mr.  Wilson  started 
on  his  legal  career. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  married  on  July  5,  1848,  to  Miss  Emily  J.  Scott,  daughter  of  Hon.  John 
Scott,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  Missouri,  and  first  member  of  congress  from 
that  State.  Pie  was  contemporary  and  peer  of  Benton,  Bates,  Gamble,  Hempstead,  Linn, 
Jones,  Napton,  Polk,  Allen,  and  Geyer.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  has  been 
most  happy  in  all  its  relations,  constituting,  in  their  elegant  and  stately  mansion,  a home  of 
tasteful  refinement,  generous  hospitality,  and  connubial  felicity.  They  have  four  surviving 
sons,  all  young  men  of  fine  promise. 

In  1853,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Hoge,  still  law  partners,  transferred  themselves  and  families  to 
San  Francisco.  Thefirm  at  once  took  rank  with  the  leading  members  of  that  alreadybrilliant  bar. 
In  1 864,  the  business  connection  was  dissolved,  but  the  warmest  friendship  continued  between  the 
members.  In  1 867,  Mr.  Wilson  formed  a professional  connection  with  the  late  A.  P.  Crittenden, 
which  continued  down  to  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in  November,  1870.  Upon  the  resignation 
of  S.  W.  Sanderson  as  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  California,  the  vacant  seat  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Wilson  by  Governor  Haight,  but  declined,  Mr.  Wilson  preferring  his  position  and  inde- 
pendence at  the  bar,  the  only  exception  being  that  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1878,  when 
he  felt  it  to  be  a duty  incumbent  on  him  to  participate  in  its  deliberations,  involving  the  consider- 
ation of  questions  of  grave  magnitude,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  State  govern- 
ment. He  was  elected  as  a non-partisan  by  the  State  at  large.  While  his  former  venerable  and 
eminent  law  partner.  Colonel  Hoge,  was  the  presiding  ofificer,  Mr.  Wilson  was  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  and  likewise  a member  of  several  other  equally  important  committees. 
His  superior  legal  knowledge,  learning,  and  ability  gave  him  a commanding  influence  as  a 
leading  member  of  that  body,  and  contributed  largely  to  mold  its  final  conclusions  and 
enactments,  though  he  refused  to  sign  the  constitution  as  finally  adopted.  He  was  also 
elected,  in  1880,  a member  of  the  body  of  freeholders,  formed  to  draft  a new  charter 
for  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  which  he  took  a leading  part.  His  son,  Russell  J. 
Wilson,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  the  father  and  son,  in  Januar}-,  1874,  formed 
the  law  firm  of  Wilson  & Wilson,  which  still  exists,  and  enjo5’s  an  active  and  lucrative  practice. 
The  legal  opinions  of  Mr.  Wilson  have  always  been  well  considered,  and  carry  great  weight 
wherever  he  is  known.  When  the  question  arose  among  the  members  of  the  supreme  court, 
in  reference  to  their  terms  of  office,  and  especially  as  to  which  one  of  them  was  chief  justice 
under  the  old  constitution,  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  called  on  to  determine  this 
most  difficult  and  delicate  matter.  The  decision  rendered  by  him  and  his  learned  associates, 
Colonel  Hoge  and  S.  H.  Dwinelle,  was  unanimous,  and  was  accepted  by  the  judges,  as  well  as 
by  the  public  at  large,  as  just  and  sound.  It  is  this  clear  perception  of  the  primary  principles 
of  law,  on  great  occasions,  which  has  induced  the  bar,  as  by  common  consent,  to  select  him  as 
the  legal  arbiter  of  many  of  the  most  difficult,  nice,  and  important  questions  arising  in  judicial 
investigations. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  an  accomplished  advocate,  able  in  debate,  strong  in  legal  argument,  and 
especially  successful  in  jury  trials.  Although  his  forensic  duties,  in  the  line  of  his  profession, 
claim  his  special  attention,  yet  he  has  occasionally,  in  compliance  with  friendly  solicitations, 
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taken  the  rostrum  in  behalf  of  some  political  measure,  or  by  way  of  inaugurating  some  worthy 
public  enterprise.  In  1864,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  State  capitoI,  by  invitation 
of  Governor  Downey,  Mr.  Wilson  delivered  the  address,  a masterly  production,  worthy  both 
of  him  and  the  occasion. 

An  examination  of  the  legal  history  of  California  will  show  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
counsel  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  a great  part  of  the  leading  and  important  cases  that 
have  formed  and  crystallized  the  law  of  this  State  and  coast.  The  following  arc  a few  of  such 
cases;  Hart  Burnett,  upon  which  now  rest  the  titles  to  most,  if  not  all,  the  real  estate  in 
San  Francisco;  the  Broderick  will  case,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contests  in  the  history 
of  jurisprudence;  also  the  Lick  Trust;  the  Mining  Debris  cases;  the  Granger  cases;  the  Low 
will  case;  the  Black  will  case;  the  five  per  cent,  railroad  cases;  Kinney  Consolidated  Virginia 
mining  company;  Richmond-Eureka  mining  cases;  Donner  t/.  Palmer;  Atkins  v.  Gamble; 
the  New  City  Hall  case;  the  Gillett  Keystone  Consolidated  mining  company,  involving  the 
law  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  public  lands;  Wilson  t/.  Pickering  (the  Bulletin 
libel  case);  McCreery  Everding ; Baird  v.  Duane  and  others;  the  McGarrahan  and  New 
Idria  mining  cases;  the  Reese  will  case;  Sill  v.  Reese;  Ashley  v.  Cunningham  ; the  Second- 
street  cut  case,  and  many  other  leading  cases.  In  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  Wilson  argued  with  success  the  following  very  important  and  quite  celebrated  cases : The 
Nitro-glycerine  case,  15  Wallace,  524,  in  which  he  met  on  the  opposite  side  the  distinguished 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis;  The  Mining  Company  The  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  12  Otto, 
167,  settling  the  question  of  miners’  rights  upon  school  sections,  in  the  argument  of  which 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  Attorney-general  Devens  took  part,  Mr.  Wilson  making  the  principal 
argument  in  favor  of  the  miners  ; Meeks  v.  Olpherts,  10  Otto,  564,  settling  title  to  a large 
amount  of  valuable  real  estate  in  San  Francisco,  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  met  on  the  opposite  side 
Mr.  Montgomery  Blair ; and  Trenouth  San  Francisco,  10  Otto,  250;  the  Broderick  will 
case,  21  Wall.  503,  being  the  contest  over  the  will  of  David  C.  Broderick,  late  United  States 
senator.  In  short,  the  best  biography  of  Samuel  M.  Wilson  can  be  found  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Reports  in  California,  and  of  the  United  States  from  1858  to  this  time.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  name  will  be  found  to  occur  more  frequently  than  his  in  the  California  Reports. 

This  brief  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  elements  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  character  as  a lawyer.  The  legal  form  of  his  habitual  thought  seems  cast  in  the  truly 
American  mold,  since  it  is  pre-eminently  deductive.  In  his  practical  mind,  as  a lawyer,  in- 
ductive logic  finds  no  place  in  the  actual  administration  of  jurisprudence.  The  solution  of  all 
legal  problems  offered  to  the  consideration  of  courts  must  of  necessity  be  effected  by  pure 
deduction.  He  seldom  fails  to  draw  his  conclusions  from  general  principles  rather  than  from 
the  authority  of  particular  cases.  He  is  industrious  and  painstaking  in  the  citation  of  ad- 
judicated cases;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  special  adjudications  therein  announced,  but  almost 
exclusively  with  the  view  to  the  principles  which  ser\'e  as  the  premises  of  the  judicial  reason- 
ing. His  legal  sagacity  acts  intuitively,  penetrating  at  once  the  very  heart  of  the  question  at 
issue.  Although  the  movements  of  his  mind  are  thus  quick,  yet  the  result  of  the  mental  process 
bears  all  the  indications  of  the  most  elaborate  and  patient  thought.  The  mind  of  a true  genius 
is  often  laboriously  at  work  when  to  the  common  observer  he  seems  to  be  quite  inactive. 
One  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  legal  genius  is  his  extreme  and  perhaps  passionate  love  for 
great  cases,  and  especially  for  those  involving  fundamental  principles  of  law.  In  the  mass  of 
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ordinary  and  prosaic  cases,  which  constitute  the  staple  of  litigation,  he  is  merely  an 
advocate,  neither  rising  above  nor  sinking  below  the  average  talent  of  the  bar.  But  when  a 
grand  question  is  presented,  one  involving  some  original  principle  of  general  jurisprudence,  or 
touching  the  limits  of  constitutional  law,  the  whole  mental  power  of  the  man  is  instantly 
exerted  and  brought  into  tremendous  activity.  The  moral  aspect  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  charac- 
ter is  not  less  commendable.  His  abhorrence  of  every  species  of  wrong,  and  his  enduring 
love  of  that  equality  of  rights,  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  justice,  are  manifest  in  his 
business  relations  and  social  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 


J.  WEST  MARTIN. 

The  Hon.  J.  West  Martin,  of  Oakland,  Alameda  county,  California,  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Hagerstown,  Washington  county,  Maryland,  on  the  sixth  day  of  February,  1822. 
He  is  descended  from  a long  line  of  ancestors,  distinguished  in  the  colonial  history  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  among  whom  are  counted  some  of  the  most  noted 
patriots  and  jurists  of  our  country.  Among  the  male  members  of  his  ancestral  family  we  find 
such  names  as  Hon.  Barkly  Martin,  and  the  celebrated  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland ; while 
among  the  female  members  we  fiftd  Gi'ace,  Elizabeth,  and  Rachel  Martin,  of  Edgefield,  South 
Carolina,  mentioned  in  Mrs.'Ellet’s  :memoirs  of  the  ' Hesoic  Women  of  the  Revolution.” 
From  the  South  Carolina  branch^  sprang  the  Hon.  ^^rklyW^-J^tin,  late  representative  from 
Tennessee  in  the  United  States  congress,  and  Dr.  Mattheiv  M^tin;  now  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  a’’ gentleman,  not  only  of  thorough  educa- 
tion, refined  culture,  and  high  social  position,  but 'also  revered- for  his  sterling  integrity,  his 
public  spirit,  and  his  singular  purity  of  character.  During  the  war  of  1812,  he  participated  in 
the  struggle  for  the  safety  of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  and 
burning  of  the  former  by  the  British  and  their  bloody  repulse  from  the  latter.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  commerce, 
manufacture,  and  agriculture.  Finally  returning  to  his  farm,  Benevola,  he  enjoyed  the  quiet 
content,  so  befitting  the  close  of  a busy  and  well-spent  life,  and  there  died,  full  of  3'ears  and  full 
of  honors.  He  now  sleeps  beside  his  devoted  wife  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  ridge,  near  Mount 
Pleasant,  Washington  county,  Maryland. 

Such  were  the  sources  from  which,  by  inheritance,  were  drawn  many  of  the  noble  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  But  character  is  determined,  not  onl}^  by  inherit- 
ance, but  also,  and  perhaps  mainly,  by  events  in  the  course  of  life.  Our  next  task,  therefore, 
is  to  trace  the  effects  of  these. 

Partly  from  natural  disposition,  but  mostly  through  early  influence  of  devotedly  pious 
parents,  Mr.  Martin  from  early  boyhood  looked  forward  to  the  ministry  as  the  field  of  his  life- 
work.  Therefore,  after  thorough  preliminary  education,  under  the  most  competent  teachers, 
he  entered  upon  a course  of  theological  studies,  which  he  had  almost  completed,  when  pros- 
pects of  worldly  honors,  position,  and  wealth  lured  him  in  the  direction  of  commercial  pursuits. 
But  those  who  know  him  well,  easily  perceive  the  lasting  influence  on  his  character  of  his 
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early  moral  and  religious  training.  They  perceive  it  in  his  incorruptible  integrity,  his  lofty 
scorn  of  whatever  is  mean  in  character  or  tortuous  in  policy — in  short,  in  the  elevated  plane  of 
all  his  feelings  and  sentiments.  Whether  or  not  this  change  in  the  field  of  his  activity  is  to  be 
regretted,  must  forever  remain  doubtful.  But  certain  it  is  that  sterling  character  will  make 
itself  felt  for  good  in  any  field.  The  upright  man  is  a preacher  of  righteousness,  and  the  true 
man  a preacher  of  the  truth,  whatever  be  the  field  of  his  activity. 

After  engaging  in  commercial  enterprises  in  the  southern  States,  with  varying,  but  to  his 
ardent  nature,  unsatisfactory  success,  in  1853,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
when  so  many  daring  spirits  were  turning  their  eyes  westward,  following  the  predestined 
course  of  empire,  Mr.  Martin,  then  in  the  prime  of  young  manhood,  eagerly  embracing  a 
favorable  opportunity,  transferred  all  bis  interests  to  this  coast,  and  in  company  with  his 
brother,  Samuel  Barkly  Martin,  who  had  preceded  him  to  California,  purchased  the  Santa  Rita 
rancho,  in  Alameda  county,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  in  the  State.  On  this  exten- 
sive i-anch  he  lived  for  twelve  years,  engaged  in  the  lucrative  business  of  stock-raising,  and 
farming  on  a large  scale.  To  this  business  he  brought  the  liberal  spirit  and  enlightened  views 
which  have  ever  characterized  him,  and  by  judicious  importation  steadily  improved  his  breeds 
of  cattle  and  horses,  and  thus  yearly  increased  his  wealth,  not  only  by  the  number  but  by  the 
quality  of  his  stock. 

In  the  year  1856,  while  thus  occupied,  he  married  Mrs.  Jane  Foote  Carneal,  formerly  Miss 
Jane  Catherine  Foote,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Stuart  Foote,  the  distinguished 
former  United  States  senator  from  Mississippi,  and  governor  of  the  same  state.  High-spirited, 
vivacious,  and  fond  of  intellectual  society.  Miss  Jane  always  accompanied  her  father  during  his 
visits  to  and  residence  in  Washington ; and  partly  on  account  of  their  close  and  extensive  blood- 
connections  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Virginia,  still  more  on  account  of 
the  commanding  talents  and  wide  influence  of  the  senator,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  on  account 
of  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  the  accomplished  daughter,  their  parlors  became  the  gathering 
place  of  much  of  the  intellect  and  fashion  of  the  national  capital  at  a time  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  Washington  life  was  in  its  most  brilliant  period.  The  fruits  of  this  happy  union  were 
two  sons  now  grown  to  manhood.  These,  with  their  parents  and  a son  of  Mrs.  Martin  by  a 
former  marriage,  constitute  the  family  of  five  now  living  in  Oakland. 

In  1865,  his  health  having  become  impaired,  and  desiring  also  a change  of  occupation  for 
himself,  the  enjoyments  of  society  for  his  wife,  and  facilities  of  education  for  his  sons,  he  sold 
out  his  interest  in  the  ranch,  and  removed  to  Oakland,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since  engaged  in 
banking.  Bringing  to  this  business  stainless  integrity,  rare  intelligence,  and  the  accumulated 
experience  of  a checkered  life,  success  was  already  assured,  and  at  the  present  writing  no  one 
in  Oakland  holds  a higher  position  in  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community,  and  no 
one,  therefore,  holds  a greater  number  and  more  important  places  of  trust  than  he.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Union  savings  bank,  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Union  national  bank, 
and  president  of  the  Oakland  gaslight  company.  In  1868,  soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
university  of  California,  he  was  appointed  a regent  by  Governor  Haight,  and  after  twelve  years’ 
faithful  service,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1880,  lie  was  re-appointed  by  Governor  Perkins 
to  the  same  place.  Thus  he  has  been  identified  with  the  university  Fom  the  beginning  until  now. 

As  a regent  of  the  university,  Mr.  Martin  has  shown  an  enlightened  zeal,  which  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  admirable.  This  is  shown  in  his  punctual  attendance  on  all  the  meetings  of  the  board 
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and  the  public  exercises  of  the  university,  by  his  activity  on  all  the  business  committees,  of 
several  of  which  he  is  chairman,  and  more  than  all  by  his  earnest  efforts  before  the  legislature 
and  in  the  constitutional  convention  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  university  by  securing  ap- 
propriate legislation.  In  1878,  on  the  death  of  Governor  Haight,  who  was  a delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention  to  represent  the  State  at  large,  Mr.  Martin  was  elected  by  the  conven- 
tion itself  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Although  opposed  to  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
new  constitution,  and  voting  against  the  instrument  as  a whole,  yet  he  took  advantage  of  his 
position  as  member  of  the  convention  and  of  the  committee  on  education  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  university.  In  this  good  work  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
Winans,  also  a regent.  It  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  these  two  gentlemen  that  the 
university  was  recognized  and  its  character  defined  in  the  new  constitution  ; and  thus  the  in- 
stitution was  removed  from  the  dangers  of  perpetual  legislative  interference. 

Although  recognized  as  a prominent  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  or  the  State,  and  having 
himself  strong  political  convictions,  Mr.  Martin  has  never  mingled  much  in  politics.  He  is  far 
too  high-minded  and  independent  to  practice  or  even  to  understand  the  arts  of  party  machinery. 
Yet  such  is  his  known  integrity  and  personal  popularity,  that  he  has  been  repeatedly  urged  to 
accept  nominations  for  the  most  important  positions,  such  as  state  representative,  state  senator, 
representative  to  congress,  mayor  of  Oakland.  With  one  exception  these  nominations  have 
been  declined  as  interfering  too  much  with  his  business,  and  with  his  public  trusts  of  a non- 
political character. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  Mr.  Martin’s  life.  From  this  outline  something  of  his  character 
is  easily  gathered,  but  not  all.  As  the  high-minded,  honorable  man  of  business,  the  public- 
spirited  citizen,  ever  active  in  the  furtherance  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  community  and  the 
State,  the  upright  politician  too  independent  to  be  subject  to  the  machinery  of  party,  he  is 
known  to  all ; as  the  devoted  husband  and  father,  and  the  warm,  generous  friend,  he  is  known 
to  very  many ; but  the  noble  nature,  which  lies  behind  in  the  very  center  of  his  being,  and  is 
the  cause  of  these  public  and  private  virtues,  none  can  adequately  appreciate  except  the  few 
who  know  him  best. 


JOHN  A.  PAXTON. 

IT  is  proposed,  in  this  connection,  to  narrate  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  an  emi- 
nently representative  California  business  man,  Hon.  John  A.  Paxton.  He  is  at  once  a 
thoroughly  self-made  man,  and  a member  of  a family  with  a long  line  of  worthy  lineage 
on  the  side  of  both  parents.  Like  many  an  early  pioneer,  he  owes  his  financial  success  to 
that  adjustment  of  affairs  which  rewards  prudence,  energy,  and  sagacity. 

Mr.  Paxton  was  born  in  Rockbridge  county.  State  of  Virginia,  June  3,  1819.  His  pater- 
nal ancestors  are  of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  and  were  among  the  colonial  emigrants  to  Virginia. 
Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandparents  were  active  patriots  during  the  American  revolu- 
tion. His  parents,  Hugh  and  Isabella  Paxton,  were  likewise  born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Va., 
both  of  whom  were  highly  esteemed  and  respected  in  their  native  locality. 

Mr.  Paxton  was  compelled,  at  an  early  age,  to  rely  mainly  on  himself  for  his  education 
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and  advancement  in  life.  Having  received  what  was  then  termed  a common  school  education 
as  his  only  “financial  stock,”  he  left  the  parental  mansion,  in  his  early  teens,  with  the  laudable 
endeavor  to  obtain,  henceforth,  at  least  an  independent  livelihood.  He  began  his  business 
career  as  a clerk  in  a country  store,  an  occupation  which  afforded  him  a knowledge  of  busi- 
ness that  served  him  well  in  after  years.  His  habits  in  early  life,  as  well  as  his  natural  tempera- 
ment, were  such  as  to  create  a necessity  for  active  employment,  and  for  such  surroundings  as 
would  afford  the  largest  scope  for  his  strong  mental  and  physical  faculties.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  migrated  to  Texas,  where  he  continued  in  the  business  of  merchandising  until  the 
year  1849,  when  he  left  for  California. 

Having  fully  decided,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Golden  State,  to  make  the  Pacific  slope  the 
field  of  his  future  business  operations,  he  commenced  his  career  with  that  untiring  energy 
which  has  always  been  such  a noticeable  element  in  his  character.  His  aptness  for  business 
was  soon  apparent.  He  had  skill  in  trading,  in  managing,  and  in  planning;  and  energy  ade- 
quate to  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans.  Besides  this,  he  was  one  of  the  few  pioneers  who 
foresaw  the  destinj'-  of  San  Francisco,  and  realized  the  possibilities  of  this  new  El  Dorado,  with 
its  undeveloped  mineral  resources,  as  well  as  its  natural  commercial  advantages. 

Mr.  Paxton’s  versatility  of  talent,  together  with  his  practical  business  knowledge,  enabled 
him  to  engage  in  many  different  enterprises  in  his  chosen  locality.  His  business  operations, 
in  this  new  field  of  speculation,  were  attended,  in  a remarkable  degree,  with  uniform  success. 

In  1853,  in  company  with  Mark  Brumagim,  a gentleman  well  known  in  financial  circles, 
he  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  Marysville,  Cal.  The  firm  continued  in  operation, 
doing  a large  and  profitable  business,  until  1863,  at  which  time  Mr.  Paxton  withdrew,  and 
having  formed  a partnership  with  W.  B.  Thornburgh,  established  a banking  house  in  Virginia 
City,  Nev.  He  continued  his  financial  connection  with  this  establishment  until  1866,  when  he 
retired  from  the  firm  and  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Paxton  has  been  many  years  successful!)^  engaged  in  mining  operations,  and  is  still 
largely  interested  in  several  of  the  different  mineral  localities  on  the  Pacific  slope.  As  a 
banker  and  financier  he  fills  a prominent  position  in  business  circles. 

Mr.  Paxton  still  retains  an  interest  in  several  banking  establishments,  and  is  the  head  of  two 
of  the  leading  moneyed  institutions  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  being  the  principal  capitalist  of 
the  respective  banking  houses  of  Paxton  & Co.,  of  Eureka,  and  Paxton  & Curtis,  of  Austin. 
The  business  career  of  Mr.  Paxton  since  his  arrival  in  California  in  1849,  been  eminently 
successful,  the  result  of  his  promptness,  efficiency,  positiveness,  and  enterprise,  together  with 
his  high  sense  of  business  honor  and  sterling  integrity  of  character. 

Politically,  Mr.  Paxton  was  originally  a member  of  the  Democratic  part)',  but  during 
several  recent  years  has  been  independent  in  his  political  sentiments.  In  1852,  he  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  California  legislature,  from  Yuba  county,  an  office  he  filled  with  honor 
to  himself  and  his  constituents.  His  earnest,  conscientious  discharge  of  public  duties  won 
for  him  something  more  than  the  respect  and  confidence  usually  entertained  for  public  serv’ants. 

Mr.  Paxton  is  an  active  and  worthy  member  of  the  Masonic  institution,  and  is  highl)^ 
esteemed  and  respected  for  his  moral  worth  and  exemplary  life  b)-  the  fraternit)'  with  whom 
he  is  immediately  connected.  In  his  religious  convictions,  he  is  both  liberal  and  tolerant, 
equally  free  from  the  extremes  of  sectarianism  as  well  as  skepticism,  and  has  less  faith  in 
creeds  than  in  the  golden  rule.  In  1852,  Mr.  Paxton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hannah 
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H.  McClellan,  an  estimable  lady  of  fine  mental  endowments.  Personally,  Mr.  Paxton  is  a 
man  of  medium  height,  robust  build,  square  features,  easy  carriage,  open  countenance,  pene- 
trating eye,  frank  expression,  and  pleasant  deportment.  In  his  business  intercourse  he  is  never 
hurried,  and  never  exhibits  symptoms  of  impatience. 

In  concluding  this  brief  outline  of  an  active  life,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Paxton’s 
present  position  is  the  result  of  an  intelligent  effort,  and  persistent  endeavor  to  pursue  an 
honest  and  a blameless  career  in  all  his  business  relations  with  his  fellow-men.  Hence  the  im- 
plicit confidence  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  reposed  in  him  by  all  who  know  him. 


PETER  DINWIDDIE  WIGGINTON. 

Throughout  the  united  states,  the  position  of  a lawyer,  if  ably  and  honorably  filled 
and  sustained,  is  one  of  dignity  and  power.-  - If  he  be  a profound  judicial  thinker,  he 
is  assigned  the  first  rank  at  the  bar,  his  legal  opinions  have  a controlling  influence  among 
his  professional  associates,  and  his  standing  is  one  of  eminence  in  the  community.  If  he 
be  gifted  with  an  oratorical  genius  and  the  persuasive  power  of  eloquence,  his  leadership 
will  be  supported  by  the  tide  of  popularity,  and  carry  him  beyond  the  investigation  of  mere 
private  or  personal  subjects  to  the  higher  consideration  of  questions  involving  fundamental 
principles  in  the  government  of  states.  If  he  is  a linguist,  and  familiar  with  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  those  of  modern  Europe,  all  the  magnificent  and  grand  in  the 
original  of  the  literature  of  any  age  will  be  open  to  his  reach,  imparting  to  his  mind  a liberal 
culture,  to  his  thought  a lofty  elevation,  and  to  his  speech  a classic  diction. 

These  reflections,  although  applicable  to  the  legal  fraternity  in  general,  indicate  especially 
some  of  the  leading  and  definite  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Honorable  Peter  Dinwiddie 
Wigginton,_  He  was  born  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  September  6,  1839.  Both  his  paternal  and 
maternal  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  colonial  settlers  of  Virginia. 
Pie  is  directly  descended  from  a worthy  race  of  revolutionary  patriots  who  were  active  par- 
ticipators in  the  war  of  independence.  In  the  colonial  records  of  that  memorable  struggle  for 
freedom  will  be  found  enrolled  first  and  foremost  in  that  honored  list  of  revolutionary  heroes 
the  historic  names  of  Dinwiddie,  Thompson,  hlills,  and  Wigginton. 

Early  in  the  present  century  some  members  of  the  Wigginton  family  left  the  Old  Dominion 
and  built  up  homes  in  the  new  western  States.  His  grandfather  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Bourbon  county.  In  1840,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
less  than  one  year  old,  his  paternal  parent  died,  and  his  mother,  with  a family  of  seven  chil- 
dren, removed,  in  1842,  to  the  lead  mines  in  Iowa  county,  southern  Wisconsin.  V’hen  the  son 
was  four  years  of  age  his  mother  was  united  in  a second  marriage  with  A.  W.  Floyd,  Esq.,  a 
worthy  and  well-known  citizen  residing  in  that  locality.  When  he  was  seven  years  old  he  was 
received  into  the  family  of  an' elder  sister,  wife  of  Hon.  Robert  Wilson,  many  years  county 
judge  of  Iowa  county,  Wisconsin,  by  whom  he  was  educated.  Having  pursued  an  elementary 
course  of  instruction  in  the  private  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  he  was  in  due  time  trans- 
ferred to  the  Wisconsin  State  university,  at  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  he  com- 
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pleted  his  academic  education.  Soon  after  closing  his  studies  at  the  university  he  cntcrctl  the 
office  of  Mon.  William  Strong,  of  Iowa  county,  Wisconsin,  as  a student  of  law,  where  lie 
remained  until  he  had  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  legal  profession,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  February  18,  i86d,  and  allowed  to  practice  in  the  State  courts  of  Wis- 
consin. At  this  time  he  became  much  interested  in  politics.  Mis  political  opinions  were 
formed  by  studying  the  writings  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  He  took  the  stump  in  support  of 
Slephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  presidency  in  i860,  and  was  quite  efficient,  for  one  of  his  years, 
in  that  political  campaign. 

During  the  year  i860  he  was  quite  prominently  connected  with  the  press  of  Wisconsin, 
and,  while  advocating  peace,  was  a firm  supporter  of  the  union,  and  a bitter  enemy  of  the 
doctrine  of  secession.  In  i860  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Iowa  county,  Wisconsin,  and  while  receiving  some  two  hundred  more  votes  than  the 
combined  tickets  of  both  Breckinridge  and  Douglas,  was  defeated  by  a few  votes  only.  The 
Lincoln  party  tide,  sweeping  over  the  country  at  the  time,  was  especially  overwhelming  in  the 
north-west.  The  following  year  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  with  fair  success. 

At  the  early  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  common  with  many  other  worthy  citizens,  he 
was  ostracized  for  opinions  honestly  entertained,  and  especially  for  his  openly  avowed  sym- 
pathy for  the  southern  people.  Early  in  May,  1862,  a lieutenant’s  commission  from  Governor 
Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  was  sent  to  him,  with  orders  to  recruit  a company  in  the  town  of 
Dodgeville,  where  he  resided,  and  report  to  headquarters.  Upon  its  receipt  he  visited  his 
mother,  residing  a few  miles  distant,  resolving,  with  a heart  overflowing  with  filial  affection  and 
regard  for  his  maternal  parent,  to  consult  her  wishes  in  reference  to  the  proposition,  and  abide 
by  her  decision.  The  aged  mother,  true  to  the  Old  Dominion,  her  native  State,  the  home  of 
her  childhood,  with  all  its  hallowed  recollections  and  sacred  memories  made  indelible  by  early 
education,  replied,  with  the  sternness  of  a Roman  matron  : “ I would  rather  follow  my  son  to 
the  grave  than  have  him  enter  the  union  army !”  It  was  the  last  interview  he  ever  had  with 
his  venerable  parent.  On  the  following  day  he  returned  the  commission  to  Governor  Harvey^ 
and  started  across  the  plains  for  the  Salmon  river  gold  mines,  in  Oregon,  the  fame  of  which 
had  previously  occasioned  rnuch  excitement  throughout  that  section  of  the  north-west.  The 
temporary  abandonment  of  his  cherished  profession,  to  enter  upon  a toilsome  and  dangerous 
enterprise,  amid  untried  scenes  and  without  the  pale  of  civilization,  was  one  of  necessity 
rather  than  choice.  He  fully  realized  the  fact  that  in  declining  to  accept  a commission  tend- 
ered him  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  in  the  union  army,  the  day  of  his  destiny  was  over  in 
Wisconsin,  his  business  and  political  prospects  blasted,  and,  consequently,  his  timely  exit  from 
the  State  was  imperatively  demanded  bj^  the  dictates  of  wisdom  as  well  as  prudent  sagacit}'. 

After  an  eventful  and  tedious  journey,  embracing  many  weeks  of  weary  traveling  over 
desert  wastes  and  barren  plains,  he  at  length  reached  his  destined  locality  in  Oregon.  Having 
made  a thorough  examination  of  the  mining  prospects  in  that  region  in  search  of  the  precious 
metals,  his  fruitless  investigation  resulted  only  in  verifying  the  truth  of  the  poet,  that  “ distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view.”  At  length,  after  a general  exploration  of  the  entire  State  of 
Oregon,  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  and  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  he  finally  embarked  on 
board  the  steamer  Sierra  Nevada,  Captain  Connor,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
October  15,  1862. 

In  his  peregrinations,  having  quite  exhausted  his  pecuniary  means,  he  repaired  imme- 
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diately  to  Merced  county,  where  he  had  a relative  residing,  and  soon  after  resumed,  in  that 
locality,  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  this  place  he  acquired  considerable  business,  and 
was  retained  in  a large  number  of  cases,  which  he  conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  clients. 
In  1863  he  was  elected  district  attorney  for  Merced  county,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  great  acceptability  for  four  years,  during  which  time  he  attained  much  eminence  in 
his  profession,  and  rose  to  the  head  of  the  bar  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  A re-election  was 
tendered  him  on  such  terms  as  assured  his  election  without  opposition,  but  was  respectfully 
declined. 

At  this  time,  in  connection  with  a lucrative  practice,  he  engaged  somewhat  extensively  in 
the  banking  business,  an  enterprise  in  which  he  was  remarkably  successful.  On  the  eighth  of 
June,  1875,  several  of  his  Democratic  friends,  of  which  party  he  had  always  been  an  active 
and  devoted  member,  visited  his  law  office  in  Merced,  and  urged  him  to  become  a candidate 
for  congress  from  that  district.  After  a careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  proposi- 
tion, Mr.  Wigginton  hesitatingly  acceded  to  the  request  of  his  political  friends,  and  on  June 
17th  was  nominated  in  San  Francisco  on  the  first  ballot,  and  elected  by  a large  majority. 
The  halls  of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  which  he  went  to  meet  a Democratic  majority  of 
some  seventy,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  since  i860,  were  to  him  a new 
field.  The  first  congressional  term  of  Mr.  Wigginton  was  replete  with  work  of  a difficult  and 
embarrassing  nature.  The  political  contest  attending  the  election  of  speaker  gave  rise  to 
misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Wigginton  and  his  Democratic  colleagues.  He  failed  in  his 
endeavor  to  secure  unity  of  purpose,  and  consequently  lost  prestige  and  influence  with  the 
speaker  in  obtaining  prominent  positions  in  the  organization  of  committees.  He,  however, 
engaged  actively  in  legislative  duties,  and  very  early  rose  to  eminence  in  that  body.  As  a 
legislator  he  was  distinguished  for  his  keen  discernment,  accurate  judgment,  and  perfect 
acquaintance  with  organic  and  statute  law. 

Among  the  many  important  public  measures  proposed  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Wigginton, 
aside  from  the  national  and  political  ideas  of  his  party,  that  he  sought  to  impress  on  congress, 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  a thorough  and  radical  change  and  reorganization  of  our  public 
land  system.  Mr.  Wigginton  was  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  committee  on  Terri- 
tories, and  urged  on  congress  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prohibit  in  Utah  the  evils  that  for 
years  had  disgraced  that  Territory.  He  was  likewise  a strenuous  advocate  for  pensioning  the 
veterans  of  the  Mexican  war,  claiming  that  the  men  who  fought  this  war  of  acquisition 
were  entitled  to  a reasonable  reward  for  furnishing  the  country  with  the  gold  fields  of 
California  as  a basis  for  the  monetary  system  that  sustained  the  government  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States. 

As  a Democratic  statesman  his  sympathies  have  always  been  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed,  vindicating  their  cause  and  advocating  their  rights.  To  this  end  he  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  law,  granting  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  company  lands  embmced  within 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Mussel  slough  settlers.  Through  the  influence  of  that  corporation, 
doubtless,  the  amendment  was  defeated,  although  a majority  of  the  committee  on  railroads 
favored  the  measure.  Perhaps  no  more  flagrant  act  of  injustice  to  a public  man  could  be 
cited  than  the  misrepresentations  bestowed  on  Mr.  Wigginton  in  relation  to  this  Mussel 
slough  controversy.  As  a national  Democrat,  and  true  to  the  principles  of  his  party,  he  took 
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an  active  and  prominent  part  in  defeating  the  scheme  of  Colonel  Tom  Scott,  to  induce  the 
government  to  subsidize  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railway. 

In  June,  1876,  while  Mr.  Wigginton  was  attending  to  his  official  duties  in  Washington, 
the  Democratic  convention  of  his  district  met  in  San  Francisco  to  nominate  a candidate  for 
the  forty-fifth  congress.  Mr.  Wigginton  was  not  an  applicant  for  the  c.xaltcd  position;  but  his 
reputation  as  an  indefatigable  and  able  lawyer  had  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ability  which 
had  characterized  his  labors  in  congress  as  an  eminent  statesman.  At  the  opening  of  tlic  con- 
vention, after  some  preliminary  discussion,  he  was  renominated  on  the  first  ballot  and  elected 
by  a handsome  majority.  His  Republican  opponent  was  Romualdo  Pacheco,  cx-governor  of 
the  State,  and  a native  Californian  of  great  popularity.  The  result  of  the  election  was  a prac- 
tical tie  between  the  opposing  candidates,  the  certificate  being  first  awarded  to  Mr.  Pacheco 
by  a majority  of  one  out  of  nearly  four  thousand  votes,  and  the  seat  was  finally  awarded  to 
Mr.  Wigginton  in  congress  by  a majority  of  six.  When  the  memorable  contest  between 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  came  up  in  congress,  Mr.  Wigginton  was  one  of 
the  few  Democrats  who  opposed  the  electoral  commission  as  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and 
dangerous,  and  was  the  only  Democrat  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  voted  against  it.  I le  regarded 
the  electoral  commission  as  the  most  infamous  fraud  ever  perpetrated  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple. During  his  second  term  in  office  Mr.  Wigginton  persistently  pursued  his  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  lands,  and  contributed  his  official  influence  to  the  successful  remonetization 
of  silver,  voting  for  every  measure  that  tended  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  national  bank 
monopoly. 

At  the  convening  of  the  Democratic  convention  at  Sacramento,  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating a candidate  for  the  forty-sixth  congress,  the  nomination  was  tendered  Mr.  Wigginton 
by  acclamation,  but  the  honorable  position  was  respectfully  declined.  At  this  time  he  had 
deliberately  ignored  politics,  and  fully  determined  to  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  political  experience  had  cost  him  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Qf  incor- 
ruptible honesty,  no  temptations  of  advantage,  or  blandishments  of  power,  have  ever  induced 
him  to  resort,  for  even  temporary  success,  to  the  arts  of  the  demagogue.  He  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  an  able  and  efficient  statesman,  as  well  as  a trusty  and  faithful  public  servant.  Hav- 
ing been  twice  elected  to  the  same  office  is  proof  of  the  popular  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  constituents  and  the  public  generally.  Personally,  Mr.  Wigginton  has  ever  been 
beyond  reproach.  His  manly,  straightforward  conduct  has  raised  up  much  opposition  in  the 
course  of  his  active  congressional  career,  but  among  his  bitterest  political  enemies  there  is  not 
one  who  ever  breathed  a word  against  his  private  character  or  his  official  integrity. 

It  is  by  noting  the  record  of  such  a man  as  Mr.  Wigginton  that  the  benefits  of  true  man- 
liness and  of  our  democratic  institutions  can  be  made  most  appreciable. 
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General  HUTCHINSON  was  bom  in  Cilead,  Connecticut,  December  9,  1815,  where 
he  resided  in  his  youth,  and  where  he  was  mainly  educated,  closing  his  educational  life 
with  a year  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts.  He  resided  about  four  years  on  the  Satella 
river,  Camden  county,  Georgia;  leaving  there,  he  went  to  Southport,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
remained  some  nine  years,  engaged  in  merchandising  and  in  the  forwarding  and  commission 
business.  He  built  the  first  pier  extending  out  into  Lake  Michigan;  also  built  two  large  first- 
class  vessels,  and  a steam  flouring-mill.  In  1848,  in  Wisconsin,  he  was  elected  delegate  at 
large  to  the  national  convention,  at  Philadelphia,  that  nominated  General  Taylor  for  the  presi- 
dency; after  General  Taylor’s  election  he  was  appointed  United  States  marshal  for  the  district 
of  Wisconsin.  General  Hutchinson,  at  one  time  after  General  Taylor’s  election,  was  appointed 
confidential  correspondent  for  the  post-office  department.  He  came  to  California  overland, 
with  a party  of  fifteen,  in  1850.  It  took  them  one  hundred  and  seventeen  days  to  travel  from 
Council  Bluffs,  opposite  Omaha,  to  Sacramento,  a journey  that  can  now  be  made  in  four  days. 
Their  route  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  to  Fort  Laramie,  five  hundred  miles  distant 
from  Council  Bluffs.  They  met  with  many  Indians  on  the  way,  but  had  no  difficulty  with 
them,  except  the  occasional  stealing  of  some  of  their  stock.  They  continued  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Platte  to  the  old  crossing  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte,  thence  crossing  to  the 
Sweetwater  and  Pacific  springs,  and  on  to  Salt  Lake  city,  where  they  stopped  about  two  weeks. 
The  Salt  Lake  valley  was  very  interesting  then,  as  now,  and  famous  for  its  richness  of  soil  and 
productiveness  of  grain,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water.  Water  ran  through  all  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city.  The  tabernacle  was  the  central  point  or  place  of  attraction,  and 
was  presided  over  by  Brigham  Young.  At  that  time  the  city  was  full  of  emigrants,  on  their 
way  to  California.  The  old  emigrant  road  ran  to  the  north  of  Salt  Lake,  but  a new  route  had 
been  opened,  running  south  of  the  lake  and  called  the  Hastings  cut-off.  Before  the  closing 
of  the  Sunday  services  at  the  tabernacle,  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  their  starting  for  California, 
Mr.  Young  advised  the  emigrants  to  take  the  old  road  leading  north  of  Salt  Lake;  but  many 
were  disposed  to  try  the  Hastings  cut-off,  and  Brigham  said  that  those  who  tried  it,  instead  of 
finding  it  “ Hastings’  cut-off,”  would  find  it  “ Hastings’  take-in.”  He  told  the  Mormons  not  to 
sell  the  emigrants  any  more  flour  at  ten  dollars  per  hundred  pounds;  he  said  that  these  emi- 
grants were  going  to  the  land  of  gold  where  money  was  plenty,  while  in  Salt  Lake  it  was 
scarce  and  precious;  and  he  forbade  them  to  sell  any  more  flour  for  less  than  twelve  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  directed  if  they  had  any  to  sell  at  ten  dollars  per  hundred 
to  bring  it  to  him  and»he  would  take  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson’s  party  took  this  southern  route,  or  Hastings  cut-off,  and  traveled  several 
days,  when  they  finally  abandoned  their  wagons,  and  packed  their  supplies  on  their  animals 
over  the  ninety-mile  desert,  as  it  was  called.  They  had  provided  themselves  with  india-rubber 
beds,  and  these  they  filled  with  water  and  packed  on  the  backs  of  their  animals.  The  trip  was 
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one  of  severity  and  hardship.  At  Pilot  peak  they  stopped  a day  or  two,  and  then  traveled 
down  the  east  side  of  the  range  of  mountains.  This  region  was  a wonderful  one;  there  were 
innumerable  springs,  some  of  the  purest  cold  water,  some  hot,  and  some  mineral.  The 
grasses  were  of  the  richest  varieties  and  abundant.  After  several  days’  travel  along  this 
delightful  valley,  the  party  came  to  a low  range  or  sink  in  the  mountains  called  a portozuclo 
or  pass.  Here  they  crossed  the  range,  and  in  a few  days  reached  the  south  fork  of  the  Hum- 
boldt river.  They  followed  the  main  stream  of  the  Humboldt  to  the  forty-mile  desert,  when 
they  came  to  a place  at  that  time  called  Ragtown,  which  is  not  far  from  the  present  location 
of  Fort  Churchill,  Nevada;  there  they  met  pack  trains  from  California,  bringing  flour,  provis- 
ions, and  other  necessary  supplies  to  the  emigrants.  The  party  then  traveled  up  the  Carson 
river  to  Genoa,  thence  through  the  Carson  canyon,  finally  reaching  Ringgold,  a small  mining 
town  a few  miles  from  Placerville.  Little  wayside  stations  were  common  all  along  the  trav- 
eled routes  of  the  emigrants  until  they  reached  Sacramento,  late  in  August,  1850.  On  arriving 
at  Sacramento  they  camped  near  the  corner  of  F and  Eleventh  streets.  General  Hutchinson 
spent  his  first  night  in  Sacramento  at  the  Missouri  Hotel,  on  J street,  with  his  fcllow-travcicr 
and  friend.  Doctor  Green.  On  Monday  morning  following,  at  the  general  delivery  window  of 
the  post-office,  he  met  his  friend,  N.  Green  Curtis,  Esq.,  whose  politeness  was  as  marked  and 
attractive  in  that  position  as  it  has  ever  since  proverbially  been.  At  that  early  time  in  Cali- 
fornia’s history,  emigrants  arriving  across  the  plains  lost  no  time  in  engaging  in  some  kind  of 
business.  General  Hutchinson,  in  company  with  others,  immediately  put  up  a building  on  J 
street;  a part  of  the  lower  floor  and  the  story  above  was  called  the  National  Hotel,  and  kept 
by  Mr.  Clark;  the  other  portion  of  the  lower  floor  was  occupied  as  a store,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hutchinson,  Green  & Co.,  in  which  they  did  a large  and  successful  business. 

In  the  fall  of  1850  the  cholera  was  raging  dreadfully  in  Sacramento.  Doctor  Green  was 
one  of  its  victims.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  pestilence  the  demoralization  of  the  com- 
munity was  almost  complete.  To  a great  extent  the  ordinary  formalities  of  funerals  were 
dispensed  with,  and  loads  of  corpses  of  those  who  had  fallen  by  the  dread  disease  could  be 
seen  on  the  way  to  the  cemetery.  For  a time  business  was  largely  suspended.  It  should  be 
added,  moreover,  that  the  people  of  Sacramento  were  not  prepared  with  buildings  or  other 
conveniences  to  attend  to  the  sick;  many  conveniences  and  comforts  so  desirable  and  neces- 
sary during  the  visitation  of  such  a scourge  were  entirely  wanting;  consequently  the  ravages 
of  that  disease  were  more  fearful  in  that  community  than  in  any  other  among  the  civilized 
people  of  the  world  of  which  statistical  accounts  have  been  preserx^ed.  Nevertheless,  the 
greatest  kindness  and  consideration  were  manifested  by  every  one  towards  each  other  whose 
condition  and  circumstances  called  for  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  In  1850, 
Sacramento,  although  barely  more  than  a year  old,  had  an  immense  business,  and  the  streets 
were  filled  and  sometimes  crowded  with  teams  and  pack  trains  loaded  with  goods  and  supplies 
for  the  various  mining  camps  in  the  mountains  and  elsewhere.  Gold  dust  was  the  currency  of 
the  country,  although  the  well-remembered  fifty-dollar  octagonal  slugs  were  already  in  circu- 
lation. The  cholera  season  did  not  last  long;  as  soon  as  the  frost  came  it  passed  away;  busi- 
ness gradually  revived;  those  who  had  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  city  returned.  Gen- 
eral Hutchinson  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise  that  resulted  in  Sacramento’s 
present  water-works. 

The  sales  of  goods  during  1850-52  were  enormous,  and  the  traders  made  liberal  profits. 
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During  this  period  the  state  of  society  in  Sacramento  was  necessarily  peculiar,  and  in  strong  con- 
trast with  that  with  which  the  immigrants  had  been  familiar.  There  were  but  few  ladies  in  the 
new  city.  Three  theaters  were  open  every  evening,  all  of  which  were  usually  filled.  The  red 
and  gray-shirted  miners  were  not  by  any  means  the  least  numerous  class  that  constituted  the 
audiences.  The  toilets  were  not  as  carefully  prepared  as  at  this  time,  but  the  visitors  were 
fairly  critical  and  appreciative  of  the  performances,  many  of  them  being  men  of  intelligence 
and  education;  indeed,  in  the  anomaly  of  the  times  it  often  happened  that  under  the  gray  shirt 
of  a miner,  or  the  linen  blouse  of  a hotel  waiter,  there  was  concealed  the  person  of  one  who 
had  received  an  academic  education,  or  figured  largely  in  the  departments  of  commerce  or 
finance  in  other  States  or  lands.  Every  public  house  and  saloon,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
was  filled  with  gambling-tables.  From  five  to  ten  Spanish  dance-houses  were  open  every  night 
and  liberally  patronized.  High  and  low,  serious  and  gay,  all  seemed  to  be  happy  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  more  than  ordinary  good  feeling.  In  1850,  Mr.  Horace  Smith  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  a genial  companion  and  an  ardent  politician.  J.  R.  Hardenbcrgh 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  council.  In  the  spring  of  1851  he  was  elected  mayor,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Smith.  Party  lines  of  Whig  and  Democrat  were  closely  drawn.  The  only  Demo- 
crat elected  to  the  council  on  that  occasion  was  Baldy  Johnson,  who  was  famous  as  proprietor 
of  the  Magnolia  saloon.  Joseph  H.  Nevitt  was  one  of  the  council.  Mr.  Forshee,  of  Forshee, 
Reynolds  & Co.,  was  another.  General  Hutchinson  was  also  a member,  elected  from  the  third 
ward  at  the  same  time.  Their  first  organization  took  place  in  the  market-house  building  on 
M street.  They  found  on  their  first  meeting  that  the  entire  furniture  of  the  council-room  had 
been  seized  by  the  sheriff,  the  city  finances  being  in  a ver}^  embarrassed  condition.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  however,  contributed  and  paid  for  the  furniture  and  restored  it  to  its  former 
position,  and  went  forward  with  their  business.  General  Hutchinson  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee.  They  soon  found  that  the  previous  administrations  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  issuing  warrants,  drawing  all  the  way  from  three  to  twenty  per  cent,  interest  per 
month.  The  finance  committee  immediately,  upon  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  city’s 
finances,  proposed  and  procured  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  looking  to  the  funding  of  the 
city’s  indebtedness,  which  provided  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  payable  in  New  York  at  the  rate 
of  ten,  and  in  Sacramento  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  measure  naturally 
encountered  strong  opposition  from  the  holders  of  these  unconscionable  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness; but  the  funding  proposition  proved  a success,  and  nearly  the  entire  amount  was  funded 
during  that  year.  The  following  year  General  Hutchinson  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
at  once  recommended  the  refunding  of  the  city’s  indebtedness,  and  fixing  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  payable  in  New  York  at  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  those  payable  in  Sacramento 
at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  measure  was  carried  through  successfully,  thus  saving,  as 
it  was  regarded  at  that  time,  the  credit  of  the  city. 

On  the  evening  of  November  2,  1852,  a fire  broke  out  on  J street,  near  Third,  the  origin 
of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  accidental.  It  spread  rapidly,  gaining  control  of  the  fire 
department,  and  before  it  could  be  subdued  it  laid  waste  nearly  all  the  business  quarter  and 
most  of  the  entire  city  extending  from  the  water  front  up  to  Ninth  or  Tenth  street.  The  build- 
ings were  mostly  small  one-story  wooden  frames,  which  burned  like  tinder.  As  in  the  former 
instance  the  ravage  of  the  cholera  had  been  the  most  fearful,  so  in  the  present  case  the  devas- 
tation of  the  flames  was  the  most  disastrous  upon  record.  Nearly  every  citizen  was  rendered 
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homeless,  and  the  people  were  in  a condition  of  universal  distress;  but  relief  came  from  many 
quarters,  and  every  one  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  the  struggle  to  relieve  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  distress  occasioned  by  this  disastrous  conflagration.  Fortunately  General  1 lutchinson’s 
house  was  just  outside  of  the  track  of  the  fire,  and  there  was  but  one  house  except  his  own  on 
that  block.  lie  kept  open  house  for  everybody  in  need  that  came  along  during  this  season  of 
distress.  After  the  fire  the  council  held  its  meeting  in  the  back  room  of  D.  O,  Mills  & Co.'s 
bank,  tendered  them  for  that  purpose,  and  the  city’s  affairs  moved  right  along  as  usual.  The 
work  of  rebuilding  was  at  once  commenced.  Immediately  after  the  fire  there  came  on  a suc- 
cession of  heavy  rains,  the  rivers  rose,  and  the  levees,  which  had  been  built  before,  were  broken, 
and  the  city  flooded.  This  was  a crowning  disaster,  coming  immediately  after  the  calamity  of 
the  fire;  yet  the  citizens  maintained  their  spirits  bravely,  and  none  were  allowed  to  suffer  for 
food  or  shelter.  Merchants  and  business  men  of  San  Francisco  responded  with  the  character- 
istic promptness  for  which  in  such  cases  they  have  always  b^en  noted,  and  sent  liberal  supplies 
of  provisions  and  clothing.  During  the  flood  the  levees  were  crowded,  night  and  day,  by  a 
large  force  of  men  improvising  a temporary  levee  to  keep  the  water  out,  but  with  only  partial 
success.  On  New  Year’s  day  people  made  calls  in  boats,  and  frequently  were  received  in  the 
second  stories  of  houses.  At  length  the  flood  subsided,  the  levees  were  repaired  and  built 
higher  than  before,  the  burned  city  was  restored,  and  Sacramento  was  again  in  a condition  of 
prosperity.  In  the  spring  of  1853  Mr.  Hardenburgh  succeeded  General  Hutchinson  as  mayor 
of  the  city,  beating  William  FI.  McGrew,  the  Whig  candidate.  The  new  council  was  Whig, 
and  they  created  the  office  of  controller,  and  General  ITutchirison  was  elected. 

One  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Sacramento  at  the  time  was  the  horse  market.  All 
the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  beyond  Sacramento,  only  excepting  the  steamboat  route  to 
Marysville,  and  as  far  as  Red  Bluff,  on  the  Sacramento  river,  was  conducted  by  means  of  horses 
and  oxen;  consequently  the  business  of  dealing  in  that  class  of  animals  soon  grew  to  great 
proportions.  Every  new-comer  in  those  days  made  it  a point  to  visit  the  horse  market  as  an 
object  of  interest.  Immigrants  were  constantly  arriving  across  the  plains,  having  for  sale  their 
cattle,  horses,  wagons,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  with  which  they  had  succeeded  in  making 
their  hard  and  perilous  trip,  and  those  wanting  to  buy,  as  well  as  those  wanting  to  sell  animals, 
sought  this  renowned  horse  market  for  the  purpose. 

After  the  great  fire,  when  the  city  was  in  ruins,  and  its  populace  was  utterly  depressed,  a 
strenuous  effort  was  made  by  certain  interested  parties  to  transfer  its  site  to  Sutter\  ille,  a small 
town  situated  on  the  direct  bank  of  the  Sacramento,  three  miles  below.  During  the  pendency 
of  the  panic  that  succeeded  the  conflagration,  numbers  of  the  leading  merchants  were  induced 
to  transfer  their  business  and  construct  temporary  stores  at  the  new  location;  but  the  local 
interests  of  the  old  city  and  the  influence  of  the  large  property-ownership  therein  prevailed,  so 
that  Sacramento  escaped  by  the  mere  accident  of  chance  from  sharing  the  fate  of  those  numer- 
ous settlements  in  the  interior  of  California,  which  sprung  up  into  sudden  importance,  and 
finally  passed  into  entire  extinction.  At  this  time  Sutter’s  fort  was  still  occupied,  and  was  a 
great  center  of  attraction.  The  mercantile  business  was  generally,  and  in  many  instances, 
largely  successful.  The  firm  of  Hutchinson  & Co.  sold  between  four  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars’  worth  of  goods  the  first  year.  Their  purchases  were  made  chiefly  cn  the  levee 
in  Sacramento,  and  some  in  San  Francisco.  Business  was  booming  everywhere  throughout 
the  State. 
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General  Hutchinson  was  interested  in  the  first  projected  railroad  from  Sacramento  to 
Marysville,  in  connection  with  C.  L.  Wilson,  J.  B.  Haggin,  Lloyd  Tevis,  and  others.  The  pre- 
liminary surveys  were  made,  and  the  scheme  looked  promising.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  promoter 
of  this  enterprise.  Judge  Stephen  J.  Field  was  the  attorney  of  Mr.  Wilson.  At  this  time 
Judge  Field  was  prominently  spoken  of  for  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State;  subsequently  \ 

he  was  nominated  and  elected.  The  judge  was  a strong  union  Democrat,  and  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  union  army.  He  used  to  call  on  General  Hutchinson  at  three  ^ 

o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  give  him  the  Sacramento  Union,  containing  full  war  accounts  of 
the  previous  day.  In  the  fall  of  1851  General  Hutchinson  purchased  one  half  of  the  Laguna 
rancho,  a Spanish  grant,  on  Putah  creek,  twenty  miles  from  Sacramento,  in  Yolo  county,  situ- 
ated above  the  reach  of  ordinary  floods.  It  was  pleasantly  located,  and  its  soil  rich  and  pro- 
ductive. He  and  his  partner  inclosed  one  thousand  four  hundred  acres,  and  raised  one  thousand 
acres  of  barley.  They  harvested  some  three  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  wheat  and  barley 
a few  years  later,  which  was  considered  a creditable  farming  enterprise  at  that  date. 

A State  agricultural  society  was  organized  about  this  time,  during  the  session  of  1853-4.  , 

Colonel  Warren  and  General  Hutchinson,  aided  by  W.  W.  Stow,  a member  of  the  legislature, 
procured  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  four  years,  to  be  distributed 
in  premiums  by  this  society.  The  first  fair  of  the  society  was  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1854, 
and  Captain  Macondray  was  the  president.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  fair — of  1855 — in 
Sacramento;  and,  at  the  election  of  officers.  General  Hutchinson  was  chosen  president,  and  in 
1859,  in  Sacramento,  was  again  elected  president.  The  original  appropriation  was  five  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  for  four  years,  which  has  been  continued  ever  since.  During  the  year 
that  the  fair  was  held  the  second  time  in  Sacramento,  the  present  Agricultural  Hall  was  built, 
the  largest  hall  and  edifice  for  agricultural  exhibitions  that  has  ever  been  built  in  the  State. 

General  Hutchinson’s  ranch  on  Putah  creek — five  thousand  acres — twice  took  the  first  premium 
on  farms. 

In  1849,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  the  administration  of  justice  in  Sacramento  was  1 

conducted  in  the  most  primitive  form.  There  was  but  one  court,  which  was  called  the  court 
of  first  instance,  which  was  presided  over  by  Judge  Thomas,  a gentleman  who  had  held  a judi- 
cial position  in  Missouri,  and  who  to  a liberal  legal  capacity  added  a high  moral  character. 

This  court  of  first  instance  necessarily  arrogated  to  itself  unlimited  jurisdiction;  it  was  a 
court  of  admiralty,  a court  of  probate,  a court  of  chancery,  and  a court  of  common  law.  If 
an}^  cause  of  controversy  arose  not  embraced  within  these  jurisdictions,  it  nevertheless  took 
cognizance  thereof  as  embraced  within  the  range  of  its  reserved  powers.  So  just  were  its 
decrees  that  they  were  subsequently  validated  by  legislative  action.  As  the  city  grew  in  its 
population  and  importance  it  attracted  to  its  bar  many  lawyers  of  high  ability  and  reputation. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Sacramento  survived  the  shock  of  the  cholera  and  of  the  con- 
flagration, although  visited  by  these  disasters  to  an  extent  that  was  both  unprecedented  and 
appalling.  But  another  evil  more  disastrous  still  lay  in  the  visitation  of  the  flood  of  1862. 

The  fall  of  water  during  that  year  exceeded  what  it  had  ever  attained  before  or  since  by  almost  I 

twenty  inches.  Such  was  the  ravage  of  this  flood  that  the  city  was  for  a season  paralyzed,  1 

and  it  seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  extinction;  yet  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  proof  against  { 

all  the  attacks  of  calamit}^  and  when  the  waters  had  subsided  they  set  again  to  work  with  an  I 

indomitable  resolution  to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes.  After  this  last  disaster,  the  extensive  ^ 
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preparations  they  have  made,  and  the  levees  they  have  constructed  to  prevent  another  flood, 
have  been  successful,  and  the  cit}^  has  apparently  no  further  fear  of  danger  from  this  source. 

General  Hutchinson  is  too  well  known  among  business  men  to  receive  more  special  men- 
tion, as  he  has  been  identified  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  enterprises  in  the  city  of 
Sacramento  and  throughout  the  State.  As  a pioneer  his  name  has  been  officially  connected 
with  the  commercial  rise  and  progress  of  San  Francisco,  and  particularly  with  that  of  the 
capital  of  the  State.  He  has  been  so  long  and  actively  identified  with  its  interests,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  write  a biography  of  him  without  embodying 
therein  a general  history  of  California  itself. 

The  following  genealogy  of  the  Hutchinson  family  is  subjoined  as  a valuable  document 
for  future  reference:  John  Hutchinson  and  Nathaniel  Washburn  came  from  Lebanon,  New 
London  county,  Connecticut,  to  Hebron,  then  in  Hartford  county  and  now  Tolland  county, 
Connecticut,  and  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  paying  for  the  same  two  pounds,  fourteen 
shillings.  They  bought  it  at  auction  at  forced  sale,  Zacheus  Packer,  the  owner,  having  failed 
to  pay  the  taxes  thereon.  The  deed  is  dated  March  7,  1718.  This  is  the  land  upon  which 
General  Hutchinson’s  ancestors  first  settled.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  deeds  recorded,  and  this 
John  Hutchinson  was  his  great-great-grandfather.  His  wife  Mary  died  in  the  year  1759,  June 
13,  aged  seventy-six  years;  her  name  was  Hutchinson  before  marriage.  John  and  Mary 
Hutchinson  had  three  sons,  Hezekiah,  Jonathan,  and  Aaron.  Jonathan  succeeded  his  father, 
and  occupied  the  same  land,  and  died  September  26,  1796,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  Jona- 
than had  two  wives;  the  first  was  a Carter,  from  Marlborough;  she  had  eleven  children;  his 
grandfather,  Israel,  and  John  Hutchinson  were  her  children.  The  five  settled  in  Gilead;  the 
others  I'emoved  to  other  States.  Not  one  of  the  twelve  had  a middle  name.  Israel  of  the 
twelve  was  the  one  to  succeed  his  father,  Jonathan.  He  was  a man  of  great  energy.  Israel 
married  Mary  Dibble,  of  Lyme,  Connecticut.  They  had  two  sons.  Champion,  the  eldest, 
was  lost  at  sea  in  a gale,  September  23,  1815.  He  was  master  of  the  vessel,  and  a very 
intelligent  and  cultivated  man,  possessing  unusual  endowments.  Israel  was  the  only  remaining 
child.  Mary,  his  mother,  died  December  6,  1834,  aged  seventy-nine.  Israel,  General  Hutch- 
inson’s grandfather,  died  December  5,  1839,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  His  son  Israel  married 
Mary  Warner,  of  Bolton,  Connecticut,  March  4,  1812.  They  lived  together  fifty-eight  years 
and  six  months.  They  had  two  sons,  the  first  dying  at  birth;  the  second  is  Champion  Israel 
Hutchinson,  of  San  Francisco,  California.  William  T.  Warner,  a cousin  of  his  on  his  mother’s 
side,  and  Olivia  Maria  Hutchinson,  his  wife,  a cousin  of  his  on  his  father’s  side,  and  of  the 
same  generation  and  same  lineal  descent  as  his,  now  live  at  the  old  homestead  in  Gilead,  town 
of  Hebron,  Connecticut,  their  children  being  the  sixth  generation  that  has  continuously  occu- 
pied the  same  premises.  The  original  selection  is  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the  center  of 
the  lovely  little  parish  of  Gilead  Hill;  the  scenery  is  fine,  and  the  farms  well  cultivated — a 
thrifty  Yankee  community.  The  main  or  upright  portion  of  the  house  was  built  in  1811  by- 
Israel;  other  portions  of  the  house  were  built  by  Israel  and  Jonathan.  Aaron  Hutchinson 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1747,  was  dean  scholar  of  his  class,  and  took  the  first  prize  without 
a competitor.  He  then  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  settled  at  Grafton,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  places  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Vermont,  and  died  September  27,  1780,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  ministry.  It  is  said  of  him  that  in  his  pulpit  he 
never  used  bible  or  hymn  book,  and  could  repeat  from  memory  whatever  he  wished  to  use 
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from  either — could  repeat  whole  chapters  of  the  bible  from  the  English  version,  or  from  the 
original  Greek  new  testament;  and  he  used  to  say  that  if  all  the  new  testaments  were  lost 
he  could  rewrite  them  from  memory.  He  was  a very  prominent  man  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  had  a saw-mill  which  he  run,  and  helped  to  build  his  own  house,  and  when  working  on  a 
farm,  if  driving  a team,  would  teach  the  boys  with  him  Latin  and  Greek.  He  received  degrees 
of  honor  from  Yale,  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  and  Princeton  colleges.  He  had  ten  children,  some 
of  them  thoroughly  educated  and  prominent  men  in  political  life.  His  son  Titus,  who  studied 
law  with  his  brother  Aaron,,  was  for  some  time  in  congress.  Jonathan,  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  remained  on  the  old  homestead,  and  was  the  father  of  twelve 
children.  Each  of  the  twelve  had  a bible  name. 


PETER  DONAHUE. 

PETER  DONAHUE,  or  Colonel  Donahue,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is  essentially  one  of 
the  representative  men  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  came  to  California  in  1849,  poor  and 
unknown.  He  has  lived  to  see  his  name  carved  upon  the  solid  industries  of  the  State,  and 
to  witness  the  success  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  enterprises  he  has  founded.  He  came,  as  a 
pioneer,,  to  make  this  his  home,  and  has  never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  San  Erancisco  and 
California — the  city  and  the  state  of  his  adoption.  , 

His  great  wealth  is  not  the  result  of  brilliant  speculations  or  lucky  strikes,  but  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  industry  and  business  thrift.  Among  all  the  excitement,  turmoil,  and  ill-will 
of  recent  years,  when  the  now  famous  Sand  Lot  hurled  its  anathemas  at  the  rich  bond- 
holders, land-grabbers,  and  railroad  monopolists,  the  name  of  Colonel  Donahue  was  re- 
spected. He  was  instinctively  recognized  as  one  whose  wealth  was  legitimately  and  hon- 
estly acquired,  and  meritoriously  used. 

Without  ever  having  indicated  any  particular  interest  in  political  or  social  questions,  or 
having  assumed  any  prominence  as  an  advocate  of  American  as  against  coolie  labor,  he 
has,  nevertheless,  become  noted  for  his  steadfast  adherence  to  the  principle  of  employing  none 
but  white  laborers.  Among  the  thousands  of  men  who  are  at  this  time  employed  by  him 
directly  and  indirectly  in  the  various  enterprises  with  which  he  is  connected  and  actively 
engaged,  there  is  not  one  Chinese  laborer  on  his  pay-roll.  And  there  never  has  been.  He 
has  risen  from  poverty  to  wealth,  not  by  impoverishing,  but  by  enriching,  his  fellow-men.  His 
gains  have  not  been  wrung  from  cheap  and  half-paid  laborers,  but  are  the  result  of  judiciously 
invested  accumulations,  which  have  contributed  alike  to  the  wealth  of  the  laborer  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  State.  Without  any  assumption  of  superior  knowledge  or  business  sagacity, 
he  nevertheless  impresses  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  as  a man  of  singularly  keen  insight 
into  human  nature,  and  almost  unerring  judgment  in  busine.ss  affairs.  Scorning  the  pretense 
of  superior  morality  in  others,  and  making  no  profession  of  philanthropy  himself,  he  is  yet 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  charitable  of  givers,  kindest  of  benefactors,  and  most  generous  of 
friends.  It  would  seem  that  the  life  and  career  of  such  a man  could  not  be  without  interest 
anywhere;  it  certainly  is  not  on  this  coast,  where  he  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly  honored. 
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Mr.  Donahue  is,  as  his  name  indicates,  of  Irish  parentage.  lie  was,  however,  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1822.  lie  came  with  his  father  to  America 
in  1835,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  family  settled  in  Dutchess  county,  New 
York,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  remained  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  millwright  and  engineering  business  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
His  brothers,  James  and  iMichael,  were  also  apprentices  to  different  branches  of  the  .same  trade; 
Peter  becoming  more  particularly  a machinist,  James,  a boiler-maker,  and  Michael,  a moldcr. 
After  becoming  masters  of  their  trade,  they  found  employment  in  the  Cold  Springs  and  Novelty 
iron  works,  in  NeAV  York  city,  among  the  largest  foundries  in  this  country  at  that  time.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  had  become  so  well  known  for  his  skill  as  a machinist,  that  he  was,  as 
early  as  1847,  employed  as  an  engineer  on  the  first  steamship  owned  by  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment, and  the  first  American  steamship  that  ever  came  through  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

His  brother  Michael  enlisted  as  a soldier  in  the  American  army,  and  fought  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  while  his  brother  James  had  been  employed  by'  the  United  States  government  to 
superintend  the  building  of  a foundry  and  machine-shop  for  the  repair  of  American  vessels 
during  the  Mexican  war,  at  the  Brazee,  San  Diego,  Mexico,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother 
Michael,  who  left  the  army',  and  the  two  brothers  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  government  works  at  that  point — James  as  the  superintending  engineer.  The  war  over, 
the  three  brothers  met  in  San  Francisco  in  1849.  The  subject-of  our  sketch  having  completed 
his  contract  with  the  government  of  Peru,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  steamship  Oregon. 
His  brothers  came  overland.  After  the  usual  brief  but  unsuccessful  experience  in  the  mines, 
the  three  brothers  established  a blacksmith  and  boiler-making  shop  on  Montgomery'  street, 
near  Jackson.  They'  were  so  successful  in  this,  their  first  enterprise,  realizing  such  a demand 
for  castings,  boilers,  and  engines,  that  they  saw  at  once  the  necessity'  of  establishing  an  iron 
foundry'  in  San  Francisco.  They,  therefore,  removed  to  what  was  then  called  Happy 
valley,  the  spot  upon  which  the  Union  foundry',  occupied  now  by  Prescott,  Scott  & Co., 
stands,  and  there  established  an  extensive  foundry  and  machine-shop,  the  pioneer  iron  and 
machine  shop  in  the  State  of  California.  To  j\Ir.  Peter  Donahue  and  his  brothers  belongs  the 
credit  of  melting  and  molding  the  first  cast-iron  in  the  State,  which  was  done  by  means  of  an 
old-fashioned  blacksmith  bellows.  The  fabulous  sum  of  one  dollar  per  pound  was  paid  for  the 
first  casting,  which  was  done  for  the  steamer  McKim ; and  Mr.  Donahue  says  very  little 
margin  of  profit  was  made  on  the  job,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor  and  material  at  that 
time.  The  merchants  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  miners  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  finding 
that  they  could  obtain  from  the  Donahue  brothers  all  such  castings  as  they  required,  soon 
patronized  them,  and  their  foundry  bcame  an  exceedingly  flourishing  establishment. 

The  first  printing  press  ever  manufactured  in  California,  and  the  one  upon  which  was 
printed  the  paper  which  announced  the  first  tidings  of  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union,  in  1850,  and  the  first  quartz  mill  ever  erected  in  California,  were  manufactured  at  their 
foundry. 

So  attached  has  j\Ir.  Donahue  become  to  the  old  foundry  in  which  he  and  his  brothers 
laid  the  broad  foundation  of  their  fortunes,  that,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his  brother 
James,  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1862,  the  removal  of  his  brother  Michael  to  Davenport, 
Iowa,  in  1857,  and  his  own  withdrawal  from  the  business  in  1875,  still  retains  the  property, 
preferring  to  lease  it  to  its  present  occupants,  Prescott,  Scott  & Co.,  rather  than  to  sell  it,  and 
thus  sever  his  connection  with  the  business  forever. 
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In  1852,  Mr.  Donahue  and  his  brother  James  resolved  to  provide  means  for  lighting  the 
city  with  gas.  A franchise  was  readily  obtained  for  the  construction  of  the  works  and  the 
laying  down  of  the  pipes  through  the  streets,  and  a contract  was  entered  into  for  lighting  the 
city  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years.  Within  two  years  from  the  time  the  franchise  was  granted 
the  works  were  completed,  the  pipes  were  laid,  and  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city  and 
citizens  Avere  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas-light.  Under  the  successive  presidencies  of  James 
Donahue,  J.  Mora  Moss,  and  Colonel  Peter  Donahue,  the  San  Francisco  gas-light  company 
has  prospered  year  by  year,  until  it  has  acquired  a capital  stock  of  ten  million  dollars,  and  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  corporations  in  the  state,  and  as  a consequence, 
under  such  judicious  management,  is  known  to  be  a safe  and  profitable  permanent  investment 
for  capitalists. 

Mr.  Donahue’s  energies  were  not  confined  to  these  enterprises,  for  we  find  him,  in  1857- 
58,  running  a formidable  opposition  line  of  steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento, 
which  eventually  proved  a financial  success,  like  nearly  every  thing  else  which  he  has  undertaken. 

In  i860,  Mr.  Donahue  obtained  the  contract  for  the  building  of  a steamer  for  the  Federal 
government.  All  the  wood  and  iron  work,  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  were  executed 
under  his  superintendence,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  navy  department.  The  steamer 
^ Saginaw  has  proved  to  be  a stanch  and  seaworthy  vessel,  and  a model  of  naval  architecture. 
Soon  after  the  civil  Avar  had  broken  out  betAveen  the  north  and  south,  Mr.  Donahue  Avas 
aAvarded  the  contract  for  building  an  iron-clad  monitor,  the  Comanche.  The  material  Avas 
brought  around  Cape  Horn  ip  the  ship  Aquilla,  and  arrived  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
fall  of  1863.  In  consequence  of  the  sudden  springing  up  of  a south-Avest  gale,  the  ship  became 
unmanageable,  and  sank  in  the  harbor  on  the  night  of  its  arrwal.  But  the  Avreck  Avas  not  long 
permitted  to  remain  under  water.  Through  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  of  IMr. 
Donahue,  the  materials  for  the  Comanche  Avere  raised  by  divers,  Avho  Avere  often  four  hours 
under  water  Avhile  bringing  to  the  surface,  by  the  aid  of  steam-engines,  her  A^aluable  cargo, 
heavy  plates,  guns,  shot,  and  in  fact  everything  pertaining  to  a Avar-ship;  and  in  the  short  space 
of  three  months  from  the  laying  of  the  keel,  she  Avas  floating  on  her  element,  ready  for  serAuce 
against  rebel  cruisers,  and  is  still  in  good  order  at  Mare  Island. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Donahue  began  the  construction  of  the  first  street  railroad  in  San  Francisco. 
A corporation  Avas  organized,  called  the  Omnibus  railroad  company;  a franchise  Avas  obtained, 
and  that  line  of  street  railroads  Avhich  extends  from  North  Beach  to  South  Park  b)'  Mont- 
gomery street,  Avith  its  connecting  line,  extending  the  entire  length  of  HoAvard  street,  Avas  soon 
put  in  operation.  With  the  exception  of  a feAv  years,  Mr.  Donahue  has  been  president  of  the 
Omnibu's  railroad  company  from  its  organization  to  the  present. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Donahue  became  interested  in  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  railroad 
company,  and,  in  1863,  increased  his  interest  by  purchase,  so  that  he  OAvned  one  third  of  the 
stock  of  the  company.  Mr.  NeAvhall  also  became  the  OAvner  of  one  third  of  the  stock  at  the 
same  time.  The  numerous  perplexing  questions  and  financial  difficulties  connected  Avith  this 
company  soon  vanished  before  the  iroiiAvill  of  Mr.  Donahue,  and  Avith  the  aid  of  his  associates, 
Mr.  FI.  M.  Newhall  and  Mr.  Charles  Mayne,  the  enterprise  Avas  conducted  to  a most  successful 
conclusion,  Avithout  the  aid  of  a subsidy  from  the  general  government.  But  the  San  F'l-ancisco 
and  San  Jose  railroad  was  a necessary  link  in  the  grand  chain  Avhich  Avas  then  being  forged 
by  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  company.  It  was  the  first  subdivision  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
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railroad,  which  was  even  then  contemplated  by  Mr.  Stanford  and  his  associates,  and  which  has 
since  been  extended  south  to  Los  Angeles,  and  thence  south-east  into  the  heart  of  Arizona. 
It  was,  therefore,  negotiated  and  sold  by  Mr.  Donahue  and  his  associates  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  company  for  the  sum  of  three  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  on 
November  4,  1870. 

With  his  accustomed  spirit  and  energy,  we  find  Mr.  Donahue,  in  1870,  reviving  a railroad 
project,  which  had  been  sleeping  for  years,  of  constructing  a railroad  through  Sonoma  valley. 
The  town  of  Donahue,  named  in  honor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  chosen  as  the  initial 
point,  and  Healdsburg  as  the  terminus.  The  road  was  commenced  in  September,  1870,  and 
was  completed  and  the  cars  running  to  Healdsburg  in  April  of  the  following  year.  The  road 
has  since  extended  to  Cloverdale,  the  whole  length  of  the  route  being  ninety  miles,  forty  by 
water  and  fifty  by  rail.  A branch  road  into  the  redwoods  was  subsequently  e.xtended  si.xtccn 
miles  to  the  town  of  Guerneville  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  heart  of  the  redwood  timber 
region.  Still  more  recently,  Mr.  Donahue  has  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  main 
line  and  branches  of  his  Sonoma  railroad,  to  purchase  an  opposition  franchise  in  Marin  count)-, 
and  to  construct  a line  of  railroad  from  Petaluma  to  San  Rafael,  a distance  of  twenty-four  miles, 
where  he  expects  soon  to  make  connection  with  San  Francisco  on  that  branch  of  the  bay.  In 
order  to  still  further  perfect  his  Sonoma  valley  system  of  railroads,  and  protect  it  from  com- 
petitive lines,  Mr.  Donahue  has  recently  purchased  the  franchise  of  a projected  road  from  the 
old  town  of  Sonoma  to  the  mouth  of  Sonoma  creek,  and  has  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  that  ancient  Rip  Van  Winkle  pueblo  by  transforming  it  into  a modern  railroad  town; 
and  proposes  still  further  to  extend  the  road  from  Sonoma  to  Santa  Rosa,  to  connect  with  his 
main  line.  The  most  astonishing  feature  of  all  this  history  is  that  the  entire  original  road, 
with  all  its  branches,  has  been  built  exclusively  by  white  labor;  and  that  the  rolling  stock  and 
engines  have  been  built  in  San  Francisco,  in  Mr.  Donahue’s  own  foundry  and  machine-shop. 
This  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Donahue  in  adherence  to  the  principle  to  which  he  has  conformed 
through  life,  of  spending  his  money  where  he  has  accumulated  it,  and  refusing  to  avail  himself 
of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  cheap  coolie  labor. 

Thus  it  will  be  .seen  that  Mr.  Donahue  is  eminently  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Founder. 
He  has  not  been  content  to  merely  copy  and  enlarge  upon  the  ideas  of  others,  but  he  has  him- 
self inaugurated  the  schemes  which  his  energy,  coupled  with  his  great  executive  ability,  has 
uniformly  brought  to  a successful  conclusion.  The  first  to  engineer  a steamer  through  the 
straits  of  Magellan;  the  first  to  establish  an  iron  foundry  and  machine-shop  in  San  Francisco ; 
the  first  to  light  the  city  of  San  Francisco  with  gas ; the  man  who  had  the  skill  to  release  the 
San  Jose  railroad  from  its  enthrallments ; the  first  to  construct  a street  railroad  in  San  Francisco ; 
and  the  only  man  in  California  who  has  ever  ventured  to  build  a railroad  without  the  aid  of  a 
land  grant. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  enterprises,  which  have  necessarily  engrossed  Mr.  Donahue’s 
attention,  and  over  which  he  has  been  the  presiding  genius,  he  has  found  time  during  the- past 
eighteen  years  to  act  as  a director  of  the  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  and  of  the  First 
National  Gold  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  of  which  corporation  he  is  a stockholder.  He  also  en- 
joys the  rare  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  man  who  has  ever  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  California  Pioneers. 

Like  Stephen  Girard  of  Philadelphia,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  of  New  York,  and  indeed 
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like  all  men  who  have  secured  the  highest  prizes  in  business  life,  Mr.  Donahue  is  peculiarly  a 
self-made  man.  Denied  the  advantages  of  a classical  education,  he  has  nevertheless  acquired 
by  experience  a vast  range  of  knowledge  concerning  men  and  things. 

Mr.  Donahue  is  not  merely  a man  of  active  brain  and  strong  purpose ; he  is  a man  of  gen- 
erous impulses.  It  has  been  the  rule  of  his  business  life  to  overlook  the  minor  offenses  of  his 
employees,  and  while  exacting  from  them  a strict  performance  of  duty,  to  rew'ard  honesty  and 
faithfulness  by  continuous  employment  and  final  promotion.  So  far  has  this  rule  been  carried 
that  he  has  continued  in  employment  old  and  faithful  servants  long  after  their  days  of  useful- 
ness were  ended.  He  is  distinctively  a friend  to  those  who  have  been  friendly  and  faithful  to 
him,  and  is  unswerving  in  his  devotion  to  his  friends. 

It  would  seem  as  though  his  last  days  were  destined  to  be  his  best  days.  His  only  son, 
Mervyn,  to  whom  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  will  descend,  and  the  care  and  management  of  his 
estate  will  be  necessarily  transferred,  has  already  exhibited  unmistakable  evidences  of  possess- 
ing the  spirit  and  genius  of  his  father,  in  perhaps  as  marked  a degree  as  the  younger  Vander- 
bilt and  Bennett  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Donahue  has  wisely  chosen  to  gradually  impose 
upon  him  the  responsibilities,  and  shift  upon  him  the  burdens  of  the  business,  while  he  may 
still  direct  and  control  the  young  pilot  until  he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  wheel. 

We  have  thus  presented  to  our  readers  the  briefest  outline  of  the  career  of  a man  who  has 
justly  won  the  distinction  of  being  a representative  man  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


NATHANIEL  BENNETT. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  the  village  of  Clinton,  in  the  county  of  Oneida,  and 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  June,  1815.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
nine  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  and  all  of  whom  except  himself  are  now 
dead.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Connecticut;  his  father  of  Norwalk,  and  his  mother  of  the 
little  hamlet  now  called  Westport,  a few  miles  from  Norwalk.  Their  ancestors  were,  on  both 
sides,  English,  though  his  mother,  whose  name  was  Cabelle,  was  of  French  extraction,  having 
sprung  remotely  from  a French  family,  which  escaped  to  England  from  France,  not  long  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  His  father’s  great-grandfather,  and  his  mother’s  grand- 
father, emigrated  to  Connecticut,  the  former  from  the  county  of  Kent,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  great-grandfather  of  his  father  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  came 
over  at  different  times  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  after  drifting  about  for  a while  in  the  then  ne^v  colonies,  settled  per- 
manently, the  one  in  Connecticut  and  another  in  Vermont,  while  the  third  went  directly  to 
Virginia,  where  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  a descendant  of  whom  resided  in  early  days  in  San 
Francisco,  where  he  practiced  dentistry,  and  with  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  well 
acquainted. 

The  foregoing  genealogical  tacts,  with  a thousand  others  connected  therewith,  were  in- 
stilled, perforce,  into  the  infant  mind  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  by  the  prattling  garrulity  of  a 
septuagenarian  grandmother  on  the  mother’s  side,  who  formed  one  of  his  father’s  family,  and 
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in  whose  company,  and  under  whose  special  care,  the  earliest  years  of  the  boy  were  spent,  and 
by  another  nonagenarian  grandmother,  with  whom,  at  her  home  in  Connecticut,  the  young 
man,  in  later  years,  spent  some  of  his  school  and  college  vacations,  not  omitting  to  mention  a 
spacious  genealogical  table,  which  used  to  hang,  in  its  dingy  frame,  on  the  wall  of  the  family 
parlor,  a subject  of  great  wonder  and  mystification  to  the  boy. 

The  family  in  Connecticut  had  always  been,  as  they  are  believed  still  to  be,  of  the  sturdy 
class  of  Yankee  farmers.  Of  such  stock  were  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  biographical 
notice — thorough- going,  but  at  the  same  time  not  bigoted,  Presbyterians,  of  Puritanic  stock; 
not  overpious,  yet  sincerely  conscientious;  having  not  much  learning,  but  a fair  share  of 
shrewd  practical  Yankee  common  sense.  In  early  life  they  were  smitten  with  the  western 
fever,  which  has  since  raged  so  fiercely  in  the  Nutmeg  State  as  well  as  in  all  its  sister  New  Eng- 
land States.  Directing  their  faces  westward,  halting  on  the  way  a few  months  in  New  York 
city,  and  a few  years  at  Catskill  on  the  Hudson,  they  escaped  from  that  somnolent  region^ 
without  being  affected  with  tlie  sleepiness  which  about  that  era  pervaded  the  Catskill  mount- 
ains, according  to  the  legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  at  length  set  up  their  household  gods 
permanently  in  the  then  hamlet  of  Clinton,  in  Oneida  county. 

Oneida  county  was  at  that  time  a wilderness.  The  present  city  of  Utica,  Fort  Stanwi.x  in 
revolutionary  history,  was  then  but  an  inconsiderable  village.  The  little  settlement  of  Clinton, 
nine  miles  from  Utica,  grew  apace  with  its  larger  neighbor,  slowly  but  healthily.  Hamilton 
college  in  process  of  time  overlooked  the  infant  hamlet  from  one  of  the  environing  hills. 
Schools  and  academies,  for  both  sexes,  of  high  expectations  for  those  days,  clustered  around 
the  village  green,  in  which  stood  a wooden  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  with  its  old-fashioned 
steeple  rising  upward  from  its  mossy  and  dingy  sides,  and  with  its  straight,  high-backed  pews 
and  lofty  pulpit,  from  which  the  Calvinistic  faith  was  proclaimed,  for  upwards  of  half  a century, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norton,  who  died  not  many  years  since.  In  this  meeting-house,  and  by 
this  reverend  doctor,  the  infant  boy  was  in  due  course  of  Presbyterian  time,  baptized, 
thus  receiving  an  orthodox  start  on  the  road  through  this  wicked  world.  His  parents, 
after  having  lived  many  years  in  Clinton,  and  rearing  a large  family  there — before  their 
youngest  boy -was  fairly  breeched — being  induced  by  the  gilded  picture  drawn  by  their 
eldest  son,  who  had  before  gone  west,  and  driven  his' stakes  at  Buffalo,  where  he  had  just 
begun  the  practice  of  the  law — gathered  together  their  household  gods,  and  started  out  once 
more  for  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  set  them  up  again  on  a rich 
farm,  which  had  been  improved  and  cultivated  many  years,  and  which  they  had  previously 
selected  and  purchased.  This  farm  was  about  eight  miles  from  the  then  small  village  of 
Buffalo,  since  grown  to  be  a magnificent  city.  On  this  farm,  situated  in  a beautiful  rolling  and 
well-watered  region — the  solitude  of  the  grand  old  trees  of  the  primeval  forest  undisturbed  by 
but  few  civilized  sounds — the  early  youth  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  passed. 

The  eldest  brother,  the  pioneer  in  the  progress  westward,  prospered  in  his  profession, 
grew  rich,  engaged  in  politics,  became  one  of  the  western  pillars  of  the  Albany  regency,  went 
hand  and  glove  with  Martin  Van  Buren,  Silas  Wright,  William  L.  hlarcy,  John  A.  Dix,  Edwin 
Croswell,  and  others,  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  Democratic  party,  until,  in  progress  of  suc- 
cessive promotion,  he  at  last  slept  the  sleep  of  the  faithful  politician  on  the  bench  of  the 
Erie  county  court,  as  first  judge  thereof,  for  many  years.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Buffalo  not 
many  years  ago.  Another  brother,  Edward,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  removal  westward,  going 
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through  his  collegiate  course  at  Hamilton  college,  at  which  institution  he,  as  the  eldest 
brother  had  done  before  him,  graduated  in  due  course  of  time.  He  likewise  studied  law,  began 
practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  continued  for  several  years  in  partnership  with  the 
then  prominent  lawyer,  Hugh  Maxwell,  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  district  attorney  of 
New  York,  and  died,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  while  such  partner.  A third  brother,  John, 
who  was  without  profession,  wandered  off  south,  and  died  at  Savannah,  Georgia.  Of  the 
sisters,  some  died  young  and  others  got  married  and  fled  away  to  new  nests  and  divers  fates. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  only  other  brother.  He  was  some  four  or  five  years  old 
when  the  family  settled  down  on  the  western  farm  near  Buffalo. 

There,  on  this  farm,  amidst  all  the  blessings  and  enjoyments  with  which  boyhood  can  be 
surrounded ; the  spoiled  favorite  of  parents,  sisters,  and  domestics  ; in  a dwelling  which  one 
might  imagine  had  grown  together  by  chance — connected,  but  not  conjoined,  at  successive 
epochs;  so  many  were  the  additions,  wings,  porches,  and  projections,  seemingly  without  order, 
and  certainly  without  regularity,  with  barns,  stables,  wood-houses,  latticed  corn-houses,  sta- 
bles for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  with  stacks  of  hay  and  w^heat  and  oats  interspersed, 
that  the  whole,  seen  from  a distance,  resembled  a village  of  itself;  with  a Avood  of  some  fifty 
acres  in  the  background,  of  tall  old  maples  and  beeches,  oaks  and  birches  and  hickory  and 
walnut  trees,  free  from  underbrush,  within  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and  Avith  the 
cultivated  portion  of  the  farm  in  the  rear,  and  amidst  orchards  on  the  flanks  of  choice  fruit  of 
various  kinds  ; was  the  early  youth-  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  passed.  Alas,  Avhy  must  such 
scenes  be  abandoned  for  the  broader  theater  of  an  untried  and  unknown  Avorld!  Nothing  in 
after  life,  however  prosperous  it  may  be,  can  ever  eradicate  the  remembrance  of  such  a home, 
or  prove  a compensation  for  its  homely  comforts. 

The  boy  in  early  youth  attended  in  Avinter  a common  district  school  but  a short  distance 
from  his  home,  while  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall  he  w^ent  to  a school  not  much  superior,  kept 
the  year  round  in  a little  village  called  Williamsville,  about  a mile  and  a half  distant,  to  and 
from  which  he  walked  daily.  Thus  time  fleAV  on  merry  Aving  until  his  eleA^enth  year,  Avhen, 
greatly  against  his  inclination,  though  not  Avithout  his  free  consent,  he  Avas  packed  off  to 
Buffalo,  to  a high  school,  as  it  was  called,  then  kept  there.  At  this  school  he  remained  about 
a year,  and  until  the  establishment  at  that  place  of  a military  academy  by  Captain  Partridge, 
a thorough  military  and  scientific  gentleman,  avIio  had  previously  been,  during  some  tAvelve 
years,  principal  of  the  United  States  military  academy  at  West  Point.  In  this  institution  he 
remained  about  two  years,  going  daily  through  regular  military  drill,  Avith  arms  furnished  the 
institution  from  one  of  the  State  arsenals,  and  being  for  a considerable  part  of  the  time  captain 
of  one  of  the  companies  into  Avhich  the  boys  Avere  divided,  and,  besides  other  studies,  listening 
every  evening  to  a lecture  on  morals,  behavior,  conduct,  and  general  deportment,  from  Captain 
Partridge,  or  one  of  the  subordinate  teachers.  The  former  likeAvise  delivered  occasional  lec- 
tures on  divers  of  the  great  battles  of  history.  Captain  Partridge,  after  a Avhile,  left  the  institu- 
tion under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  old  pupils,  and  it  soon  ran  doAvn,  thus  leaving  the  boy  to 
“ fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.” 

The  boy  next  went  to  the  academy  of  M'r.  Howe,  in  Canandaigua,  Avhere  he  remained 
until  he  was  prepared  for  college,  and  where  he  became  acquainted,  as  a boy  may  be,  Avith 
men  of  eminent  character  in  law  and  politics,  into  Avhose  families  he  Avas  received,  as  a boy, 
on  a familiar  footing,  particularly  into  that  of  John  C.  Spencer,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
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lawyers  in  the  State,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  son  of  that  great  lawyer  and  states- 
man, Chief  Justice  Ambrose  Spencer,  and  father  of  young  midshipman  Spencer,  who  was  hanged 
at  the  yard-arm  at  sea,  on  a charge  of  mutiny,  by  Commander  Alexander  Slidell  MacKenzie, 
the  commander  of  the  United  States  brig  Somers;  and  of  Frank  Granger,  retired,  and  rich  for 
those  days,  who  was  afterwards  postmaster-general  under  President  Harrison;  and  of  M.irk 
Sibley,  afterwards  member  of  congress,  and  one  of  the  three  members  who  made  up  what  \\.t^ 
called  the  ponj*  team  in  the  house  of  representatives,  of  which  the  late  lulward  Stanly,  <»f 
California,  then  member  from  North  Carolina,  was  another;  and  of  Walter  llubbell,  brother  of 
Levi  Hubbell,  who  afterwards  went  to  Wisconsin,  and,  while  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  State,  was  impeached,  and  tried  before  the  senate,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  one  of 
the  causes  eelebres  of  the  United  States;  and  of  Mr.  John  Gregg,  land  agent,  afterwards  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  very  rich,  and  to  the  boy  very  generous  and  gracious.  While  j’oung 
Bennett  remained  at  Canandaigua,  he  was  a frequent  visitor  at  the  houses  of  the  gentlemen 
above  named,  some  of  whom  had  sons  in  the  academy  at  the  same  time  with  him.  Young 
Spencer,  thus  dastardly  hanged  by  MacKenzie,  was  one  of  his  school-fellows;  as  was  likewise 
his  elder  brother,  Ambrose  C.  Spencer,  who  afterwards  figured  somewhat  notoriously  in  the 
south-western  States,  particularly  in  Texas.  The  celebrated  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  distinguished 
afterwards  as  politician  and  statesman,  was  likewise  one  of  his  schoolmates,  and  though 
considerably  older,  was  one  of  his  chief  associates.  Douglas  was  not  then  thought  to  possess 
any  of  those  pliant  and  subservient  traits  of  character  through  which  he  afterwards  became 
so  eminent.  He  was  then  independent  and  faithful — a “ Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  countrj-’s 
blood.”  Looking  back  through  the  long  vista  from  now  to  then.  Judge  Bennett  considers  his 
Canandaigua  days  among  the  pleasantest  of  his  life. 

Bennett  remained  in  the  academy  of  Canandaigua  until  prepared,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  college. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Hamilton  college,  at  Clinton,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  at  which  institu- 
tion, as  before  mentioned,  two  of  his  elder  brothers  had  before  received  their  education.  I le 
remained  there  one  year,  on  the  expiration  of  which  he  returned  home  to  spend  the  annual 
vacation.  At  the  end  of  the  vacation  his  father,  at  his  request,  concluded  to  send  him  to  Vale, 
instead  of  Hamilton  college,  and  posted  him  off  to  New  Haven.  This  was  about  the  beginning 
of  the  period  of  flush  times  of  1833-4,  which  resulted  in  the  great  and  universal  crash  of  1837. 
Everybody  was  getting  rich,  or  had  already  become  so.  Corner  lots  stood  at  fabulous  prices, 
in  prospective  cities,  which  showed  well  on  maps.  Boys  of  no  greater  age  than  young 
Bennett  were  running  about  with  handfuls  of  bank  bills,  which  they  had  just  realized  from 
some  lucky  speculations  in  Avestern  wildcat  towns,  way  off  somewhere  in  Michigan  or 
Illinois.  Almost  every  traveler  in  a stage-coach  might  be  seen  displaying  a map  of  some  great 
city,  which  was  just  starting  up  in  the  far  west,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  principal  owners, 
and  who  always  had  a few  of  the  lots  remaining  unsold,  which  he  was  willing  to  dispose  of, 
as  a favor,  to  any  enterprising  young  man  who  desired  to  jump  right  off  into  a great  fortune. 
The  air  was  full  of  splendid  castles,  standing  with  doors  open,  inviting  every  fortunate  youth  to 
enter  and  possess.  Ev'erybody  was  infatuated  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  suddenly  a 
millionaire.  How  could  a boy  of  seventeen  be  well  expected  to  escape?  Consequefttly,  with 
what  mone}'  he  had  been  furnished  by  his  father,  and  in  anticipation  of  becoming,  in  a year  or 
two  after  graduating,  at  least  as  rich  as  several  grand  speculators  of  Buffalo,  he  went  off 
a-junketing  for  a few  months  to  Saratoga  Springs,  after  which,  with  somewhat  lightened  pockets, 
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he  proceeded  to  New  Haven,  He  had  several  diplomatic  interviews  with  the  president  of  Yale, 
Dr.  Day,  and,  fortified  with  highly  recommendatory  letters  from  the  president  of  Hamilton 
college.  Dr.  North,  who  had  then  succeeded  Dr.  Davis  as  president  of  Hamilton  college,  and 
from  some  others  of  the  professors  and  tutors,  the  young  man  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  senior  class,  as  he  was  in  a great  hurry  to  get  through  studying,  and  get  to  making 
money  by  speculating  in  town  lots,  while  President  Day  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  only 
through  somewhat  of  grace  to  admit  him  to  the  junior  class,  which  nevertheless  he  would 
probably  have  done.  Here  there  was  a dead-set.  As  both  parties  were  equally  in  earnest, 
the  one  through  official  duty,  and  the  other  through  haste  to  become  a millionaire,  the 
negotiation  finally  fell  through ; for  it  was  not  possible  for  the  youth  to  postpone  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fortune  for  a whole  year  longer  than  seemed  to  him  indispensable.  To  him  the  simple 
question  was  which  he  preferred  to  the  other,  learning  or  wealth;  and  as  learning  was  valuable, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  only  as  a stepping-stone  to  wealth,  and  as  he  had  seen  many  get  rich 
who  did  not  know  as  much  as  he  did  then,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  life  was  too  short  to 
justify  him  in  wasting  two  whole  years  before  entering  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  fortune 
he  was  about  to  make.  He  accordingly  turned  his  back  on  Yale,  and  shaking  the  dust  of 
New  Haven  off  his  feet,  and  hurrying  westward  with  the  speed  of  the  old  express  stage, 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  old  homestead,  in  a reduced  financial  condition,  to  the  surprise  and 
blank  astonishment  of  the  whole  household,  and  to  the  no  small  indignation  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, his  father. 

However,  matters  were  soon  smoothed  over,  and  the  youth  obtained  from  his  mother  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  start  out  west  and  make  his  fortune  in  speculating  in  land,  his  inten- 
tions being  to  make  his  first  essay  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  had  a brother-in-law  residing, 
who  had  been  fortunate  in  land  operations.  At  Cleveland,  accordingly,  he  stopped,  and  entered 
the  law  office  of  Payne  & Wilson,  as  student  at  law.  He  had  known  these  gentlemen  for 
some  years,  while  they  were  in  college,  and  afterwards  while  studying  their  profession  in  the 
office  of  John  C.  Spencer,  at  Canandaigua.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  treated  their  new  law 
student  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness,  for  which  he  has  ever  felt  grateful.  Mr.  Wil- 
son afterwards  became  United  States  district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  which 
office  he  filled  many  years,  and  until  his  death  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Payne, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Ohio’s  lawyers,  after  having  filled  several  important  offices,  lately  figured 
as  one  of  the  candidates  for  nomination  for  the  presidency  before  the  Democratic  convention 
at  Cincinnati,  at  which  General  Hancock  was  nominated. 

The  chief  occupation  of  our  law  student,  while  in  Payne  & Wilson’s  office,  was  speculat- 
ing in  land,  thus  laying  the  foundation,  as  he  was  simple  enough  to  believe,  of  the  speedy  for- 
tune which  he  supposed  awaited  him.  He  did  in  fact  make,  as  he  imagined,  several  thousand 
dollars  in  a few  months;  that- is,  he  bought  divers  lots  of  land,  paying  a small  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  in  cash,  the  rest  being  on  credit,  and  at  a rate  of  twelve  or  twenty  times  what 
they  were  bought  and  sold  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  selling  some  of  them  shortly  after  his 
purchase  at  an  advance  of  several  hundred  per  cent.  He  gave  promissory  notes  for  deferred 
payments;  and,  as  he  was  under  age,  an  infant  in  law,  he  was  obliged  to  get  the  indorsement 
of  his  father  on  his  notes,  which,  in  the  sequel,  proved  a source  of  considerable  embarrass- 
ment to  the  old  gentleman,  from  which,  however,  he  eventually  retrieved  himself  after  some 
years,  and  which,  in  the  end,  turned  out  the  source  of  considerable  profit  to  him,  as  it  led  to 
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his  acquisition  of  a large  interest  in  land  in  that  part  of  the  present  city  of  Cleveland  then 
called  Ohio  City. 

The  crash  in  financial  affairs  soon  came,  and  the  incipient  fortune  all  went  up  at  once  in 
smoke.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  knowing  no  more  about  law,  as 
he  has  often  admitted,  than  when  he  smoked  his  first  cigar  in  the  office  of  .Messrs.  Payne  & 
Wilson,  though  he  had  managed  some  way  to  get  through  the  examination. 

After  spending  a year  or  more  in  Cleveland  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  visiting  Buffalo 
occasionally,  and  Toledo  once  or  twice,  then  just  springing  into  existence,  doing  but  little  or 
nothing,  and  moralizing  on  the  loss  of  the  anticipated  fortune  which  had  so  suddenly  eluded 
his  grasp  before  he  had  fairly  tasted  of  it,  concluding  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  choosing 
the  profession  of  law  for  a livelihood,  and  land  speculation  as  the  source  of  fortune,  he  and 
another  young  man,  Benedict  Satterlee,  a brother  of  the  late  Judge  John  Satterlec,  of  about 
Bennett’s  age,  and  long  intimate  with  him,  of  somewhat  similar  land-speculating  e.xperience 
with  himself,  made  up  their  minds  that  they  were  better  adapted  for  fur  traders  than  for  law- 
yers or  land  speculators.  They  accordingly  started  off  for  a trip  to  Santa  Fe  and  the  Rocky 
mountains.  In  those  days  very  little  accurate  information  could  be  obtained  in  the  eastern 
States  respecting  the  Santa  Fe  caravan,  further  than  that  one  left  St.  Louis  annually  for  the 
distant  and  then  little  known  Mexican  town  of  Santa  Fe,  somewhere  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  With  such  meager  information  as  the  two  companions  could  procure,  they  bade  adieu 
to  law  and  town  lots,  in  the  winter  of  1837-8,  and  set  out  for  Cincinnati  as  the  first  place  they 
hoped  to  learn  something  definite  of  the  romantic,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  Santa  Fe  route  and 
expedition.  At  Cincinnati  Bennett  fell  in  with  Samuel  Eells,  Esq.,  then  a young  practitioner 
of  law  in  that  city,  of  decided  talent  and  extensive  learning,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  at  Hamilton  college,  and  who  had  been  the  valedictorian  of  the  same  class  in  which 
both  Payne  and  Wilson  had  graduated  in  1832,  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  principal  founders, 
at  such  college,  of  the  secret  society  called  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  in  the  getting  up  of  which 
Bennett  had  acted  as  a zealous  and  enthusiastic  assistant  of  Eells. 

Mr.  Eells  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  the  wild  idea  of  Bennett  and  his  chum  respecting  the 
Santa  Fe  expedition,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  former  to  stop  in  Cincinnati,  and  go  to 
practicing  laAv  with  him.  But  the  5’oung  man  had  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  his  folly.  After  hav- 
ing been  entertained  by  Mr.  Eells  a week  or  ten  days,  he  and  Satterlee  took  steamboat  for 
Louisville,  where  they  took  up  their  abode  at  the  Galt  House.  Here  they  first  got  reliable 
knowledge  in  respect  to  the  Santa  Fe  expedition.  They  found  that  it  would  be  some  months 
before  the  annual  caravan  would  set  out.  They  had  time  therefore  to  look  about  them.  They 
sailed  down  the  Ohio  to  Paducah.  The}^  went  up  the  Wabash  as  far  as  Lafayette.  They 
ascended  the  Tennessee  as  far  as  Tuscumbia  and  Florence  in  Alabama.  In  rambling  around 
northern  Alabama  they  ran  across  a remarkable  Indian  mound  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain.  It  was  a regular,  well-presened  parallelogram,  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a steep  slope  perfectly  regular  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  was  overgrown  with  bushes  and  trees,  some  of  which  latter  were  tall  and  of  large  size. 
To  their  inexperienced  eyes  it  appeared  a most  singular  phenomenon.  They  passed  a few 
weeks  in  northern  Alabama;  returning,  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  and  about  Louis- 
ville and  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  and  New  Albany,  in  Indiana. 

As  spring  advanced  their  zeal  for  their  Santa  Fe  c.xpedition  grew  more  and  more  lukewarm 
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The  many  stories  they  had  heard,  in  their  winter’s  rambling,  of  the  fearful  hardships  and 
privations  sometimes  occurring  on  the  route  between  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  wild  and 
lawless  character  of  the  attaches  and  employees  of  the  Santa  Fe  company,  began  to  give  rise  to 
doubts  in  their  minds  whether  the  Santa  Fe  trading  project  would  prove  more  profitable  or 
agreeable  than  land  speculation  or  law.  The  result  was  that  spring  found  Bennett  back  in 
Buffalo,  and  Satterlee  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  soon  got  into  business,  and  where 
he  afterwards  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  a few  years  before  the  late  rebellion. 

Each  of  the  young  ramblers  had,  before  sallying  out  from  home  in  search  of  adventures, 
been  considerably  stage-struck.  They  had  learned  and  were  continually  spouting,  to  keep 
their  hand  in,  half  a dozen  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  Bulwer  Lytton. 
Comedies  they  eschewed — nothing  less  than  deep  tragedy  satisfied  their  towering  ambition — 
Bulwer’s  “ Lady  of  Lyons  ” being  the  sole  exception.  Accordingly,  a short  time  after'  their 
arrival  in  Louisville,  having  learned  that  some  months  must  intervene  before  the  Santa  Fe 
caravan  would  start,  they  determined  on  making  their  debut.  They  had  been,  while  at 
Louisville,  pretty  constant  attendants  at  the  theater,  and  stood  on  quite  intimate  terms  with 
the  manager,  who  was  likewise  the  bright  particular  star  of  that  stage,  and  who  was  staying  at 
the  same  hotel  with  them.  He  was  a fine-looking  man,  a superior  actor,  gentlemanly  in 
manners,  and  honest  and  sincere  at  heart,  as  they  found.  They  broached  the  subject  to  him. 
He  consented  to  give  them  a trial,  and  rather  favored  the  project,  if  they  should,  on  mature 
reflection,  continue  in  the  theatrical  mood.  But,  on  one  occasion,  he  took  them  aside,  and 
counseled  them  like  a father.  He  presented  to  their  astonished  minds  the  scenes  behind  the 
fairy  curtain,  of  which  they  knew  but  little  or  nothing.  He  told  them  of  the  difficulties, 
anxieties,  perplexities,  and  uncertainties  of  the  profession.  He  enlarged  on  the  envy,  jealous}-, 
and  spite  existing,  as  he  said,  between  prominent  actors.  Altogether,  he  exhibited  a discourag- 
ing view.  This  intelligence  fell  like  a wet  blanket  on  the  embryo  stars.  The}-  began  to 
realize  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  it  was  not  all  gold  that  glittered.  And  the}-  abandoned,  at 
once,  the  cherished  design  of  acquiring  fortune  and  fame  from  behind  the  footlights. 

On  his  return  home,  Bennett  was  advised  to  locate  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  just  then  beginning 
to  make  a stir,  and  promising  a great  future.  He  went  there,  and  opened  a law  office  with  a 
young  lawyer  named  Morton.  After  practicing  there  for  about  six  months,  becoming  dis- 
gusted with  both  town  and  law,  he  quit  both  for  the  time,  and  drifted  back  as  usual  to  Cleve- 
land, and  finally  to  Buffalo. 

Bennett  had  now  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  He  felt  as  if 
he  was  growing  old.  He  had  no  particularly  bad  habits,  except  smoking  and  chewing,  and 
about  six  months  of  snuffing.  His  drinking  days  had  not  come.  He  was,  as  he  ever  had  been, 
a close  student  by  fits.  He  knew  something  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  ; he  prided 
himself  on  being  a good  Latin  scholar,  for  an  American ; he  spoke  and  read  the  German 
language  with  fluency  and  facility,  and  read  French  without  much  difficulty.  He  did  not  con- 
sider himself  a proficient  in  mathematics.  He  knew  a little  about  most  things,  except  law. 
Of  this  he  was  profoundly  ignorant.  He  had  even  been  out  on  the  skirmish  line  of  the  healing 
art,  having  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  anatom}^  and  physiology,  and  attended 
two  courses  of  lectures  on  each  of  those  sciences.  He  now  began  to  feel  it  necessary  to  learn 
something  of  kiw,  or  give  up  the  notion  of  the  profession  for  the  future.  Mis  brothers  and 
sisters,  excepting  one,  had  all  flown  from  the  old  homestead,  and  settled  in  life.  The  old  folks 
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were  left  alone — and  probably  felt  lonesome,  a condition  which  did  not  then  strike  their 
youngest  son,  as  it  has  often  since.  The  old  gentleman  offered  to  leave  the  homestead,  on 
his  death,  to  the  young  man,  if  he  preferred  a yocman’s  life  to  that  of  a lawyer,  and  if  he  would 
stay  at  home  and  help  take  care  of  it.  He  said  he  would  not  citlicr  advise  or  persuade,  but 
would  leave  the  young  man  to  his  free  choice,  though  the  latter  learned  afterwards  how  de- 
sirous his  father  was  that  the  choice  should  be  in  favor  of  a farmer’s  life.  “Alas,  that  it  should 
have  been  otherwise,”  has  been  the  frequent  exclamation  of  Bennett  in  after  life. 

Here  then,  in  reality,  Bennett  began  in  earnest  the  study  of  law.  After  a while  he  got 
admitted  in  New  York  to  the  supreme  court  and  to  the  court  of  chancery,  first  as  attorney  and 
solicitor,  and  three  years  after  as  counselor.  This  was  before  the  days  of  codes,  or  “ law  made 
easy,”  or  “ every  man  his  own  lawyer,”  or  “ law  in  six  lessons,”  like  “ French  in  six  lessons.” 
He  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  profession  at  Buffalo,  in  company  with  Hon.  Eli  Cook, 
a brother  of  Elisha  Cook,  Esq.,  late  of  San  Francisco,  with  wdiom  he  was  also  a partner  later 
in  life  in  the  last-named  city.  The  partnership  with  Hon.  Eli  Cook  continued  about  two 
years  and  down  to  the  fall  of  1842,  and  was  of  a character  embracing  all  departments  of  prac- 
tice, criminal,  legal,  and  equitable.  During  this  partnership  Bennett  applied  himself  with  so 
much  assiduity  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession  as  to  seriously  impair  his  healtli; 
at  least  he  thought  so.  The  rigorous  climate  of  Buffalo,  too,  he  imagined  to  be  deleterious  to 
his  constitution.  Besides,  he  was  attacked  with  another  violent  fit  of  roaming.  For  three  or 
four  years  he  had  confined  himself  closely,  first  to  the  study  of  law  and  literature,  and  then  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with  Mr.  Cook  as  above  mentioned,  with  but  little  relaxation  or 
amusement.  He  fancied  that  a trip  on  horseback  would  prove  just  the  thing  to  re.store  his 
health  and  spirits.  His  partnership  with  Mr.  Cook  was  accordingly  dissolved.  He  likewise 
succeeded  in  persuading  another  young  lawyer  of  his  acquaintance,  Riley  Saunders  by  name, 
that  his  health,  too,  was  in  a precarious  condition,  and  that  a horseback  journey  would  turn 
out  the  specific  for  his  ailments.  They  purchased  a couple  of  horses,  and  saddles  of  Spanish 
or  Mexican  style,  with  bridles  and  other  trappings  to  match.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, cold,  blustering,  stormy  weather.  They  were,  however,  well  prepared  to  face  it.  Tmeased 
in  thick,  shaggy  overcoats,  fur  caps  on  their  heads,  high  boots  reaching  above  their  knees, 
and  long  knit  leggings  hauled  over  them,  belted  and  spurred,  and  with  long  whiskers  and  mus- 
taches, they  looked,  mounted  on  their  tall,  strong  steeds,  more  like  a couple  of  freebooters 
just  sallying  out  on  some  plundering  expedition,  than  like  two  Christian  travelers  in  a civilized 
land,  about  setting  forth  on  an  excursion  for  health  and  pleasure. 

The  day  they  left  Buffalo  was  fearfully  stormy.  The  cold  was  unusually  severe.  The 
wind  blew  a gale.  The  air  was  filled  with  sleet.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  to  the 
depth  of  between  eighteen  inches  and  two  feet.  No  path  was  broken  in  the  roatl.  Tlie 
horses  could  not  go  out  of  a walk.  The  travelers,  nevertheless,  made  fifteen  miles  the  first 
day,  in  order  to  reach  a certain  country  inn,  of  high  repute  for  good  cheer  and  pleasant 
accommodations,  the  landlord  whereof  knew  the  travelers  well.  His  amazement,  on  seeing, 
in  such  a rig  and  on  such  a day,  two  young  men  whom  he  had  previously  regarded  as  a couple 
of  tender  and  lazy  fledglings  of  the  law,  was  curious  to  behold.  A roaring  fire,  a plentiful 
dinner,  a luxurious  bed,  and  the  rest  and  sleep  of  the  weary,  enabled  them  to  set  forth  the 
next  morning  rejoicing.  The  objective  point  of  their  journey  was  New  Orleans.  They 
stopped  at  Cleveland  with  a friend  some  three  or  four  days.  They'  happened  to  reach  Colum- 
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bus  the  very  day  on  the  evening  of  which  a public  dinner  was  given  to  Tom  Corwin  at  the 
Neil  House,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  governor  of  Ohio,  he  having  been  defeated  at 
the  preceding  fall  election  for  a second  term  by  Mr.  Shannon.  The  only  time  Bennett  ever 
heard  Corwin  speak  was  in  his  after-dinner  speech  at  this  banquet;  and  he  was  completely 
captivated  by  the  wit,  fun,  pathos,  and  raillery  of  the  celebrated  Whig  orator.  After  staying 
at  Columbus  a couple  of  days,  they  pushed  on  to  Cincinnati,  where  they  put  themselves  and 
horses  on  board  a steamer  for  New  Orleans.  They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a one 
thousand  five  hundred  miles’  ride  by  steamer  in  the  middle  of  winter  would  conduce  more  to 
their  corporal  health  and  spiritual  enjoyment  than  floundering  on  horseback  the  same  distance 
through  the  mud  of  five  different  States. 

They  spent  about  two  months  in  New  Orleans.  Here  Bennett  met  his  old  companion  in 
roving,  Ben.  Satterlee,  by  whom  he  was  superbly  entertained  during  his  stay  in  that  city. 
They  visited  the  field  of  General  Jackson’s  famous  victory — the  only  matter  worthy  of  particular 
notice  during  his  sojourn  in  New  Orleans.  They  left  that  city  on  the  same  horses  on  which 
they  had  started  from  Buffalo.  They  took  the  road,  up  the  coast,  as  it  was  called,  which  was 
parallel  with  the  river.  They  stopped  a few  days  at  Baton  Rouge,  passed  through  Vicksburg, 
where  they  rested  for  a day  or  two,  and  pushed  on  to  Natchez.  Here  they  stayed  about  a week, 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  environs  of  that  ancient  town.  Here  they  found  an  old 
resident,  a Dr.  French,  a practicing  physician,  with  whom  Bennett  had  become  acquainted 
some  years  before  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Natchez  and  Vicksburg  were  then  somewhat  famous 
places  by  reason  of  certain  occurrences  which  had  taken  place  in  the  two  cities  a few  years 
before. 

From  Natchez  they  turned  eastward  through  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State,  then  a 
small  and  apparently  miserable  little  village  on  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Pearl  river,  in  which 
but  two  buildings  attracted  notice,  the  State  capitol  and  the  governor’s  house.  They  were 
shown  over  the  capitol,  then  almost  deserted,  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  supreme  court 
being  in  session.  It  was  a splendid  building  for  that  time,  or  it  ought  to  have  been  for  what  it 
was  said  to  have  cost — five  millions  of  dollars,  more  than  equivalent  to  double  that  amount  now. 

Thence  they  kept  on  eastward  through  the  central  portion  of  Alabama  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Montgomery.  Here  they  stayed  between  three  and  four  weeks,  enjoying  the  mild  air  of  a 
southern  spring,  observing  the  manners  of  the  natives.  Thence  they  pushed  along  northward 
towards  home,  through  northern  Alabama,  and  through  Tennessee  to  Nashville,  where  they 
tarried  a few  days.  They  rode  out  to  the  Hermitage,  and  visited  old  General  Jackson,  by 
whom  they  were  received,  though  strangers,  with  courtesy,  which  warmed  up  somewhat  wdien 
the  general  found  that  they  knew  Millard  Filmore,  Albert  H.  Tracy,  William  A.  Mosely, 
and  others  of  his  old  political  friends  and  enemies.  From  Nashville  they  struck  across 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  Mammoth  cave  in  the  latter  State.  They  devoted  one  entire 
day  to  the  exploration  of  this  vast  cavern,  under  the  direction  of  competent  guides.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  immense  hole  in  the  ground.  Such  seemed  to  them  its  most  interesting  feature. 
After  staying  a few  days  at  the  Mammoth  Cave  Hotel,  a large,  commodious  establishment,  and 
the  only  building  within  miles,  other  than  a few  straggling  huts  not  deserving  even  the  name 
of  shanties,  they  resumed  their  journey  onward  to  Lexington.  Here  they  also  lay  over  three 
or  four  days.  It  happened,  while  they  were  there,  that  there  was  a large  political  assemblage, 
before  which  Henry  Clay  and  Tom  Marshall  made  speeches.  This  was  the  first  and  only 
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time  Bennett  heard  Clay  speak,  though  he  had  often  seen  him  before;  and  the  only  time  he 
ever  heard  or  saw  Tom  Marshall.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  hostilit)-  betw<  i n 
these  two  distinguished  gentlemen.  The  oratorical  reputation  of  either  was  not  increased,  in 
the  opinion  of  Bennett,  by  the  speeches  on  this  occasion.  A little  incident,  however,  occurred 
soon  after  Clay  commenced  his  speech,  which  shows  his  happy  readiness  in  turning  to  account 
any  little  incident  breaking  the  regular  thread  of  his  discourse.  The  sun  was  shining  on  liim, 
as  he  stood  in  the  open  square  of  Le.xington,  bareheaded,  and  facing  it,  with  the  fiercenc;  . of 
heat  of  a May  day  in  that  city.  A gentleman  on  the  platform,  observing  the  apparently  un- 
comfortable plight  of  Mr.  Clay,  rose  up  and  offered  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  his  head.  Mr. 
Clay  gently  put  him  aside,  observing:  “No,  sir;  I thank  you.  I like  the  sun.  The  light  and 
heat  it  imparts  are  always  grateful  and  pleasant  to  me.”  A happy  little  turn,  as  the  audience 
seemed  to  think.  Bennett  visited  Ashland,  and  was  politely  received  by  its  proprietor,  with 
whom  he  had  previously  become  slightly  acquainted  in  New  York. 

From  Lexington  the  travelers  went  on  through  Maysville,  through  the  south-eastern  cor- 
ner of  Ohio,  to  Wheeling,  Virginia,  up  to  Pittsburg,  thence  through  the  western  counties  of 
Ohio,  and  on  to  Buffalo,  the  haven  from  which  they  had  set  out.  In  passing  through  Cat- 
taraugus county,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  they  crossed  a little  stream,  a branch  of  the 
Alleghany  river,  in  wdiich  a flatboat  was  receiving  its  load  of  northern  produce  for  a voj'age 
to  New  Orleans,  down  the  Alleghany  river,  down  the  Ohio  river,  down  the  Mississippi  river 
to  the  great  city  near  the  great  gulf.  What  a country!  Think  of  it  for  a moment.  Think  of 
the  dissolution  of  such  a country,  so  bound  together  by  natural  ties,  the  most  remote  portions 
so  linked  together  by  rills  and  creeks  and  streams  and  mighty  rivers. 

Before  Bennett  started  on  this  expedition  he  had  been  a Democrat  politically.  He  enter- 
tained a high  opinion  of  southern  institutions  and  of  the  character  of  southern  people.  But 
throughout  this  trip  his  views  had  gradually  undergone  a material  change.  He  could  not  but 
observe  how  far  behind  the  north  the  south  was  in  modern  civilization,  business  activity, 
energy,  intelligence.  He  thought  he  noticed  a continuous  and  gradual  change  for  the  better 
as  he  slowly  proceeded  from  Louisiana  northward.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  a gradual 
improvement  in  the  manner  of  living  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  over  Louisiana,  in  Tennessee 
over  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  in  Kentucky  over  Tennessee.  The  country  people  of  the 
southern  part  of  Ohio  resembled  the  same  class  of  people  of  Kentucky,  while  the  people  in 
the  northern  part  of  Ohio  seemed  possessed  of  greater  intelligence,  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
general  information  on  all  subjects,  political,  religious,  and  social.  It  may  well  be  imagined 
that  the  eyes  of  Bennett  were  opened.  He  came  back  satisfied  wdth  the  northern  people  and 
with  his  former  place  of  residence.  He  had  “ spied  out  the  nakedness”  of  the  southern  land. 
He  had  passed  through  the  heart  of  the  south-western  countr)'.  His  obser\'ations  had  not 
been  confined  to  the  cities.  He  had  seen  the  people,  both  white  and  black.  The  spirit  of 
pro-slavery  democracy  had  died  within  him  before  he  reached  home.  Eschewing  politics, 
therefore,  in  which,  like'  most  young  men,  he  had  theretofore  thought  he  must  take  a hand, 
he  sat  dowm  comparatively  contented  to  the  practice  of  law',  in  partnership  with  an  old  school- 
mate, Rollin  Germain. 

At  that  time  it  began  to  appear  as  if  there  must  soon  come  a great  break-up  of  political 
parties.  The  old  Whig  party  showed  symptoms  of  discontent ; the  Democratic  party  was 
divided  into  hostile  camps;  the  abolition  party,  young,  fresh,  vigorous,  aggressive,  and  do- 
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termined,  was  clearly  making  proselytes  from  each  of  the  other  parties.  The  heart-burnings 
in  the  Democratic  party,  after  a while,  broke  out  openly  into  the  opposing  factions  of  old 
hunkers  and  barnburners — the  former  going  on  in  the  old  Democratic  sentiment  of  sub- 
serviency to  the  south — the  latter  beginning  to  entertain  the  conception  that  the  north  had 
been  domineered  over  long  enough  by  southern  politicians  and  by  insolent  braggadocio.  The 
barnburners  were  headed  by  such  stanch  old  Democrats  as  Martin  Van  Buren  and  John 
VanBuren,  Silas  Wright,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Democ- 
racy. Bennett  took  sides  with  the  barnburners,  the  progressive  and  independent  portion 
of  the  Democratic  party.  He  acted  with  this  party  until  it  developed  into  the  freesoil  party, 
which  held  the  great  Buffalo  convention  in  the  summer  of  1848.  He  was  present  throughout 
the  whole  session  of  this  convention,  though  not  a member.  He  continued  one  of  the  ardent 
supporters  of  the  principles  of  the  freesoil  party,  until  he  left  Buffalo  for  California.  He  sup- 
ported Martin  Van  Buren  for  the  presidency  at  the  presidential  election  of  1848,  though  his 
townsman,  and,  he  is  proud  to  say,  a particular  friend  of  his  youth,  Millard  Filmore,  was  the 
candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  on  the  Whig  ticket  with  General  Taylor. 

This  sketch  brings  us  down  to  the  fall  of  1848,  the  date  when  rumors  began  to  circulate  of 
great  discoveries  of  gold  in  California,  which  had  but  a short  time  before  been  ceded  by 
Mexico  to  the  United  States.  For  the  whole  preceding  year  the  health  of  Bennett  had  been 
poor.  Since  his  return  from  his  horseback  ride  from  New  Orleans  to  Buffalo,  he  had  studied 
hard  and  worked  hard,  and  had  taken  but  little  exercise.  He  had  been  successful,  through  his 
professional  practice  and  a fortunate  land  purchase,  in  accumulating  what  was  in  those  days  a 
handsome  competency;  and  it  had  been  his  intention  to  make  a trip  to  Europe  in  the  ensuing 
spring  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  had  been  seriously  troubled  with  an  affection  of  the 
liver,  which  had  led  to,  or  was  brought  on  by,  a general  debility  of  the  whole  system.  During 
some  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1848,  he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was  considered  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  a sea  voyage  had  been  recommended  by  his  physician.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  gold  fever,  he  thought  a sea  voyage  to  California  around  the  Horn,  and  an  outdoor  life 
afterwards  in  digging  gold,  would  benefit  his  health  as  much  as  his  contemplated  trip  to  Europe. 
He  therefore  immediately  began  preparations  for  the  voyage,  which  occupied  sometime.  It 
was  then  his  fixed  purpose  never  to  open  a law  book  again,  deeming  a sedentary  life  unsuited 
to  his  health,  and  he  did  not  take  a law  book  with  him.  He  had  not  been  engaged  more  than 
a week  or  two  in  preparations  for  the  voyage,  without  being  sensible  of  a decided  improvement 
in  his  health.  All  he  needed  was  simply  the  stimulus  of  excitement,  and  active  exertion  out 
of  doors. 

At  that  time  hundreds  of  vessels  were  advertised  as  put  up  for  the  California  voyage  at 
all  the  principal  seaports  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  were  supposed  to  be  old  hulks, 
put  up  by  the  owners  with  the  expectation  of  going  to  the  bottom,  and  being  doubly  paid  for, 
once  by  passage  money,  and  again  by  insurance;  yet,  of  the  whole  number  of  vessels  sailing 
from  eastern  ports  for  California,  it  is  believed  that  not  one  was  lost,  or  so  far  injured  or  dis- 
abled as  to  cause  the  loss  of  a single  passenger.  A greater  objection  still  to  sailing  from  one 
of  the  chief  seaports,  as,  for  instance.  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  was  the 
probably  overcrowded  condition  of  the  vessels  by  taking  too  many  passengers.  There  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  residing  in  Buffalo  a part  owner  in  a New  London  whaling  ship,  an 
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acquaintance  of  Bennett,  who  recommended  the  whale  ship  as  stanch  and  safe,  and  though 
old,  as  having  been  kept  in  good  repair.  The  name  of  this  ship  was  the  Mentor. 

IMost  of  the  early  emigrants  to  California  went  in  companies.  Many  of  the  young  men 
of  Buffalo  had  become  affected  by  the  gold  excitement,  and  several  of  them  joined  with  Ben- 
nett in  the  formation  of  a company,  a kind  of  joint-interest  concern,  into  which  each  p.iitl  .a 
certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  used  in  purchasing  outfits  and  paying  passage  money  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  The  names  of  these  members  of  the  company  were  James  Peck,  still 
living  in  San  Francisco;  Edward  Be'nnett,  a nephew  of  our  subject,  now  residing  in  Buffalo; 
Mr.  Allen,  3^et  living,  and  residing  at  San  Jose;  and  Mr.  Roberts,  now  living  in  San  hVan- 
cisco,  with  the  expectation  of  two  or  three  more  from  New  York  city. 

The  members  of  the  company  concluded  to  go  first  to  New  London,  and  take  a view  of 
the  old  whale-ship.  They  accordingly  left  Buffalo  near  the  end  of  December,  1S48,  for  New 
London.  They  visited  the  ship  in  company  with  one  of  the  owners,  and  the  prospect  did  not 
strike  any  of  them  as  very  inviting.  Their  appeared  to  their  land  lubber  eyes  as  a dismal 

and  melancholy  wreck.  It  was  lying  on  one  side,  dismantled,  having  no  masts  above  the 
stubby-looking  fore,  main,  and  mizzen  masts,  low  between  decks,  scarcely  permitting  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  height  to  stand  erect,  pervaded  by  a moldy  and  most  ancient  fish-like 
smell,  with  a figurehead  which  looked  as  if  it  were  making  up  faces,  the  old  paint,  which  had 
for  nearly  half  a century  been  washed  by  the  waves  of  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  falling  off 
in  flakes.  In  truth,  she  had,  as  the  owners  supposed,  made  her  last  trip.  The  outlook  was  not 
encouraging.  A successful  termination  of  the  voyage  looked  dubious.  The  ship  was  then 
thirtj'-eight  years  old.  She  had  been  built  originally  by  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a 
merchant  ship,  and  had  sailed  in  his  service  for  many  years ; and  that  part  of  her  history  was 
considered  a recommendation,  as  it  was  the  common  opinion  that  whatever  Stephen  Girard 
did  he  did  well.  She  was  sold  by  him  to  New  London  whale  merchants,  and  had  been  used 
as  a whaler  for  years,  until  she  had  been  by  them  stranded  on  the  beach,  and  apparently  left 
abandoned  to  her  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  But  as  it  was  believed  that  most  of  the  vessels 
put  up  for  California  were  old  hulks,  probably  no  better  if  as  good,  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  members  of  the  company  then  present  was  in  her  favor.  Ten  members  of  the  company, 
including  Bennett,  having  made  what  thej^  deemed  sufficient  inquiries,  and  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  intended  captain,  a whaler  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  looked,  acted,  and  talked 
as  if  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  who  had  previously  commanded  on  three  whaling 
cruises,  engaged  their  passage,  and  paid  the  passage  money.  They  then  started  for  New  York 
to  purchase  there  an  outfit  for  the  company,  for  which  object  they  had  plenty  of  time,  as  a 
month  or  two  would  be  required  to  rig,  equip,  and  load  the  ship.  The  common  outfit  of 
a company  bound  for  California  at  that  time  was  a curiosity.  It  was  made  up,  over  and  above 
necessary  provisions  and  clothing  for  a year  or  so,  and  a limited  quantity  of  mining  tools  and 
implements,  of  all  odds  and  ends  conceivable,  useless  and  worthless  trash,  gold  washers,  new 
and  untried  and  cumbrous  inventions,  india-rubber  caps,  overcoats,  boots,  shoes,  and  every 
other  imaginable  species  of  things  that  the  ingenuity  of  traders  could  palm  off  on  the  credu- 
lity of  avaricious  and  inexperienced  youth.  Of  such  was  the  outfit  of  this  company.  All 
these  traps  were  duly  forwarded  to  New  London  to  be  stowed  away  as  cargo  in  the  hold  of  the 
old  whaler.  At  length  the  members  of  the  company  were  notified  of  the  da)'  on  which  the 
resuscitated  bones  of  the  decaying  Mentor  would  begin  their  renewed  career  of  life  and  vigor 
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amidst  the  wild  elements  by  which  they  had  been  buffeted  in  their  youth.  The  appointed  time 
was  the  last  day  of  February,  1849.  of  the  company  which  was  expected  to  sail 

on  the  Mentor  arrived  before  the  day.  They  found  the  Mentor  a quite  different-looking  craft 
from  what  she  had  been  when  they  had  last  seen  her.  In  truth,  she  presented  a noble  ap- 
pearance, newly  cleaned,  painted  within  and  without,  her  old  stubs  of  masts  now  towering  up 
towards  the  clouds,  with  spars  stretching  out  their  long  arms,  and  shrouds  and  rigging  relieving 
the  nakedness  of  space  with  their  nice  and  delicate  tracery.  She  looked  like  a thing  of  life, 
which  might,  when  she  should  spread  her  white  wings,  fly  safely  over  the  wild  ocean  wastes  to 
her  destined  nest  of  repose.  The  aft-portion  of  the  ship,  between  decks,  had  been  fitted  up 
with  plain  but  comfortable  state-rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty-four  passengers,  two 
for  each  state-room,  of  which  number  the  cabin  passengers  consisted,  while  there  were  about 
fifty  other  passengers  in  the  steerage.  Everything  being  aboard  which  each  one  imagined 
might  conduce  to  his  comfort  and  enjoyment  on  the  long  voyage,  and  crew  and  passengers  in 
high  spirits,  and  indulging  in  bright  anticipations  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  profit,  the  lines  of 
the  ship  were  cast  off  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1 849,  when  she  gently  opened  her  great  wings, 
gracefully  dipped  her  beak  into  the  wave,  and  then  sped  onward  under  the  invisible  power  of 
a fresh  breeze.  She  was  escorted  a few  miles  on  her  course  by  a launch  of  the  owners,  having 
themselves  and  divers  friends  of  the  departing  wanderers  on  board,  when  of  a sudden,  the 
launch  was  hove  up  in  the  wind,  all  on  each  craft  gathered  on  the  decks,  three  rousing  cheers 
arose  from  each,  the  launch  swept  around  for  her  harbor,  and  the  ship,  left  solitary  and  alone, 
plunged  forward  on  her  twenty  thousand  mile  career.  In  a short  time  she  felt  the  long  swell 
of  the  ocean.  The  passengers  began  to  slink  off  to  their  berths,  feeling  uncomfortable  about 
their  stomachs — all  but  Bennett  and  another  member  of  the  company,  Gouverneur  Tillotson,  the 
son  of  a former  district  attorney  of  New  Yoi'k,  and  a young  lawyer  of  New  York  city  of  great 
promise,  who  were  never  seasick  throughout  the  whole  voyage.  One  of  the  cabin  passengers 
enjoyed  that  luxury  all  the  time  the  ship  was  at  sea,  until  the  arrival  at  San  Francisco. 

After  passing  the  line,  the  ship  sprung  her  main  cap,  and  was  obliged  to  put  into  Rio 
Janeiro  for  a new  one.  She  lay  at  Rio  some  seven  or  eight  days,  which  gave  ample  time  for 
the  passengers  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  that  tropical  city.  The  captain  took  advantage  of 
the  stay  there  to  haul  down  the  royal  masts  and  gearing,  preparatory  to  the  anticipated  buffet- 
ing of  the  tempests  of  Cape  Horn. 

Leaving  Rio  Janeiro,  the  ship  ran  down  the  coast  of  South  America,  passed  through  the 
straits  of  La  Maire,  was  driven  by  stormy  weather  several  degrees  south  of  the  cape,  and  after 
tossing  about  there  for  a week  or  two,  finally  succeeded  in  doubling  the  cape,  bore  up  north- 
ward until  reaching  the  latitude  of  Chile,  when  the  captain  announced  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  port  to  take  in  a fresh  supply  of  water.  He  left  the  choice  to  the  cabin  passengers 
whether  he  should  touch  at  Valparaiso,  Talcahuana,  or  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  A 
large  majority  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  place,  being  desirous  of  beholding  the  famous 
Robinson  Crusoe  island.  The  ship  lay  there  two  days.  Some  of  the  passengers,  and  among 
them  Bennett,  slept  one  night  in  a kind  of  artificial  cavern  in  the  side  of  the  hills  surrounding 
the  anchorage,  and  though  well  knowing  that  this  hole  in  the  hill  was  but  a dilapidated  and 
abandoned  prison,  theretofore  used  by  the  Chilean  government,  they  tried  to  imagine  that  it 
was  the  veritable  cave  which  once  sheltered  the  sailor  Alexander  Selkirk,  of  Defoe,  and  the 
“ I am  monarch  of  all  I survey,”  of  Cowper.  Indeed,  so  exhilarated  did  they  become  through 
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the  induence  of  imagination,  aided  perhaps  by  a few  bottles  of  bad  whisky,  that  those  of  them 
who  could  sing  sent  out  their  voices  through  the  night  air  to  the  resounding  hills,  in  the  words 
of  the  touching  little  lyric  of  Cowper.  Having  taken  in  a fresh  supply  of  water,  they  set  sail 
again  for  their  final  destination,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  last  day  of  June,  1849. 

A desolate-looking  appearance  did  the  naked  and  barren  sand-hills  of  San  Francisco  pre- 
sent from  the  deck  of  the  Mentor  as  she  entered  the  Golden  Gate  and  slowly  passed  through 
the  straits  and  around  the  point  of  Telegraph  Hill  to  her  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  was  many  a disappointed  eye,  during  those  moments,  gazing  from  the  deck  of 
that  ship,  while  some  of  the  passengers  felt  as  must  have  felt  the  Israelites  of  old  when  enter- 
ing into  the  promised  land  “as  an  inheritance  forever." 

They  were  now  about  to  quit  what  had  been  a pleasant  home  for  the  preceding  five 
months;  for  the  old  ship  had  been  a pleasant  home.  Bennett  has  frequently  remarked  that 
he  could  recall  no  period  of  five  months  since  his  boyhood  more  agreeably  spent  than  these 
five  months  of  tossing  on  the  ocean.  No  care,  no  an.xiety,  ground  the  heart;  no  thought  of 
the  morrow  tormented;  no  bills  to  be  paid;  no  money  to  be  raised;  no  disagreeable  work  to 
be  done;  no  lawsuit  to  rack  the  brain  about  and  drive  sleep  away;  nor  was  any  fear  enter- 
tained of  storm  or  shipwreck,  as  all  the  passengers  were,  after  a few  days  at  sea,  convinced 
that  they  had  a stanch  and  fast  ship,  an  experienced  and  prudent  captain,  and  a crew  and  offi- 
cers of  the  very  best  seamen,  all  of  whom,  as  well  officers  as  men,  had  been  brought  up  on 
whale-ships,  and  had  thrown  the  harpoon  and  drawn  the  line  in  every  sea  through  which 
the  voyage  was  to  be  made.  Ample  provision  had  been  made  before  sailing  for  amusement 
and  mental  improvement.  There  was  a liberal  supply  of  books;  there  were  musical  instru- 
ments, chess-boards,  and  cards;  and  Bennett  and  Tillotson  had  laid  in  Ollendorff’s  Spanish 
system,  with  Spanish  dictionary  and  a few  other  Spanish  books,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  Spanish  language;  Bennett  being  already  tolerably  conversant  with  the  French  tongue, 
and  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  the  German  language,  not  only  with  fluency,  but  with 
critical  accuracy,  he  having  theretofore  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  acquiring  tjic  same. 

The  voyage  was  never  irksome  from  first  to  last,  save  in  a dead  calm.  Whenever  the 
weather  was  pleasant,  Bennett  and  Tillotson  made  it  a daily  practice  to  climb  the  mizzen  mast 
to  the  mizzen  top — and  neither  ever  went  through  the  lubber-hole,  be  it  noted — where,  out  of 
the  noise  and  bustle  below,  seated  on  a keg  of  gunpowder,  which  was  stowed  aloft  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  mischief,  they  prosecuted  their  Spanish  studies.  The  smattering  of  Spanish 
thus  acquired  by  Bennett,  which  he  improved  on  his  arrival  in  California,  proved  afterwards  of 
great  value  to  him  in  his  profession — the  intelligent  practice  of  which  in  the  early  days  of  the 
argonauts  demanded  a competent  knowledge  of  both  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish  law. 
The  novel  place  of  storage  of  the  keg  of  gunpowder  might  not  have  proved  a sufficient  pro- 
tection from  that  dangerous  article — as  it  was  eventually  ascertained  that  one  of  the  cabin 
passengers  kept  stowed  away  in  his  trunk  within  a few  feet  of  the  stove,  which  was  often  at  a 
red  heat  during  the  cold  and  rainy  weather  off  Cape  Horn,  a stock  of  gunpowder  sufficiently 
large  to  blow  up  the  whole  ship.  Fortunately  no  casualty  occurred.  • How  many  frightful  sea 
disasters  may  have  been  caused  by  similar  acts  of  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness! 

The  Meritor,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  nearly  forty  years  old,  had  made 
the  quickest  trip  of  the  hundred  and  more  vessels  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  with  the  exception 
of  a Baltimore  clipper,  the  Grey  Eagle,  and  another  clipper  of  the  same  port,  whose  name  is 
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not  recollected.  This  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  clipper  ships.  Thi'oughout 
the  voyage  not  an  accident  had  happened ; not  a man  had  been  sick  but  of  seasickness.  Indeed, 
Providence  seems  to  have  looked  down  graciously  on  the  argonauts.  Out  of  the  countless 
number  of  old  hulks  and  tubs,  rotten  at  the  core,  but  painted  and  polished  outside,  gilded 
sepulchers  in  fact,  by  which  the  earliest  swarms  of  emigrants  reached  California,  we  have  been 
informed  that  there  was  not  a single  shipwreck  or  marine  disaster,  involving  loss  of  life — 
though  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  emigration  was  continually  flowing  duririg  two  or  three 
years,  and  through  all  seasons  of  the  year,  around  Cape  Horn,  proverbially  the  most  stormy 
and  dangerous  navigation  experienced  by  mariners. 

A new  and  strange  scene  was  opened  to  the  eyes  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Mentor 
when  they  went  ashore  the  next  morning  after  their  arrival.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
none  of  them  were  loaded  down  with  money.  The  small  amount  Avhich  each  possessed  on 
starting,  after  paying  traveling  and  hotel  expenses,  and  the  purchase  money  of  all  their  worth- 
less mining  implements,  and  the  freight  on  the  same,  and  their  passage  money,  had  become 
reduced  in  some  instances  to  the  smallest  decimal  of  the  national  currency  by  an  altogether  too 
liberal  use  of  funds  during  the  stay  at  the  unique  city  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  on  their  touching 
at  Juan  Fernandez,  among  the  few  families  there.  Bennett  landed  at  San  Francisco  Avith  a 
large  sum  compared  Avith  most  of  his  felloAv-passengers.  He  had  saved  the  magnificent 
amount  of  between  seven  and  eight  dollars,  a liberal  portion  of  Avhich  he  freely  distributed 
among  his  more  necessitous  companions.  They  landed  in  the  ship’s  boats  on  the  beach  near 
what  is  noAV  Sansome  street,  about  half  a mile  west  of  the  present  water  front  of  San  Francisco. 
The  intervening  space,  then  covered  Avith  water,  and  since  filled  in,  is  noAv  the  seat  of  the 
heaviest  business  in  the  city. 

On  landing,  the  aspect  of  the  future  great  city  of  the  Pacific  Avas  singularly  desolate  and 
repulsive.  A comparatively  level  and  gradually  ascending  plain  of  perhaps  several  hundred 
acres,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  long  sand-dunes,  resembling  gigantic  mole-hills,  la}^ 
spread  out  before  and  around  them.  Beyond  this  plain,  at  a distance  from  the  bay  of  a mile 
or  two  towards  the  west,  arose  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  a conical  knob,  overtopping 
a range  of  hills  which  projected  upwards  likewise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Avesterl}'  ridge 
of  such  plain,  or  rather  range  of  hills,  and  Avhich  AA'^ent  by  the  name  of  Russian  hill.  This 
hill  gradually  swept  downwards  tOAvards  the  north-east,  and  then  upAvards  into  an  equally 
high  conical  hill,  called  Telegraph  hill,  Avhich  formed  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  San  Francisco.  Telegraph  hill  Avas  connected  Avith  Russian  hill  by  the  yoke  or  notch 
thus  formed.  This  yoke  or  notch,  of  a height  of  something  more  than  a hundred  feet,  sloped 
off  on  each  side,  on  the  north-west  down  to  the  shore  of  the  straits  called  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  on  the  south-east  doAvn  to  the  shore  of  that  portion  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  Avhich 
formed  the  harbor  and  anchorage  of  ships,  and  in  Avhich  the  Mentor  then  lay  moored,  in  com- 
pany Avith  about  a hundred  other  vessels,  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  and  from  all  regions 
and  countries  of  the  Avorld.  In  a south-Avesterly  direction  lay  a kind  of  valley,  flanked  on  the 
north-west  by  low  hills,  and  on  the  south-east  by  a counterpart  of  Telegraph  hill,  though  not 
near  so  high  as  the  last-named  hill,  and  called  Rincon  point,  from  the  southerly  side  of  Avhich 
the  bay  curved  Avesterly  into  the  peninsula  Avith  a large  semicircular  sweep.  This  A^alley  Avas 
thickly  interspersed  Avith  low  sand-hills,  or  sand-dunes,  generally  of  a conical  shape,  Avith  small 
valleys  betAveen,  through  which  an  old  Spanish  road,  or  more  properly  trail,  led  out  to  the 
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Mission  and  Mission  church,  a distance  of  a couple  of  miles.  On  the  ascemlinj;  plain  above 
described,  stood,  scattered  about  at  very  respectable  distances  from  each  other,  si. me  sixty  or 
seventy,  or  it  may  be  eighty  buildings,  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  sizes,  and  characters,  consisting  i.f 
frame  dwelling-houses,  stores,  shanties,  hovels,  a very  few  of  which  were  two  stories  in  height. 
The  largest  and  most  pretentious  of  these  was  Parker’s*  Hotel.  This  stood  facing  the  plaza,  a 
very  small  public  square,  utterly  naked  and  unimproved,  saving  that  an  old  adobe  building 
stood  in  the  north-west  corner,  which  was  used  as  a custom-house.  There  was  also  one  soli- 
tary two-story  brick  building,  recently  built,  and  occupied  as  a store  by  Howard  & 1 lutchin- 
son.  A more  dreary  physical  aspect  of  a town  can  hardly  be  conceived.  What  a difference 
between  the  San  Francisco  of  then  and  the  splendid  city  of  to-day!  The  steam-paddy  has 
done  its  work  on  the  sand-dunes.  The  depressions  between  them  have  been  filled.  The  wide 
valleys  and  the  high  hills  are  covered  and  graced  with  buildings  and  magnificent  residences 
\\diich  would  not  discredit  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world,  and  which  are.  occupied  by  as  enter- 
prising a population  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  as  any  of  our  eastern  cities  can 
boast.  And  all  wdthin  thirty-two  years. 

On  proceeding  up  into  what  might  have  been  called  the  business  portion  of  the  hamlet,  a 
more  cheering  appearance  presented  itself.  The  little  settlement  of  San  Francisco  dotted  the 
easternmost  portion  of  the  place  just  below  the  southern  foot  of  Telegraph  hill.  Everybody 
was  busy;  everybody  was  full  of  activity  and  energy;  everybody  was  young,  and  overflowing 
with  hope  and  enterprise;  everybody  had  a smiling  look,  as  if  he  had  his  pockets  filled  with 
gold-dust,  or  was  momentarily  expecting  them  to  be  filled.  Merchandise  of  great  value  was 
everywhere  lying  about  openly  in  the  streets,  without  apprehension  of  damage  or  loss. 
Plundering  was  unknown;  theft,  an  unacquired  or  unremembered  art.  With  no  money,  or 
but  a trifle,  in  their  pockets,  the  newly-arrived  were  thrown  into  a state  of  society,  strange  and 
unexampled,  and  which  never  had  a prototype  or  a counterpart,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  early 
Spanish  settlements  in  America.  An  ordinary  breakfast  or  dinner  would  have  exhausted  the 
best-filled  purse  amongst  them.  Eggs  could  be  had  at  a dollar  apiece;  a shave  at  a barber 
shop  for  a dollar.  It  cost  two  dollars  to  get  a small  trunk  carried  a hundred  steps.  One  could 
swallow  fifty  cents  in  a glass  of  lager  or  whisky.  He  could  ride  out  sixteen  .dollars  on  horse- 
back in  half  an  hour,  or  twenty-five  dollars  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  a buggy.  Such  lnv- 
uries  were  of  course  beyond  reach.  Comfortable  lodging  might  be  had  for  ten  dollars  a night; 
one  could  get  himself  stowed  away  on  the  bare  boards  of  a bunk,  in  company  with  a hundred 
others,  for  two  dollars  a night.  It  might  have  fared  badly  with  them,  had  they  not,  in  the 
outset,  possessed  the  foresight  to  contract  with  the  ship-owners  that  they  might  make  their 
homes  on  board  the  ship,  at  a specified  rate  of  expense,  so  long  eus  she  lay  undischarged 
in  the  harbor.  They  were  thus  provided  with  a home  until  they  could  leave  for  the  mines. 

After  looking  about  San  Francisco  for  a few  days,  and  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  the 
nation,  the  company  began  to  make  preparations  for  immediate  departure  for  the  mines;  for  it 
seemed  to  be  predestined  that  every  newly-arrived  adventurer  must  first  visit  the  mines  before 
he  could  attain  that  state  of  contentment  which  would  permit  him  to  settle  down  complacently 
to  any  other  occupation.  Nine  of  the  entire  company  of  twelve  had  come  out  by  the  Mentor, 
and  they  constituted  the  portion  now  about  to  proceed  to  the  mines.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  company,  John  Satterlee,  afterwards  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, had  preceded  the  rest,  having  come  by  steamer  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
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Avas  in  the  mines  when  the  Mentor  arrived.  Two  other  members,  Dick  Tillotson,  then  lately 
a lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  Mr.  Starkweather,  afterwards  a prominent  busi- 
ness man  in  San  Francisco,  and  now  long  since  deceased,  thought  they  could  not  afford  to 
waste  so  much  time  as  a passage  around  the  Horn  would  require,  and  therefore  took  passage 
for  Panama  on  a sailing  vessel,  intending  to  take  a sailing  vessel  thence  for  San  Francisco; 
which  plan  they  followed  out.  They  sailed  from  New  York  some  two  weeks  before  the  Men- 
tor left  New  London,  but  did  not  arrive  in  San  Francisco  until  more  than  tAvo  weeks  after  the 
Mentor,  thus  verifying  the  maxim  that  the  longest  way  around  is  sometimes  the  shortest  way 
home.  They  were  cooped  up  on  the  isthmus  two  or  three  months,  unable  to  obtain  passage 
on  either  sailing  vessel  or  steamer,  so  crowded  Avas  everything  in  the  shape  of  Avater-craft  then 
bound  for  San  Francisco;  and  they  were  nearly  three  months  on  their  passage  from  Panama 
to  San  Francisco.  They  were,  even  at  that  rate,  more  fortunate  than  many  others  on  the  same 
route.  A dreary  voyage  was  it  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco  on  sailing  vessels.  In  several 
instances  such  vessels,  overloaded  Avith  their  freight  of  humanity,  were  longer  by  a month  and 
more  on  the  voyage  from  Panama  to  San  Fi'ancisco  than  was  Mentor  on  that  from  New 
London  around  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  to  Avhich  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  route  from  Panama  were  subjected.  The  cause  of  the  length  of  passage  from 
Panama  is  to  be  found  in  the  prevailing  calms  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  Avant  of 
experience  of  masters,  exhibited  in  hugging  the  coast  instead  of  striking  out  boldly  AvestAvard 
into  the  region  of  the  trade  winds. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  Mentor  s part  of  the  company,  after  looking  around  a 
little,  was  to  get  themselves  and  luggage,  consisting  chiefly  of  provisions,  tools,  etc.,  to  some 
part  of  the  mines.  The  nearest  point  to  the  mines,  in  any  direction,  Avas  some  two  hundred 
miles,  of  which  distance  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  consisted  of  AA^ater  carriage.  All 
the  newly  patented  machinery  Avhich  had  been  purchased  in  NeAv  York,  and  had  been  trans- 
ported across  twenty  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  Avas  abandoned  as  utterly  useless,  and  of  no 
more  value  than  so  much  old  Avood,  iron,  and  copper.  All  the  manifold  companies  that  Avent 
out  to  California  were  incumbered  with  the  same  worthless  and  expensive  trash.  No  one, 
Avhen  he  set  out  for  the  far-away  region  of  gold,  had  any  experience  or  knoAvledge  of  the  kind 
of  machinery  suitable  for  separating  the  precious  metal  from  the  earthy  matter  Avith  Avhich  it 
Avas  mixed,  and  every  one,  on  reaching  California,  threAv  aAvay  at  once  all  the  Avretched  patent 
traps  Avhich  had  been  palmed  off  on  them  as  a necessary  part  of  their  outfit.  It  Avas  arranged 
that  some  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Mentor  portion  of  the  company  should  proceed  directly 
to  the  southern  mines,  as  they  were  called,  on  the  route  up  the  bay  and  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
which  were  thus  designated  by  Avay  of  distinction  from  that  up  the  bay  and  Sacramento  river 
to  what  were  known  as  the  northern  mines.  They  had  previously  learned  at  San  Francisco 
that  their  fellow-member,  John  Satterlee,  Avas  somewhere  in  the  southern  mines,  Avandering 
about  on  horseback,  with  pantaloons  tucked  into  his  boots,  and  Avith  a red  Avoolen  shirt  on, 
and  a straw  hat,  in  some  part  of  a district  a great  deal  larger  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  attempt  to  find  him  was  not  deemed  very  encouraging,  or  of  his  finding  his  felloAV-mom- 
bers.  The  latter  event,  however,  occurred  soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  seven  associates  at  the  mines. 
The  other  two,  Avho  made  up  the  nine  members  who  took  passage  by  the  Mentor,  Bennett 
and  Gouverneur  Tillotson,  took  upon  themselves  the  disagreeable  duty  of  attending  to  the 
transportation  of  the  company’s  effects  across  the  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  and  Suisun  bays. 
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and  up  the  San  Joaquin  river  to  Stockton,  the  place  whence  the  land  transportation  wtuUl 
commence.  The  particular  spot  selected  for  the  commencement  of  their  enterprise  was  on  a 
bar  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  Tuolumne  river,  al)out  two  miles  l)elow  that  small  collection 
of  tents  called  Jacksonville,  and  in  the  miners’  vocabulary  Wood’s  Diggings.  The  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  company  proceeded  at  once  to  commence  operations.  We  will  lea\e  them  here 
awhile  to  attend  to  Bennett  and  Gouverneur  Tillotson. 

Among  the  effects  of  the  company  were  a whaleboat  and  a small  skiff,  the  latter  of  which 
was  sold  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mentor.  With  the  whaleboat  Bennett  and  Tillotson 
commenced  the  navigation  of  the  above-mentioned  waters.  The  first  had  no  e.xpericncc  in 
the  management  of  a boat,  though  the  latter  had  acquired  some  considerable  skill  in  yachting 
on  the  Hudson  river  and  New  York  bay.  They  rigged  out  a sail. in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  compelled  to  row  all  the  time.  The  whaleboat  carried  two  or  three  tons  freight.  A few 
days  after  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  San  Francisco,  Bennett  and  Tillotson,  with 
the  whaleboat  loaded  down  to  the  gunwale,  set  sail  from  the  side  of  the  Mentor  on  their  first 
voyage,  which  might  be  called  a voyage  of  discovery  on  their  part,  as  they  had  to  feel  their 
way,  in  order,  after  crossing  the  chain  of  bays,  to  find  the  entrance  to  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
and  after  entering  it,  to  keep  in  it,  as  every  little  while  large  bayous  opened  out  from  it  on 
either  bank,  which  the  eye  of  the  most  experienced  river  navigator,  if  unacquainted  with  the 
lay  of  the  land,  would  be  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  river  itself.  They  made  three  voy- 
ages from  San  Francisco  to  Stockton,  a distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  occu- 
pying between  three  and  four  weeks.  Tillotson  was  captain,  and  Bennett  first  mate,  and 
together  they  formed  the  whole  crew,  officers,  seamen,  deck  hands,  cook,  and  cabin  boy.  It 
was  then  the  latter  part  of  summer.  The  San  Joaquin  river  was  at  a very  low  stage  of 
water.  The  banks  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
still  lower  for  many  miles  above  the  mouth.  The  whole  country  around  was  one  dead  flat,  a 
level  plain  of  alluvial  land,  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  with  a rank,  dense  growth  of 
tules,  running  up  higher  than  a man’s  head,  so  that  not  a breath  of  air  could  reach  the  panting 
inmates  of  the  whaleboat,  even  had  there  blown  a fresh  breeze,  which  was  not  the  case.  In 
this  low  canal  of  shimmering  heat  our  navigators  were  often  obliged  to  take  the  oars,  some- 
times for  hours  together.  As  night  came  on,  they  would  tie  the  boat  up  by  the  bank,  take 
ashore  their  salt  pork,  hard  tack,  coffee,  and  occasionally  some  dried  apples,  kindle  a fire  of 
dry  tules  and  twigs  of  bushes,  cook  their  dinner,  eat  the  same  with  no  lack  of  appetite,  go 
aboard  again,  lie  down  on  the  freight  on  their  up  trip,  and  on  the  down  trip  on  their  oars  and 
a few  old  pieces  of  board  laid  across  the  thwarts  of  the  boat,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  weary 
until  morning,  unless  otherwise  engaged  most  of  the  night  in  fighting  mosquitoes.  Ah,  those 
mosquitoes  of  the  San  Joaquin!  Pen  of  mortal  can  not  do  justice  to  them.  In  the  daytime 
they  swarmed  around  the  boat,  enveloping  it  as  in  a gray  mist.  During  the  night,  cloudlets  of 
them  obscured  the  moon  and  stars.  The  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  hum  of  a circular 
steam-saw,  and  their  bite  as  the  sting  of  a poisoned  arrow.  We  have  heard  Bennett  say  that 
he  had  gone  down  the  Mississippi,  had  been  lost  among  the  bayous  of  Louisiana,  had  enjoyed 
a slight  experience  on  the  Red  river,  in  Arkansas,  had  sailed  up  the  Tennessee  among  the 
lands  of  northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  had  ascended  the  Wabash  from  the  Ohio  as 
far  as  Lafayette,  thus  passing  through  regions  all  famous  for  the  malignity  and  persistency 
of  their  mosquitoes,  yet  that  he  had  nowhere  been  assailed  by  such  countless  armies  of  these 
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winged  depredators  on  human  flesh  as  he  and  his  companion  were  obliged  to  encounter  day 
after  day  on  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Ordinary  clothing  was  no  protection.  It  was  asserted 
that  they  would  bite  through  cowhide  boots,  though  this  may  be  an  exaggeration.  Any  part 
of  the  body  exposed  but  a moment  would  be  covered  with  them,  pumping  out  the  blood  with 
insatiable  greed.  Sleep  at  night  was  out  of  the  question  without  the  protection  of  long  boots 
above  the  knees,  and  thick  leather  gloves  on  the  hands,  reaching  high  up  the  arm,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body,  head  and  all,  completely  and  closely  enveloped  by  an  india-rubber  overcoat.  Sev- 
eral times,  when  ascending  the  river,  the  navigators  would  mistake  some  wide  opening  into  a 
bayou  for  the  main  channel,  and  after  rowing  or  sailing  a large  part  of  the  day,  and  sometimes 
far  into  the  night,  would  bring  up  among  the  tules  at  the  further  end  of  the  bayou,  and, 
exhausted  with  hard  work,  sit  up  all  night  and  fight  mosquitoes.  For  about  three  weeks  they 
continued  this  disagreeable  navigation,  making  three  round  trips,  each  of  about  a week  in 
duration. 

Nor  was  this  navigation  unaccompanied  by  danger.  The  voyagers  encountered  more 
perils  in  crossing  the  bays  of  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  and  Suisun,  than  in  the  long  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn  from  New  London  to  California.  On  several  occasions,  when  overtaken 
by  night  on  these  waters,  they  were  obliged,  by  reason  of  high  winds,  to  run  their  boat  ashore 
among  the  tall  salt  grass  and  tules,  and  lie,  literally  as  well  as  metaphysically,  on  their  oars  until 
morning.  On  their  last  downward  trip  they  were  met  in  San  Pablo  bay  by  a high  wind  from 
the  west,  which  blew  for  several  days.  They  lay  over  two  days  and  nights  in  the  narrows 
between  San  Pablo  and  San  Francisco  bays,  waiting  the  subsidence  of  the  high  wind,  and,  it 
having  on  the  third  day  seemingly  lulled  somewhat,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  try  to  reach 
San  Francisco  during  the  afternoon.  They  accordingly  raised  sail  on  their  whaleboat  about 
two  o’clock,  and  bore  away  through  greater  dangers  than  they  had  encountered  amidst  the 
tempests  of  the  cape  of  storms.  In  crossing  the  current  blown  from  the  ocean  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  they  were  several  times  within  a hair’s  breadth  of  capsizing  and  going  to  the 
bottom.  No  open  boat  but  a whaleboat  could  have  lived  amid  the  chopping  waters.  The 
steersman,  Gouverneur  Tillotson,  however,  who  had  theretofore  had  considerable  experience 
in  yachting,  brought  them  safely  through,  a feat  which,  though  performed  on  a small  whale- 
boat, exhibited  all  the  coolness,  the  nerve,  the  quick  eye,  and  the  skill,  which  have  given  fame 
and  wealth  to  many  a naval  hero.  On  this  last  trip  they  brought  down  a passenger  from 
Stockton  to  San  Francisco,  his  fare  being  two  ounces,  about  thirty-two  dollars  as  gold  was  then 
selling.  Pie  died  several  deaths  from  fright  on  the  passage  across  the  bay.  It  was,  in  fact, 
to  him  as  well  as  the  others,  an  awesome  time.  Squatted  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where 
Tillotson  compelled  him  to  sit  as  ballast,  not  permitted  to  move  to  the  right  or  left  through 
fear  of  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  craft,  his  attention  unoccupied  by  the  management  or 
sailing  of  the  boat,  with  the  dread  of  a watery  grave  before  his  eyes,  his  countenance  exhibited 
in  succession  most  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  passing  from  dark  whisky  purple  to  livid 
white.  He  was  a good,  honest  German,  and  the  expressions  of  his  thankfulness  to  lillotson 
partook  somewhat  of  the  sublime  as  well  as  of  the  profane.  Bennett  acknowledges  that  he 
was  never  himself  more  alarmed  for  his  corporal  welfare,  and  asserts  that  he  would  not  for  all 
the  gold  of  California  be  placed  again  in  such  a predicament. 

Bennett  and  Tillotson,  having  thus  fulfilled  their  duties  to  their  company  as  seamen,  now 
prepared  to  enter  on  a campaign  as  miners.  They  sold  the  whaleboat.  Their  two  compan- 
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ions,  who  had  set  out  by  way  of  the  isthmus,  had  now  arrived.  These  four  now  started  for 
the  mines.  They  tarried  a day  or  two  in  Stockton,  and  then  accompanied  their  teamster,  who 
pointed  out  the  course  previously  taken  by  their  associates  to  the  diggings,  lie  had,  while 
Tillotson  and  Bennett  had  been  getting  the  traps  across  the  bays  and  up  the  San  Joaquin  as 
far  as  Stockton,  been  hauling  the  same  traps  from  Stockton  to  an  incipient  town  at  the  moutli 
of  Wood’s  creek,  on  the  Tuolumne,  called  Jamestown,  or  more  properly  Jacksonville.  Tliis 
place,  which  consisted  of  a large  tent,  used  for  a store,  and  four  or  five  smaller  tents,  had  been 
pitched  upon  as  the  depot  of  the  company.  The  members  who  had  preceded  the  rest  of  the 
company  had  located  on  a bar  in  the  Tuolumne  river  some  two  miles  below  Jacksonville. 
They  had  been  on  this  bar  upwards  of  three  weeks  when  Bennett  and  Tillotson  with  their  two 
associates  joined  them.  They  seemed  to  have  been  waiting,  during  these  three  weeks,  for  gold 
to  come  to  them.  Though  the  bar  was  one  of  the  richest  which  had  been,  at  that  time,  found 
in  California,  they  had  accomplished  absolutely  nothing.  They  had  not  even  secured  any  por- 
tion of  the  bar  according  to  the  rules  established  by  the  miners  of  that  camp.  They  had 
lounged  away  the  days  beneath  a few  scrawny  trees  which  grew  on  the  bar.  They  had,  dur- 
ing the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening,  scratched  a few  holes  in  the  yielding  sand,  but  little 
larger  than  good-sized  hens’  nests.  In  fact,  they  had  grown  completely  disheartened — para- 
lyzed by  doubt  and  despair.  They  had  been  disappointed  in  finding  that  it  demanded  labor 
and  risk  to  procure  gold,  as  it  did  to  procure  any  other  kind  of  wealth.  Some  of  them  had 
reached  California  with  the  vivid  expectation  that  they  were  going  to  pick  up  nuggets  of  gold 
as  they  had  been  used  to  gather  cobblestones,  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  they 
found  they  had  got  to  work  for  it,  their  souls  withered  up  like  a scroll.  Working  under  a 
blistering  sun,  with  the  thermometer  at  a hundred  and  five  to  fifteen  in  the  shade,  and  a hun- 
dred and  forty  to  fifty  out  of  it,  swinging  the  pick  and  heaving  the  shovel,  and  standing  withal 
a large  part  of  the  time  in  the  unhealthy  position  of  feet  in  cold  running  water,  living  on  pork 
and  beans  and  hard  tack,  washed  down  with  unsettled  coffee,  with  dried-apple  sauce  once  in  a 
while  by  way  of  dessert,  and  sleeping  coiled  up  in  a blanket  on  the  bare  ground,  they  began  to 
sigh  for  home  comforts  and  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  And  when  they  considered,  besides,  that 
they  might  continue  to  work  for  weeks,  possibly  for  months,  without  beholding  even  a color 
of  gold,  they  concluded  that  such  was  not  the  life  meant  for  them.  On  the  very  next  day  after 
the  arrival  of  their  comrades  they  signified  their  determination  to  get  back,  as  soon  as  God 
would  let  them,  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  their  old  homes.  A more  homesick  set  of 
infants  was  never  seen;  and  no  wonder,  for  a more  discouraging  and  depressing  occupation 
can  not  be  found  than  that  of  the  gold-hunter.  You  know  that  you  may  dig  for  gold,  in  a 
locality  in  which  you  suppose  it  may  be  deposited,  for  weeks,  and  not  find  a particle;  and  at 
the  same  time  you  do  not  know  but  the  next  moment  your  pick  may  strike  a mass  of  pure 
gold  sufficient  to  render  you  independent  for  life.  It  is  this  uncertainty  which  demoralizes  one. 
It  is  worse  than  house-hunting. 

This  event  broke  up  the  company.  An  equitable  division  was  made  of  its  effects,  and  it 
became  resolved  into  its  original  elements.  Such  was  the  fate  of  all  the  companies  on  their 
arrival  in  California.  Probably  not  a single  ^company  survived  a month’s  joint  operations. 
They  broke  up  invariably  almost  immediately  afterreaching  San  I'rancisco.  Indeed,  it  seems 
a marvel  that  it  should  have  been  even  supposed  that  men  could,  without  the  application  of 
force,  be  brought  to  labor  together  in  community.  Those  who  work  are  unwilling  to  divide 
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with  those  who  loaf,  and  the  loafers  demand  an  equal  share  with  the  industrious;  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  all  grow  sour,  sulky,  discontented,  morose.  From  whatever  cause  it  arose, 
it  was  proverbial  that  every  one  of  the  grand  companies  got  up  in  the  eastern  States  fell  to 
pieces  forthwith  on  reaching  California. 

On  the  dispersion  of  the  company,  some  of  the  members  remained  at  the  diggings,  some, 
stopped  at  San  Francisco,  and  some  made  their  way  directly  to  their  former  homes  in  the  east. 
Two  several  small  aggregations  arose  out  of  the  wreck.  One  of  them  was  composed  of  Ben- 
nett, Gouverneur  Tillotson,  and  a cousin  of  the  latter;  the  other,  of  three  or  four  of  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  old  company.  In  the  mean  time  most  all  of  the  bar  had  been  taken  up  by  miners, 
who  were  constantly  pouring  into  the  diggings,  and  many  of  whom  were  attracted  to  this  bar 
by  its  reputation  for  richness.  Bennett  and  his  two  associates  could  secure  only  seven  feet 
front  on  the  river,  extending  indefinitely  in  depth;  and  the  other  new  association  secured  front 
feet  in  the  same  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

On  this  bar  Bennett  with  the  two  Tillotsons  remained  digging  gold  until  their  claim  was 
completely  worked  out.  They  then  set  about  prospecting,  that  is,  looking  about  over  the 
country  for  a fresh  claim,  the  most  dreary  and  disheartening  business  in  which  a human  being 
can  engage.  While  thus  employed  he  received  a letter  from  John  Satterlee,  who  had  left  the 
mines  soon  after  the  company  reached  the  diggings,  and  had  gone  back  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  had  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  of  law.  Bennett  had  previously 
received  several  letters  from  Satterlee,  all  of  the  same  purport,  urging  him  to  leave  the  mines, 
and  join  him  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  San  Francisco.  These  letters  presented  such  flatter- 
ing prospects  that  Bennett,  tired  of  prospecting,  concluded  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Satterlee, 
and  soon  left  for  San  Francisco. 

Bennett  had  been  in  the  mining  region  about  two  months  altogether.  He,  like  his  com- 
panions, the  Tillotsons,  had  dug  and  delved  and  rocked  as  hard  and  as  steadily  as  the  rugged- 
est  miner  of  them  all.  They  had  swung  pick  and  shovel,  and  I'ocked  cradles,  and  panned  out 
gold.  They  had  slept  on  a bed  of  twigs,  with  a blanket  for  bed-clothes,  and  a log  for  a pillow. 
Each  one  had  taken  his  week’s  turn  in  superintending  the  culinary  department,  not  a very  pre- 
tentious office.  Their  living  had  been  pork  and  beans,  hard  tack,  and  coffee,  with  occasional 
flippers  and  dried-apple  sauce.  They  had  been  hearty  and  rugged  all  the  while,  notwithstand- 
ing they  had  stood  with  their  feet  in  water  a large  part  of  the  time,  with  a scorching  sun  over 
their  heads,  and  an  ovenlike  atmosphere  around  them;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
their  mining  experience  was  in  the  months  of  August  and  September  and  part  of  October. 
By  such  rough-and-tumble  work,  succeeding  the  buffetings  of  Cape  Horn,  Bennett’s  health 
had  been  completely  restored,  and  his  constitution  reinvigorated.  When  he  left  home  for 
California  he  had  been  reduced  to  a hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  Within  two  years 
afterwards  he  had  gained  sixty  pounds. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  formed  a partnership  with  John  Satterlee.  Very  soon, 
Hon.  Myron  Norton,  who  was  at  the  moment  in  IMontercy,  in  the  constitutional  convention 
then  in  session  there,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  deemed  the  most 
important  committee  in  that  body,  joined  the  partnership,  as  it  had  been  originally  contemplated, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Bennett,  Norton  & Satterlee.  The  great  mental  quality  of  Norton 
was  his  solid  good  sense  and  judgment.  He  was  also  a good  speaker,  and  a man  of  uncom- 
monly popular  manners;  but  he  was  very  lazy,  and  hated  work  of  any  kind.  He  had  come 
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to  California  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  in  Colonel  Stevenson’s  regiment.  The  firm  had  quite 
a fair  practice  from  the  start,  but  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  appointment  of  Bennett  as  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  constitution  having  been  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  the  month  of 
October,  1849,  the  election  of  the  first  legislature  under  it  took  place  in  November.  Bennett 
was  nominated  without  distinction  of  party  as  one  of  the  two  senators  from  San  I'rancisco. 
Two  opposition  candidates  were  likewise  run.  There  was  quite  a warm  and  active  canvass, 
and  Bennett  and  his  associate  on  the  ticket  were  returned.  The  legislature  met  at  San  Jose, 
the  place  designated  by  the  constitution  as  the  capital,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  1849, 
in  which  Bennett  took  his  seat  as  senator  from  San  Francisco. 

The  first  legislature  was  composed  of  pretty  much  the  same  class  of  men  as  other  State 
legislatures.  There  were  lawyers,  doctors,  farmers,  merchants,  military  men,  speculators,  etc.,  and 
one  or  two  preachers  or  exhorters.  Most  of  them  were  in  the  flush  of  early  manhood — not  a 
gray  head  in  either  body.  A very  few  had  held  offices  of  trust  in  their  native  States.  iNIany 
of  them  had  been  well  educated,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  the  amenities  of  social  inter- 
course. They  were  all  ambitious,  energetic,  and  resolute.  A few  had  occupied  seats  in  other 
legislative  bodies.  One,  General  Green,  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Texan  army  in  the  war  of 
that  republic  with  Mexico,  and  had  been  made  prisoner  at  the  taking  of  the  Alamo.  A good 
many  afterwards  attained  local  distinction  in  California.  Among  them,  Bennett,  as  senator 
from  the  chief  city  of  the  young  State,  assumed  a leading  position  in  the  organization  of  the 
State  government,  and  in  the  initiation  of  the  business  which  set  it  in  motion. 

By  the  constitution  just  adopted  the  judiciary,  as  a general  rule,  was  made  elective,  but 
the  appointment  of  the  first  judges  was  to  be  made  by  the  legislature  in  joint  convention  of 
the  two  houses.  This  convention  was  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  session.  The  supreme 
court  consisted  of  three  justices:  one  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one 
for  six  years,  each  in  turn  becoming  chief  justice.  Bennett  was  elected  for  the  long  term  of 
six  years.  He  thereupon  resigned  the  position  of  senator  and  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

About  this  time  a contest  of  some  importance,  and  involving  considerable  interest  and 
feeling,  began  to  exhibit  itself.  It  arose  out  of  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  common  law 
system,  or  the  civil  law  system,  as  the  substratum  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State.  A compara- 
tively large  and  influential  part  of  the  legislature  consisted  of  former  citizens  of  southern  States, 
and  particularly  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  In  these  two  States  the  civil  law  is  the  basis  of  the  legal 
system;  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  who  had  emigrated  from  Louisiana  and  Texas  were 
urgent  in  advocacy  of  the  civil  law,  and  in  denunciation  of  the  common  law  as  the  foundation 
for  the  future  statutory  superstructure;  while  most  of  those  members  who  had  been  brought 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  common  law  were  equally  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  have  that 
system  prevail  in  California.  The  contest  finally  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, whereby  it  was  declared  that  the  common  law  of  England,  so  far  as  it  is  not  repugnant 
to  or  inconsistent  with  “the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
the  State  of  California,  shall  be  the  rule  of  decision  in  all  the  courts  of  tliis  State." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  conflict  between  different  systems  of  jurisprudence,  Bennett,  who 
had  then  just  been  appointed  to  the  bench,  was  selected  by  a committee  of  San  Francisco 
lawyers,  who  favored  the  adoption  of  the  common  law  system,  to  proceed  to  the  capital  and 
to  use  his  influence  in  favor  of  that  system.  This  he  did.  He  spent  a large  part  of  the  winter 
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at  the  capital,  and  did  what  he  could  to  induce  the  legislature  to  choose  the  common  law  in 
preference  to  the  civil  law  for  the  foundation  of  the  legal  system  of  the  new  State.  A com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  had  been  appointed  with  instructions  to  examine  the  subject,  and  to 
report  their  conclusion,  with  the  reasons  therefor.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  requested 
Bennett  to  examine  the  question  and  draw  the  report,  which  he  did.  The  document  is  known 
as  the  Report  on  the  Civil  and  Common  Law.  It  may  be  fairly  claimed  in  extenuation  of  the 
imperfections  and  defects  of  this  report  that  the  author  of  it  had  to  draw  upon  his  own 
unaided  resources  of  mind  and  memory  for  its  composition,  as  there  Avas  not,  at  that  early 
date,  an  American  or  English  law  book  in  the  place,  nor  even  a two-volume  library  of  science 
or  miscellaneous  literature  of  any  kind.  The  Report  ma}^  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  volume 
one  of  California  Reports. 

The  common  law  system  was  adopted  by  the  legislature.  Bennett  spent  the  wdiole  of  the 
month  of  February  of  this  winter  at  San  Jose,  the  capital.  This  month  in  his  native  State  is 
generally  considered  as  the  coldest,  stormiest,  severest,  and  most  disagreeable  of  all  the  months 
in  the  year.  But  nothing  could  be  wanting  to  the  deliciousness  of  the  temperature  of  this 
February  of  the  California  winter.  The  then  little  Mexican  village  of  San  Jose,  noAv  the  pop- 
ulous and  thriving  city  of  San  Jose,  nestles  amidst  trees  and  foliage  in  the  center  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  world.  In  that  February  the  blue  sky  seemed  to 
rest  on  the  summit  of  the  surrounding  hills,  a Avaving  and  variegated  canopy,  so  clear  and 
pure  Avas  the  atmosphere.  One  felt  himself  buoyed  up  as  if  above  the  grossness  of  earth,  as 
if  he  were  a spirit  of  Eden,  and  breathed  the  life-giving  breath  of  Paradise.  It  seemed  to 
Bennett,  long  accustomed  to  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  Buffalo,  that,  in  the  California  climate 
of  San  Jose,  he  was  at  last  fanned  by  the  balmy  breezes  of  the  unknown  land  which  used  to 
shape  itself  out  to  the  visions  of  his  youthful  day-dreams. 

In  the  early  part  of  March  Bennett  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  as  one  of  the  three  justices 
of  the  supreme  court,  which  held  its  first  session  at  San  Francisco.  This  Avas  during  the  period 
of  the  heated  discussion  in  congress  on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  California  as  a State, 
which  finally  resulted  in  that  series  of  enactments  called  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
The  admission  of  California  as  a free  .State  was  one  of  those  measures.  The  news  of  the 
admission,  the  transmission  of  which  from  Washington  to  San  Francisco  Avould  noAv  require 
scarcely  the  hundredth  part  of  a second,  then  occupied  about  a month  of  tedious  and  Aveary 
time.  The  glad  tidings  reached  California  in  the  month  of  October.  A grand  celebration 
followed.  Judge  Bennett  Avas  appointed  the  orator  for  the  occasion,  and  delivered  an  address 
on  the  plaza  to  a large  gathering  of  people.  The  following  extract  Avas  included  in  Epes  Sar- 
gent’s Speaker,  and  will  afford  an  idea  of  Judge  Bennett’s  style,  as  Avell  as  show  the  prophetic 
spirit  with  which  he  then  anticipated  the  future  groAvth  and  grandeur  of  the  Pacific  States : 

Judging  from  the  past,  Avhat  have  we  not  a right  to  expect  in  the  future  ? The  Avorld  has  never  wit- 
nessed anything  equal  or  similar  to  our  career  hitherto.  Scarcely  two  years  ago  California  Avas  almost  an 
unoccupied  wild.  With  the  exception  of  a presidio,  a mission,  a pueblo,  or  a lonely  ranch,  scattered  here 
and  there,  at  tiresome  distances,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  uniform  stillness  had  ever  been  broken 
by  the  footsteps  of  civilized  man.  The  agricultural  richness  of  her  valleys  remained  unimproved ; and 
the  wealth,  of  a world  lay  entombed  in  the  bos^m  of  her  solitaiy  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  her  unex- 
plored streams.  Behold  the  contrast!  The  hand  of  agriculture  is  now  busy  in  every  fertile  valley,  and 
its  toils  are  remunerated  Avith  reAvards  Avhich  in  no  other  portion  of  the  world  c.an  be  credited.  Enterprise 
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has  pierced  ever)-  hill  for  hidden  treasure,  and  has  heaped  up  enormous  gains.  Cities  and  villages  dot  the 
surface  of  the  whole  State.  Steamers  dart  along  our  rivers,  and  innumerable  vessels  spread  their  white- 
wings  over  our  bays.  Not  Constantinople,  upon  which  the  wealth  of  imperial  Rome  was  lavished;  not  St. 
Petersburg,  to  found  which  the  arbitrar)'  czar  sacrificed  thousands  of  his  subjects,  would  rival,  in  rapidity 
of  growth,  the  fair  city  which  lies  before  me.  Our  State  is  a marvel  to  ourselves,  and  a mirdcle  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  California  confined  within  her  own  borders.  Mexico,  and  the 
islands  nestled  in  the  embrace  of  the  Pacific,  have  felt  the  quickening  breath  of  her  enterprise.  With  her 
golden  wand  she  has  touched  the  prostrate  corpse  of  South  American  industry,  and  it  has  sprung  up  in 
the  freshness  of  life.  She  has  caused  the  hum  of  busy  life  to  be  heard  in  the  wilderness  “ where  rolls  the 
Oregon,”  and  but  recently  heard  no  sound  “ save  his  own  dashings.”  Even  the  wall  of  Chinese  exclu- 
siveness has  been  broken  down,  and  the  Children  of  the  Sun  have  come  forth  to  view  the  splendor  of  her 
achievements. 

But,  flattering  as  has  been  the  past,  satisfactory  as  is  the  present,  it  is  but  a foretaste  of  the  future.  It 
is  a trite  saying,  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  great  events.  Nothing  can  be  more  true.  But  the  greatest  of 
all  events  of  the  present  age  is  at  hand.  It  needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  that  the  course  of  the 
world’s  trade  is  destined  soon  to  be  changed.  But  a few  years  can  elapse  before  the  commerce  of  Asia 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  instead  of  pursuing  the  ocean  track,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  even  taking  the  shorter  route  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
will  enter  the  Golden  Gate  of  California,  and  deposit  its  riches  in  the  lap  of  our  own  city.  Hence,  on 
bars  of  iron,  and  propelled  by  steam,  it  will  ascend  the  mountains  and  traverse  the  desert;  and,  having 
again  reached  the  confines  of  civilization,  will  be  distributed,  through  a thousand  channels,  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  union  and  of  Europe.  New  York  will  then  become  what  London  now  iSj  the  great  central 
point  of  exchange,  the  heart  of  trade,  the  force  of  whose  contraction  and  expansion  will  be  felt  through- 
out every  arteiy  of  the  commercial  world,  and  San  Francisco  will  then  stand  the  second  city  of  America. 
Is  this  visionary  ? Twenty  years  will  determine. 

The  world  is  interested  in  our  success;  for  a fresh  field  is  opened  to  its  commerce,  and  a new  avenue 
to  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  human  race.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  realize  the  hopes  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  expectations  of  the  world.  Let  us  not  only  be  united  amongst  ourselves,  for  our  own  local 
welfare,  but  let  us  strive  to  cement  the  common  bonds  of  brotherhood  of  the  whole  union.  In  our  rela- 
tions to  the  federal  government,  let  us  know  no  south,  no  north,  no  east,  no  west.  Wherever  American 
liberty  flourishes,  let  that  be  our  common  country.  Wherever  the  American  banner  waves,  let  that  be 
our  home. 

Soon  after  his  election  Judge  Bennett  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  the  first  session  of  which  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  commencing 
on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1850.  He  continued  to  act  as  a member  of  the  court  until 
his  resignation.  The  decisions  of  the  court  during  his  period  of  sertdee  are  reported  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  California  Reports. 

The  salary  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  had  been  fi.xed  at  the  nominal  annual 
amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each.  There  was,  however,  on  the  organization  of  the  State 
government,  no  money  in  the  treasury,  and  all  officers  were  obliged  to  receive  their  salaries  in 
State  scrip.  California  had  been,  since  its  acquisition  from  Me.xico,  under  the  military-  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  No  territorial  administration  had  smoothed  a financial  path- 
way for  the  incoming  State  organization  or  filled  its  treasury  with  coin  derived  from  ta.xation. 
Accordingly,  the  scrip,  or  treasury  notes,  of  the  new  State  began  at  once  to  sink  below  their 
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nominal  value.  Another  cause  for  the  depression  of  the  earliest  treasury  issues  was  the  neglect^ 
of  congress  to  admit  the  embryo  State  as  one  of  the  common  sisterhood  of  States.  This  con- 
gress, it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  one  which  wrangled  so  long  over  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  the  result  of  whose  protracted  deliberations  was  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  of  which 
the  admission  of  California  was  one.  This  act  came  too  late  to  affect  immediately  and  favorably 
the  credit  of  the  State.  Its  scrip,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  kept  going  down,  constantly  down, 
until  it  had  sunk  to  the  pittance  of  thirty-five  cents  on  a dollar,  at  or  near  which  sum  Judge 
Bennett  had  found  himself  obliged  to  sell  several  quarters  of  his  salary.  Having  only  this 
scrip  to  depend  upon  to  defray  his  ordinary  expenses,  he  found  this  reduced  amount  far  from 
sufficient  to  meet  his  indispensable  outlays.  Besides,  he  had  previously,  during  his  residence 
in  California,  been  in  the  habit  of  living  in  a somewhat  generous  way,  and  had  unavoidably 
contracted  a number  of  small  debts,  which  he  considered  himself  honorably  bound  to  pay. 
He  had  also  become  somewhat  tired  of  the  monotony  of  his  position.  The  business  of  the 
court  was  not  large  enough  to  occupy  more  than  a small  portion  of  his  time,  though  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  was  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  his  associates  devoting  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
time  and  all  their  thoughts  to  making  money.  At  last  Judge  Bennett  made  up  his  mind  to 
resign  and  to  resume  the  practice  of  the  law,  as  the  only  issue  from  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. Accordingly,  in  October  or  November,  1851,  after  holding  his  office  two  years,  with 
an  unexpired  term  of  four  years,  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  Under  all  the  adverse  pecuniary- 
circumstances  by  which  he  felt  himself  oppressed,  he  nevertheless  would  not  have  giv-en  his 
resignation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  full  assurance  that  Edward  Norton,  Esq.,  Avould  be 
appointed  his  successor.  This  gentleman  had  been  in  former  years  a Buffalo  townsman  of 
Bennett,  in  which  place  he  had  practiced  law,  and  had  been  recognized  by  the  profession  as  a 
man  of  an  uncommonly  clear  and  logical  cast  of  mind.  He  had  afterwards  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  the  city  of  New  York  for  some  years  before  coming  to  California;  and  he  had,  in 
the  supreme  court  of  California,  often  displayed  his  intellectual  acuteness  and  sound  judgment 
before  Judge  Bennett  on  the  bench.  He  was,  by  all  odds,  the  fittest  man  for  the  position; 
but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  but  the  members  of  a corrupt  land  clique  which  then  controlled 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  another  person  of  no  reputation  as  a lawyer,  but  who  had  been 
subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  clique,  received  the  appointment  from  the  governor. 

During  the  two  years’  term  of  service  of  Judge  Bennett,  new  legal  questions  arising  under 
the  Mexican  law,  as  well  as  in  the  common  run  of  commercial  and  maritime  cases  under  the 
common  law,  were  constantly  presented  for  adjudication.  A decision  which  raised  a great 
excitement  was  made  in  the  case  of  Woodworth  v.  Fulton.  It  affected  what  were  called  the 
pueblo  rights  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  claimants  of  land  under  the  supposed 
pueblo.  The  principle  of  Judge  Bennett’s  decision,  reduced  to  its  simplest  formula,  was  that 
no  one  could  derive  title  to  real  estate  from  one  who  had  no  title.  This  doctrine  seems  intel- 
ligible enough.  Yet  so  mystified  had  the  public  mind  become  by  the  sophistries  of  a clique 
of  avaricious  land  monopolists,  that  the  judgment  was,  after  the  resignation  of  Judge  Ben- 
nett, reversed  in  the  same  court  under  the  most  suspicious  circumstances.  The  lawyers  of 
San  Francisco,  as  Well  as  all  intelligent  litigants,  well  knew  that  Judge  Bennett’s  decision  was 
correct,  and  that  his  doctrine  would  be  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
as  soon  as  a case  involving  the  point  could  be  got  before  it;  and  consequently,  every  case  was 
compromised  and  settled  by'  parties  holding  views  adverse  to  the  decision  in  Woodworth  v. 
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Fulton,  as  soon  as  the  intention  was  manifested  of  bringing  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error  to  that 
tribunal  of  last  resort.  Congress  acted  on  all  occasions  entirely  in  consonance  with  the  theory 
of  Judge  Bennett,  and,  at  last,  some  twenty  odd  years  aftec  the  commencement  of  the  contro- 
versy, the  supreme  court  carried  into  adjudication  the  very  doctrine  first  announced  in  the  case 
of  Woodworth  v.  Fulton.  (By  the  way,  this  Woodworth  was  a lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and 
commanded  a war  vessel  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  was  a son  of  the  author  of  “ The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket  that  Hung  in  the  Well.”) 

Soon  after  his  leaving  the  bench  Judge  Bennett  made  a visit  cast,  and  was  absent  from 
California  about  a year  and  a half.  On  his  return  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  San  Francisco.  The  great  struggle  between  two  opposing  phases  of  high  civilization, 
which  resulted  in  the  great  war — the  irresistible  conflict — was  then  casting  its  shadow  over  the 
future.  Political  parties  were  loosely  held  together  for  the  want  of  some  strong  bond  of  prin- 
ciple. The  Republican  party  was  not  yet  born.  That  grand  combination  of  the  intelligence, 
energy,  resolution,  patriotism,  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  principle,  of  the  northern  States, 
which  afterwards  made  the  American  flag  the  symbol,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  words,  of  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land,  and  over  the  whole  earth,  was  still  in  embryo.  The  times  were 
ominous  of  some  great  catastrophe  to  the  old  political  parties.  It  was  in  this  condition  of 
affairs  that  the  Republican  party  was  first  organized  in  California.  Judge  Bennett  was  one  of 
its  earliest  and  stanchest  supporters.  He  was  president  of  the  State  Republican  convention 
which  met  at  Sacramento  in  1856;  and  he  was  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  nominated  by 
another  convention  of  the  new  party  for  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  ran  for  that  office 
on  the  first  State  ticket  of  the  party,  and  on  which  Edward  Stanly  was  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. The  whole  ticket  was  defeated,  as  had  been  anticipated  from  the  outset;  for  the 
majestic  Republican  oak,  which  afterwards  sheltered  the  country  from  the  tempest  of  rebel- 
lion, was  then  but  a sapling.  Judge  Bennett  continued  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party  during  the  war,  and  since  then  has  generally  acted  with  the  same  party,  though  not 
always  adhering  to  it  through  thick  and  thin,  as  he  is  not  one  of  those  politicians  who  go  with 
their  party,  right  or  wrong.  Indeed,  he  can  not  be  properly  called  a politician  at  all,  as  he 
takes  no  part  in  the  general  scramble  of  ordinary  politics. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  Judge  Bennett  \vas  employed  by  a commercial  company  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington to  attend  to  some  important  matters  before  congress  relating  to  certain  guano  islands  in 
the  Pacific  ocean.  He  spent  most  of  the  ensuing  winter  at  the  capital,  making  trips  to  Buffalo 
and  other  of  the  eastern  cities.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  employed  by  the  settlers  on  that 
portion  of  the  land  in  San  Francisco  then  known  as  the  Santillan  claim,  to  assist  in  opposing 
the  confirmation  of  that  claim  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  This  rendered 
expedient  his  remaining  at  the  east  to  attend  the  term  of  the  supreme  court  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  at  which  term  the  Santillan  claim  was  finally  determined  to  be  fraudulent  and  void. 
The  very  day  on  which  the  final  judgment  was  rendered  Bennett  conveyed  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence to  his  clients  in  San  Francisco  by  telegraph,  which  they  duly  received,  and  by  reason 
of  which  they  were  enabled  to  purchase,  in  advance  of  other  men,  large  quantities  of  land  cov- 
ered by  the  claim  at  a comparatively  small  price. 

In  the  mean  time  Judge  Bennett  was  married,  and  in  company  with  his  wife  spent  the  fall 
of  1861  in  traveling,  or  rather  sauntering  over  the  north-western  States.  They  passed  one 
entire  summer  at  Saratoga  Springs,  and  part  of  another  at  Newport,  and  \\^:re  in  the  east  during 
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tlie  presidential  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  sailed 
for  San  Francisco  by  the  Panama  route  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  of  i86i.  The  war  was 
then  in  full  blast;  and  while  passirig  through  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  steamer,  at  night,  con- 
stantly felt  the  unseen  protecting  power  of  this  great  nation  hovering  around  her,  by  the  signifi- 
cant blaze  of  rockets  ascending,  from  time  to  time,  from  war  steamers  of  the  United  States. 

On  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  after  about  three  years’  absence.  Judge  Bennett  again 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  has  continued  the  same  to  the  present  time.  He 
has  all  the  while  kept  aloof  from  active  participation  in  party  politics,  though  generally  reck- 
oned among  Republicans. 

The  progressive  portion  of  the  population  of  California  had,  for  years  prior  to  1879,  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  procure  the  calling  of  a convention  to  revise  the  State  constitu- 
tion. The  old  constitution  had  been  framed  and  adopted  in  1849,  and  had  been  amended  sev- 
eral times,  and  was  a kind  of  rickety,  antiquated  machine,  altogether  behind  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  people  of  California.  Besides,  through  the  latitudinarian  construction  of  many 
clauses  by  the  courts,  numerous  oppressive  abuses  had  grown  up,  for  which  no  effectual  rem- 
edy could  be  found  otherwise  than  by  an  upheaval  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  political 
society.  Through  the  operation  of  divers  causes,  the  elucidation  of  which  here  would  lead  us 
into  too  extended  discussion,  and  especially  in  consequence  of  an  extremely  defective  and 
unjust  system  of  taxation,  which  had  become  fastened  on  the  industry  of  the  State  by  the 
interpretation  given  by  the  supreme  court  to  the  old  constitution,  the  property  of  the  whole 
State  was  gradually  but  surely  becoming  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a few  millionaires.  At 
last  the  legislature  of  1879  passed  an  act  authorizing  a constitutional  convention.  Delegates 
to  the  convention  were  to  be  chosen  at  a special  election.  Judge  Bennett,  without  solicitation 
or  even  knowledge  on  his  part,  was  nominated  as  a candidate  for  the  position  of  one  of  the 
delegates  from  San  Francisco  by  the  regular  Republican  part}^'  but  the  whole  Republican 
ticket  was  ignorniniously  defeated,  and  Judge  Bennett  without  regret  lost  his  election. 

The  constitution  submitted  by  the  convention  was  adopted  by  the  people.  Then  came  on 
the  election  of  the  officers  provided  for  by  the  new  constitution.  Judge  Bennett  had  been  a 
’ warm  advocate  of  the  new  fundamental  law,  while  the  same  was  under  consideration  by  the 
people;  and  after  its  adoption  he  was  put  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the 
State  by  the  independent  political  organization  which  had  procured  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  by  a large  majority  of  votes,  called  the  New  Constitution  party.  It  had  been  but 
shortly  before  that  Kearneyism  had  begun  to  be  propagated  by  Denis  Kearney.  The  Chron- 
icle newspaper,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  de  Young  was  the  presiding  geuius,  though  at  first  a 
supporter  of  Kearney,  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  both  of  Kearney 
personally,  and  of  his  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  strenuous  in  support  of  the  New  Consti- 
tution party  and  its  nominees.  The  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  a Baptist  preacher  of  San  Francisco, 
and  afterwards  mayor  of  the  city,  was  an  efficient  and  prominent  member  of  the  Kearney 
party.  The  prospects  of  success  of  the  New  Constitution  party  were  highly  flattering,  when, 
of  a sudden,  they  were  blasted  by  the  attempt  of  Mr.  De  Young  to  assassinate  Dr.  Kalloch. 
This  killed  the  party,  and  its  ticket  was  defeated  from  head  to  foot,  and  its  candidates  for  office 
were  hopelessly  slaughtered,  and  Bennett  with  them. 

During  the  period  of  his  residence  in  California,  Judge  Bennett  has,  besides  his  profes- 
sional practice,  contributed  occasional  articles  on  legal  subjects  to  law  magazines  and  reviews. 
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and  has  delivered  several  addresses,  orations,  and  political  speeches;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  at  San  Francisco  of  the  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  he  was 
selected  orator  of  the  day,  and  delivered  an  address  in  the  Mechanics’  Pavilion  before  an 
immense  concourse  of  people. 

In  concluding  this  narrative  of  events  in  the  life  of  Judge  Bennett,  the  record  wouUl  be 
incomplete  without  some  general  reference  to  the  leading  elements  in  his  judicial  character. 
It  is  freely  conceded  by  the  brotherhood  of  the  bar  throughout  the  Golden  State  that  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Bennett,  as  regards  learning  and  ability  and  integrity,  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished judges  that  ever  sat  upon  the  bench  in  California.  His  knowledge  of  law  is  profound, 
his  judgment  accurate,  his  perceptions  acute,  his  attention  unwavering,  his  decisions  just,  and 
his  opinions  models  of  logical  method,  free  from  unnecessary  verbiage,  and  presenting  the 
facts  and  the  law  in  the  case  with  clearness,  fullness,  and  precision.  The  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  his  intellect,  as  a judge,  is  its  severity  and  continuity  of  logic.  All  the  evolutions 
of  his  mind  appear  to  run  in  regular  and  systematic  sequences,  so  that  it  would  not  be  a diffi- 
cult task  to  take  any  one  of  his  ultimate  opinions,  and  by  merely  supplying  the  suppressed 
premises,  throw  it  into  a series  of  formal  syllogisms.  The  form  of  his  habitual  thought,  in 
the  solution  of  legal  problems,  is  deductive  rather  than  inductive.  It  is  this  distinctive 
peculiarity  which  qualifies  him  for  the  exalted  position  of  judge,  inasmuch  as  inductive  logic 
can  find  no  place  in  the  actual  administration  of  jurisprudence. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Judge  Bennett’s  legal  genius  is  his  preference  for  great  cases,  and 
especially  for  constitutional  questions.  The  ironical  adage,  maxinms  in  minimis,  has  no 
application  to  him.  He  is  rather  like  the  Hercules  of  Euripides,  “great  on  great  occasions.’’ 
It  is  this  greatness  of  Judge  Bennett  on  great  occasions  which,  in  past  years,  induced  the  bar, 
as  by  common  consent,  to  select  him  as  the  judicial  arbiter  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  and 
important  cases.  It  was  this  which  induced  the  legislature  of  California  to  pay  him  the  com- 
pliment of  adopting,  as  its  own,  by  the  committee  of  that  body,  his  exhaustiv'e  and  systematic 
report  on  common  law.  It  is  this  which,  by  the  united  accord  of  both  the  profession  and  the 
people,  has  placed  him,  in  public  estimation,  foremost  among  the  judiciary  of  the  State. 

Judge  Bennett  is  an  accomplished  Greek  and  Latin  scholar;  he  is  also  familiar  with  sev- 
eral modern  languages.  He  is  a constant  reader,  a most-agreeable  conversationalist,  and  pos- 
sesses a memory  retentive  and  enriched  with  gleanings  from  a wide  range  of  eclectic  information 
and  classic  lore. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  biographical  sketch  has  run  out  to  greater  length 
than  usual.  This  has  arisen  from  divers  reasons.  The  author  of  this  work  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  are  natives  of  the  same  State,  county,  and  town,  and  were  born  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  each  other.  No  great  disparity  in  age  exists  between  them.  The  early  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  each  were  to  a great  extent  the  same.  And  it  has  happened  throughout 
life  that  each  has  been  thrown,  beyond  what  is  common,  among  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  the  other.  Their  studies  and  tastes  are  similar.  In  later  years  they  have  been 
closely  associated.  The  author  has  been  a member,  as  a guest,  of  the  family  of  his  subject, 
and  is  such  now.  He  has  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  events  of  the  life  of  Judge 
Bennett  with  greater  particularity  than  has  come  within  his  reach  in  most  instances ; and  he 
has  narrated  them  without  exaggeration,  and  with  all  the  brevitj'  and  precision  consistent  with 
a fair  development  of  the  life  and  character  which  he  has  endeavored  to  portray. 
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IN  the  latter  pai't  of  the  seventeenth  century,  about  the  year  1665,  a gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Thornton  came  to  the  then  colony  of  Virginia  from  England,  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
the  county  of  Rappahannock,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  a gap  in  that  range 
of  mountains,  called  for  him  Thornton’s  Gap.  The  tradition  is  that  he  brought  with  him,  or 
obtained  not  long  afterwards  from  Charles  IL,  a grant  for  a tract  of  land  on  which  he  made 
his  home.  His  son  or  grandson,  whose  name  was  Francis  Thornton,  known  as  Francis  Thorn- 
ton the  elder,  married  Frances  Gregory.  This  lady  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  John 
Washington,  of  Northamptonshire,  England,  who  came  to  America  about  1657,  and  settled  at 
Bridge’s  creek,  on  the  Potomac  river,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  colony  of  Virginia. 
This  John  Washington  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Washingtons  of  Virginia.  Several  children 
were  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  of  Francis  Thornton  and  Frances  Gregory;  among  them 
was  Francis  Thornton,  known  as  Francis  Thornton  of  the  falls,  so  designated  from  his  resi- 
dence near  the  falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  who  married  Ann  Thompson,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Thompson  and  Lady  Spotswood,  the  widow  of  Alexander  Spotswood,  governor  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia.  Thp  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  1740  became  the  minister  of  St.  Mark’s  parish,  and  in  1742  married  the  lady  above 
mentioned.  Mr.  Thompson  was,  a' gentleman  of  fine  attainments.  He  was  a Master  of  Arts 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  a native  of  Ireland,  born  near  Belfast,  and  first  came  to  Mary- 
land as  a minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  afterwards  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  only  son  of  this  marriage  of  Francis  Thornton  and  Ann  Thompson  was  Francis 
Thornton,  who  married  Sally  Innes,  the  daughter  of  Harry  Innes.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  of  this  marriage  on  the  third  of  April,  1797,  at  Mount  Comfort,  the  then  residence 
of  his  great  uncle,  Colonel  James  Innes,  near  the  city  of  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
Both  Harry  and  James  Innes  were  lawyers,  and  attained  eminence  in  their  profession.  The 
former,  Harry  Innes,  was  born  in  1752  in  Caroline  county,  Virginia.  His  father,  Rev.  Robert 
Innes,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  was  a native  of  Scotland,  and  married  Catharine  Richards,  of 
Virginia,  of  whom  Harry  Innes  was  the  second  son.  He,  with  a younger  brother,  James, 
read  law  with  a Mr.  Rose  in  the  same  State.  In  1783  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  district  of  Kentucky.  In  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Kentucky  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  position.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  by  the  Virginia  legislature  attorney-general  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  and  served  in 
that  position  until  he  was  appointed  by  President  Washington,  in  1789,  judge  of  the  United 
States  court  for  the  Kentucky  district.  When  Kentucky  became  a State,  in  1792,  he  was 
elected  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  position  he  declined,  and 
continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  United  States  district  judge  until  his  death,  in 
September,  1816.  It  is  said  of  him,  by  the  author  of  a brief  sketch  of  his  life  in  Collins’  His- 
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toiy  of  Kentucky:  “ In  all  these  responsible  capacities  the  conduct  of  Judge  Junes  was  with- 
out reproach,  and  raised  him  most  desei-vcdly  high  in  the  public  esteem,  and  he  received  the 
repeated  thanks  of  General  Washington  for  the  discharge  of  high  trusts.  As  a judge  he  was 
patient  to  hear,  diligent  to  investigate,  and  impartial  to  decide.”  One  of  his  daughters  became 
the  wife  of  Francis  Thornton  and  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Colonel  James  Innes  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  independence  of  the  States,  an  officer 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  had  great  reputation  as  an  orator.  From  the  encomium 
bestowed  upon  his  eloquence  by  Patrick  Henry  in  the  convention  of  Virginia  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution,  one  would  infer  that  he  had  extraordinary  gifts  in  this  regard. 
This  encomium,  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is  here  inserted.  Colonel  Innes  addressed  the  con- 
vention on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1788,  against  the  adoption  of  previous  amendments,  or,  in 
other  words,  against  a conditional  ratification  of  the  constitution.  This  was  Mr.  Henry’s  plan. 
Mr.  Henry  spoke  afterwards  on  the  same  day.  In  allusion  to  Colonel  Innes’  remarks,  he  said: 
“ I am  astonished  at  what  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Innes  said.  That  honorable  gentleman  is 
endowed  with  great  eloquence — eloquence  splendid,  magnificent,  and  sufficient  to  shake  the 
human  mind.”  (See  Elliott’s  Debates,  vol.  iv,  p.  651.) 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  son  Harry,  his  father,  Francis  Thornton,  resided  at  Fall 
Hill,  near  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  Spottsylvania  county,  Virginia,  which  place  continued 
to  be  his  residence  for  many  years.  When  Plarry  Thornton  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  he 
was  taken  to  Kentucky  by  his  grandfather.  Judge  Innes,  to  reside  with  him  and  be  as  one  of 
his  own  children.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  adopted  child  of  his  grandfather.  Judge 
Innes’  residence  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Frankfort,  then,  as  now,  the  capital 
of  the  State.  There  young  Thornton  grew  up,  and  received,  under  the  watchful  care  of  his 
grandfather,  his  training  and  education.  He  was  sent  to  the  best  schools  the  State  afforded. 
He  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a college  training.  Among  his  teachers  was  one  named  iMcAl- 
lister,  who  was  famous  as  an  instructor  at  that  time  in  Kentucky,  a Scotchman  of  fine  acquire- 
ments and  liberal  education,  who  devoted  a great  part  of  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
Many  of  the  young  men  of  the  State,  who  afterwards  attained  distinction,  were  among  his 
pupils.  From  this  school  Harry  Thornton  derived  great  benefit.  McAllister  was  an  excellent 
linguist,  and  under  his  instruction  young  Hai'ry  became  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language.  He 
always  read  it  with  ease,  and  took  much  delight  in  reading  the  works  of  the  distinguished 
authors  in  that  language  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

His  grandfather  occupied  a distinguished  position  in  Kentucky.  The  leading  men  of 
Kentucky  were  frequent  guests  at  his  house,  and,  no  doubt,  his  adopted  son  derived  much 
improvement  from  associating  with  the  intelligent  gentlemen  he  met  in  his  grandfather’s  home. 
The  State  of  Kentucky,  during  the  time  that  he  was  maturing  into  manhood,  and  indeed 
before,  had  attracted  many  young  gentlemen  of  shining  talents  from  the  older  States,  who 
were  then  filling  distinguished  positions  at  the  bar  and  in  the  other  learned  professions.  There 
has  scarcely  been  an  instance  where  a State  was  settled  by  a bolder,  more  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic population.  The  great  amount  of  litigation  which  grew  out  of  its  system  of  land  laws, 
and  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  made  it  worth  litigating  for,  had  drawn  to  it  many  promising 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  who  were  destined  at  a future  day  to  achieve  distinction  not 
only  in  the  State,  but  on  the  broader  theater  of  the  national  councils  and  the  higher  federal 
courts.  A large  number  of  these  men  had  received  the  best  advantage:^  which  the  higher 
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institutions  of  learning  in  the  older  States  afforded,  so  that  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in 
scholarly  attainments.  All  questions  of  importance  became  matters  of  public  discussion,  and 
the  }mung  men  of  the  State  probably  cultivated  the  oratorical  art  more  constantly  and  assid- 
uously than  anywhere  else  in  the.  United  States.  Among  such  a population  Mr.  Thornton 
grew  up,  and  when  he  attained  to  manhood  he  determined  to  adopt  the  law  as  his  profession. 
It  should  be  stated  here  that  v/hile  yet  a youth  he  served  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  The 
scene  of  his  service  was  in  eastern  Virginia.  The  portion  of  the  army  to  which  he  belonged 
did  not  participate  in  any  engagement. 

He  studied  the  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Kentucky,  where  he  commenced  prac- 
tice. On  the  third  of  March,  1822,  he  was  married  to  Lucy  Crittenden,  the  daughter  of  Major 
John  Crittenden,  of  Woodford  county,  Kentucky.  Major  Crittenden  was  born  in  Virginia, 
and  was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and 
became  in  after  years  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  married  in  that  State 
Judith  Harris,  of  a family  zealously  Whig  in  the  war  of  independence.  Two  of  her  brothers, 
John  and  Jordan  Harris,  were  gallant  officers  in  that  war,  and  rendered  valuable  services  in  the 
cause.  Judith  Harris  was  the  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Turpin  and  Mary  Jefferson.  Major 
Crittenden  removed  with  his  family  to  Kentucky  from  Powhatan  county,  Virginia,  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  made  his  home  in  that  portion  of  the  State  which  after- 
wards constituted  the  beautiful  and  fertile  county  of  Woodford.  He  must  have  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  his  county,  as  his  election  to  responsible  positions  clearly  indi- 
cates. In  1783  he  was  chosen  a representative  of  Fayette  county  in  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  following  year  was  again  chosen  for  the  same  position.  In  the  county  of 
Woodford  Lucy  Crittenden  was  born  and  grew  up.  Her  father  came  to  his  death  compara- 
tively young.  His  wife  and  eight  children  survived  him.  Not  long  after  his  marriage  Mr. 
Thornton  determined  to  seek  a new  field  in  which  to  prosecute  his  profession,  and  in  1823  he 
removed  to  Huntsville,  Madison  county,  Alabama,  which  place  was  his  home  for  a number  of 
years.  This  county  possessed  a fertile  and  productive  soil,  and  an  active  and  intelligent  pop- 
ulation was  moving  into  it.  The  business  in  the  line  of  his  profession  was  large  and  increas- 
ing, and  his  selection  of  a home  was  well  made.  His  practice  was  a good  one,  and  in  a few 
3^ears  he  became  distinguished  at  the  bar.  He  had  been  residing  in  Huntsville  about  two  years, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  President  John  Quincj^  Adams  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  district  in  which  he  lived.  This  office  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself,  until,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency,  he  was  removed.  His  removal  was  one  of  the  first 
made  by  this  president  during  his  administration.  An  anecdote,  characteristic  of  General 
Jackson,  is  told  of  this  removal.  Some  friend  of  the  president  e.Kpressed  to  him  his  regret 
that  he  had  removed  Mr.  Thornton  from  office,  to  which  the  president  replied:  “ I also  regret 
it;  but  it  is  done,  and  I shall  not  reinstate  him.  I am  told  that  Thornton  was  an  excellent 
officer;  but  I never  engage  in  any  child’s  play.  The  thing  is  done,  and  it  must  remain  as  it  is.” 
While  he  was  a resident  of  Huntsville  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Madison  county  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama.  He  served  but  one  season ; but  during  that  period  he 
took  a conspicuous  position  as  a debater  among  its  members. 

During  his  whole  life  he  was  greatly  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  pursued  it  industriously  while  a resident  of  Huntsville,  and  his  reputation  as  an  able  law- 
. yer  spread  all  over  the  State.  In  1834  he  was  elected  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
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court  of  the  State.  In  that  capacity  he  served  with  mucli  credit  to  Idmscif,  and  to  the  ^ati'^- 
faction  of  the  bar  and  people  of  the  State,  until  January,  1^3(3,  when,  findini^  the  salary  inad- 
equate to  the  support  of  his  growing  family,  he  resigned  the  position,  and  removed  to  Mobile, 
to  resume  there  the  practice  of  his  profession,  llis  opinions,  while  on  the  bench  of  llie  supreme 
court  of  Alabama,  appear  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Stewart  and  Porter’s  Reports,  and  the  first, 
second,  and  third  volumes  of  Porter’s  Reports. 

Mobile  was  then  a prosperous  and  growing  city.  The  production  of  cotton  had  incrca^i-d 
greatly  since  1830  in  South  Alabama,  of  which  country  Mobile  was  the  commercial  empo- 
rium. Judge  Thornton  there  formed  a partnership  with  George  N.  Stewart,  Ivsq.,  then  and 
for  many  years  after  a leading  member  of  the  bar  of  the  State.  Their  practice  was  large  ami 
lucrative.  Barring  an  occasional  visitation  of  that  terrible  scourge,  yellow  fever.  Mobile  was 
a delightful  place  of  residence.  Its  population  was  refined,  intelligent,  and  eminently  hos- 
pitable. In  1840  he  purchased  and  removed  to  a plantation  in  Greene  county,  Alabama,  which 
county  was  his  home  till  1851.  He  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this  large  and 
wealthy  county  as  long  as  he  resided  in  it.  In  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Alabama 
by  the  people  of  the  county  of  Greene,  and  served  in  that  body  a term  of  two  years.  He  was 
industrious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  was  a useful  and  diligent  member  of  that  bod)'. 
He  took  a prominent  part  in  its  debates,  and  was  always  looked  to  as  authority  in  regard  to 
the  legal  questions  which  came  up  to  be  considered  in  its  business.  The  chief  question  before 
the  legislature  was  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  banks,  which  had  been  inau- 
gurated most  unfortunately  for  the  State,  and  which  had  resulted  in  much  embarrassment  to 
its  people  and  finances.  An  effort  was  made  to  mature  a system  for  winding  up  these  insti- 
tutions, to  which  he  lent  his  earnest  support.  This  effort  failed;  but  subsequently  a law  was 
passed  for  the  purpose,  which  was  successfully  carried  into  effect,  gave  great  relief  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  raised  the  credit  of  the  State. 

While  Judge  Thornton  was  a member  of  the  senate  of  Alabama,  the  editor  of  a Tiwl-a- 
loosa  newspaper,  the  Independent  Monitor,  wrote  and  published  in  that  journal  brief  sketches 
of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  A portion  of  the  sketch  of  Judge 
Thornton,  which  affords  a fair  idea  of  his  appreciation  by  the  people  of  the  State,  is  here 
inserted: 

Mr.  Thornton,  of  Greene,  made  his  debui  m the  senate  in  1840.  No  citizen  of  the  State  is  better 
known,  and  none  more  highly  esteemed,  regardless  of  party  distinctions.  * * * There  is,  in  the 

character  of  i\Ir.  Thornton,  what  may  be  called  true  greatness.  His  talents  are  confessedly  of  the  highest 
order,  well  disciplined,  and  equal  to  any  occasion.  As  a speaker,  he  is  justly  distinguished  for  clear,  argu- 
mentative, and  even  splendid  eloquence,  if  the  finest  display  of  language,  passion,  and  judgment  mav  be 
said  to  amount  to  such.  There  is  a method  in  his  manner  of  laying  down  his  premises,  and  deducing 
conclusions  from  them,  that  never  fails  to  strike  the  hearer  with  force.  * * * We  have  frequently 

thought  he  showed  to  most  advantage  when  the  common  wants  and  necessities  of  men  were  involved  in 
the  subject.  The  overflowing  kindness  of  his  nature;  the  warm,  gushing  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and 
his  strong  sympathies,  were  then  brought  into  full  action.  He  would  set  out  in  his  description  a voung 
man  beating  his  way  into  life,  surrounded  with  domestic  ties.  His  upright  and  industrious  habits  h.ad 
enabled  him  to  procure  a little  estate,  in  anticipation  of  the  profits  out  of  which  he  was  to  pav  for  it  bv  his 
labor.  The  proceeds  went  faithfully  to  contract  until  prices  declined,  and  then  came  his  ruin.  Mr. 
Thornton  contended  that  as  the  action  of  government  had  run  up  the  value  of  property,  and  tempted  men 
in'.o  trade  upon  the  most  honorable  and  rational  calculations  of  safety,  it  was  the  bounden  duly  of  govern- 
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ment  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  revulsion  to  the  extent  of  its  power.  On  this  subject  Ave  have  heard  him 
make  some  powerful  arguments  and  almost  irresistible  appeals.  Cold  and  lifeless  must  be  the  heart  of 
that  man  who  can  listen  to  the  impassioned  and  masterly  strains  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  eloquence  on  such  a 
theme  without  being  touched  and  improved.  It  is  not  the  surpassing  witchery  of  style  that  produces  the 
interest,  but  it  is  the  goodness  of  the  man,  his  unaffected  sincerity,  that  gives  the  charm.  * * * The 

striking,  honest,  .intellectual  countenance  of  Mr.  Thornton,  beaming  with  good-will  towards  all  mankind, 
affords  a just  index  to  his  character  on  first  sight.  He  abhors  oppression  in  every  shape;  the  idea  that 
one  man,  because  he  has  money,  shall  grind  another  to  the  dust,  excites  his  indignation.  The  purest  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  fairness,  and  honor,  between  man  and  man,  are  those  only  he  ever  practiced  himself,  and 
no  other  find  in  him  an  advocate.  His  style  of  speaking,  as  it  respects  delivery,  is  good;  few  men  in  the 
State  have  better.  For  classic  taste  and  facility  of  language  he  is  among  the  first.  We  do  not  know  that 
he  has  a personal  enemy;  at  least  we  never  heard  of  one.  His  deportment  is  courteous  and  engaging; 
his  disposition  free  from  severity,  and  his  whole  life  an  unbroken  series  of  upright  acts.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  a man  could  be  otherwise  than  beloved  wherever  he  is  known. 

Judge  Thornton  was  a warm  personal  and  political  friend  of  the  Honorable  Henry  Clay. 
He  had  known  Mr.  Clay  intimately  before  leaving  Kentucky  to  make  his  home  in  Alabama. 
A friendship  had  grown  up  between  them  in  those  days,  which  continued  uninterruptedly  till 
the  time  of  Mr.  Clay’s  decease.  It  was  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  was 
secretary  of  state  under  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  Judge  Thornton  had  received 
the  appointment  of  United  States  district  attorney.  Judge  Thornton  preferred  him  to  all 
others  for  the  presidential  office,  and  always  was  his  zealous  supporter.  He  was  a Whig,  and 
a member  of  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1844,  which  nominated  his  friend  for  this  high  posi- 
tion, and  was,  on  his  return  from  the  convention,  placed  by  the  Whigs  of  the  State  on-  the 
electoral  ticket,  as  one  of  the  electors  for  the  State  at  large.  The  canvass  was  warmly  con- 
tested. Judge  Thornton  entered  on  it  and  conducted  it  with  zeal  and  ardor.  The  Whig  party, 
though  comprising  many  men  of  superior  talents  and  great  moral  and  social  influence,  was 
always  in  a minority  in  the  State.  Despite  the  moral  force  and  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
its  members  (for  it  comprised  a greater  number  of  the  able  men  of  the  State),  and  the  great 
exertions  made  by  the  Whig  party,  the  Democracy  triumphed  in  the  contest,  and  the  vote  of 
the  State  was  cast  for  Polk  and  Dallas. 

It  was  generally  supposed  by  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  that  after  the  defeat  of  1844  he  had  aban- 
doned all  presidential  aspirations;  but  he  again  sought  the  nomination  of  the  W’higs  in  1848. 
Judge  Thornton,  whose  maxim  and  practice  through  life  was  to  adhere  to  his  friends,  again 
gave  him  his  support,  but,  as  is  well  remembered,  the  choice  of  the  part)',  through  its  conven- 
tion, fell  on  General  Taylor,  on  the  score  of  availability,  and  from  that  moment,  though  suc- 
cessful in  electing  General  Taylor,  its  coherence  as  a party  diminished,  and  the  seeds  of  its 
dissolution  were  sown. 

The  war  with  the  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico  followed  soon  after  the  election  of  Mr. 
Polk,  an  event  not  unanticipated  by  the  Whig  party.  By  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  was 
rapidly  carried  through  in  the  last  days  of  the  preceding  administration  of  President  Tyler, 
and  the  earlier  days  of  that  of  Polk,  the  United  .States  succeeded  to  the  unsettled  questions 
between  Texas  and  Mexico,  chief  among  which  was  that  of  a boundar)^  between  the  two 
countries.  Though  Texas  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  its  western  limit,  its  power  had  never 
reached  that  line.  In  fact,  it  can  not  be  said  that  its  dominion,  which  only  e.xtendcd  as  far  as 
it  had  been  won  by  the  sword,  had  ever  reached  be3mnd  the  Nueces.  The  forces  of  the 
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United  States  had  been  soon  after  annexation  ordered  into  Texas,  and  for  several  months  an 
army  of  two  thousand  men  kept  watch  and  ward  along  the  river  Nueces.  On  the  thirtccntli 
of  January,  1846,  Mr.  Polk  ordered  General  Taylor  to  cross  that  river.  This  was  done, -Jind 
the  war  followed.  The  conflict  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  IMay,  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  dc 
la  Palma,  resulted  in  victory  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  gallant  leadership 
and  skillful  strategy  of  General  Scott,  the  army  of  the  United  States  entered  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico in  triumph  in  the  month  of  September,  1847.  Negotiations  for  peace  followed,  and  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  signed  on  the  second  of  February,  184S.  It  was  soon  after 
ratified,  and  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1848,  the  president  issued  his  proclamation  and  declared 
the  treaty  to  be  a law.  California  had  been  conquered  during  the  war,  and  the  boundaries 
fixed  between  the  high  contracting  parties  left  California  under  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States. 

Large  grants  of  land  had  been  made  by  the  Mexican  government  to  its  citizens  residing 
in  California,  but  a large  territory  remained  still  ungranted  and  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  imposed  on  the  United  States  the  obligation  to  protect  all  rights 
of  property  in  the  conquered  territory.  To  execute  this  obligation,  congress,  on  the  third  of 
March,  1851,  passed  an  act  to  ascertain  and  settle  private  land  claims  in  the  State  of  California, 
which  State  had  been  admitted  into  the  union  by  the  act  of  the  ninth  of  September,  1S50. 
The  act  of  the  third  of  March,  1851,  created  a board  of  three  commissioners,  who  were  to 
pass  on  the  validity  of  those  land  claims.  In  the  same  year  Judge  Thornton  was  appointed 
by  President  Fillmore  one  of  this  board  of  commissioners.  His  colleagues,  Hon.  Hiland  Hall, 
of  Vermont,  and  Hon.  James  Wilson,  of  New  Hampshire,  were  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law, 
who  had  won  distinction  at  the  bar  in  their  respective  States.  Hall  had  been  for  some  years 
a distinguished  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  State. 

Judge  Thornton  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1S52,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  board  Avas  organized  and  entered  on  its  duties. 

He  remained  in  this  commission  until  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Pierce,  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1853.  Soon  after  this  event  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  was  .so  engaged,  with  great  industry,  until  about  eighteen  months  before  his 
demise,  when,  in  consequence  of  failing  health,  he  retired  from  all  active  business  pursuits, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  who  had,  in  the  year  1853, 
joined  him  in  California.  Before  his  family  left  Alabama  he  had  determined  to  make  Cali- 
fornia his  future  home.  Its  vast  resources  and  its  delightful  climate  had  mainly  conduced  to 
this  determination.  In  1854  his  children  and  grandchildren  were  residing  in  San  Francisco  in 
his  house  or  near  it,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  earth  was  spent  in  delightful  companion- 
ship with  those  near  and  dear  to  him. 

The  duties  of  the  board  of  commissioners  were  judicial  in  their  character,  and  required 
much  knowledge  of  the  law  and  history  of  Spain  and  Mexico  to  solve  the  difficult  problems 
which  came  before  the  board  for  consideration.  As  soon  as  Judge  Thornton  was  appointed 
he  commenced  the  examination  of  these  questions,  and  directed  to  them  much  study  before 
he  left  his  home  in  Alabama.  After  his  arrival  in  California  he  had  access  to  further  sources 
of  information.  To  these  he  industriously  applied  himself,  and  the  result  was  seen  in  the 
decisions  of  the  board.  He  was  constant  and  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  his 
conclusions  in  the  main  were  concurred  in  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  His 
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opinions  as  commissioner,  constituting  a volume  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages, 
were  published  in  San  Francisco  soon  after  his  resignation  of  that  position. 

Judge  Thornton  recommenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
after  his  resignation  from  the  land  commission.  The  late  John  J.  Williams,  at  that  time  a 
young  lawyer  of  great  promise,  who  had  emigrated  to  California  from  the  State  of  Virginia, 
became  his  partner  in  1853.  In  June,  1854,  James  D.  Thornton,  the  son-in-law  of  Judge 
Thornton,  was  admitted  a member  of  the  partnership,  and  this  firm  remained  unchanged  until 
Judge  Thornton  retired  from  practice  in  1859.  There  is  something  illustrative  of  his  pure  and 
unselfish  character  in  the  manner  in  which  the  dissolution  of  the  law  firm  of  Thornton,  Will- 
iams & Thornton  was  brought  about.  The  state  of  Judge  Thornton’s  health  required  an 
abstinence  from  all  toil,  mental  and  physical;  but  his  partners  were  admitted  to  frequent  con- 
sultations with  him  in  cases  of  difficulty.  His  counsel  was  always  valuable,  for  his  mind  never 
lost  its  grasp  of  legal  principles,  nor  did  his  memory  fail  him  as  to  cases  in  which  these  prin- 
ciples had  been  applied.  But  he  had  determined  that  he  would  no  longer  devote  himself  to 
study  and  continuous  labor,  and  he  asked  that  the  partnership  should  cease  so  far  as  his  part 
in  it  was  concerned.  His  partners,  whose  regard  and  affection  he  possessed,  as  if  he  had  occu- 
pied to  them  the  relation  of  a father,  urged  that  he  should  still  remain  a member  of  the  firm; 
that  his  counsels  were  valuable  to  them,  and  that  he  would  do  all  that  could  or  would  be 
required  of  him  in  the  consultations  with  them;  that  he  would  in  this  way  fairly  earn  his  share 
of  the  fees.  With  some  feeling  he  declined  the  proposal,  as  one  to  which  he  could  not  hon- 
estly or  honorably  accede,  and  at  his  urgent  request,  the  business  of  the  firm  came  to  an  end. 
He  Avas  then  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  blessed  with  a constitution  of 
uncommon  vigor.  Until  the  ravages  of  disease  had  told  on  him  his  carriage  had  been  erect, 
and  he  moved  with  the  activity  of  a young  man.  He  belonged  to  a long-lived  family.  He 
bade  fair,  to  all  appearances,  to  attain  great  age.  He  died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  This  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  his  continued  application  to  the  business  of  his  office.  Year  after 
year  he  labored  at  his  desk  in  the  prosecution  of  his  practice,  a close  student,  anxious  to  mas- 
ter thoroughly  every  case  which  he  undertook,  determined  never  to  appear  in  court  without 
the  most  thorough  preparation  on  every  point  which  could  possibly  arige  in  the  case  he  was 
conducting,  and  conscientious  in  making  every  effort  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  client.  His 
partners  frequently  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  a vacation,  that  his  powers,  bodily  and 
mental,  might  be  reinvigorated  by  rest  and  recreation;  but  he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
act  upon  this  advice.  He  had  such  confidence  in  his  strength  that  his  labors  were,  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  never  suspended  by  a vacation,  and  the  result  was  that  his  nervous  system,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  gave  way,  and  he  suffered  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he 
rallied  somewhat,  but  never  recovered.  On  the  recurrence  of  the  attack  his  system  succumbed, 
and  death  was  inevitable.  He  departed  this  life  in  Oakland,  where  he  had  resided  for  the  two 
preceding  years,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  1861. 

Of  him  it  may  be  said  that  his  character  was  of  the  highest  and  purest  type.  He  had 
grown  up  among  honorable  gentlemen  and  in  a society  of  lofty  tone;  and  this  tone  and  type, 
early  impressed  upon  him,  were  manifest  to  the  last.  His  address  and  demeanor  were  gentle 
and  kindly.  There  was  nothing  repulsive  in  his  bearing;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  alwa)-s  genial 
and  attractive.  The  young  were  especially  draAvn  to  him.  He  was  always  a special  favorite 
with  the  younger  members  of  the  bar.  He  sympathized  with  them  in  their  struggles  for 
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advancement,  and  was  always  ready  to  lend  to  them  a helping  hand.  He  was  never  known 
to  refuse  to  aid  them  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  He  would  lay  aside  his  own  business  to 
assist  them  in  any  investigation  of  a question  of  law — would  refer  them  to  decided  cases, 
and  would  take  pains  to  explain  to  them  the  line  of  decisions  in  which  the  points  under  inves- 
tigation had  been  considered  and  discussed. 

The  author  has  met  with  many  members  of  the  bar,  who  took  pleasure  in  relating  to  him 
such  incidents  in  the  early  days  of  their  professional  careers.  An  attachment  always  grew  up 
on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  to  him,  which  time  could  not  weaken,  and  to  which  they 
recurred  as  among  the  pleasant  and  cherished  memories  of  their  lives.  One  of  them  will  here 
be  mentioned. 

Hon.  John  T.  Morgan,  a distinguished  member  of  the  United  States  senate  from  the  State 
of  Alabama,  visited  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1879.  The  writer  called  on  him.  His  inquiries 
about  Judge  Thornton  and  his  family  were  many,  and  made  with  hearty  interest.  He  said: 
“ My  first  acquaintance  with  Judge  Thornton  was  in  Tuskaloosa.  He  was  then  a member  of 
the  State  senate,  and  also  attending  to  his  business  in  the  supreme  court.  I went  there  a 
young  man,  with  several  cases  to  argue.  The  judge  offered  to  assist  me  in  preparing  them, 
and  he  rendered  me  much  and  valuable  service  in  this  way.  His  kindness  won  my  heart,  and 
I have  never  ceased  to  feel  for  him  the  highest  regard  and  friendship.”  General  Morgan  went 
on  to  say  that  he  had  heard  many  such  instances  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  Judge  Thornton, 
and  that  he  invariably  attracted  to  him  the  young  members  of  the  bar  by  his  prompt  and 
unvarying  kindness.  His  high  regard  for  and  warm  attachment  to  the  bar  of  Alabama  remained 
bright  in  his  heart  and  memory  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  His  admiration  for  their  integrity, 
learning,  and  industry,  was  frequently  manifested  in  spoken  words.  The  association  with  its 
members  for  many  years  had  left  memories  which  he  retained  and  cherished  with  ardent  delight. 

His  daily  tasks  having  been  disposed  of,  he  spent  a portion -of  the  evening  in  social  con- 
verse with  his  family,  and  usually  the  remainder  in  reading.  His  habit  through  life  was  to 
read  almost  daily  some  good  book,  from  which  he  could  learn  something  worth  knowing. 
He  was  a constant  reader  of  history  and  general  literature,  and  was  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  the  distinguished  authors  in  his  own  language.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  a large 
portion  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  reading  the  works  of  Cicero,  a Paris  edition  of  which,  in 
twenty-seven  volumes,  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a friend.  In  this  edition  the  left-hand 
page  was  the  original  Latin  text,  and  the  right-hand  page  was  a translation  into  French.  He 
said  that  he  was  thus  enabled  to  read  almost  without  resorting  to  a dictionary,  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  French  enabled  him  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  words,  while  his  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  indicated  the  meaning  of  the  French. 

He  was  wise  and  painstaking,  not  only  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  profession,  but  in  the 
general  affairs  of  life.  His  knowledge  of  men  and  things  was  varied,  and  he  had  reflected 
much  and  soundly  on  human  affairs.  He  labored  patiently  at  whatever  he  undertook,  and 
was  never  satisfied  with  a careless  or  perfunctory  performance.  Whatever  he  did,  he  desired 
to  do  well. 

His  style  of  speaking  at  the  bar  was  deliberate,  though  sometimes  he  spoke  with  great 
rapidity.  He  was  fluent,  used  plain  and  simple  words  as  a matter  of  choice;  his  selection  of 
them  was  apt,  and  his  thoughts  were  always  clothed  in  language  elegant  and  chaste.  He  was 
fertile  in  illustration,  supplied  by  his  extensive  reading  and  his  matured  observation  of  men 
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and  things.  He  abounded  in  anecdotes,  which  he  told  well,  and  frequently  employed  them 
very  happily  in  his  speeches.  He  indulged  sometimes  in  playful  raillery,  and  occasionally  his 
invective,  when  aroused  by  mean  or  sordid  conduct,  was  sharp  and  scathing. 

The  fullness  of  his  acquirements  in  the  law  and  general  reading,  his  powers  of  analysis 
and  combination,  his  thorough  comprehension  of  the  points  under  discussion,  and  his  clear 
and  forcible  manner  of  presenting  them  in  a style  graceful  and  elegant,  made  him  successful 
as  a practitioner,  and  entitled  him  to  the  high  rank  in  his  profession  which  he  undoubtedly  won. 

Judge  Thornton  was  a Whig  in  politics  as  long  as  there  was  a Whig  party.  It  did  not 
exist  in  1856,  and  in  that  year  he  voted  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Its  dis- 
solution commenced  in  1849,  after  General  Taylor  was  elected,  and  it  went  to  pieces  after  the 
candidacy  of  General  Scott,  in  1852.  It  had  been  a grand  party  in  talents  and  character;  in 
fact,  there  were  too  many  great  ambitious  men  among  its  members.  The  party  looked  for  an 
available  candidate  in  1848,  and  found  it  in  General  Taylor,  an  excellent,  honest,  upright  man, 
but  who  knew  and  cared  nothing  about  the  political  issues  which  divided  the  country,  and 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  contests  of  parties.  His  personal  friends  were  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  in  consequence  of  this  his  leaning  was  to  that  party.  When  he  won  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  which  made  him  president,  it  was  not  known  to  a dozen  people  whether  he  was 
Whig  or  Democrat.  If  a party  expects  to  live  and  accomplish  anything,  it  must  find  the 
available  man  as  its  representative,  among  those  who  understand  and  adhere  to  its  tenets. 
When  its  contests  are  merely  for  place  and  its  emoluments,  it  loses  the  respect  and  attachment 
of  its  supporters,  and  its  doom  is  sealed. 

Judge  Thornton  was  a constant  reader  of  the  Book  of  books.  He  was  not  a member  of 
any  religious  denomination,  but  his  regard  for  religious  truths  was  decided,  and  he  always 
gave  liberally  of  his  means  for  its  support.  He  sympathized  with  every  effort  to  advance  the 
interests  of  religion  among  men.  He  died  a professed  believer  in  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  he  looked  forward  in  hope  to  the  reward  of  the  righteous. 

His  wife  survived  him  and  still  lives,  having  attained  a good  old  age,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  her  intellectual  powers.  Gifted  with  a fine  colloquial  faculty,  and  possessing  a 
retentive  memory,  her  presence  is  felt  and  highly  appreciated  in  every  circle  in  which  she 
appears,  while  her  dignity  of  demeanor,  blended  with  a charming  vivacity  and  quick  and  ready 
sympathy,  impresses  all  with  her  kindliness  and  excellence. 

Four  children,  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  above  mentioned,  survive,  three  daughters  and 
one  son;  the  daughters  married;  sons  and  daughters  were  born  of  these  marriages;  some  of  these 
have  married,  and  of  these  children  were  born.  The  descendants  of  Judge  Thornton  have 
thus  become  numerous,  and  in  the  family  gatherings  the  representatives  of  four  generations  are 
frequently  seen.  The  remains  of  Judge  Thornton  were  buried  in  Lone  ^Mountain  cemetery. 

We  select,  as  a fitting  close  of  this  sketch,  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  G. 
Baldwin,  made  on  the  announcement  of  Judge  Thornton’s  death,  in  the  supreme  court  of  Cali- 
fornia. Judge  Baldwin  was  then  an  associate  justice  of  that  court,  and  had  known  intimately 
him  of  whom  he  spoke  for  years  in  Alabama,  where  both  of  them  resided,  and  pursued 
their  profession  in  the  .same  portion  of  the  State.  These  beautiful  words  came  warm  from  the 
heart,  and  sparkle  with  the  genius  of  the  gifted  gentleman  who  uttered  them : 

The  resolutions  presented  by  the  bar  of  this  court  meet  our  cordial  concurrence.  We  have  heard 
with  sincere  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the  death  of- Judge  Thornton.  This  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
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memon’^  is  a just  offering  to  extraordinary  professional  abilities  and  to  great  excellence  and  purity  of  per- 
sonal character.  ]\Iy  acquaintance  with  Judge  Thornton  commenced  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We 
lived  in  adjoining  counties  and  practiced  in  the  same  local  courts  and  in  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama. 
Terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  have  existed  between  us  ever  since  our  first  acquaintance.  When  I first 
met  him  he  was  a distinguished  man,  respected  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  standing  in  the  first 
ranks  of  his  profession.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  removed  early  in  life  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  studied  the  law,  and  shortly  afterwards  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  settled  in  North  Alabama.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  his  profession,  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  an  office 
which  he  filled  with  credit  for  several  years;  and  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  years,  was 
elected  by  a legislature  of  opposite  political  sentiments  to  his  own  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court. 
His  private  interests  prevented  him  from  retaining  this  office  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  but  in  that 
short  period  he  so  discharged  its  duties  as  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  to  enhance  his  own  reputation  as  a 
jurist.  He  returned  to  the  bar  and  continued  to  practice  with  success  until  he  was  called  by  Mr.  Fillmore 
to  fill  the  office  of  commissioner  of  land  claims  in  California.  Although  of  strong  convictions  upon  all 
the  political  questions  of  the  day.  Judge  Thornton  never  was  a bigoted  partisan.  Fixeept  the  place  of 
State  senator,  I believe  he  never  filled  any  political  office.  He  belonged  to  a party  which  was  in  a 
minority  in  the  southern  States,  and  this  would  have  been  a bar  to  promotion  to  the  national  councils  had 
his  tastes  or  ambition  taken  that  direction.  I have  good  authority  for  saying  that  hlr.  Clay,  who  enter- 
tained for  him  the  highest  esteem  and  regard,  would  have  tendered  him  a position  in  his  cabinet  had  the 
election  of  1844  terminated  in  favor  of  that  illustrious  statesman.  Judge  Thornton  arrived  here  in  the 
year  1852  to  enter  upon  his  office,  and  he  applied  himself  to  its  busine.ss  with  characteristic  assiduity.  In 
the  new  field  of  jurisprudence  which  was  then  open  to  him  he  brought  the  resources  of  a ripe  judgment 
and  great  research;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  decisions  fixing  the  landmarks  of  so  much  of 
the  real  property  of  the  State,  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  guide  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
at  least  assisted  greatly  the  decisions  of  that  great  tribunal;  for  I believe  Judge  Thornton  was  sustained  in 
nearly  all,  if  not  in  all,  his  important  adjudications  as  a member  of  the  commission.  After  his  connec- 
tion with  the  government  ceased,  in  1853  or  1854,  he  resumed  his  practice,  and  was  thus  brought  into 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  general  bar  of  the  State.  He  was  stricken  down  by  paralysis  while 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  never  ceased  to  labor  as  long  as  his  physical  energies  permitted.  It 
was  necessaiy  to  know  J udge  Thornton  long  and  intimately  fully  to  appreciate  his  character.  I can  truly 
say  he  was  one  of  the  most  estimable  men  I ever  knew.  To  native  powers  of  mind,  originally  of  uncom- 
mon vigor,  he  added  all  the  accomplishments  which  careful'  culture  can  bestow.  He  did  not  content 
himself,  with  the  lore  of  the  lawyer.  He  embellished  the  dry  learning  and  technical  details  of  his  pro- 
fession by  the  productions  of  an  opulent  fancy,  and  the  attainments  of  an  elegant  scholarship.  To  the 
last  he  kept  up  his  classical  reading;  and  the  old  Latin  authors  formed  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  his  later  years.  His  speeches  and  writings  bear  the  marks  of  careful  preparation.  They  were  remark- 
able as  much  for  their  finish  and  completeness  as  for  their  vigor.  His  habits  were  exemplary,  and  he  had 
a rare  capacity  for  sustained  application.  Few  lawyers  possessed  more  learning;  for  his  attainments  were 
extraordinary  in  ever)'  class  of  litigation  and  in  every  department  of  jurisprudence.  He  was  a profound 
jurist  and  an  eloquent  advocate.  In  his  arguments,  such  was  his  love  of  truth  and  justice,  his  speeches 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  judgments  than  the  efforts  of  the  advocate.  If  a model  were  to  be 
selected  for  the  legal  student,  a more  perfect  exemplar  could  scarcely  be  found  than  in  this  distinguished 
gentleman.  No  man  ever  held  more  strictly  to  the  esprii  de  corps  of  the  profession,  holding  that  profes- 
sion as  a high  and  noble  calling.  He  was  above  all  jealousy,  envy,  or  littleness;  cherishing  cordial  and 
fraternal  feelings  and  relations  with  other  members;  scorning  all  low  arts  and  mean  intrigues,  and  the  little 
subterfuges  of  trick  and  cunning,  and  maintaining  and  protecting,  with  scrupulous  care,  alike  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  counsel  and  the  interests  of  the  client.  To  the  bench  he  was  deferential  and  candid;  to  his 
associate  kind  and  generous;  to  his  adversary  firm,  but  courteous  and  respectful.  To  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  he  illustrated  the  native  nobleness  of  his  disposition,  and  as  my  own  experience 
attests,  bore  himself  more  as  an  elder  brother  than  as  a competitor  for  professional  honors  and  emoluments. 
But  his  most  prominent  trait  was  an  exact  and  fastidious  sense  of  duty,  social,  political,  and  professional. 
He  was  the  soul  of  honor — of  honor  founded  upon  justice  and  principle.  In  every  act  of  his  life,  in  ever}’ 
relation,  this  quality  was  prominent.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  could  always  be  trusted  as  an  arbi- 
ter in  his  own  cause.  He  would  rather  suffer  wrong  than  do  wrong.  He  was  absolutely  incapable  of  an 
unjust  act;  and  no  temptations  could  move  him  for  an  instant  towards  what  was  even  equivocal  in  his  deal- 
ings or  relations  with  his  fellow-men.  Ever  cheerful,  and  gifted  with  strong  social  feelings,  and  loving 
society,  his  kind  and  genial  nature  and  generous  temper  were  exercised  in  contributing  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  friends,  and  united  to  rare  conversational  talents,  made  him  the  delight  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moved.  His  active  benevolence  engaged  him  frequently  in  composing  personal  disputes  and  quarrels; 
and  his  interference  in  such  instances,  supported  by  his  unquestioned  courage,  made  him  on  nearly  all 
such  occasions  a successful  mediator.  I shall  not  do  more  than  allude  to  these  virtues  and  those  warm 
affections,  which,  in  the  near  relations  of  social  life,  found  their  quiet  but  potent  illustration  at  the  family 
fireside;  for  I can  not  venture  to  intrude  upon  the  sanctuary  of  a home  now -clouded  by  grief  which  time 
only  can  assuage.  To  all  those  qualities  which  so  distinguished  our  late  brother,  he  added  the  last  crown- 
ing attribute,  for  over  all  these  noble  properties -presided  a sense  of  religious  obligation.  He  filled  the 
character  of  a Christian  gentleman.  This  assemblage  of  high  and  generous  qualities  has  endeared  our 
departed  brother  to  hosts  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  our  country;  and  his  loss  at  this  time,  when  men  of 
enlarged  and  conservative  views  are  so  much  needed,  is  peculiarly  afflicting.  We  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  the  earthly  termination  of  a life  made  so  honorable,  and  so  crowded  with  good  deeds,  is  but 
the  beginning  of  a higher  and  nobler  existence;  and  that  the  influence  of  such  a character  is  a public  and 
lasting  benefaction,  long  surviving  the  mortal  frame  by  which  it  is  manifested  to  the  world. 


ANDREW  JACKSON  BRYANT. 

This  gentleman  has  led  a long,  successful,  and  honorable  life  among  the  business  men 
of  San  Francisco.  He  is  widely  known  throughout  the  State,  not  alone  from  the 
fact  that  he  served  as  mayor  of  the  city,  but  from  the  fact  of  his  connection  with 
numerous  enterprises  which  redound  to  his  credit  as  a man  of  ability  and  foresight.  His 
family  can  be  traced  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  John  Bryant  resided  in  Scituate, 
Massachusetts,  his  name  being  found  upon  the  records  of  the  State  as  early  as  1639.  He 
left  numerous  descendants,  several  of  the  name  graduating  from  Har\'-ard  college.  Some  vol- 
unteered in  King  Philip’s  war,  and  one  was  a member  of  the  strange  expedition  of  Sir  William 
Phipps  against  Quebec,  and  yet  others  highly  distinguished  them.selves  in  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  born  in  Carroll  county.  New  Hampshire,  in  1831,  and  worked  on  his' 
father’s  farm  until  he  started  for  California  in  1849.  Coming  round  the  Horn,  he  arrived  in 
California  in  April,  1850;  went  directly  to  the  northern  mines;  remained  there  about  a year, 
and  was  taken  sick;  then  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  medical  treatment.  With  health 
improved,  he  engaged  in  the  express  business,  and  followed  it  for  two  years;  after  which  he 
removed  to  Sacramento  and  engaged  in  merchandising  for  a period  of  eight  yeans. 
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la  1866  he  was  appointed  naval  officer  by  Andrew  Johnson,  and  held  the  office  until 
1870.  Fi'om  that  responsible  position  he  went  into  the  State  Investment  and  Insurance  com- 
pany, fire  and  marine,  of  which  he  is  now  president,  Richard  Ivans,  vice-president,  and  Charles 
H.  Cushing,  secretary.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  companies  engaged  in  insur- 
ance in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  although  of  but  ten  years’  standing. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  a strong  advocate  of  all  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  men  who 
labor  for  a living.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law,  and  believes  that  eight  hours  is  as 
long  as  a man  should  labor  at  hard  work.  He  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  anti-Chinese  measures, 
and  believes  the  treaty  with  China  should  be  so  modified  as  to  reduce  its  provisions  to  a com- 
mercial standard  of  equal  advantages  as  well  as  equal  privileges. 

The  Shop  and  Senate  of  August  23,  1875,  comments  as  follows  upon  his  nomination  for 
mayor,  and  as  it  is  a concise,  truthful  statement  of  the  esteem  he  was  then  and  is  now  held 
in,  it  is  introduced  to  show  said  standing  in  the  community  in  which  he  has  labored  for 
years,  accumulated  a fortune,  and  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a candid,  whole-souled 
gentleman,  both  in  public  and  private  life : 

In  the  nomination' of  Andrew  J.  Bryant  for  mayor,  the  Democratic  party  of  San  Francisco  has  done 
a wise  thing.  The  charge  that  he  is  not  orthodo.x;  in  his  Democracy  is  absurd.  He  was  a Democrat  before 
the  war;  he  was  a loyal  Democrat  during  the  war;  he  has  been  a thorough  Democrat  since  the  war.  If, 
during  the  struggle  for  the  nation’s  existence,  he  co-operated  with  the  Republican  part}%  he  only  did  what 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democrats  did;  which,  if  they  had  not  done,  the  Union  would  have  been  destroyed. 
He  followed  the  example  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  John  A.  Di.x,  of  Senator  Casserly,  and  of  all  the 
Democrats  in  San  Francisco,  save  a beggarly  one  thousand  two  hundred,  who  thought  party  allegiance  a 
higher  duty  than  patriotism.  Mr.  Bryant  brings  back  to  the  Democratic  organization  thousands  of  loyal 
men;  they  demand  to  be  accepted  by  the  party  without  any  apology  for  their  departure,  or  being  required 
to  make  any  excuses  for  their  loyalty  to  the  nation.  The  party  needs  them  more  than  they  need  the  party. 
Without  this  loyal  band  of  northern  men  the  Democracy  would  forever  remain  a chronic  fizzle;  withtliem 
it  may  hope  for  the  restoration  of  its  days  of  triumph.  We  say,  therefore,  that  as  a movement  of  policv 
the  Democracy  acted  wisely  in  nominating  Andrew  J.  Bryant  as  its  candidate  for  mayor.  Again,  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Bryant,  his  business  capacity,  his  unquestionable  integrity,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
city’s  affairs,  all  contribute  to  make  his  candidacy  appropriate.  He  will  be  elected,  and  he  will  make  the 
best  mayor  San  Francisco  has  ever  had  since  the  time  of  E.  W.  Burr.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  mayor 
himself,  and  not  depend  upon  his  clerk  in  contracting,  in  buying,  or  selling;  he  will  bring  the  same 
shrewd  business  intelligence  to  bear  for  the  city  as  though  it  was  his  own  private  business.  He  will  not 
allow  the  city  to  be  swindled  either  by  gas  or  water  companies.  He  will  not  encourage  idle  policemen 
or  sinecure  employees.  He  will  break  up  that  devilish  den  of  Chinese  that  now  corrupt  and  poison  the 
very  heart  of  San  Francisco.  He  will  not  allow  a bonded  debt  to  be  put  upon  the  city.  Fie  will  reduce 
expenses.  In  a word,  he  will  bring  some  cold  business  sense  to  bear  upon  the  city’s  disbursement  of 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  he  will  save  the  taxpayers  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  useless  expendi- 
ture. The  Democratic  party  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  mayor,  in  the  event  of  his  election, 
and  the  citizens  will  have  cause  of  congratulation  that  for  once  their  chief  magistrate  is  a competent  and 
honest  business  man. 

The  majority  of  these  things  Mr,  Bryant  did  accomplish,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  abate- 
ment of  the  Chinese,  and  the  power  to  do  that  lies  not  within  the  grasp  of  any  one  man,  no 
matter  what  position  he  may  occupy.  To  be  sure,  a man  holding  a prominent  position  can 
use  his  official  influence  in  such  a way  that  the  nuisance  may  be  improved,  but  not  removed. 
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The  Chinamen  are  here,  and  here  they  will  remain  until  they  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  introduced  to  our  shores,  viz.,  by  means  of  an  international  treaty. 

San  Francisco  had  an  honest,  devoted,  and  popular  magistrate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant. He  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  common  council  with  dignity  and  impartiality, 
and  had  the  moral  courage  to  interpose  his  veto  when  he  considered  that  body  either  trans- 
cended its  legitimate  powers,  or  enacted  a measure  that  in  his  judgment  did  not  comport  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  city.  Although  he  had  large  private  interests  that 
required  personal  attention,  yet  he  gave  nearly  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  took 
an  honest  pride  in  the  city’s  good  government  and  continued  progress.  As  a man,  he  is  gen- 
erous of  heart  and  courteous  of  bearing;  as  a citizen,  he  is  public-spirited,  and  takes  a deep 
interest  in  every  movement  that  promises  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  to  add  to 
the  good  name  or  the  welfare  of  the  city;  and,  as  an  officer,  he  is  everything  that  San  Fran- 
cisco’s best  friends  could  desire.  ‘ ' 


CHARLES  MORRIS  BLAKE. 

The  Reverend  Charles  M.  Blake,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Chaplain  U.  S.  Army  since  i86i,  was  born 
in  Brewer,  Penobscot  county,  in  the  then  District  of  Maine,  December  24,  1819.  His 
father,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Blake,  and  his  grandfather,  Maj.-Gen.  John  Blake,  were 
well-to-do  farmers  and  lumbermen,"  tliedatter  having  in  charge  for  many  years  the  Penobscot 
tribe  of  Indians,  whose  lands  he  carefully  protected  from  depredations,  and  whose  annuities 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  nearly  forty  years  he  most  faithfully  disbursed. 

The  family  of  the  Blakes  is  of  British  origin,  and  goes  back  in  tradition  to  the  days  of 
Prince  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the'  round  table..  Authentic  history  traces  them  to  the 
twelfth  century  in  south-west  England,  when  RioliarS  Blake,  in  1184,  went  with  Prince 
John  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  obtained  of  King-  Henry  H.  vast  estates  in  Galway  and 
Mayo  counties,  in  Erin’s  isle,  which  have  ever  since  been  held  by  this  Anglo-Irish  Blake  family. 
In  A.  D.  1286,  near  Andover,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  the  name  of  Robert  de  Blakeland  is  found 
in  the  roll  of  subsidies  to  King  Edward  II.  He  is  at  present  the  oldest  known  ancestor  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  may  point  with  great  pride  to  the  fact  that  all  of  his  American 
ancestors  have  been  in  the  military  service  of  the  colonies  from  the  first.  Of  his  four  great-grand- 
fathers’ descendants  it  is  believed  that  not  less  than  twenty  were  soldiers  and  fought  the  battles 
of  the  revolution.  All  his  kindred  of  every  degree  and  of  suitable  age  were  engaged  in  that 
struggle  for  libert)^ — Englishmen  fighting  Englishmen.  His  grandfather.  Major-general  John 
Blake,  was  sergeant,  ensign,  and  lieutenant  in  Colonel  (after  General)  Rufus  Putnam’s  regi- 
ment, Fifth  Massachusetts  line;  and  he  was  on  duty  from  April  19,  1775,  to  October  14,  178^3, 
part  of  the  time  in  command  of  scouts  and  on  the  staff  of  General  Washington. 

Chaplain  Blake  was  named  Charles  Morris  from  the  gallant  Commodore  Charles  Morris, 
late  United  States  navy,  who,  in  the  sloop  of  war  John  Adams,  in  1813-14,  did  such  brave 
service  in  harassing  and  capturing  British  vessels.  In  the  heroic  defense  and  final  burning  of 
his  vessel  in  the  Penobscot,  at  Hampden,  Maine,  Commodore  Morris  won  great  distinction, 
and  received  promotion  for  the  part  he  took  on  that  occasion. 
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Born  in  the  wilds  of  Maine,  Chaplain  Blake’s  youth  was  spent  in  the  severe  toils  of  the 
farm,  the  lumber  yard,  and  the  mill;  attending  a few  weeks  of  winter  the  district  school 
until  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when  he  entered,  in  September,  1836,  the  Bangor  High 
school,  under  David  Worchester,  A.  M.,  with  whom,  and  at  the  classical  institute  with 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Shepley,  A.  M.,  he  made  most  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  in 
September,  1838,  he  entered  Bowdoin  college,  where  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors 
in  1842.  He  taught  school  every  winter  from  1837,  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  his  course  of  study,  in  which  he  was  liberally  aided  by  his  father,  whom  he  afterwards 
repaid,  and  by  the  American  Education  society,  to  which  he  still  owes  a lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Soon  after  graduation  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  for  six  or  seven  years  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  at  Jefferson  college,  and  of  theology  with  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes  and  other  clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
April,  1845.  He  also  the  same  year  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  his  honored  abna 
mater.  Mr.  Blake  devoted  all  of  his  time  in  Philadelphia  after  1846  to  teaching,  in  which 
he  gained  a high  reputation,  some  of  the  choicest  youth  of  that  city  having  been  his  pupils; 
among  whom  Prof  Fairman  Rogers,  now  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania;  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  editor  of  the  Variorum  Skakespeare;  Johnson  Brown,  Joseph  T.  Bailey,  Joseph  S. 
Lovering,  Jr.,  Morton  McMichael,  Jr.,  Joseph  T.  Ford,  and  many  other  well-known  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  1 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1849,  " thirty-nine  other  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Blake  set  out  for  Califo.rnia,  via  Tampico,  Me.xico,  and  Mazatlan.  With  passports  from 
Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  with  ample  means  and  kindly  intentions,  a thorough 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  mo.st  agreeable  traveling  companions,  the  journey  was  a grateful 
pastime.  Chaplain  Blake  had  in  his  mess  Rev.  Daniel  B.  Woods,  son  of  Rev.  L.  Woods,  D.  D., 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  who  took  with  him  from  the  Rev.  Bishop  Kendrick,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Philadelphia,  a letter  in  Latin  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Mexico,  and  which 
proved  an  open  sesame  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  Mexico,  at  least  to  Messrs.  Woods  and 
Blake,  Robert  Thompson  and  Thomas  G.  Spear,  the  poet  of  the  Pioneers,  a quartet  which 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Amity  and  Enterprise  company,  and  which  never  quarreled,  nor  had 
a jar  to  mar  their  serenity. 

But  adverse  fortune  at  last  separated  these  friends,  in  the  event  that  no  one  vessel  could  be 
found  at  San  Bias  or  Mazatlan  which  could  take  them  all.'  The  cruise  of  the  San  Blasena 
has  been  made  classical  by  the  sketches  published  in  the  Pacific  News  in  San  Francisco  in 
1850;  and  by  the  polished  pen  of  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Stillman  in  the  Overland  Monthly  for  September, 
1874.  Mr.  Blake  left  this  vessel  with  ten  others  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  IMay  19,  1849,  ^^d  reached 
San  Diego,  California,  after  an  arduous  journey  over  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  on  foot 
and  on  horseback,  of  eighty-four  days,  August  1 1,  1849.  From  there  he  went  in  the  steamship 
Panama,  Captain  Bailey,  with  Bayard  Taylor,  whom  he  found  on  board,  to  San  Francisco,  which 
place  he  reached  August  18,  1849,  Thence  he  went  to  the  mines  at  Rose’s  Bar,  on  the  Yuba, 
where  he  laid  with  his  own  hands  the  stone  foundations  of  the  celebrated  Yuba  dam.  And 
this  he  did  against  the  protests  of  all  the  men  of  the  prairie  in  the  company,  who  insisted  that 
the  length  of  the  stone  should  be  laid  across  the  current  of  the  stream.  In  March,  1S50,  he 
returned  from  the  mines,  and  after  an  excursion  to  IMerced  and  Mariposa,  in  which  he  first 
heard  and  wrote  of  Yosemite,  and  after  a short  tarry  in  Stockton,  in  which  he  organized  the 
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first  school  there,  he  settled  in  San  Francisco,  as  associate  editor  with  his  maternal  cousin, 
Jonas  Winchester,  of  the  Pacific  News,  the  second  newspaper  established  in  1849  in  that  city. 

In  October,  1851,  Mr.  Blake  brought  his  wife  and  three  children  over  the  isthmus  to 
California,  and  after  a short  stay  in  Grass  Valley,  and  an  exploration  in  Oregon,  he 
established  himself  in  Benicia,  where  he  built  up  a fine  school  for  boys,  called  the  Collegiate 
institute,  in  which  he  gathered  some  of  the  best  youth  of  the  Pacific.  St.  Augustine  college 
now  occupies  the  same  site  and  buildings  erected  in  185  3-4  by  Mr.  Blake.  A financial  cyclone 
in  October  and  November,  1854,  destroyed  the  school  and  wrecked  its  patrons.  Mr.  Blake 
soon  after  went  with  his  wife  and  two  elder  children,  leaving  the  graves  of  two  younger,  to 
Chile,  S.  A.,  where  he  spent  nearly  three  years  in  missionary  labors,  returning  in  1857  to  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spent  from  three  to  four  years  as  pastor  of  Presbyterian 
churches,  till  April,  1861,  when  he  began  to  labor  in  field  and  camp  as  chaplain,  in  organizing 
troops  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  From  August  13  to  December  12,  i86i,  he  was  with  Gen. 
P'remont’s  army,  most  of  the  time  ofl..  the  general’s  staff  in  Missouri,  where  he  had  been 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  thirteenth  regiment  Missouri  infantry.  Col.  Crofts  J.  Wright,  com- 
manding. After  Gen.  Fremont  was  superseded,  he  was  placed  on  duty  by  President  Lincoln  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  and  subsequently  commissioned  as  hospital  chaplain,  and  sent  by 
the  president  to  the  Charleston  hospital.  West  Virginia.  It  was  during  these  six  months  of 
1861-2,  in  Washington  and  vicinity,  so  crowded  as  they  were  with  cares  for  the  sick  and  dying, 
that  Chaplain  Blake  was  able  from  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Pacific  coast  and  its 
needs,  and  v/ith  many  mem^bers  of  the  United  States  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  no 
less  than  with  the  president  and  heads  of  departments,  to  say  much  in  favor  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroad,  the  subject  of  which  was  just  then  looming  up  in  importance.  By  night  and 
by  day,  unsolicited,  and  with  no  motive  but  the  public  good,  Mr.  Blake  made  constant  appeals 
for  a railroad  from  the  Missouri  to  San  Francisco.  In  the  delegations  from  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  and  west  to  Iowa,  he  found  many  whom  he  knew  from  earlier 
years,  and  many  who  seemed  glad  to  listen  to  his  appeals. 

Mr.  Blake  served  his  country  faithfully  and  continually  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in 
West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Tennessee.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  received 
an  appointment  as  post  chaplain,  and  in  August,  1866,  he  set  out  for  Fort  Whipple,  near  Pres- 
cott, Arizona  Territory.  In  August,  1867,  he  was  ordered  to  report  at  Camp  IMcDowell  in 
the  same  territory.  But  the  hardships  of  war,  including  a severe  wound  received  four  years 
before  in  front  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  had  told  with  fearful  effect  on  the  once  robust  chaplain. 
At  Camp  McDowell  he  was  completely  prostrated,  and  was  sent  helpless,  depriv’ed  of  his 
reason,  in  1869,  to  his  friends  in  California.  For  many  years  he  continued  an  invalid.  In 
1875-6,  he  began  to  be  able  to  resume  books  and  study.  He  taught  school  in  Napa  and  in 
San  Francisco,  but  with  indifferent  success,  being  still  a constant  sufferer  from  his  wounds. 
In  1876,  however,  he  attended  medical  lectures  at  the  Toland  college,  medical  department  of 
the  university  of  California,  which  in  earlier  days  as  an  editor  and  teacher  of  eminence  he  had 
aided  to  plan  and  found.  The  pursuit  was  alike  congenial  and  beneficial.  He  reviewed  the 
studies  of  a former  generation  with  interest  and  profit.  Many  of  his  severest  labors  and  toils 
in  and  out  of  the  army  had  for  years  been  given  to  sick  and  wounded.  He  therefore  passed 
an  entirely  satisfactory  examination,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.,  which  had  been  within  his 
reach  some  thirty  years  before,  but  which  he  did  not  at  that  time  seek. 
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For  the  past  two  years  Chaplain  Blake  has  assisted  his  son  and  daughter,  both  physicians 
with  large  practice  in  San  Francisco;  and,  notwithstanding  his  terrible  mental  and  physical 
breakdown,  superinduced  by  an  active  life  of  many  )'ears,  during  which  he  had  more  than  the 
usual  allotments  of  exposure,  affliction,  and  precarious  travel,  he  is  again,  after  surgeon's 
examination,  pronounced  fit  for  army  duty,  and  again  ordered  to  the  field  in  eastern  Ari/.«)na, 
at  Camp  Grant. 

In  conclusion,  the  statement  that  Chaplain  l^lakc  is  a man  of  scientific  attainments  mu'l 
not  be  omitted,  and  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia 
in  1843,  to  the  Franklin  institute  in  1848.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  American  asso- 
ciation of  science,  at  their  meeting  in  Montreal,  at  which  he  was  present,  and  exhibited  many 
rare  specimens  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history,  collected  by  himself  and  family  in 
southern  Chile.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers, 
which  he  aided  in  the  formation  of  in  1850;  and  in  1874  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  all  respects  the  life  of  Charles  Morris  Blakc'has  been  an  energetic  and  worthy  one. 
Consistent  and  conscientious  in  all  things,  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  he  has  maintained, 
like  his  ancestors,  a stern  regard  for  the  right,  firmness  of  purpose,  strict  integrity,  and  an 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty.  When  this  good  ir.  i shall  have  passed  away,  his  untarnished 
name  will  perpetuate  his  noble  deeds  and  virtues  a.-own  a long  line  of  descendants,  and  beings 
unborn  will  proudly  trace  their  lineage  to  Charles,  as  he  now  traces  his  to  Richard. 
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